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PREFACE 

THERE  appeared  to  be  a  wish  that  I  should  gather  together  all 
I  could  concerning  my  beloved  husband's  life,  so  that  those  who 
come  after  might  know  something  of  what  he  was.  In  attempting 
this  task,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  absolute  incompetency.  But, 
still,  if  a  memoir  of  some  sort  was — as  I  believe  it  ought — to  be 
written  at  all,  I  was  the  only  one  left  to  do  it.  All  his  immediate 
family  were  gone ;  and  the  younger  generation  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  for  thirty-five  years  in  constant  touch  with 
them  and  in  close  companionship  with  himself  through  sunshine  and 
cloud,  joy  and  sorrow,  strength  and  weakness.  The  difficulties  were 
great.  He  never  kept  a  journal ;  and,  though  he  wrote  constantly 
to  his  mother,  and  she  to  him,  he  never  cared  to  put  down  on  paper, 
even  to  her,  his  deepest  and  strongest  feelings.  He  was,  in  truth, 
always  much  more  open  and  intimate  in  conversation  than  in 
writing.  I  have,  in  the  following  pages,  put  together  letters  from 
him  to  his  family  and  theirs  to  him,  and  some  others  of  interest ; 
and  have  gathered  up,  as  far  as  I  could  trace  or  recollect,  any  details 
of  his  observations,  opinions,  and  feelings  that  I  thought  might 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  his  life ;  endeavouring 
thereby  to  make  a  little  record  of  himself,  and  that  of  his  family, 
to  leave  to  posterity.  His  speeches  are  so  numerous  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  insert  them,  much  as  I  should  have  wished  to  do 
so,  and,  if  printed  at  all,  they  must  be  produced  hereafter  in  a 
separate  volume. 

K.  C. 

January  1913. 
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CHAPTER  I 

FRANCIS,  THOMAS  DE  GREY,  EARL  COWPER,  7th  was  born  in  Berkeley 
Square  on  June  11,  1834.  He  was  a  seven-months'  child,  and, 
owing  to  an  accident,  had  no  baptismal  register.  Not  being  born 
very  strong,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  get  him  baptized  at  once, 
and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  (St.  George's,  Hanover  Square)  was 
sent  for  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  old  man,  a  dean,  arrived 
in  haste,  and  under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be  a  royal 
function  ;  but  finding  that  it  was  only  a  private  affair,  he  was  so 
upset  and  annoyed,  that  he  hurried  through  the  service  and 
departed  in  anger,  quite  forgetting  to  get  the  register  signed  I 
This  omission  was  somewhat  inconvenient  on  several  occasions- 
in  later  life.  Of  his  childhood,  the  only  details  I  can  gather  are 
from  some  letters  written  by  his  mother  to  her  mother,  Lady  de 
Grey,  during  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844.  Besides  Francis,  the 
family  at  that  time  consisted  of  Henry,  born  1836  ;  Emily  (Lena), 
born  1838  ;  and  Florence  (Dolly),  born  1840.  Two  other  girls 
came  later :  Adine,  1843 ;  and  Amabell,  1846.  Francis  and  his 
brother  Henry,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  himself,  were 
companions,  and  '  Mitty 51  and  '  Dimitty  '  were  brought  up  together, 

1  The  name  '  Mitty '  was  his  own  childish  invention.  He  objected  to  being  called 
anything  but  '  Mr.  Cowper ' ;  and  always  corrected  anyone  who  called  him  Francis,  by 
saying:  'No,  not  Francis;  Mitty  Cowper.'  And  he  named  his  little  brother  Henry 
'  Dimitty '  for  '  little  Mr.  Cowper,'  to  distinguish  him  from  himself. 

'•»  B 
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under  the  usual  nurses,  governesses,  and  tutors  ;  but  their  mother 
saw  a  great  deal  of  them— and  this  in  an  age  when,  as  a  rule,  parents 
made  less  of  their  children  than  they  do  now !  That  '  Mitty  '  was 
not  always  quite  well  behaved  to  his  fat  governess,  '  Met,'  was 
evident  from  the  story  he  used  to  tell,  with  more  pride  than  shame, 
of  how  at  the  age  of  seven  he  took  the  opportunity  of  an  assembled 
company  at  lunch  to  call  her  an  insulting  name  ;  how  his  father 
took  him  into  the  next  room  and  gravely  asked  him  where  he  had 
learnt  such  a  word,  and  how  he  answered :  '  I  looked  it  out  in  the 
dictionary,  and  found  it  was  a  female  dog  and  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium for  a  bad  woman.'  At  which  his  father  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  overcome  with  laughter  ;  but  as  he  then  thought  with 
horror  at  his  evil  conduct.  That  he  redeemed  his  character  will 
be  seen  from  a  letter  I  add,  from  this  same  governess  to  Lady  de 
Grey,  written  a  few  months  later. 

Letter  from  Miss  Metcalfe  to  Countess  de  Grey,  Dublin  Castle. 

Panshanger.     January  10,  1842. 

My  dear  Madam, — I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me, 
as  Lady  Cowper  is  from  home.  I  therefore  write  to  tell  you  that 
the  dear  children  are  all  quite  well.  Baby  (Dolly)  was  weaned 
last  Wed.  ;  she  has  not  fretted,  or  seemed  at  all  less  merry  and 
good  than  usual.  Francis  ]  looks  the  picture  of  health  and  strength, 
and  is  really  wonderfully  unproved  in  every  respect ;  in  short, 
he  requires  little  else  but  firm  gentleness  and  upright  dealing  to 
keep  him  as  he  is — a  most  noble  and  charming  creature.  Lady 
Cowper  I  think  particularly  sensible  and  judicious  in  her  manage- 
ment of  him  ;  and  now  reaps  the  reward  due  to  her  for  her  watch- 
fulness and  forbearance  in  his  younger  and  less  sensible  days. 
Henry  is,  as  you  know,  a  dear  darling  child,  but  now  and  then 
requires  more  patience  than  any  boy  I  ever  had  under  my  care  ; 
and  at  other  times  is  as  gentle  and -as  docile  as  a  little  lamb.  Emily 
is  quite  well,  and  I  think  will  take  to  me  when  she  comes  into  the 
school-room  for  good.  We  expect  Lady  Cowper  home  on  Thurs., 
and  shall  be  delighted  to  see  her.  Panshanger  is  melancholy  and 
sad  without  her,  and  I  look  forward  with  great  joy  to  her  return. 

1  Aged  7$  years. 
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Your  dear  boys  send  you  and  Lord  de  Grey  their  love,  and  will 
write  to  you  soon.  We  are  almost  frozen — yet  do  not  dislike  the 
seasonable  weather.  I  return  your  Ladyship  many  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter  to  me  ;  it  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  that 
you  were  well,  although  so  much  engaged  with  your  Court.  I 
hope  I  have  not  intruded  too  long  on  your  patience  ;  and  beg  to 
remain,  my  dear  Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  obt.  and  faithful 

F.  METCALFE. 

Three  stories  he  used  to  tell  of  himself  and  Henry  when  they 
were  small  boys  must  not  be  omitted. 

He  and  Henry  had  been  quarrelling,  and  were  scolded  and  made 
to  make  peace.  But  a  little  later,  piercing  cries  came  from  Henry 
(who  had  been  the  offender),  and  Francis  was  found  standing  over 
him  with  a  blazing  shovel.  He  said,  '  I  am  only  going  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head.'  When  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
visited  Panshanger  in  1841  (July  29),  Her  Majesty  was  very  kind 
to  them  ;  but  one  day,  Francis  had  a  huff  with  her.  However,  it 
was  made  up,  and  he  consoled  her  by  saying :  '  You  shall  not  be 
called  Queen  Victoria  any  more,  you  shall  be  Queen  Vic-Mitty.' 

One  day,  Met  came  into  the  school-room  to  tea,  and  there  was 
no  butter ;  they  had  tossed  every  single  pat  on  to  the  ceiling, 

where  they  stuck  ! 

'•nij    •'!   ji.'b  Jus  ' 

Among  his  mother's  letters,  on  a  little  white  printed  card,  are 
the  first  verses  he  ever  wrote.  They  are  got  up  with  great  care, 
and  are  as  follows  : — 

Verses  by  Viscount  Fordwich,  June  1840. 

Pretty  baby,  do  not  cry 
For  thy  Mother 's  sitting  by  ; 
Then  my  darling  do  not  cry, 
For  her  blessing's  on  thine  eye. 

For  thy  Mother  loves  thee  well, 
And  would  a  pretty  story  tell, 
To  amuse  her  darling  boy, 
Who  I  think 's  her  greatest  joy. 

B   2 
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There  is  also  a  larger  card  on  which  are  printed  some  verses 
Francis  wrote  upon  the  Queen's  visit  to  Panshanger  on  July  29, 
1841  :— 

The  Queen  so  pretty  to  Panshanger  came, 
Victoria  !    for  Victoria  was  her  name  ; 
Our  gentle,  amiable,  and  graceful  Queen, 
So  gentle  yet  as  never  eye  has  seen. 

When  she  arrived,  all  dressed  in  black, 

We  ran  down  to  the  Hall ; 
And  when  we  came  with  bended  back, 

The  women  courtesied  all. 

When  we  in  the  Ante-room  had  been, 
And  all  the  courtesies  had  been  dropped  and  seen, 
The  Queen  then  to  her  Dressing-room  retired 
From  all  the  world,  to  have  herself  attired. 

The  loads  of  people  scattered  o'er  the  ground, 
The  thousand  cheers  that  sounded  all  around  ! 
The  rich,  the  poor,  were  present  there  that  day, 
The  sun  gleam'd  brightly,  darting  forth  its  ray. 

All  look'd  so  glad  to  see  our  gracious  Queen. 
All  look'd  so  joyous  at  that  pretty  scene  ; 
For  ev'ry  heart  was  on  her  fix'd  with  love, 
For  all  did  of  this  gentle  Queen  approve. 

To  Brocket  then  she  went,  with  horsemen  gay, 
And  yeomen  state,  and  ladies  on  that  day 
So  brightly  dress' d,  in  silks  and  satins  fine, 
To  honor  her  !    that  charming  Queen  of  mine  ! 

At  Panshanger  she  could  not  always  stay, 
So  she  was  forced  again  to  go  away, 
To  honor  Windsor  with  her  presence  fair, 
Once  more  to  see  her  joyful  people  there. 

The  merry  people  when  she  went  away, 
All  chang'd  from  happy  on  that  dismal  day 
To  sadness  ;    for  the  Queen  was  going  to  part 
From  them,  and  leave  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 
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And  may  she  evermore  be  happy  there, 
Herself,  her  husband,  and  her  children  fair ; 
And  may  God  bless  her  ev'ry  day  and  night, 
And  grant  that  she  may  prosper  in  his  sight. 

FORDWICH,    April  22,  1842. 

The  following  letters,  which  I  have  selected  from  among  a  great 
number,  were  written  by  Lady  Cowper  to  her  mother  Lady  de  Grey, 
while  in  Dublin,  where  Lord  de  Grey  was  Viceroy,  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government ;  I  think  they  are  interesting  for  their  own 
sake ;  and,  moreover,  they  seem  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  life 
which  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper  were  leading  at  that  time,  and  in 
which  their  children  were  being  brought  up.  In  December  1841, 
Lady  Cowper  writes  this  description  of  her  two  boys  to  their 
grandmother  : — 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  boys  in  their  kilts.  They  are  so  pretty. 
Indeed  I  should  say  much  the  prettiest  dresses  I  ever  saw ;  so 
very  boyish.  They  have  grey  scotch  plaid  petticoats,  very  full ; 
with  waistcoats  of  the  same,  and  a  brown  leather  belt,  and  silver 
buckles  ;  surmounted  by  a  regular  boy's  jacket  of  velveteen,  with 
very  small  linen  collars  like  a  man's  shirt.  I  think  when  Summer 
comes,  if  we  are  all  alive,  I  shall  put  Mitty  into  jacket  and  trowsers. 
He  looks  so  well  in  them,  and  he  has  ended  by  having  such  a  good 
figure.  .  .  . 

Broadlands.     Thursday.     January  1842. 

My  own  dearest  Mammy, — Don't  you  think  sea  air  would  do 
you  good  ?  and  if  you  were  to  go  to  Sea  Point  or  Black  Rock 
(what  do  you  call  it  ?)  before  you  settled  in  Dublin.  I  do  hope 
you  will  carry  the  Dublin  Election.  Here  they  think  they  will  by 
50.  But  do  not  appear  confident ;  and  think  it  would  be  better 
Lord  Morpeth  were  not  put  up.  Lord  Palmerston  is  bitter  as 
usual,  and  evidently  cannot  get  reconciled  to  not  being  longer 
Sec.t.ry,  tho'  he  don't  appear  at  all  bored  from  having  a  great  deal 
to  do,  but  he  abuses  every  thing,  and  every  body  connected  with 
the  Tories.  Thinks  Lord  Ashburton  a  rascal,  Sir  R.  P.  ditto  : 
Lord  Aberdeen  ditto  :  ditto  :  and  so  on.  Whereas  Lord  Melbourne 
shines  beside  him  by  his  candour.  Thinking  every  body  means 
well  and  will  do  well.  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  looking  20  years 
younger  and  better,  and  walks  firmly  and  well,  and  has  a  pink 
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colour  which  becomes  him,  and  his  dress  is  really  too  beautiful. 
It  is  beyond  !  ! — Minny,  Billy  and  C.  Gore  come  to-morrow, 
Ht:  Baring  on  Monday,  Spencer  today.  The  Sydneys  come  to  us 
next  week,  and  I  have  asked  some  other  people,  but  I  don't  know 
whom  we  shall  get.  The  Dacres  come  the  week  after.  My  own 
darling,  I  do  long  to  see  you  again,  and  I  do  hope  and  pray  that 
you  will  come  over  in  April.  How  I  wish  I  was  with  you  now. 
I  trust  your  headaches  will  get  better ;  they  must  be  so  worrying. 
Do  think  of  the  sea ;  they  say  there  is  such  a  good  hotel  at  Sea 
Point.  Ever  your  own  child,  A.  F.  C. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.    Sunday.     March  1842. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  your  last  letter  that  Lady  Clanricarde 
is  become  so  very  political.  She  is  a  very  foolish  woman  for  her 
pains,  for  I  am  satisfied  the  less  a  woman  has  to  do  with  eager 
ardent  virulent  politics,  the  better.  She  cannot  help  taking  her 
husband's  side,  particularly  if  he  holds  high  office ;  but  I  am  sure 
neither  party  like  political  Women,  and  Ladies  Salisbury,  Jersey, 
Palmerston,  &  Co.  have  never  been  thought  the  better  of  for  the  line 
they  took.  Lady  Clanricarde  will  lose  her  popularity  with  one 
side,  without  gaining  any  on  the  other,  if  she  becomes  a  regular 
politician.  When  I  met  her  at  Bessborough  I  saw  she  was  strong 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  English  politics,  but  I  could  not 
make  out  that  she  was  so  upon  Irish ;  and  Fordwich  tried  to  fish 
out  her  opinion,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  get  out  anything.  With 
respect  to  your  being  supposed  to  save  money  &c.,  I  think  nothing 
of  that ;  and  tho'  I  have  heard  some  of  the  Whigs  in  Ireland  say 
so,  I  have  never  attached  any  importance  to  it,  because  we  know 
in  the  first  place  that  you  do  it  very  handsomely,  and  we  also 
know  that  it  is  the  common  complaint  against  all  Lord  Lieutenants 
by  their  opponents,  for  the  Tories  said  just  the  same  of  Lord 
Normanby,  who  we  all  know  lived  as  well,  and  did  it  as  hand- 
somely as  anybody  could.  Besides  I  think  it  proves  that  they 
have  nothing  else  to  say,  if  they  can  catch  hold  of  nothing  else. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  no  Whig  has  been  able  to  get  hold  of  any 
substantial  grievance  against  Papa,  and  the  sort  of  men  that  Lord 
Melbourne  is,  do  him  ample  justice.  I  think  he  is  much  more 
respected  than  Sir  R.  Peel,  by  that  party,  as  all  people  think  him 
honest  and  he  has  not  had  to  swallow  any  opinions  either  public 
or  private.  .  .  .  Goodbye,  darling. 
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To  the  Same. 

Brocket.    November  19.     1842. 

We  found  Lord  Melbourne  l  looking  better,  and  I  thought  in 
tolerable  spirits,  but  to-day  he  is  rather  languid.  The  truth  is 
that  he  varies  from  day  to  day,  tho'  on  the  whole  he  certainly 
improves  wonderfully.  It  is  wonderful  after  such  an  attack  as 
he  has  had,  how  he  should  be  what  he  is.  Adine  [Lady  Beauvale] 
tells  me,  that  tho'  Holland  did  not  despair  of  his  life,  he  thought 
he  never  would  get  the  use  of  his  limbs  again.  And  even  after  he 
began  to  amend  he  thought  it  might  be  6  months  before  he  could 
move.  Whereas  he  walks  alone  now,  very  well ;  has  more  move- 
ment in  his  arm,  tho'  he  cannot  use  it  well  for  anything.  He  was 
one  whole  month  exactly  like  a  log,  with  the  whole  of  one  side, 
face,  back,  &c.,  completely  useless,  the  saliva  falling  from  his  mouth, 
and  yet  Lady  Palmerston  actually  wrote  to  us  that  he  was  getting 
quite  right.  For  a  fortnight  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  she  did  not 
see  him  for  ten  days,  I  think — she  had  not  seen  him  when  she 
wrote  to  Fordwich  that  it  was  a  stomach  attack,  but  that  he  was 
right  again,  and  when  Adine  [Lady  Beauvale]  had  written  the  truth 
to  me,  she  made  her  burn  the  letter,  saying  '  she  must  not  tell  any 
one  it  was  paralysis,  and  particularly  not  me,  for  I  should  tell  you 
and  Papa,  and  it  would  do  much  harm  to  the  party,'  was  there  ever 
such  a  woman  !  I  dont  believe  that  Minny  [Lady  Shaftesbury]  or 
Fanny  [Lady  Jocelyn]  to  this  moment,  have  any  idea  how  ill  he 
was,  for  Adine  says  Minny  wrote  when  he  was  still  in  great  danger, 
to  say  how  glad  she  was  he  was  getting  well.  Lady  P.  wrote  to 
the  Queen  to  say,  he  had  had  a  giddiness  in  the  head  from  stomach, 
and  fainting  :  upon  which  the  Queen  said  to  Albert :  '  What  an  odd 
thing  ;  why  does  she  write  to  me  about  such  a  trifling  thing  ?  ' 

The  next  day  she  heard  thro'  Clarke  what  had  really  happened 
(to  whom  Holland  had  told  it),  and  Holland  was  going  about  Town, 
telling  the  truth  when  she  was  telling  every  one  he  had  had  a 
giddiness  proceeding  from  stomach.  I  doubt  myself  his  ever  being 
his  former  self  again,  but  pray  do  not  say  so.  I  think  at  his  age,  so 
violent  a  shock  must  make  a  great  difference,  and  that  tho'  he 
may  live  and  recover  his  general  health,  he  must  be  an  older  and 
more  infirm  man  than  before.  Lord  Duncannon  is -just  come; 
and  we  expect  the  Beauvales  to  dinner.  They  have  all  been  over 

1  Lord  Melbourne  was  then  leading  the  Opposition  ;  but  after  this  attack  of  paralysis 
he  left  the  leadership  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  seldom  spoke  again.  He  died  on 
November  24,  1848. 
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to  Wrest  and  had  a  capital  day's  shooting.  I  don't  like  its  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Russell.  I  have  just  got  your 
letter,  and  am  so  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  so  unwell.  I  daresay 
the  sudden  cold  weather  has  been  very  trying.  Thank  God,  it 
has  not  affected  dear  Papa.  Pray  get  Lieut:  Eyre's  book  upon 
India  :  it  will  interest  Papa  I  am  sure.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
surprised  every  one  by  coming  down  to  dinner  (nothing  but  the 
family  here)  in  a  brown  gauze  gown,  looped  up  all  round  over  sky 
blue  satin,  with  great  bouquets  of  blue  flowers  :  and  a  diadem 
wreath  of  blue  flowers  to  match.  Elizabeth  in  a  pink  satin, 
looped  up  over  white  satin  with  green  .  .  .  (end  missing). 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.    Friday  even.     1843. 

Here  we  are  home  again  to  my  great  joy,  there  is  nothing  like 
one's  own  fireside,  and  tho'  I  love  Lord  Melbourne  dearly,  and  like 
them  all,  yet  going  there  is  a  great  exertion  to  body  and  mind. 
For  one  has  to  stay  with  him  all  day;   and  dear  Adine  [Lady 
Beauvale]  with  all  her  charms,  cannot  let  one  alone  for  one  minute. 
She  is  much  pleasanter  in  another  person's  house  :  for  then  she  stays 
with  Freddy  in  his  own  room,  and  does  not  keep  running  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  settling  the  chairs  and  giving  up  hers  to  every- 
body, and  always  taking  the  worst  seat,  and  putting  me  in  a  fuss. 
But  she  is  a  dear  thing,  and  her  conduct  is  truly  admirable,  for  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  so  much  good  temper,  unselfishness,  and  self 
denial  joined  in  anyone.  He  really  is  a  lucky  man.   I  do  not  think  I 
heard  any  news.    Lady  Palmerston  wrote  this  morn.    I  think  since 
these  Indian  Papers  have  come  out,  that  the  Whigs  are  not  quite  so 
cock-a-hoop,  and  that  they  will  probably  carry  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Ellenborough  without  opposition,  for  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  both  Govrs:  Genls:  appear  to  be  in  the  same  boat,  but  I  have 
sent  for  the  blue  book  (which  only  contains  500  folio  pages)  and 
mean  to  get  up  the  question  forthwith.     Poor  Lady  Peel !    I 
cannot  conceive  a  more  miserable  condition  than  hers,  and  most 
truly  grateful  am  I  that  I  am  not  in  it  myself,  for  I  think  I  should 
lose  my  senses.     I  think  however  that  he  is  in  no  greater  danger 
than  any  other  Minister  has  always  been,  and  that  the  vile  wicked 
love  of  mischief  alone  originates  the  letters  she  gets  ...  I  found 
my  dear  children  quite  well  and  charmed  to  get  us  home  again.  .  .  . 
The  report  is  that  Lord  Ailesbury  is  dying  at  Paris  !     Poor  Lady 
A.  !  !   to  be  a  Dowr:  ! 
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To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.  January  29.  1843. 

How  gratifying  dear  Pappy's  Levee  was  !  No  one  who  has  not 
so  recently  enjoyed  the  humours  of  a  steam-packet,  as  I  have 
done,  can  fully  appreciate  the  devotion  of  a  man,  who  goes  over 
on  purpose  for  an  occasion  of  that  kind  !  Dear  Pappy,  I  am  glad 
of  it,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  the  worse  for  it  afterwards.  I  long 
to  hear  how  your  Drawing  Room  went  off.  ...  I  hear  from 
Brocket  to-day,  that  they  have  written  from  Town  that  McNaugh- 
ton  thought  he  had  shot  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  seemed  surprised  when 
he  heard  he  had  not.  It  appears  that  in  Scotland,  Peel  always  went 
about  in  Lord  Aberdeen's,  or  one  of  the  Royal  carriages,  and 
poor  E.  Drummond  in  his  ;  so  they  suppose  the  mistake  arose  in 
that  manner.  What  a  dreadful  thing  !  They  say  he  is  decidedly 
not  mad,  so  I  trust  they  will  hang  him.  Lord  Melbourne  says  that 
when  he  was  in  office,  he  constantly  received  threatening  letters, 
some  he  sent  to  the  police,  and  others  he  took  no  notice  of.  They 
generally  came  from  people  who  said  they  had  been  ill-used  by  the 
government.  Lady  Holland  has  seen  the  Recorder,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  brother,  who  told  him,  he  expected  his  brother  home 
soon,  as  he  only  went  out  for  a  year  :  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
the  report,  that  he  has  been  recalled.  Lord  Palmerston  tells 
me  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  he  went  out  he 
really  did  take  out  instructions  to  recall  the  troops ;  but  then, 
these  instructions  were  given  before  the  Revolt  in  Afghanistan 
had  broken  out,  and  that  where  he  shewed  want  of  discretion  was 
in  issuing  the  order  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  face  of 
things,  so  that  if  Pollock  &  Co:  had  not  providentially  disobeyed 
his  orders  at  their  own  risk,  the  troops  would  have  left  the  country 
before  the  Home  despatches  counter-ordering  these  former  com- 
mands, on  hearing  of  the  Revolution,  reached  him.  This  sounds 
not  unlikely.  The  more  so  as  Lord  Sydney  tells  me  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  declared,  that  he  only  acted  according  to  his  home 
orders.  However  as  neither  the  gov:  nor  he  could  foresee  that 
Pollock  would  refuse  to  execute  those  orders  it  is  lucky  for  him 
that  it  has  turned  out  as  it  has.  ...  I  am  going  to  drive  the 
children  over  to  Brocket  to-morrow.  Lord  and  Lady  St.  John  go, 
and  they  expect  Charles  Howard  and  his  wife  there.  Lord  M. 
walked  three  miles  yesterday  without  fatigue,  tho'  it  was  so  hot, 
and  he  had  on  a  wadded  great  coat ;  that  however  shews  how 
much  improved  he  is.  E.  Sydney  tells  me  she  hears  Lord  Ebring- 
ton  is  smitten  with  Elizabeth  Leveson,  but  that  she  does  not  appear 
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to  care  for  him.     I  thought  as  much  on  his  part  in  London. 
Goodbye,  dearest  Mammy. 

The  following  extracts  occur  in  letters  written  about  this  time  : 
'  The  children  are  getting  into  good  order  again,  and  look  v:  well. 
Mitty  is  a  different  creature  when  he  is  in  good  health.  He  and 
his  father  get  on  v:  well  together,  and  mutually  study  Latin,  which 
is  a  good  thing  for  both.'  And :  '  Mitty  has  grown  almost  as  round 
as  Jocelyn,  only  with  a  brighter  colour.  I  never  saw  him  look 
so  handsome.  Dimitty  is  captivating  and  seductive  as  ever,  and 
v:  good.'  And,  again,  respecting  the  idea  of  a  tutor :  '  Mitty  is 
really  not  too  much  for  Met:  and  is  in  capital  order  as  to  temper 
and  conduct,  and  is  really  a  charming  boy  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  be  happier  and  better  with  a  man,  as  he  is  manly  and 
very  old  of  his  age  in  games  &c.,  and  yet  he  wants  rational  conversa- 
tion.' And,  a  little  later:  'Mitty  continues  the  beauty  of  the 
family,  and  I  am  much  complimented  upon  him,  I  assure  you.' 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     Sunday,  January.     1843. 

What  a  life  of  fatigue  you  lead,  and  how  you  must  wish  some- 
times to  be  at  home  again.  I  shall  die  if  Papa  stays  another  winter, 
and  I  think  such  a  horrible  thing  never  can  take  place.  It  makes 
me  giddy  to  think  of  your  dinners  and  parties.  I  have  no  news 
to  tell  you  ;  for  my  life  is  as  quiet  and  monotonous,  as  yours  is 
the  contrary,  and  the  children  are  not  even  naughty  enough  to 
give  me  a  diversion,  and  I  have  not  even  got  one  new  book,  and 
am  obliged  to  read  the  old  ones.  By  way  of  a  novelty  F.  and  I 
argue  about  '  free  trade,'  and  we  both  get  out  of  temper,  and 
I  daresay  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  we  try  to  read  the 
debates,  which  are  very  stupid  I  think,  but  all  this,  tho'  it  makes 
the  time  go  quickly  away,  gives  no  material  for  letters.  By  the 
way  I  have  one  piece  of  gossip.  The  poor  Tankervilles  are  quite 
ruined,  and  have  had  an  execution  at  Walton.  I  hear  their 
Sevres  service  went  for  £120,  being  worth  £500.  I  don't  know  if 
that  is  true ;  but  if  so,  I  shall  sit  down  and  cry,  that  you  did  not 
get  it.  It  appears  that  he  has  been  ruined  by  French  Ladies. 
He  gave  in  his  accounts  to  Lady  T.  to  look  over  ;  and  amongst 
other  bills,  she  found  some  for  pony  carriages,  and  furnishing 
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houses,  which  put  her  in  a  great  rage.  Upon  her  flying  out  at 
him,  and  complaining  that  whilst  she  had  been  economising  and 
giving  up  her  opera  box,  &c.,  he  had  been  amusing  himself  in  this 
way,  he  told  her  that  the  money  had  been  spent  on  a  little  French 
woman  '  who  was  an  angel,  and  the  most  disinterested  woman 
in  the  world  '  and  .  .  .  and  this  with  a  rental  of  £32,000  a  year  ! 
I  hope  C.  Forester  is  not  trustee  to  Lord  Maidstone's  (not  marriage) 
settlements,  with  Nelly  Homes  ;  for  he  has  at  d'Orsay's  instiga- 
tion settled  an  annuity  for  life  upon  her  of  £400,  as  a  sinecure ; 
so  Lord  Melbourne  declares  there  is  no  immorality  in  it. 


To  the  Same. 

1  Stanhope  Street.     Wednesday,  February.     1843. 

We  arrived  safe  and  sound  yesterday,  highly  disgusted  with 
London,  and  wishing  ourselves  back  again  in  the  country,  with  all 
our  might.  I  am  so  well  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  have  to  wait 
a  fortnight.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  darling,  for  all  you  tell 
me  about  Minny  and  Fanny,  and  very  often  a  third  person,  whom 
all  parties  are  open  with,  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  fact  is, 
as  Fordwich  said  when  I  read  him  your  letter,  all  the  Cowpers 
have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they  are  de  trop,  and  an  innate  shyness 
which  makes  them  uncertain  of  their  position  with  others,  and  gives 
a  coldness  to  their  manners  which  is  quite  repelling.  You  feel 
it  with  my  husband,  therefore  no  wonder  /  feel  it  with  Minny. 
Now  I  am  so  different  from  them,  I  am  so  much  more  open-hearted 
and  insouciante.  I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  say  what  I  do 
not  feel,  that  when  I  express  affection,  I  think  people  ought  to 
believe  me  ;  when  I  press  them  to  come  and  see  me,  I  expect  them 
to  believe  I  wish  it ;  and  certainly  I  know,  tho'  I  don't  believe 
myself  to  be  huffy,  I  am  proud,  too  much  so  ;  and  when  they 
reject  me  with  what  I  think  coldness,  I  feel '  very  well,  I  don't  want 
you.'  I  know  with  Minny  for  one  kind  word  she  has  ever  said 
to  me,  I  have  said  1,000  to  her  ;  and  when  we  are  together  for  a 
few  days,  we  get  on  admirably  ;  but  somehow,  I  have  always 
felt  I  did  not  suit  her,  except  habit  threw  us  together ;  and  her 
habits  and  friends  are  different  from  mine  ;  and  in  fact,  she  having 
no  house  in  the  country  for  me  to  go  to,  and  Ashley  never  coming 
to  mine,  and  in  London  my  never  living  with  anyone  who  does 
not  come  half  way  to  meet  me,  I  do  see  very  little  of  her.  But 
then  I  own,  I  thought  she  did  not  care.  I  have  but  the  afternoons 
between  the  boys'  dinners  and  their  lessons,  to  have  them  with 
me ;  and  to  have  them  I  make  it  a  rule  to  sacrifice  everything  else, 
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and  never  pay  a  visit  till  I  leave  them  at  home.  All  last  summer 
I  never  saw  any  one  in  consequence,  because  I  do  not  like  to  give 
up  walking  with  them  of  an  afternoon,  therefore  driving  with  a 
person  is  difficult ;  but  I  am  determined  I  will  do  my  best  with 
both  Minny  and  Fanny,  to  make  them  more  with  me,  and  to  see 
more  of  them,  for  after  all,  they  are  the  only  people  in  the  world 
I  love,  after  you  and  Mary.  Fordwich  says,  he  is  sure  Lady  Pm: 
sees  more  of  them  than  they  think,  only  that  she  once  only  thought 
of  them,  and  now  she  is  more  devoted  to  others.  Lady  Pm:  came 
here  last  night.  She  says  every  body  is  ill ;  that  Lady  C.  Pawlett 
and  she  and  Lady  Lyndhurst  alone  give  parties ;  that  the  Tanker- 
villes  are  living  in  a  little  house  in  Grosvenor  St.  smaller  than 
Fanny's ;  and  that  she  is  obliged  to  give  her  things  to  her  friends 
to  keep,  as  everything  is  liable  to  be  seized  that  she  has  in  the 
house.  The  esclandre  all  happened  about  a  bond  which  became 
liable  on  a  certain  day  ;  and  which  he,  knowing  he  had  no  money, 
went  to  Paris  to  avoid,  being  ignorant  (old  idiot)  that  tho'  as  a 
peer  he  could  not  be  arrested  in  England,  the  man  he  owed  money 
to  here  could  transfer  the  debt  to  Paris,  and  there  he  could  be 
put  in  prison.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  with  his  French  Ladies 
&  Co:,  when  Brougham  called  on  him,  and  told  him  to  decamp 
instantly,  or  he  would  be  in  St:  Pelagic,  so  he  returned  in  the 
same  train  he  went ;  having  incurred  the  additional  expense  of 
his  journey,  and  found  every  article  seized  upon  here.  Douglas  a 
was  married  in  his  kilt  to  match  all  the  Kings  and  princes  that 
attended  his  wedding.  I  hear  the  Duke  gives  him  £10,000  a  year 
.  .  .  and  people  say  he  is  to  have  Arran  given  up  to  him. 

To  the  Same. 

1  Stanhope  Street.   February.   1844. 

Fanny  and  Spencer  are  arrived  safe  and  sound,  but  I  have  not 
seen  them.  .  .  .  People  drop  in  one  after  another  in  the  morning 
and  one  has  no  time  for  anything.  I  saw  Lord  Clanwilliam,  who 
seems  well.  He  says  Mr:  Herbert  gave  a  good  account  of  Papa  on 
the  whole  and  thought  him  looking  well.  I  hope  therefore  he  is 
not  worse.  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  get  you  both  home  again,  and  now 
that  O'Connell  is  likely  to  be  shut  up,  the  time  approaches.  .  .  . 
The  Drawing-Room  was  not  full,  and  no  beauty  but  Miss  Barring- 
ton,  who  is  quite  perfect  they  say.  The  Duchess  of  Montrose  is 
flirting  a  great  deal  with  G.  Payne,  of  gambling  notoriety  :  and 

'  Douglas,'  eleventh  Duke  of  Hamilton,  married  February  23,  1843,  Princess  Mary 
of  Baden. 
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her  reputation  is  much  damaged  in  consequence.  And  Lady 
Ernest  Bruce  with  Lord  Cantelupe.  The  latter  is  going  on  well, 
but  I  should  feel  very  nervous  about  his  eye,  if  I  were  he,  tho' 
Guthrie  gives  him  hopes  of  recovering  the  sight  of  it.  .  .  .  Young 
Mr:  Mountain  wont  do,  but  I  have  heard  of  another  (tutor).  Met 
is  to  be  married  at  Whitsuntide.  She  is  very  happy.  It  really 
is  a  capital  match  for  her,  and  all  the  gentry  about  have  been  very 
civil  about  her.  We  shall  have  a  '  grand  wedding  '  and  the  little 
Vyners  will  be  brides-maids. 

To  the  Same. 

Stanhope  Street.      Thursday,  1844. 

We  had  a  pleasant  dinner  yesterday.  Malmesburys.  He 
important ;  and  she  rather  grand  and  conceited — but  a  good 
creature.  Charteris.  She  very  very  handsome  and  nice.  He 
altered  in  looks,  but  I  am  fond  of  him.  Ashleys.  He  in  great 
form  and  spirits  about  his  bill.  The  Government  are  in  a  great 
taking  about  it.  He  says  Graham  has  behaved  very  ill  to  him  about 
it,  and  gave  him  distinctly  to  understand  that  they  meant  to  leave 
the  time  of  labour  to  the  decision  of  the  H.  of  Commons ;  but  he 
hears  since,  that  Graham  has  promised  some  master  manufac- 
turers that  he  will  not  hear  of  an  hour  less  than  12.  On  Sunday 
they  whipped  up  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  sent  expresses  into 
the  country,  there  being  no  post ;  and  on  Sat:  sent  a  message  to 
Ashley l  to  say  he  was  placing  them  in  a  very  unpleasant  position. 
And  begged  of  him  to  give  up  his  bill.  Ashley  replied  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question.  That  the  factory  bill  was  the  aim  and 
object  of  his  life,  that  he  had  refused  office  on  account  of  it.  There- 
fore, now  that  he  was  within  reach  of  his  object,  it  would  be  ruin 
to  his  character  to  give  it  up.  They  then  said  he  might  manage 
to  be  handsomely  beat  upon  it,  because  if  he  beat  them,  they 
would  throw  up  the  bill  altogether.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether  he  will  beat  them  to-morrow,  and  if  he  does  if  they  will 
dare  throw  up  the  bill.  All  the  Westriding  and  most  of  the  Lan- 
cashire Members  are  come  round  to  it,  on  account  of  the  strong 
feeling  expressed  by  the  operatives  :  and  Bright,  the  Anti-Corn-law 
Quaker,  who  attacked  Ashley,  has  received  such  a  drubbing,  he 
will  not  dare  make  his  appearance  again.  Every  body  agrees 
that  Peel  was  in  a  towering  rage,  and  that  it  is  a  very  awkward 
question  for  the  Govt:  and  the  most  disagreeable  they  could  have 
to  deal  with.  We  had  that  odious  J.  Vernon,  Mr:  Luttrell,^J. 
Pon:,  and  Charles  Greville. 

1  Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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That  made  up  the  dinner.  Fanny  and  Jocelyn  came  in  the 
evening  from  the  Palace.  She  is  in  great  beauty.  She  says  poor 
Constance  is  quite  miserable  and  Lord  C.  [Castlereagh]  has  entirely 
broke  with  her,  and  says  if  he  lives  for  ever  he  will  never  renew,  and 
that  he  is  convinced,  even  if  he  did,  she  would  never  be  happy  ; 
because  after  Lord  Uxbridge's  conduct  to  him,  he  never  could  go 
into  his  house,  or  admit  him  into  his  own.  So  on  the  whole  I 
suppose  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Poor  Lady  Uxbridge  is  quite  dying. 
But  I  will  give  you  the  last  accounts  before  I  go  out.  I  have  not 
heard  this  morning  but  am  now  going  to  send,  I  saw  Lord 
Sydney  yest:  who  appears  in  very  good  case.  E.  [Lady  Sydney] 
has  got  a  cold  and  I  am  going  to  see  her  and  Lady  Anglesey 
to-day.  Fanny  goes  to  Paris  on  Wed:  for  10  days. 

To  the  Same. 

Stanhope  Street.     Saturday.   (1844.)     [Probably,  April.] 

How  I  do  long  to  get  dear  Pappy  home.  When  I  think  of 
the  wonderful  good  he  derived  from  Brighton  in  a  few  days,  I 
really  feel  jumping  out  of  my  skin  to  get  him  home,  either  to 
Buxton,  or  else  where.  God  grant  he  may  not  be  kept.  No  one 
seems  to  apprehend  any  rows.  Lady  Holland's  dinner  was  rather 
sombre.  Lord  Melbourne  looked  ill,  and  is  grown  quite  painful 
in  society,  from  not  knowing  what  he  will  say  next.  I  think 
him  much  altered,  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  he  can  last  much 
longer.  We  had  only  Lady  Palmerston,  and  Beauvale,  and  C. 
Gore,  out  of  spirits.  Lord  Bessborough  very  agreeable.  Freddy 
Leveson  too  charming,  and  old  Luttrell.  Lots  of  people  in  the 
evening,  very  agreeable.  J.  Pon:,  Howick,  Poodle,  Standish, 
St.  Aulaires,  and  many  others.  I  staid  rather  late  and  went  for 
half  an  hour  to  Lady  Ailesbury's,  which  was  rather  pretty  and 
pleasant.  Every  one  in  deep  black  for  old  Sweden.  ...  I  hear 
(for  I  have  not  read  it)  that  Lord  Normanby  attacked  Papa  very 
much  last  night,  and  my  Uncle  was  very  angry  when  he  replied. 
No  one  seemed  to  approve  much  of  Lord  Normanby's  attack,  and 
they  all  laugh  at  him.  I  think  Ashley's  bill  has  killed  all  politics  ; 
and  Whigs  and  Tories  appear  to  live  in  brotherly  unity  and  love. 
Two  Rads:  were  overheard  by  one  of  our  friends  the  other  night 
in  the  Reform  Club,  talking  of  Lord  Palmerston's  line  upon 
Factories,  Right  of  seam ;  and  one  said  '  Why  does  he  take  this 
line,  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  his  party  ?  '  to  which  the  other 
replied  '  It  is  all  Lady  P.'s  doing — she  is  a  very  religious  woman.' 
Lord  Clan:  has  just  been  here  looking  dreadfully  ill,  he  leaves 
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London  for  Ireland  in  about  3  weeks.     He  says  that  Normanby 
behaved  very  ill  last  night. 

Goodbye,  darling, 

Your  own  child, 

A.  F.  COWPER. 

To  the  Same. 

We  are  rather  in  distress  at  the  Vyners  leaving  Ireland  on 
Thursday,  unless  they  will  come  to  Panshanger,  for  we  much  want 
to  return  there  on  Sat:  to  see  our  little  girls,  &c.,  and  if  they  arrive 
on  Sat:,  or  rather  don't  (for  after  waiting  a  fortnight  for  them  every 
day  at  Panshanger  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  we  shall 
do  the  same  again)  we  shall  have  to  stay  on  and  on  here.  London 
is  not  pleasant  and  we  pine  without  the  female  part  of  our  family. 
The  Beauvales,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  E.  Edens  dined  here  last 
night,  and  Lord  Auckland  came  in  the  even:  .  It  was  pleasant,  but 
Lord  M.  is  low  and  out  of  spirits.  They  are  all  very  strong  against 
Ashley's  bill.  It  is  astonishing  how  people  think  of  nothing  else, 
and  how  hot  they  are  upon  it.  He  said,  '  I  am  told,  that  I  am 
the  only  man  in  London  who  says  a  good  word  for  the  government. 
Pray  when  you  write,  tell  your  mother  so,  to  console  her.'  I 
said  I  would,  for  I  thought  you  were  the  only  woman  who  did, 
where  upon  Lord  Beauvale  *  said,  he  had  no  doubt  if  he  could  see 
your  heart,  that  you  did  not.  He,  Ld:  B.  is  grown  more  violently 
conservative  than  anything  you  ever  saw,  and  is  all  for  the  Tories 
being  in  ;  but  dislikes  Peel  &  Graham.  I  saw  Lady  Tankerville 
yest: ,  who  had  just  had  Lady  Jersey  with  her  in  dreadful  spirits ; 
saying  the  gov:  were  going  out  about  Ashley's  bill.  I  tried  to 
console  her,  saying,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  was  absurd.  For  how 
can  they  go  out,  when  there  is  no  one  to  come  in  ?  The  Whigs 
are  split  upon  it.  The  Tories  are  split  upon  it,  and  even  the 
Ho  wick  party  are,  for  being  only  composed  of  Lord  H.  and  C.  Wood, 
the  latter  votes  against  the  former.  .  .  .  Jocelyn  has  been  so 
frightened  that  he  departed  with  alacrity  to  Paris  to  avoid  it. 
Lord  Granby  says  nothing  will  tempt  him  to  come,  and  Gaskell  and 
some  others  of  the  gov:  say  the  same  thing.  But  they  say  that 
Lord  Granby  won't  be  turned  out  in  consequence,  as  the  Prince 

1  Frederick  James  Lamb,  Lord  Beauvale,  third  son  of  Peniston,  first  Viscount 
Melbourne,  and  younger  brother  to  William  Viscount  Melbourne,  was  born  in  1782. 
Was  created  Baron  Beauvale  in  1839.  He  married  in  1841,  aged  sixty,  the  Countess 
Alexandrine  Julia,  aged  twenty,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Maltzahn,  Prussian  Minister 
at  Vienna,  where  he,  Lord  Beauvale,  was  English  Ambassador.  He  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Melbourne  in  1848  and  died  in  1853. 
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is  proud  of  having  him  about  him.  The  Prince,  poor  man,  gets 
lots  of  abuse,  and  he  and  the  Queen  are  grown  so  stingy,  that  they 
give  great  offence.  During  his  affliction  he  employed  himself  in 
looking  over  the  household  accounts,  and  has  discovered  great 
peculation.  1,400  mince  pies  were  made  on  Xmas  day,  and 
everything  in  proportion.  He  has  given  the  overlooking  of  this 
to  G.  Anson,  so  you  may  imagine  how  unpopular  it  makes  them 
both.  The  Dwarf  went  to  the  Queen  the  other  even:  and  she 
gave  him  2  sugar  plums  and  nothing  else.  Fanny  saw  this  !  She 
gave  Lady  Adeliza  Manners  a  plain  dark  blue  bracelet  with  a  gold 
clasp,  and  the  Q.  Dow:  gave  her  a  diamond  one  !  and  Lady  L. 
Cavendish  got  a  little  brooch  with  a  few  small  stones  in  it !  Is 
it  not  a  pity  ?  .  .  .  That  everlasting  Lady  Palmerston  has  another 
party  on  Sat: 

I  insert  here  a  letter  from  Lord  Beauvale  to  Countess  A.  de 
Maltzahn  relating  to  the  question  of  his  offer  of  marriage  (referred 
to  in  the  note  in  preceding  page),  which  is  interesting. 

Votre  lettre,  Adine,  est  pour  rendre  fou  quiconque  ne  le  serait 
pas  deja.  C'est  d'une  '  noble  creature.'  J'y  repondrois  comme 
devant  Dieu.  D'abord  a  votre  question  sur  moi-meme.  Je  ne 
vois  pas  pour  moi  les  sacrifices  dont  elle  parle.  Je  ne 
vois  dans  ma  vie  qu'une  douce  creature  de  plus,  pour  m'aider  et 
pour  m'aimer.  Je  sais  en  meme  temps  que  des  ce  moment-la, 
tout  mon  bonheur  dependroit  d'Elle,  et  que  je  ne  pourrois  pas 
rester  heureux  si  je  la  voyois  autrement.  Par  egoi'sme  done 
autant  que  par  amour  pour  Elle,  il  faut  que  je  m'occupe  de  son 
avenir.  Je  sais  qu'il  y  auroit  un  temps  de  delire,  valant  peut- 
etre  une  vie  ;  mais  si  je  regarde  a  travers  qu'y  vois-je  ?  Je  vois 
une  fille  encore  jeune,  attachee  a  un  pauvre  vieillard,  en  ayant 
soin  et  peut-etre  honte.  Je  vois  une  jeune  veuve  dans  un  pays 
qui  n'est  pas  le  sien,  auquel  elle  est  attachee  par  les  interets  de 
ses  enfants,  tandis  que  ses  pensees  la  ramenent  a  sa  famille. 
D'un  autre  cote  je  vois  la  meme  jeune  femme  etablie  dans  son 
pays  ;  ses  sceurs  mariees  a  cote  d'elle  ;  et  entouree  de  toute  sa 
famille.  Vous  ne  disconviendrez  pas  de  1'exactitude  de  ces 
tableaux  si  elle  vous  frappe.  Vous  n'aurez  que  3  mots  a  me  dire. 
Le  courage  m'a  manque.  Vous  direz  au  monde  que  vous  m'avez 
refuse.  Je  le  confirmerois.  II  ne  1'accepteroit  qu'avec  trop  de 
plaisir ;  tout  tourneroit  en  votre  faveur,  et  je  deviendrois  le 
plus  tendre  d'amis,  et  de  Peres.  Voila  peut-£tre  ce  que  la  raison 
vous  dicteroit.  '  However,  dear  Adine,'  avant  de  decider, 
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rappelez  vous  que  tout  depends  de  vous,  que  votre  destinee  est 
absolument  entre  vos  mains,  et  surtout  ne  doutez  jamais  de  votre 
ami.  [The  signature  is  a  little  scrawl.] 


In  Henry  Greville's  Journal  we  find  an  account  of  Lord  Beau- 
vale's  death  and  of  the  terrible  state  Lady  Beauvale  was  in  at 
the  time.  He  says  : — 

Feb.  6,  1853. — Yesterday  I  went  to  see  the  unhappy  Lady 
Beauvale  ;  and  apart  from  the  sorrow  of  witnessing  so  much  bodily 
and  mental  suffering,  it  is  really  a  singular  and  extraordinary  case. 
Here  is  a  woman  thirty-two  years  old,  and  therefore  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  has  lost  a  husband  of  71  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  whom  she  had  nursed  for  ten  years,  the  period  of  their 
union,  with  the  probable  or  possible  fatal  termination  of  his 
frequent  attacks  of  gout  constantly  before  her  eyes,  and  she  is 
not  merely  plunged  in  great  grief  at  the  loss  she  has  sustained, 
but  in  a  blank  and  hopeless  despair,  which  in  its  moral  and  physical 
effects  seriously  menaces  her  own  existence.  .  .  .  She  is  in  fact 
brokenhearted  ;  and  that  for  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father and  a  martyr  to  disease  and  infirmity ;  but  to  her  he  was 
everything  ;  she  had  consecrated  her  life  to  the  preservation  of 
his,  and  she  kept  his  vital  flame  alive  with  the  unwearied  watching 
of  a  Vestal  priestess.  .  .  .  '  Why,  she  says,  could  I  not  save  him 
now,  as  I  saved  him  heretofore  ?  '  and  not  having  been  able  to 
do  so,  she  regards  her  own  life  as  utterly  useless  and  unnecessary, 
and  only  hopes  to  be  relieved  of  it,  that  she  may  (as  she  believes 
and  expects)  be  able  to  join  him  in  some  other  world.1 

Among  Lady  de  Grey's  letters  I  also  find  one  dictated  by 
Francis,  aged  nine,  and  addressed  to  his  grandmother,  which  I  give 
in  its  entirety : — 

Stanhope  Street.      August  2,  1843. 

My  dearest  Mammy, — Francis  has  insisted  upon  my  writing  his 
letter  at  his  dictation,  because  his  is  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
and  except  at  his  lessons  it  is  not  an  accomplishment  he  is  very 
fond  of. 


1  Note  by  Henry  Greville.     '  She  lived,  however,  and  married  Lord  Forester  en 
secondes  noces,  in  1856.' 
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The  letter  is  enclosed,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

My  dearest  Grandmama, — I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  write  to 
you  sooner  ;  but  now  I  will  write  you  a  long  letter  to  make  up. 
We  went  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's  last  Wed:  and  we  saw  Punch 
and  danced,  and  I  danced  with  one  of  the  Abercorns,  and  I  thought 
it  was  very  nice.  Lady  Craven  gave  us  a  bagatelle  box,  and  I 
like  playing  at  it  very  much.  Isabella  Metcalfe  is  gone  to  be 
governess  there,  and  that  is  how  we  became  acquainted  with  her. 
She  has  got  a  little  girl  as  big  as  Dimitty  called  Elizabeth.  We 
are  going  to  Panshanger  today,  and  we  have  got  some  gardens 
there,  where  we  sowed  some  peas  and  beans  and  potatoes,  and 
mustard  and  cress  ;  and  they  are  all  come  up  and  we  have  eaten 
some  raw,  except  the  potatoes,  and  those  we  had  cooked.  When 
we  go  there,  we  mean  to  preserve  the  seed  and  sow  it  next  year. 
I  have  begun  to  keep  a  museum  of  dead  animals  ;  and  I  picked  up 
a  toad  and  two  lizards  quite  petrified  at  Putney.  We  played 
Sarah  our  maid  such  a  trick.  We  invited  her  to  tea  and  had  a 
pie  made,  baked  and  left  to  get  cold,  and  a  hole  made  and  it  filled 
with  frogs,  and  we  had  it  to  tea.  And  when  she  cut  it  one  of  them 
jumped  out,  and  she  threw  down  the  spoon  and  ran  out  of  the 
room  screaming,  and  we  laughed  very  much,  and  we  could  not 
catch  the  frog  afterwards,  so  William,  the  servant,  was  obliged 
to  come  and  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  out  away.  I  long  to  see  you 
again.  Give  my  love  to  Grandpapa  and  cousins,  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  me  a  better  boy  than  I  was  in  Ireland  now  that  I  am  grown 
bigger.  Mr.  Mettura  has  died  lately  and  left  Uncle  Spencer 
ten  thousand  a  year.  I  hope  your  ankle  is  better  than  it  was. 
Uncle  Billy  and  Mr.  Millbanke  have  been  lately  married,  and 
I  admire  Mrs.  Milbanke  most.  I  went  to  Uncle  Billy's  wedding, 
but  Mama  went  to  Jack's  Millbanke's.  My  hair  has  been  cut, 
and  Mama  has  promised  to  let  it  always  be  shorter  than  it  was 
before.  Goodbye  dear  Grandmama  your  ever  aff.  Grandson 
FRANCIS. 

The  last  one  I  will  add  is  from  Lady  Mary  Vyner,  in  April 
1844,  who,  while  staying  at  Panshanger,  writes  the  following 
account  of  her  sister's  family  to  Lady  de  Grey,  still  in 
Ireland  : — 

Mitty  is  magnificent ;  so  tall  and  upright.  Henry  dearer  than 
ever  ;  does  nothing  but  pay  me  the  most  lovely  compliments  ; 
Lena  improved  in  looks  and  much  in  manners,  but  looks  very 
tall  and  delicate.  Doll,  a  darling  ;  a  miniature  of  Reggie  ;  the 
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mouth,  chin,  and  hair,  there  is  no  difference  in.  I  adore  her. 
Adine  a  dear.  I  like  them  all ;  but  most  like  Dimitty.  In 
short,  they  are  most  satisfactory.  Fordwich  seems  well,  but 
very  thin,  but  I  believe  it  always  strikes  me  so  when  I  see  him 
first.  Anne  very  well  and  not  fatter  than  she  was.  .  .  . 

And  at  the  end  of  her  letter  she  adds :  '  I  am  sure  seeing  a 
good  Tory  again  is  a  comfort  to  her.  .  .  .' 

In  the  same  year,  in  one  of  Lady  Cowper's  letters,  is  recounted 
a  story  Francis  used  to  tell  of  himself.  She  says  : — 

I  must  tell  you  a  story  about  Mitty,  as  I  have  nothing  else  to 
tell  you,  which  may  amuse  Papa  ;  Met  overheard  him  one  day 
making  verses  upon  four  old  maids,  Miss  Lloyds,  who  live  in  the 
village  ;  and  ending  with  '  Oh  Miss  Charlotte,  She's  a  harlot.' 
Met's  pure  ears  were  of  course  much  shocked,  and  she  begged 
him  never  to  use  such  a  term  again,  as  it  was  not  right.  And 
for  some  time  she  succeeded,  but  alas  !  one  morning  he  had  the 
history  of  Rahab  at  prayers,  and  as  she  was  the  only  person  at 
Jericho  who  was  saved,  Mitty  could  not  I  suppose  help  thinking 
that  it  was  a  complimentary  term,  so  that  day  as  he  followed 
Met  into  dinner  in  state  (the  footman  standing  by  to  receive  them) 
he  clapped  his  hands  and  cried  out  quite  loud,  '  dear  Met,  you 
must  be  a  harlot !  ' 

My  only  doubt,  judging  from  his  own  version  of  the  story,  is 
whether  he  intended  the  term  to  be  entirely  complimentary  ! 
and  Lady  Cowper  must  have  forgotten  the  incident  at  lunch 
three  years  before. 

Later  on  there  was  a  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beck,  with  whom  the 
two  boys  worked  and  rode,  and  who  prepared  them  for  school ; 
and  who  was  not  more  beloved  by  them  than  their  governess. 
He  visited  us  after  we  married,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  some- 
what hard  dry  man  who  could  never  have  had  much  in  common 
with  small  boys.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  always  well 
looked  after  by  his  old  pupils  who  were  very  good  to  him.  Their 
schoolroom,  both  under  Miss  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Beck,  was  the 
octagon  room,  and  next  to  their  mother's  bedroom.  It  was  my 
dressing-room  all  through  my  married  life,  and  the  coldest  room 

c  2 
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in  the  then  very  cold  house,  and  Francis  often  told  me  of  the 
agonies  they  used  to  suffer  during  their  lessons  hours — that  they 
were  forbidden  to  stand  on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire  to  warm 
themselves,  and  that  their  hands  were  often  too  numb  to  write. 
Certainly,  they  were  all  brought  up  to  wear  the  thinnest  of  clothes. 
And  I  remember  how  shocked  I  was  when  I  discovered  during 
our  honeymoon  that  Francis  had  no  great-coat  at  all ;  only  a 
thin  cover-coat  which  was  to  do  duty  during  the  winter.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  this  fact  did  not  partially  account 
for  the  low  vitality  of  the  family. 

The  first  great  event  in  Francis's  life  was  when  he  left  home 
for  a  private  school  at  Bembridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  kept  by 
a  Mr.  Middleton,  and,  as  in  his  letters  he  says  l  We,'  I  suppose 
Henry  went  there  too.  I  do  not  recollect  Francis  talking  of  his 
time  there,  though  he  mentioned  it  as  a  fact.  I  select  three  letters 
from  those  he  wrote  to  his  parents  from  there  ;  but  as  they  are  not 
dated,  I  cannot  tell  what  year  he  went,  nor  how  long  he  stayed  : 
probably  not  very  long,  as  it  was  evidently  a  preparatory  school 
for  Harrow. 

Bembridge.      May  4. 

My  dear  Mama, — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  written  oftener  and 
that  my  letters  have  been  so  short,  but  I  will  try  to  write  oftener. 
How  terribly  long  the  time  passes  here,  I  long  for  the  holydays 
to  come.  I  have  not  been  well,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  was  obliged 
to  stay  in  bed  two  mornings  but  I  am  better  now.  I  am  doing 
forty  lines  of  Virgil  a  day  whereas  before  I  only  did  10.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  for  we  do  exactly  the  same  ev'ry  day  here.  We  have 
to  be  up  at  seven  and  we  go  to  bed  again  at  9.  We  have  on  Sundays 
to  write  down  all  that  we  remember  of  the  sermon.  I  really  have 
no  more  to  say,  your  affecrate  son  Fordwich.  Turn  over.  P.S. 
I  have  had  my  blind  lined.  I  do  not  wake  very  early  but  am 
allways  drousie,  so  you  see  I  sleep  well.  We  have  excellent 
dinners,  we  only  have  water  to  drink.  My  trowsers  have  been 
mended. 

To  his  Mother. 

I  got  your  letter  together  with  Lena's  this  morning.  They 
have  all  gone  out,  but  Mr.  Middleton  says  I  must  not  as  I  have 
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got  a  cold.  I  do  so  long  for  the  holydays,  tho'  I  know  it  is  folly 
to  long  for  them  yet.  It  seems  such  a  long  time  since  I  bid  you 
goodbye.  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  that  we  are  both  well 
except  that  as  I  said  before  I  have  got  a  little  cold.  I  really  do 
not  know  which  of  the  boys  I  like  best.  Mr.  Middleton  has  heard 
from  Harrow  that  Francis  is  in  the  highest  [ — ]  and  he  says 
that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  if  I  work  hard  I  will  get  there  when 
I  go.  There  are  only  two  other  boys  besides  myself  that  are  in 
Homer.  I  find  it  rather  a  drawback  not  having  learnt  the  Eton 
Greek  grammar.  Tell  Lena  I  will  write  to  her  soon.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  so  goodbye  darling  Mama.  Your  affecrate  son,  FRANCIS. 

To  his  Father. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  written  you  longer  letters 
before,  but  the  truth  is  I  have  not  had  much  time  (for  we  always 
have  some  game  in  the  evenings)  and  so  little  news  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  them  long,  but  I  hope  this  will  be  longer. 
We  are  obliged  as  I  said  in  another  letter,  to  be  down  at  seven  ; 
then  Mr.  Middleton  reads  the  bible  with  us,  or  hears  us  some  of 
our  lessons  till  eight  when  we  breakfast ;  then  we  return  to  lessons 
which  are  different  according  to  our  different  days  till  two  ;  then 
we  dine  and  have  all  the  afternoon  to  ourselves  till  five,  when  we 
prepare  our  translation  latin  or  greek  just  as  it  may  happen.  We 
tea  at  six,  and  afterwards  return  to  our  preparing  if  we  have  not 
done  which  generally  we  have  not.  We  have  begun  cricket  but 
the  ground  is  very  rough  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  bole  well.  There 
is  a  book  here  which  we  have  among  ourselves  and  every  body 
who  chooses  may  write  cuts  at  the  other  boys,  and  on  Saturday 
it  is  read  out,  it  is  capital  fun  to  hear  it  read  for  many  of  the  boys 
get  so  angry  and  yet  do  not  know  from  who  the  cut  comes.  I  put 
in  two  last  Saturday  which  were  thought  uncommonly  good. 
The  midsummer  holidays  begin  on  the  twenty  second  or  twenty 
third  of  June.  We  are  working  for  a  holyday  which  Mr. 
Middleton  says  we  may  get  on  Thursday  if  we  work  hard.  I 
think  I  shall  get  it.  At  Midsummer  there  will  be  prizes.  One 
for  french  and  for  latin  and  greek,  and  I  do  not  know  the  others. 
I  mean  to  try  very  hard  for  latin  and  greek,  tho'  I  think  it  will 
be  very  difficult.  You  asked  me  in  your  last  letter  to  tell  you 
which  boy  I  liked  best.  I  think  I  like  King  best.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  my  large  ship  is  worm  eaten  and  there  is  not  a  timber  in 
her  sound,  so  that  she  will  not  float ;  it  will  require  three  pounds 
to  set  her  to  rights.  On  every  Sunday  we  have  to  copy  down  the 
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sermon,  as  much  as  we  can  remember  of  it  from  memory.  I 
generally  remember  most,  but  I  cannot  put  it  into  a  connected 
form.  We  very  often  make  notes  on  the  sly  without  Mr.  Middleton 
seeing  it.  Albert  Conyngham  went  to  sleep  last  Sunday  and  Mr. 
Middleton  kept  nodding  and  making  signs  from  the  communion 
table  to  wake  him.  There  is  an  election  soon  going  to  be  and  Mr. 
Middleton's  eldest  son  went  all  about  the  village  canvassing  for  a 
gentleman  who  Mr.  Middleton  wants  very  much  to  get  in,  as  he 
is  very  much  against  endowing  the  Roman  Catholics.  We  had 
a  Missionary  meeting  yesterday  and  Mr.  Middleton  read  out  some 
very  interesting  stories  about  the  Chinese.  They  seem  to  be  very 
willing  to  be  converted,  but  there  are  only  two  English  Mission- 
arys  there  and  a  few  Americans,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
hundred.  I  have  no  more  to  say  so  your  affec.ate.  son,  FORDWICH. 


CHAPTER  II 

HARROW.     1847 

FROM  Bembridge  he  passed  on  alone  to  Harrow  (then  under 
Dr.  Vaughan),  leaving  Henry  at  the  private  school.  He  went  in 
September  1847,  being  then  thirteen,  and  remained  till  Easter 
1849.  He  was  first  at  a  house  kept  by  the  French  master, '  Ruault,' 
probably  only  until  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  house  his  father 
had  selected  for  him ;  and  he  appears  to  have  soon  gone  on  to 
'The  Grove/  under  Mr.  J.  N.  Simpkinson,  one  of  the  masters. 
I  do  not  think  he  was  either  well,  happy,  or  successful  there,  and 
I  can  well  believe  that  the  restraint  of  public-school  life,  with  its 
punctuality  and  denned  limitations  and  its  obligatory  games, 
would  not  have  suited  a  dreamy  boy,  who  was  even  then  inclined 
to  learn  what  and  how  he  liked,  and  who  had  no  taste  for  football 
or  cricket.  A  gentleman  who  prefers  not  giving  his  name,  and 
who  was  in  the  same  room  with  him  and  three  others,  writes  to 
me  as  follows  : — 

After  a  lapse  of  54  years  or  more,  I  cannot  recall  much  about 
Fordwich,  but  I  remember  him  well  as  a  very  handsome  but  shy 
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and  retiring  boy  who  did  not  take  an  interest  in  school  games. 
We  were  in  the  same  room  for  a  time  at  '  Simmy's,'  the  Grove  ; 
and  the  only  prominent  event  that  I  remember  is  that  his  gentle 
disposition  led  some  of  us  to  practise  some  petty  annoyances  on 
him  ;  and  these  culminated  in  what  we  considered  a  capital 
practical  joke.  This  was  reported  to  the  head  of  the  house,  since 
dead  ;  and  resulted  in  myself  and  I  think  one  or  two  others  getting 
it  pretty  hot.  This  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  was  fully  deserved, 
and  I  believe  had  the  desired  effect  of  stopping  the  trouble.  I 
myself  soon  after  was  for  a  time  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
so  that  I  fully  recognised  its  unpleasantness.  I  cannot  remember 
who  the  other  3  in  the  room  were.1 

In  after-life,  he  was  always  loyal  to  his  old  school,  which  he 
thought  in  some  ways  superior  to  Eton ;  but  he  never  spoke  of 
it  as  amongst  his  happy  recollections.  There  are  sixteen  letters 
from  him  to  his  mother  all  undated,  of  which  I  have  selected 
four  of  those  I  think  the  most  interesting ;  but  they  do  not  tell  us 
very  much.  He  was  only  flogged  once,  to  which  he  makes  allusion, 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  always  to  have  made  the  best  of  it 
when  he  wrote  home. 


Harrow  Letters.     1847  and  1848. 

My  dear  Mama, — You  have  probably  heard  from  Mr.  Beck's 
letter  that  I  am  placed  in  the  middle  shell,  a  new  place  made 
between  the  lower  and  upper  shell.  I  like  Harrow  as  well  as  I 
expected.  There  are  six  boys  in  my  room.  I  got  through  the 
examination  tollerably  well ;  did  the  Homer  pretty  well ;  exercises 
ill ;  verses  very  good ;  and  then  I  translated  a  little  Cicero.  I 
will  be  under  Dr.  Carey  a  new  master,  who  is  very  strict.  I  have 
seen  Francis  Ashley  and  Abel  Smith.  We  went  to  chapel  today 
early  and  then  had  breakfast,  then  passed  my  examination,  and 
dined  at  Mr.  Simkinson's  where  also  I  breakfasted  as  I  forgot  to 
say  before.  I  am  about  the  middle  of  the  shell  I  think,  but 
cannot  be  sure  till  tomorrow.  I  will  let  you  know  next  letter  I 
get,  which  will  be  soon,  so  now  I  must  close  this  letter  by  saying, 
your  aff:  son  FORDWICH. 

1  The  late  Mr.  Abel  H.  Smith  of  Woodhall,  Hertford,  was  one  of  them. 
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To  his  Mother. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  so  many  times.  I  heard 
from  Henry  today ;  pray  send  this  letter  on  to  him  when  you  have 
done  with  it,  for  really  I  have  hardly  any  time  to  write,  but  I 
will  write  to  him  soon.  We  have  only  five  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  but  there  were  six  beds.  I  think  that  in  a  short  time  I 
shall  like  Harrow  very  much,  they  have  nearly  done  asking  me 
my  name  now.  All  the  school  have  gone  down  to  football  except 
the  new  boys  who  are  not  obliged  to  go  down  till  they  have  been 
a  week  here,  which  I  have  not  yet,  and  so  I  am  not  obliged  to  go 
down  yet,  and  no  one  does  unless  they  are  obliged,  for  scarcely 
anyone  likes  it  except  the  sixth  form.  I  think  Harrow  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  private  school,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  so  dull, 
and  many  other  reasons.  I  have  not  written  to  Mr.  Middleton 
yet  but  am  going  to  do  so  now.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were 
coming  down  to  see  me  in  about  three  weeks  from  when  I  first 
arrived  here,  that  is  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  if  you  have 
alter'd  your  mind  about  it  at  all,  pray  tell  me  next  letter.  Believe 
me  ever  your  affec.ate  son  FORDWICH. 

To  the  Same. 

[Probably  June  1848.     Aged  14.] 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  cannot  take  my  exiat. 
I  feel  I  would  give  the  world  to  take  it.  It  is  a  most  beastly 
shame  stopping  me,  and  no  one  else  would  have  done  it  except 
Simpkinson,  because  I  suppose  he  thinks  that  flogging  is  not 
punishment  enough  for  just  missing  out  a  few  lines  in  my  puns: 
I  suppose  he  has  told  you  it  was  for  that.  Do  not  think  I  have 
forgotten  the  promise  I  made  before  I  left,  for  I  am  6th  in  my  form, 
but  I  fear  I  have  not  much  prospect  of  my  remove,  as  I  do  not 
think  that  there  will  be  many  given.  I  am  very  sorry  poor  dear 
Grandmama  is  so  ill,  and  that  makes  me  the  more  wretched  about 
not  going  today  ;  in  short  I  am  in  none  of  the  best  of  humours 
today.  I  am  angry  with  Vaughan,  angry  with  Keany,  angry 
with  myself,  angry  with  every  body  and  every  thing  at  Harrow. 
Dear  Mama  I  cant  tell  you  how  very,  very  sorry  I  am. 

To  the  Same. 

Harrow.      April. 

I  am  so  very  sorry  not  to  have  written  to  [you]  before,  but  I  have 
had  hardly  any  time  to  do  so.  I  like  Harrow  a  great  [deal]  better 
than  last  quarter,  but  still  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  it  as  I  do 
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not  like  it  much.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  getting  on  well  in  any  thing 
except  verses  here.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  take  my 
exiat,  but  the  quarter  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  I  have  not  seen 
much  of  Francis  Ashley  this  quarter,  insomuch  so  that  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  member  of  the  debating  club  till  I  heard  it 
from  Henry  the  other  day.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Henry  likes 
school  better  now  that  Evelyn  [Ashley]  is  there  with  him.  I 
suppose  it  will  make  all  the  difference  to  him.  So  it  is  settled 
after  all  that  Clare  [Vyner]  is  to  go  to  Eton  instead  of  here  is  it  ? 
I  wonder  why.  What  an  odd  man  uncle  Henry  is.  ...  I  have 
now  come  to  the  end  of  the  paper  so  I  must  finish  my  letter  which 
I  am  afraid  you  will  think  a  very  disjointed  and  rambling 
concoction,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Dolly,  but  it  cannot  be 
help'd. 

Private  School. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  his  parents  did  not  consider  that  his 
education  was  progressing  very  well  at  Harrow,  and  he  was  therefore, 
after  a  comparatively  short  time  (from  September  1847  to  Easter 
1849)  removed  from  there — chiefly,  I  fancy,  at  his  own  request.  He 
was  then  placed  at  a  private  school  in  Silsoe,  the  village  close  to 
Wrest  Park,  under  the  Rev.  J.  Ferguson,  with  seven  other  lads  of 
about  his  own  age  or  a  little  older  ;  his  own  age  being  at  that  time 
nearly  fifteen.  His  tutor  was  rector  of  the  parish — a  thoroughly 
refined,  well-educated  gentleman,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
he  was,  and  remained,  a  great  and  intimate  friend  of  the  whole 
family  until  his  death,  which  took  place  long  after  our  marriage. 
Here,  at  what  was  known  as  '  The  Red  House,'  Francis  now  settled 
down  to  a  happier  life  than  he  had  known  at  Harrow.  He  appears 
to  have  found  more  scope  for  study,  and  talks  of  '  working  hard  ' ; 
and  he  certainly  always  referred  to  the  years  he  spent  at  Silsoe  as 
somewhat  dreary  at  times,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  regrettable  nor 
unprofitable.  He  made  lasting  friendships  with  tutor  and  pupils. 
He  had  a  great  affection  and  admiration  for  the  former,  who  he 
always  said  was  one  of  the  best  men  he  had  ever  known,  and  he 
sincerely  valued  his  approbation  in  after  life.  Among  the  boys, 
'  Valletort '  (Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe)  and  '  Boyle '  (Lord  Shannon), 
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were  the  two  he  was  fondest  of  and  most  intimate  with,  both  then 
and  afterwards ;  but  he  mentions  the  others  in  his  letters,  and  was 
on  excellent  terms  with  them  all.  He  had  a  horse  and  rode  ;  and 
was  allowed  to  shoot  over  certain  parts  of  his  grandfather's  estate ; 
but  it  needed,  I  believe,  the  companion  to  urge  him  to  go  ;  and  he 
did  not  develop  as  much  keenness  for  sport  as  is  usual  in  a  boy  of 
that  age,  though  it  came  to  him  gradually  as  he  grew  on.  He 
sometimes  spent  his  holidays  at  Wrest  Park,  where  his  mother 
constantly  kept  house  for  her  father,  Earl  de  Grey,  who  had,  to 
his  inexpressible  grief,  lost  his  wife  the  year  before  (1848) 1 ;  and  he 
was  often  with  his  parents  at  Panshanger,  his  own  beloved  home. 
And  now  he  had  time  at  his  disposal  to  read  what  he  liked,  and  he 
passed  much  of  his  leisure  both  during  the  school-time  and  holidays 
— which  he  often  told  me  were  the  happiest  hours  of  his  school- 
life — lying  in  a  boat  under  some  big  tree  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
long  canal  in  Wrest  gardens,  alone  with  his  favorite  books.  His 
immense  love  of  reading  began  then,  and  was  to  be  henceforth 
his  most  ardent  passion,  lasting  throughout  his  life,  and  forming 
his  character,  as  it  filled  his  being.  A  letter  or  two  from  him 
during  his  time  at  Mr.  Ferguson's  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
give  his  own  account  of  his  life  and  occupations. 

Letters  from  Silsoe. 

My  dear  Mama, — I  arrived  here  all  safe  a  little  before  nine  on 
Tuesday  without  losing  my  luggage  or  any  calamity.  I  like  this 
place  very  much  indeed  in  every  respect,  and  intend  to  work  very 
hard  here.  Stanhope  has  not  come  back  yet.  Gower,  as  he  is 
called  here,  is  very  agreeable  and  I  like  him  very  much.  Tell 
Papa  that  I  have  not  regularly  begun  work  yet,  (tho'  I  am  employed 
full  six  hours  a-day),  but  when  I  have,  I  will  let  him  know  exactly 
what  I  do.  I  sleep  in  a  very  nice  room  and  a  very  nice  bed,  and 

1  There  is  a  little  piece  of  a  letter  from  Lord  de  Grey  carefully  preserved  by  Lady  de 
Grey  and  stuck  with  sealing-wax  into  a  page  of  her  diary ;  in  which  he  says :  '  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  you,  My  own  Pet,  since  we  parted.  I  am  convinced  there  is 
not  a  Temper  or  disposition  so  near  an  angel's  as  your  own.  God  bless  you  ray  own  dearest 
and  believe  me.  your  ever  own  G.'  Lord  de  Grey  became  a  martyr  to  rheumatic  gout, 
and  died  November  1859. 
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altogether  am  very  comfortable.  All  yesterday  evening  I  play'd 
at  Dominoes  with  Gower,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  Florence 
Balf our.  I  must  now  go  on  with  my  work ;  you  shall  have  a  longer 
letter  when  I  am  more  settled.  Your  affec.ate  FORDWICH. 

To  his  Mother. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  written  before.  I  like  Boyle  very  much 
indeed,  he  is  a  regular  Irish  boy,  always  making  bad  jokes,  which 
is  rather  a  bore,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  most  goodnatured 
fellow  in  the  world.  Would  give  you  anything  or  do  anything 
for  you  that  he  could.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  the  cholera  at 
Clifton.  I  hope  Henry  will  not  catch  it.  I  wish  you  would  order 
me  some  more  waistcoats  and  another  evening  coat.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  hardly  get  these,  or  else  I  should  like  another  pair 
of  every  day  trousers,  as  all  my  trousers  are  getting  worn  out.. 
And  my  evening  trousers  are  very  shabby.  Uncle  Henry  says 
every  body  now  wears  long  waistcosts,  but  I  think  mine  had  better 
not  be  too  long.  I  got  the  things  you  sent  me  quite  safe.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  me  horridly  foolish  thinking  so  about  dress, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  wear  in  the  world.  You  tell  me  nothing, 
and  I  have  only  just  heard  from  Uncle  Henry  that  Papa  has  set  up 
a  steam  engine  at  Cole  Green.  That  accounts  for  his  not  writing 
twice  a  week.  Pray  tell  me  what  sort  of  thing  it  is  and  how  many 
horse  power,  and  what  it  will  cost,  and  all  about  it.  We  have  got 
a  boat  made  out  of  the  old  ferry,  a  horrid  tub,  but  still  better 
than  nothing.  I  hear  from  Uncle  Henry  (of  course  not  from  you) 
that  Papa  is  going  to  send  us  a  boat  here,  till  the  river  is  cleaned 
at  Panshanger.  I  am  very  much  amused  at  hearing  F.  Leveson's 
account  of  Hat.1  why  did  you  not  tell  it  to  me  ?  I  thought  he  was 
always  very  anxious  to  go  and  see  Wrest.  You  see  you  tell  me 
nothing.  I  am  going  to  be  confirmed,  as  I  think  what  you  say 
is  quite  right.  I  like  what  I  see  of  Mr.  Essex  very  much,  but  he 
certainly  is  as  you  say,  very  far  from  good-looking. 

To  the  Same. 

I  arrived  here  at  a  quarter  past  7,  but  was  in  plenty  of  time  as 
we  have  begun  early  dinners.  Wellesley  came  about  two  hours 
after  me.  Valletort  has  not  come  back  yet,  as  his  brother  is  not 
well  enough  to  go  back  to  Harrow  yet,  and  he  is  stopping  to  take 
him  there.  In  consequence  I  have  been  alone  with  Wellesley, 
whom  I  like  very  much  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  him.  .  .  . 

1  Henrietta  Ann  Theodosia,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Henry  Vyner. 
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He  has  just  left  Eton  where  he  was  in  the  upper  fifth.  He  knew 
Boyle  there.  By  the  way  I  heard  from  Boyle  today,  I  am  afraid 
he  is  not  coming  back  here.  ...  I  am  very  sorry  he  is  going,  as 
I  dare  say  you  are.  ...  I  will  write  again  when  I  become  more 
acquainted  with  Wellesley.  And  will  let  Papa  know  how  much  the 
horse  comes  to. 

To  the  Same. 

I  am  a^aid  I  owe  you  a  letter  for  some  time.  I  suppose  you 
first  wish  to  hear  about  the  steeple  chase.  Mr.  Ferguson  did  let 
me  go,  so  at  five  we  started  for  the  place,  which  we  had  walked  over 
a  day  or  two  before  and  settled  the  course.  Now  you  must  know 
we  expected  at  first  only  to  have  a  few  boys  to  run.  So  only 
offered  10s  reward  for  the  winner,  5s  for  the  second,  2/6  for 
the  third  ;  but  it  got  about,  and  the  consequence  was  that  several 
first-rate  runners  came,  and  were  practised  for  a  week  before. 
When  we  rode  up,  we  found  banners  wav";2g  and  crowds  of  people 
on  foot,  and  on  horse  back.  I  rode  over  the  ground  as  field  marshal 
with  a  staff  of  half  a  dozen  men  mounted.  .  .  .  When  we  came 
to  the  starting  post  we  heard  a  good  deal  of  grumbling,  and  found 
that  they  thought  the  money  too  little.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Overman 
and  several  others  said  it  was  enough,  and  we  ought  not  to  give 
more.  So  we  refused.  They  all  refused  to  run  and  said  we 
might  all  go  home,  and  they  would  manage  it  alone.  After  bicker- 
ing for  nearly  two  hours,  people  seemed  to  think  it  would  get  into 
the  papers,  so  we  gave  in.  They  ran ;  but  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  spirit  for  the  most  part,  indeed  it  was  supposed  that  they 
had  made  an  agreement  who  should  win.  .  .  .  The  crowd  was  very 
great,  and  reminded  me  of  Hyde  Park  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition.  Altogether  it  did  not  quite  come  up  to  my  expecta- 
tion as  to  the  effect  upon  the  people,  for  they  did  not  seem  as 
pleased  as  they  ought,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  yet  be  popular 
enough  to  stand  for  the  county.  ...  I  think  Lord  Shannon 
behaves  in  the  oddest  way.  Boyle  has  written  to  the  servant  for 
his  books.  Which  except  from  me,  is  the  only  intimation  Mr.  F. 
has  had  that  he  is  going  to  leave.  I  have  been  once  or  twice  to 
cricket,  and  mean  to  make  it  my  chief  occupation  this  quarter, 
but  I  am  afraid  neither  Val.  nor  Wellesley  seem  inclined  to  go 
much.  I  like  Wellesley,  but  he  is  rather  what  you  would  call  a 
fool.  He  is  always  laughing,  but  very  goodnatured.  Tho'  always 
laughing,  he  is  not  nearly  so  amusing  as  Boyle,  whom  he  remembers 
being  kicked  by  at  Eton.  I  ought  now  to  be  in  bed,  and  my  candle 
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is  beginning  to  flicker  preparatory  to  going  out.  ...  I  read 
Guizot's  History  of  the  Eng:  revolution  with  Mr.  F.  in  French, 
at  least  what  is  better,  I  have  to  translate  it  into  English  freely, 
to  give  me  practice  in  English  composition.  Very  little  more  than 
the  wick  of  the  candle  remains. 


CHAPTER   III 

• 

OXFORD.     1851-1854 

First  Term. 

A  SMALL  packet  of  letters  from  him,  written  from  Oxford,  which 
his  mother  kept,  is  the  only  record  I  can  discover  of  his  time 
there.  They  are  as  usual  all  undated,  and  it  is  difficult  even  to 
arrange  them  in  proper  order.  I  guess  that  he  went  there  about 
May  1851,  and  just  before  he  was  seventeen,  and  stayed  about 
three  years,  leaving  in  the  winter  of  1854,  when  he  went  to  Italy 
with  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  for  about  four  months,  returning  the 
following  year  1855  for  six  weeks  to  take  his  degree.  The  first 
letter  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  describing  his  first  set  of  rooms, 
'  in  the  corner  of  Canterbury  which  are  on  the  whole  very  com- 
fortable. Two  rooms  besides  a  bedroom  about  the  size  of  a  Harrow 
study.'  The  biggest  room,  which  he  calls  '  the  dining-room,' 
with  three  doors  and  two  windows,  a  big  mahogany  table  in  the 
middle,  '  a  filthy  dirty  clumsy  uncomfortable  sofa,  and  two  lum- 
bering square  arm  chairs,'  and,  '  I  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
make  anything  of  it.'  '  The  other  room  is  smaller,  and  I  think 
may  be  made  very  snug  with  a  little  trouble  ' ;  and  he  charges  his 
mother  to  get  him  a  '  pretty  chintz  '  which  must  be  '  cheerful 
without  being  too  white,  and  not  too  cheap,  as  it  is  as  well  to  do 
the  thing  well  while  I  am  about  it.'  He  then  goes  on  to  describe 
how  he  goes  out  shopping  with  '  Bruce  ' l  who  is  also  a  freshman. 

1  Lord  Charles  Bruce. 
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'  After  having  left  our  names  at  the  Dean's  and  called  upon 
our  tutor,  we  sallied  forth  into  the  town.  .  .  .'  Where  he  buys — 

A  beautiful  bronze  inkstand,  an  envelope  case,  metal  plate  (for 
cards),  paper  weight,  paper  cutter.  .  .  .  what  china  I  require, 
and  a  large  hip  bath.  George  had  in  the  mean  time  got  what 
cans,  baths,  coal  scuttles,  &c.  he  wanted.  And  now  when  my 
glass  and  plate  comes  from  London,  I  shall  be  complete.  The 
lamp  and  candles  are  perfect.  Excuse  my  writing  all  these  parti- 
culars, but  I  am  just  putting  down  whatever  comes  uppermost, 
and  my  head  is  so  full  of  furniture  that  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else.  I  went  after  dinner  to  a  wine  at  Egerton's  ;  and  Lothian  l 
came  back  with  me  to  my  rooms,  where  he  stayed  about  half 
an  hour  talking.  I  am  very  much  taken  with  him,  and  like  him 
very  much.  Lascelles  2  has  called,  but  I  was  not  in. 

Lord  Lothian  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
he  had  always  the  greatest  admiration  for  Lothian's  ability  and 
brilliancy ;  and  deeply  lamented  later  that  his  health  prevented 
him  from  taking  his  place  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country. 

First  Term. 

My  dear  Mama, — I  have  thirteen  lectures  a  week,  for  each  of 
which  there  is  something  to  prepare.  I  and  Bruce  work  together. 
After  hall,  that  is  after  dinner,  I  generally  go  to  some  wine  or  other 
'til  seven,  then  I  either  read  or  write  'til  nine,  when  very  often 
some  one  drops  in  to  tea,  or  I  drop  in  to  tea  with  some  one,  or 
else  I  drink  tea  by  myself,  just  as  it  may  happen,  and  at  eleven 
I  go  to  bed.  Grey  came  back  the  evening  after  me,  either  having 
mistaken  or  pretended  to  mistake  the  day.  Valletort  comes 
back  on  Monday.  I  am  going  to  have  either  Sandon's  or  Car- 
narvon's rooms  in  about  8  weeks  whichever  Valletort  does  not 
take,  so  I  am  in  a  dilemma  about  my  chintz,  as  the  things  are 
already  nearly  made.  This  is  what  comes  of  doing  things  in  a 
hurry.  I  hope  however  to  prevail  upon  my  successor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  to  take  the  things  cheap,  as  I  am  sure  he  will  want 
them  as  I  did.  I  am  in  another  dilemma.  Powis  and  his  friends 
have  elected  me  to  a  club,  which  they  belong  to,  and  which  is  in 
very  bad  repute  among  Sandon,  Valletort,  and  all  that  set,  and, 
I  believe  rather  looked  down  upon  by  every-body.  I  have  a 
week  to  decide  whether  I  will  join  it  or  not.  I  shall  mortally 

1  Eighth  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

2  Edwin  Lascelles,  grandson  of  second  Earl  of  Harewood. 
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offend  Powis  if  I  refuse,  and  on  the  other  hand  Grey  strongly 
recommends  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Lascelles,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  impartial,  as  strongly  advises  me  to  join 
it.  In  short  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  am  inclined  to  decline, 
but  do  not  wish  to  affront  poor  Powis.  I  do  not  know  if  you  can 
give  me  any  advice,  as  you  do  not  know  the  circumstances.  If 
you  can  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  it.  Riley  *  has  procured  me 
some  tea-spoons  to  go  on  with.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
bought  them,  or  borrowed  them,  or  begged  them,  or  stolen  them  ; 
but  they  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  I  spend  the  greatest 
part  of  my  day  in  Bruce's  room  or  he  in  mine,  as  he  is  the  only 
freshman  that  I  know  well.  I  went  tonight  to  Lothian's,  to  a  small 
wine,  which  was  very  pleasant.  In  fact  I  am  quite  enchanted 
with  the  life  here.  I  have  only  spent  two  evenings  alone  since  I 
came. 

I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  Henry  is  getting  well  so  quick.  I 
hope  that  by  the  time  I  see  him  again,  he  will  be  all  right.  My 
horse  arrived  quite  safe.  I  took  a  solitary  ride  upon  him  this 
afternoon,  after  luncheon  in  Lascelles's  room.  Believe  me  Dear 
Mama  you  affec.ate  son 

FORDWICH. 

Write  soon  and  give  me  your  advice  about  Powis 's  club. 


First  Term.     Extracts  from  Letters. 

.  .  It  is  awful  work  getting  up  at  7  o'clock.     Indeed  I  can 
very  seldom  manage  it.  ... 

During  one  of  the  first  vacations,  he  and  his  brother  Henry 
were  sent  off  with  a  Swiss  tutor,  called  Lang,  to  make  a  little 
tour  in  Switzerland  and  Holland.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Lord  Boyle.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  abroad,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  novelty  of  scene,  people,  food,  &c.  In  his  first  letter 
he  says  :  '  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  travel  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ; 
it  is  so  pleasant  never  sleeping  in  the  same  room  twice,  and  never 
seeing  the  same  people  again.'  This  fondness  for  moving,  he  still 
possessed  in  his  later  years,  and  I  remember  his  expressing  the 
same  sentiment  during  many  of  our  travels.  They  climbed  up 

1  This  servant  afterwards  had  Warringate  Farm,  Panshanger  estate,  for  years, 
until  he  died. 
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the  '  Buet '  and  '  Jardin  '  from  Chamounix,  and  were  both  knocked 
up ;  '  but  not  that  Swiss  mule  Lang ;  I  wish  his  varicose  veins 
would  burst  and  pull  him  up  a  little.'  He  says  :  '  Of  course  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  mountains,  particularly  from  the  top  of  the 
Buet,  where  you  have  Mont  Blanc  opposite  you  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  all  the  Alpes  of  Oberland.'  The  two  brothers  both 
got  laid  up  with  jaundice  at  Geneva,  and  spent  a  miserable  three 
weeks  there,  which  must  have  rather  destroyed  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip.  They  were  here  joined  by  Lord  Charles  Bruce.  He 
has  to  write  to  his  father  for  more  money,  having  spent  much  more 
than  the  latter  considered  right,  and  in  extenuation  he  declares 
that  'Lang  eats  and  drinks  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together.' 
In  another  letter  he  refers  to  Lang  as  '  an  over  grown  baby  ' ;  and 
adds,  '  luckily  I  am  a  good  boy  and  do  not  want  keeping  in  order ; 
for  if  I  did,  he  is  not  the  man  to  do  it.'  They  returned  by  Holland 
which  he  thinks  very  ugly  and  uninteresting.  He  notes  from 
Amsterdam  that  the  two  portraits  in  the  staircase  (now  in  the 
west  passage),  with  long  dark  hair,  are  the  two  de  Witts ;  but  he 
does  not  mention  how  he  has  discovered  his  piece  of  knowledge. 

Second  Term.     Extracts  from  Letters. 

My  dear  Mama, — .  .  .  I  am  getting  very  fond  of  my  rooms 
and  like  the  situation,  as  it  is  out  of  the  way  without  being  too 
much  so.  Oxford  is  quite  like  a  different  place  one's  second 
term.  I  have  made  great  acquaintance  with  Grey  who  is  my 
nearest  neighbour,  and  we  generally  pass  a  great  part  of  the 
evenings  together,  when  we  are  not  both  reading.  I  think  I 
shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  taking  my  little  go.  The  Greek 
is  the  only  part  that  I  do  not  know,  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  to  read  it  up.  .  .  .  I  have  settled  not  to  write  for  the  prize- 
poem  as  they  have  given  such  a  stupid  subject,  vis:  the  ruins  of 
the  Egyptian  Thebes,  about  which  I  know  nothing  and  care  still 
less.  The  poll  is  at  last  closed.  I  hear  that  they  had  a  hundred 
more  men  ready  to  vote  for  Gladstone  if  necessary,  so  that  every- 
body knew  what  would  be  the  result.  ...  I  must  now  return  to 
my  studies.  I  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  set  to  work  just 
at  first  but  hope  to  bring  myself  to  it  in  time.  Believe  me  your 
affec.ate  son  FORDWICH. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Monday. 

Owing  to  leeches,  and  poultices  and  lying  up,  my  knee  is  at 
last  nearly  well,  and  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  get  about  again,  which 
I  shall  be  heartily  glad  of  I  can  tell  you.  I  gave  my  luncheon 
on  Sat:  and  wine  in  the  evening,  both  of  which  went  off  very  well. 
George  Byng  went  away  on  Sat:  afternoon,  having  completed  his 
three  weeks.  Every  body  seems  to  get  thro'  smalls  very  well. 
I  should  have  been  in  today,  if  I  had  gone  up.  How  I  wish  I  had  ! 
I  should  probably  have  got  through,  and  then  it  would  have 
been  over.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  snow,  and  ice  here,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  skate  for  the  first  time  today.  A  number  of 
men  collected  a  quantity  of  snow  in  the  night,  and  blocked  up  the 
arch  leading  from  Peckwater  to  Tom,  so  that  they  had  to  have 
a  cart  in  to  carry  it  away  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  very 
valuable  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  a  few  boards  and  coal- 
scuttles thrown  over  into  the  Dean's  garden;  who  is  furious, 
but  cannot  make  out  who  did  it. 

To  the  Same. 

Tuesday  will  suit  me  perfectly.  It  is  lucky  you  put  it  off,  as 
I  shall  probably  be  in  on  Monday.  I  have  got  over  my  paper 
work,  on  the  whole  decently,  and  am  at  present,  or  ought  to  be, 
reading  very  hard  at  my  books.  I  have  no  exact  plan  in  view  yet 
for  the  long  vacation,  as  Legge  has  never  had  an  answer.  I 
shall  perhaps,  if  I  get  all  right  through  smalls,  give  up  some  part 
of  it  to  reading  for  moderations,  and  go  in  for  them  next  term. 
What  beautiful  days  we  have  had  lately.  Really  Oxford  is  quite 
pleasant.  I  mean  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  to  stop  in  doors 
and  read  till  dinner,  and  go  out  after.  There  has  been  a  general 
order  yesterday  from  the  Dean  to  turn  out  all  dogs,  so  they  have 
all  been  stuffed  under  the  sofas  or  into  cupboards  out  of  the  way 
for  fear  the  scouts  should  see  them,  who  would  tell. 

To  the  Same. 

Ch.  Ch.     Wednesday  even. 

I  am  quite  well  and  am  very  sorry  not  to  have  written  for  so 
long.  ...  I  have  been  very  hard  at  work  trying  to  concoct  some 
thing  about  Egyptian  Thebes  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  get  the 
prize  as  no  good  ideas  have  struck  me  yet.  I  have  attended  two 
very  stormy  debates  at  the  Union  lately.  There  has  been  a  grand 
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discussion  and  one  or  two  really  very  decent  speeches  about 
Gladstone  and  Percival.  It  made  a  great  sensation  all  over  the 
place.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  carried  against  Gladstone  by  a 
majority  of  116  to  110.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Oxford.      Wednesday. 

I  just  drop  you  a  line  to  say  that  I  shall  be  with  you  tomorrow 
afternoon  or  evening,  as  I  shall  go  into  the  theatre  again  tomorrow 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  and  hear  the  Newdigate.  Every 
body  is  in  a  great  rage  at  an  article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
this  morning  about  the  installation,  which  tho'  very  clever  is 
certainly  rather  shameful.  I  went  to  a  great  dinner  last  night 
at  Worcester  College  and  heard  Lord  Derby  *  speak.  I  am  quite 
charmed  with  him.  His  voice  and  manner  and  fluency  are  quite 
astonishing.  I  do  not  know  whether  Macaulay  spoke  but  the 
room  was  so  hot  and  I  had  such  a  headache,  and  the  Vice  Chancellor 
who  proposed  the  toasts  was  so  long  winded  and  so  dull  that  I 
left  after  being  there  four  hours. 

To  the  Same. 

Ch.  Ch.     Monday. 

I  am  through  smalls  i.e.  have  taken  my  little  go.  ...  as  you 
seem  to  think  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  out  much  in  London,  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  abroad  as  soon  as  possible,  and  come 
back  in  time  to  see  you  and  get  some  shooting  before  returning 
here.  I  have  not  yet  heard  about  the  Newdigate  but  it  ought 
to  have  been  known  before  this  and  is  expected  to  be  so  daily.  I 
am  so  happy  at  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  small  line,  that 
I  do  not  care  what  I  get  or  what  I  do  not.  I  shall  see  you  within 
a  fortnight. 

To  the  Same. 

Ch.  Ch.     Monday. 

My  dear  Mama, — Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations. 
There  certainly  does  seem  a  great  difference  between  17  and 
20.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  feel  quite  fit  to  be  a  man  yet ;  luckily 
however  I  have  still  got  another  year.  .  .  .  Henry  I  suppose 
told  you  all  about  his  matriculation.  I  did  my  best  for  him, 
and  made  the  most  of  my  few  friends  for  the  occasion.  I 

1  Fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  1852. 
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think  he  enjoyed  himself,  and  considers  Oxford  life  a  very 
luxurious  comfortable  kind  of  existence,  in  which  such  a  thing 
as  being  bored  is  out  of  all  possibility.  Poor  fellow,  I  hope 
he  may  never  see  reason  to  change  his  opinion.  I  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  open  a  book.  All  my  most  violent  assaults  upon 
Plato  are  ineffectual.  I  begin  with  a  strong  determination 
not  to  get  up  till  I  have  done  20  pages,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
6th:  or  7th:  I  get  so  tired  of  plodding  away  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  that  I  relapse  into  a  newspaper  or  very  often  I  am  afraid 
into  something  even  more  epicurean.  Not  that  the  old  philosopher 
does  not  interest  me,  for  I  think  some  of  his  ideas  rather  fine, 
but  the  fact  is  that  I  cannot  read  any  thing  that  takes  much  trouble 
except  under  the  pressure  of  an  impending  examination.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  be  very  much  disgusted  when  you  read  this.  It 
is  very  degrading,  but  nevertheless  I  am  afraid  it  is  true.  By 
the  bye,  Warren  has  got  a  2nd:  class  in  moderations.  The 
examiners  were  very  strict,  and  several  men  who  were  pretty 
confident  of  a  1st:  were  gulphed.  So  that  on  the  whole  he  has 
done  very  well.  I  find  I  have  got  the  reputation  of  having  got 
through  moderations  without  opening  a  book — and  the  fashion 
is  to  say  that  if  I  had  read  at  all  I  should  have  made  sure  of  a 
first.  This  is  of  course  not  true,  but  it  proves  that  there  is  at 
least  an  advantage  in  being  idle,  for  people  always  give  one  credit 
for  being  more  idle  than  one  is,  and  so  the  little  one  does  do,  one 
gets  the  credit  of  doing  without  any  trouble  at  all.  I  shall  be 
able  to  leave  this  on  Wednesday  fortnight,  as  I  shall  not  stay  for 
commemoration.  I  have  not  got  the  Newdigate.  The  only  thing 
I  ever  did  take  trouble  about. 


To  his  Father. 

Ch.  Ch.     Thursday. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  which  I  forgot  to  mention  in  my 
last,  for  I  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  Legge  was  in  the  room  talking 
all  the  time.  Riley  wrote  to  Siaux  to  ask  for  some  pies  for 
a  large  drag  luncheon  which  I  am  obliged  to  give  on  Saturday. 
I  took  it  for  granted  you  would  have  no  objection;  was  I  not 
right  ?  I  have  re-written  all  the  beginning  of  my  poem,  but 
unfortunately  have  imagined  some  beautiful  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre at  Lyons,  which  I  am  afraid  do  not  exist.  Do  you  think 
it  signifies  ?  I  am  afraid  my  reading  does  not  get  on  so  well  as 
it  ought,  but  I  think  I  shall  manage  to  be  ready  in  time.  Has 

D    2 
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Henry  gone  back  yet  to  North  Cray  ?  I  suppose  I  must  now  set 
to  work  at  my  '  veterum  libris,'  and  I  only  hope  they  will  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  '  somno  et  inertibus  horis  '  which  I  am  afraid 
is  too  often  the  case. 

To  his  Mother. 

Ch.  Ch.     Friday. 

I  just  write  you  a  line  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  rusticated,  and 
shall  probably  hear  no  more  about  it.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  natural  thing  to  do,  and  they  would  have  been  rather 
surprised  if  I  had  come  back  before.  So  you  may  imagine  I 
chaffed  Bruce  in  no  moderate  degree.  I  don't  know  why  it  is, 
but  I  never  felt  more  wretchedly  low  in  my  life.  I  dare  not 
shave  for  fear  of  yielding  to  a  strong  inclination  which  I  have  to 
cut  my  throat.  I  half  suspect  that  I  must  be  in  love,  but  who  it 
is  with,  I  cannot  quite  make  out.  I  am  going  to  take  refuge  in 
Plato  as  I  mean  to  get  a  good  deal  of  him  done  before  the  end  of 
the  term.  Tonight  will  be  a  racing  night,  and  I  shall  have  to  go 
down  to  see  after  the  barge.  I  find  my  colleague  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  my  absence  to  put  down  three  more  names.  I  think  it 
rather  cool,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  turn  them  out,  and  as  it 
cannot  happen  again  this  year,  and  as  I  shall  have  left  before  next, 
I  shall  do  nothing  about  it. 

About  this  time  he  went  into  the  Yorkshire  Hussars,  com- 
manded by  Lord  de  Grey,  and  I  think  only  remained  in  them 
about  eighteen  months.  His  uniform  was  burnt  in  the  fire  at 
Panshanger,  while  he  was  in  Italy  with  Lord  Valletort,  to  which 
he  refers  in  a  letter.  The  following  letter  from  him,  dated  York, 
gives  all  I  know  on  the  subject  :— 


To  the  Same. 

York.     Friday. 

I  have  just  come  from  horse  parade  and  find  I  have  got  time 
to  drop  you  a  line  and  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  on.  I  am 
quite  delighted  with  the  whole  thing.  Such  a  fine  body  of  men. 
Grandpapa  seems  so  proud  of  them,  and  I  am  sure  not  without 
reason.  I  am  lodged  in  the  same  house  as  he  is,  and  he  is  very 
kind  and  takes  a  great  interest  in  my  proceedings.  The  command 
of  my  troop  (Goderich  is  not  here),  devolves  upon  the  lieutenant, 
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a  man  of  the  name  of  Harrison,  a  very  gentlemanlike  good  sort 
of  man,  who  knows  no  more  about  military  movements  than  I 
do.  We  should  therefore  be  in  danger  of  getting  into  a  scrape, 
but  luckily  there  is  rather  a  sharp  sergeant  who  understands  the 
thing  and  puts  us  right.  It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  how  well  the 
men  understand  what  they  have  to  do,  considering  that  they  did 
not  go  out  at  all  last  year,  and  have  only  four  days  drill  when  they 
do  go  out.  I  have  not  made  many  acquaintances  yet,  but  am 
beginning  to  see  my  way.  I  will  send  you  a  fuller  account  in  a 
day  or  two,  but  must  now  be  off  as  fast  as  I  can  to  foot  parade  ; 
having  gone  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  my  letter,  being  rather 
tired.  I  am  so  stiff  that  I  can  hardly  move,  owing  I  suppose  to 
my  not  having  ridden  for  so  long  and  not  being  accustomed  to 
bump  along  in  this  way,  for  nobody  ever  thinks  of  rising  in  their 
stirrups.  I  was  only  just  in  time  for  parade.  To  tell  the  truth 
I  believe  I  was  rather  late.  When  I  began  to  look  about  me, 
imagine  my  horror  at  finding  that  I  had  forgotten  my  pouch  and 
belt.  After  undergoing  the  agonising  sensation  of  being,  or  rather 
fancying  I  was,  stared  at  by  every  body,  for  a  few  minutes,  I  at 
last  saw  the  faithful  Riley  running  up  to  me  with  it  in  his  hand. 


To  the  Same. 

Ch.  Ch.     Sunday. 

I  arrived  in  very  good  time  for  the  train.  I  met  Gordon  1  at 
the  station,  and  came  down  with  him.  He  was  in  great  spirits 
and  I  suspect  a  little  drunk.  On  getting  to  my  rooms  at  about 
one,  for  the  train  was  an  hour  late,  owing  to  the  number  of  passen- 
gers, I  found  my  tea-things  all  ready,  and  the  kettle  on  the  fire  ; 
when  Amy's  kettle  holder  came  in  very  useful.  Having  drunk 
my  tea  I  went  to  bed,  and  yesterday  morning,  alas  !  was  just 
too  late  for  Chapel,  which  was  a  bore  particularly  as  I  did  not  go 
this  morning  either.  However  I  was  up  early  and  read  from 
nine  to  eleven,  when  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  Dean,  at  least  wrote 
down  my  name  and  left  my  cards.  I  then  looked  up  Grey,2 
whom  I  found  reading  very  hard  as  he  is  in  on  Thursday.  He 
is  going  to  Madame  Waleska's  and  tells  me  Lady  Wilton  has  got 
a  quadrille.  Lothian  came  back  last  night  and  is  very  well,  having 
been  to  Paris.  I  walked  with  old  Lascelles  this  afternoon  and 

1  Osborne  Gordon,  his  tutor. 

2  Viscount  Grey  de  Wilton,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Wilton. 
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he  dined  with  me  to  night.  Legge l  and  Bruce 2  and  Warren 3  are 
all  here.  The  latter  has  got  Valletort's  rooms  which  I  am  glad  of, 
as  I  should  have  been  sorry  they  had  gone  to  any  body  I  did  not 
know.  I  see  Lothian  admires  Robert  Cecil's  4  speech  very  much, 
and  thinks  that  there  was  much  more  in  it  and  that  it  was  much 
less  like  a  regular  maiden  speech  than  Byng's.5  I  must  now 
leave  off  as  I  have  got  a  horrid  tooth  ache.  If  it  does  not  get 
better,  I  must  go  up  to  town  and  have  it  looked  at. 

To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Oxford.     November  25,  1853. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  owed  you  a  letter.  But 
I  believe  it  is  better  to  pay  one's  debts  late  than  not  at  all.  What 
a  dreadful  thing  this  horrid  railroad  !  6  We  shall  have  to  give 
up  Panshanger  and  live  at  Ramsgate  all  the  winter.  .  .  .  Talking 
of  ships,  Mama's  account  of  the  wreck  and  of  the  four  brothers 
struck  me  very  much,  and  as  I  hear  it  had  the  same  effect  upon 
you,  I  send  you  a  ballad  on  the  subject,  which  I  hope  you  will 
approve  of.  It  is  not  very  elaborate  as  I  have  not  got  much  time, 
but  if  you  can  make  any  corrections  or  additions  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  them  when  I  come  home.  I  hope  you  are  drawing  some 
more  horses. 

Addressed  to  Ramsgate,  and  a  note  by  Dolly,  '  This  is  the  1st 
letter  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life  from  Francis.' 

Fragment  of  a  Ballad. 

November  1853. 

The  waves  are  high.     The  clouds  are  thick 

The  winds  are  rising  in  their  might. 
Well  may  the  Mother's  heart  be  sick 

Whose  son  is  on  the  sea  tonight. 

Yet  louder  ;    louder  yet  they  blow. 

Higher  each  billow  lifts  its  form. 
And  men  exclaim  in  accents  low 

'  Oh  God  !    it  is  an  awful  storm.' 

1  Son  of  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

2  Lord  Charles  Bruce,  son  of  second  Earl  of  Ailesbury. 

3  Afterwards  third  Baron  de  Tabley. 

4  Afterwards  third  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  d  Afterwards  third  Earl  of  Strafford. 
6  The  line  from  Hatfield  to  Hertford  via  Cole  Green. 
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The  moon,  by  fits  and  starts,  as  hard 

The  clouds  are  dashed  across  the  sky, 
Peeps  for  a  moment  to  regard 

The  tempest's  wild  intensity. 

Saw  ye  the  flash  ?     The  lightning  broke. 

Heard  ye  the  sound  ?     The  clock  struck  one. 
No  lightning  that.     No  clock's  dull  stroke. 

A  signal  gun.     A  signal  gun. 

A  signal  gun.     But  who  would  heed 

A  signal  gun  on  night  so  black  ? 
O  !    Ramsgate's  men  are  brave  at  need 

But  e'en  the  bravest  now  hangs  back. 

And  must  a  death  then,  of  a  sort 

So  dreadful,  reach  those  wretches  here ; 
In  sound  of  land,  in  sight  of  port ; 

And  all  unaided  tho'  so  near  ? 

Not  so  !    for  lo  !    four  men  to  go 

Have  offered.     Active  all  and  young. 
In  danger  tried.     Their  parent's  pride 

For  all  are  from  one  parent  sprung. 

Speed  safe  thou  bark  !     One  echoing  cheer 

Follow'd  those  brothers  o'er  the  wave 
O  !    'tis  a  thrilling  thing  to  hear 

Brave  deeds  applauded  by  the  brave. 

Speed  safe,  thou  bark  !    Thy  sides  contain 

A  cargo  rare  in  days  like  these. 
Hearts  that  more  dread  the  cries  of  pain 

Than  all  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 

0  !    many  an  unrecorded  feat 

Each  year  our  rocky  shores  behold, 
Brave  hearts  not  few  have  ceas'd  to  beat 

Beneath  our  waves,  their  deeds  untold. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Mt.  Edgcumbe.     Thursday,  Summer  1854. 

...  I  arrived  here  in  very  good  time,  after  a  very  long  hot 
dusty  journey.  And  found  Valletort  and  all  his  family,  to  meet 
me  in  a  boat  at  the  water  side.  ...  I  am  charmed  with  the  place 
and  everything  about  it,  but,  except  yesterday  morning  it  has 
rained  incessantly  .  .  .  the  park  even  exceeds  my  expectations, 
and  when  the  sun  is  out  is  quite  the  most  beautiful  thing  one  ever 
imagined.  ...  If  I  succeed  in  taking  my  degree  it  is  very  likely 
that  Valletort  and  I  may  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  but  we  have 
settled  nothing  yet.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  do  you  not  ? 
The  Livy  has  not  got  on  very  fast,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
give  up  the  Yeomanry,  but  we  will  see.  .  .  .  your  aff:ate  son 

FORDWICH. 

P.S.  I  was  rather  amused  last  night  at  Mrs.  Cust  telling  me 
my  own  epitaph  on  Norman  Mc.Donald  as  having  been  written 
by  Carnarvon.  I  should  like  to  see  him  write  such  a  thing  !  tho' 
he  did  get  a  first. 

Rome.     1854-1855. 

From  this  last  letter  it  would  appear  that  there  was  an  idea 
of  Francis  going  up  for  his  degree  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  so  decided ;  and  he  and  Lord  Valletort  went  off 
together  in  December  to  Italy  for  about  four  months,  and  he  only 
returned  to  Oxford  in  order  to  take  it  late  in  1855.  I  must  there- 
fore defer  the  notice  of  that  event  until  after  a  short  account,  con- 
sisting now  of  letters  from  his  mother,  as  well  as  those  from  himself 
to  his  mother,  of  his  time  abroad,  which  was  spent  chiefly  at  Rome. 

They  must,  I  think,  have  left  England  some  time  early  in 
December  1854,  and  went  by  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  and 
from  there  by  sea  to  Rome.  They  had  rooms  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  No.  32,  and  his  first  letters  are  full  of  admiration  for  all 
he  sees.  Of  St.  Peter's,  he  says  :  '  The  effect  on  going  in  was  won- 
derfully impressive,  one  could  not  exactly  tell  why,  for  it  did  not 
look  so  large  as  I  expected,  and  I  don't  in  general  very  much  care 
for  Churches ;  but  it  is  so  exquisitely  proportioned,  that  one  feels 
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as  if  one  could  look  at  it  for  ever  !  '     He  goes  on  to  describe  a 
function  he  attended  there. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  great  ceremony  of  the  Pope  announcing 
the  solution  of  a  question  which  has  agitated  the  authorities  for 
some  time,  whether  the  Virgin  was  immaculately  conceived  or  no. 
It  appears  that  she  was.  The  Church  was  very  much  crowded 
and  the  ceremony  tho'  too  long,  picturesque ;  one  part  of  it  was 
particularly  striking.  At  the  elevation  of  the  host  the  trumpets 
sound,  and  the  whole  crowd,  soldiers,  priests,  and  people,  simul- 
taneously kneel  down.  .  .  .  On  Sat:  we  went  to  the  Vatican  to 
see  the  statues.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  Laocoon,  but 
even  more  by  the  Apollo  !  The  dignified  repose  seems  more 
suited  to  marble  than  the  writhing  struggling  of  the  other.  .  .  . 
It  is  very  pleasant  riding  over  the  Campagna,  and  along  the 
Appian  road  as  we  did  today.  .  .  .  Yesterday  we  saw  the  Borghese 
Gallery ;  several  of  the  pictures  struck  me  very  much,  but  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  them  yet  to  enter  into  them  as  much  as  I 
ought.  Dined  last  night  with  a  Mr.  Lyon  (not  Lyons  the  minister) 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Hay's,  then  to  a  reception  at  Princess  Doria's. 
Then  to  a  small  party  at  Mrs.  Sartoris,  who  talked  a  good  deal 
about  Tennyson  &c.,  and  who  I  think  is  an  amusing  woman. 
She  has  asked  me  again  tomorrow.  .  V", 

Your  affecafce  son  FORDWICH. 

From  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     29th. 

My  dearest  Boy, — I  long  to  hear  from  you  again.  .  .  .  Lady 
Beauvale  begs  you  will  do  a  commission  for  her,  viz:  have  a 
sketch  made  at  her  expense  of  the  tomb  of  the  Stewarts  in  St.  Peter's. 
.  .  .  we  are  all  alone  now  with  the  exception  of  Boyle,  who  is 
more  Boylish  than  ever,  but  such  a  dear  good  creature  I  am  quite 
fond  of  him.  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  lead  the  happiest  of  lives 
at  home,  for  neither  Father  nor  Mother  seem  to  be  very  kind  to 
him.  .  .  .  Lord  Shannon  will  not  ask  any  young  man  into  his 
house.  He  says  he  hates  them  all !  !  I  said  it  was  lucky  you 
did  not  accept  his  invitation  and  go  over  there,  but  he  says  he 
thinks  you  would  have  suited  '  My  Father '  because  you  are 
quiet  !  we  have  had  Tiny  Hamilton l  here,  and  if  you  were  only 
26  and  rich,  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  have  her 
for  a  daughter  in  law.  .  .  . 

your  own  Mum.  A.   F.   C. 

1  Lady  Louisa  Hamilton,  married  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
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From  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     December  22. 

If  you  only  knew  what  a  relief  it  has  been  to  me  getting  your 
letter  at  last.  I  had  been  quite  certain  that  the  ship  from  Marseilles 
had  gone  to  the  bottom.  Thank  God  you  are  safe,  and  that  you 
like  Rome.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  vast  number  of  people  here  since 
we  came  back;  latterly  all  the  young  men,  Cavendish,  Grey, 
Boyle,  Lascelles,  and  Henry.  We  were  to  have  had  the  Rokebys, 
but  they  failed,  so  we  had  no  young  ladies,  but  today  Ld.  Abercorn 
and  Tiny  come.  But  Grey  is  gone.  They  say  she  wont  positively 
marry  Cavendish,  and  likes  Grey  the  best,  which  old  Lascelles 
wont  believe ;  and  thinks  Cavendish  quite  irresistible.  .  .  . 
There  is  great  excitement  about  the  foreign  mercenaries,  and 
people  have  been  very  outrageous  about  it,  I  believe  without  any 
foundation.  Only  people  blame  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  not 
having  explained  the  matter  more  clearly.  The  fact  is  we  have 
no  ballot  or  conscription,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  soldiers ; 
and  until  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  tho'  the  standard  was  lowered 
and  the  bounty  raised,  no  one  would  recruit.  Now  they  are 
coming  in  quite  enough,  but  of  course  they  are  raw,  and  Lord 
Raglan  has  begged  if  possible  not  to  have  many  of  them  out. 
So  if  we  can  make  arrangements  with  foreign  governments  to  get 
ready  made  soldiers  it  will  be  a  good  thing.  We  are  all  most 
anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  Austrian  Treaty.  I  confess 
for  one,  that  I  should  never  believe  that  they  will  fight  till  I  see 
them.  If  they  really  would  bona  fide  go  to  war,  we  should  have 
a  better  chance  of  peace.  Lord  Rokeby  is  ordered  out,  and  all 
the  family  are  in  despair.  I  am  so  sorry  for  them.  George 
Paget  has  also  put  the  world  in  an  uproar,  for  coming  home 
unexpectedly,  and  meaning  to  sell  out.  He  hates  the  army  and 
his  wife  does  nothing  but  teaze  him  to  sell  out ;  and  he  thinks 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  at  Balaklava,  that  he  might  do 
anything,  but  the  feeling  is  so  strong,  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  out 
again.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

32  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome.     Sunday  even. 

As  you  may  see  by  the  direction  I  have  given  you,  we  have  got 
into  apartments ;  very  comfortable.  A  salon,  two  bedrooms  and 
a  room  for  one  of  the  servants.  I  continue  to  like  Rome  better 
than  any  place  I  have  yet  been  in.  I  begin  the  day  by  an  Italian 
lesson,  from  10  to  11.  Then  we  generally  go  out  and  see  some 
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gallery,  having  come  to  end  of  every  thing  but  the  pictures,  and 
at  about  2  we  go  out  riding  over  the  Campagna.  Our  horses 
have  not  yet  come  down  with  us,  but  we  have  once  or  twice 
broken  our  reins,  though  never  so  as  to  be  in  any  danger.  I 
think  I  have  been  introduced  by  this  time  to  most  of  the  principal 
people  here.  Dorias,  Borgheses,  &c:  and  a  Mrs.  Hare,  but  the 
parties  are  generally  rather  dull ;  as  all  the  women  get  huddled 
together,  and  all  the  men  stand  by  the  door  looking  bored  and 
foolish.  We  went  on  Friday  to  the  Vatican  to  see  the  pictures. 
I  admire  the  Transfiguration  much  more  than  I  expected,  and 
more  than  any  that  I  have  seen  yet.  In  general  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  that  I  think  going  thro'  a  gallery  is  more  tiring  and  gives 
me  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  .  .  .  Gaisford  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  .  .  .  My  reading,  I  am  afraid,  rather  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  moonshine.  I  have  got  through  a  volume  of  Gibbon,  but 
unfortunately  that  will  be  of  no  use,  as  it  is  not  taken  up,  but  I 
wanted  to  read  some  thing  about  Rome  itself,  so  I  began  it.  I  have 
also  undertaken  the  last  days  of  Pompeii,  so  what  with  my  Italian 
lessons,  and  with  being  out  all  day,  my  time  is  pretty  well  occupied. 
Whenever  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I  go  to  the  Forum  and  Coliseum, 
They  have  restored  a  little  bit  of  the  latter  as  they  suppose  it  used 
to  be,  which  is  curious — but  I  think  they  had  better  have  left  it 
alone.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.  January  5,  1855. 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  like  Rome  so  much.  I  can  imagine  no 
period  of  a  man's  life  more  completely  happy  than  when  he  is 
first  really  emancipated,  and  has  no  Mother  to  bully  him  or  send 
him  to  bed,  or  tell  him  his  hair  is  not  well  settled,  and  I  am  glad 
that  happiness  should  happen  to  you  at  Rome,  which  was  also 
where  I  first  began  my  emancipation,  and  first  set  up  my  own  Teas, 
and  dinners.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  like  the  remembrance  of  it 
so  much.  Certain  it  is,  I  have  a  different  feeling  for  Rome  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  .  .  .  We  go  to  Wrest  tomorrow. 
.  .  .  give  my  affection  to  Valletort. 

To  his  Mother. 

32  Piazza  di  Spagna.     Sunday  14. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  some  time  since  I  wrote.  .  .  .  We  have  grown 
rather  lazy  about  sight  seeing  lately,  and  sunk  down  into  a  regular 
humdrum  sort  of  existence.  .  .  .  The  English  society  is  rather 
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slow,  and  consists  of  a  Lady  Ferguson,  Lady  Duncan,  and  Mrs. 
Hare  ;  each  with  an  eligible  daughter  ready  for  disposal.  A 
very  nice  old  Lady  Grey,  who  gives  quiet  lodging  house  dinners, 
and  no  end  of  newly  married  couples.  Some  of  the  brides  rather 
pretty.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  up  riding  parties,  chiefly 
among  the  latter,  by  which  it  has  been  feared  that  the  first  hopes 
of  several  respectable  families  might  have  been  disappointed.  .  .  . 
We  have  ridden  among  other  places  to  Frascati.  Val  and  I  slept 
there,  and  intended  to  make  a  tour  thro'  the  hills  ;  but  the  day 
we  arrived,  I  twisted  my  ankle  and  imprudently  walked  upon  it 
afterwards  ;  so  that  in  the  even:  it  was  so  swelled  and  painful, 
that  I  could  hardly  get  across  the  room,  and  was  obliged  to  come 
home  in  a  carriage.  .  .  .  We  think  of  going  to  Naples  in  another 
fortnight ;  staying  a  fortnight  there,  and  then  for  a  fortnight  to 
Florence,  when  V.  will  have  to  go  home  for  his  militia,  which  are 
embodied.  I  think  of  returning  then  to  Rome,  and  amusing 
my  self  as  well  as  I  can,  between  here  and  Naples,  till  after  Easter, 
when  I  meditate  Venice,  and  perhaps  the  Italian  Lakes,  on  my 
way  home.  Gaisford  will  perhaps  go  with  me.  .  .  . 

• 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     31  [January  1855]. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  laundry,  kitchen, 
all  the  servants'  rooms,  your  room,  my  sitting-room  and  dressing- 
room  and  your  father's  dressing-room,  were  burnt  to  the  ground 
at  Panshanger  last  night.  I  hope  you  had  nothing  of  value 
except  your  uniform,  which  I  cant  help  fearing  was  there.  My 
Jewels  were  here ;  and  the  plate  was  saved  ;  the  pantry  burnt. 
My  clothes  were  saved  except  some  hundred  £  of  lace,  in  a  box. 
All  my  miniatures  &c.  in  my  sitting-room  I  hope  are  safe.  But 
the  room  burnt  to  the  ground.  No  one,  thank  God,  hurt ;  but  I 
am  afraid  all  the  maids  have  lost  every  thing  they  had.  Your 
father  is  gone  over  but  I  felt  quite  unequal  to  it.  I  hardly  know 
what  I  feel.  I  am  so  unhappy.  Only  it  might  have  been  so  much 
worse  that  we  have  every  cause  for  thankfulness.  The  house  is 
ensured  for  25,000£.  but  I  dont  know  when  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  get  into  it  again.  Public  affairs  also  are  in  a  great  mess.  Lord 
John  Russell  chose  to  resign,  because  Roebuck  had  a  motion  to 
enquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  war.  The  gov:  were  beat  by  157, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  has  been  with  the  Queen.  No  one  knows 
the  result.  People  think  Lord  Palmerston  will  be  prime  minister, 
and  a  more  efficient  war  Sec:ty  under  him  ;  but  I  dont  believe 
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any  one  can  do  much,  when  we  have  climate,  cold,  wet,  death, 
and  disease  against  us.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  accounts 
from  the  Crimea — and  I  am  sadly  afraid  there  must  have  been 
great  mismanagement  somewhere.  I  hope  you  have  my  letters 
forwarded  to  you  from  32  Piazza  di  Spagna,  for  I  dont  know 
where  else  to  write.  The  Cravens  are  going  to  have  Private 
Theatricals  at  Naples.  I  hope  you  will  pass  the  carnival  at  Rome. 
You  will  never  see  any  thing  like  it  else-where. 

To  his  Mother. 

Rome,  32  Piazza  di  Spagna.     Thursday  8  [February]. 

We  have  been  very  gay  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  for  the 
tea-fights  have  been  changed  into  balls,  which  have  taken  place 
regularly  the  first  three  days  of  every  week,  these  being  the  only 
nights  on  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  allowed  to  dance. 
Some  of  the  palaces  have  got  uncommonly  fine  rooms,  and  look 
very  well  lighted  up ;  but  all  the  floors  are  made  of  tiles,  and  for 
fear  of  their  being  too  cold,  they  stuff  the  carpets  with  straw ; 
so  it  is  like  dancing  on  a  feather  bed.  There  is  very  little  beauty 
among  the  Italians,  and  except  a  Princess  Giuliano,  I  have  hardly 
seen  any  that  I  admire.  Some  of  the  English  brides  are  pretty. 
A  Mrs.  de  Roder,  and  Lady  Augusta  Proby,  particularly  ;  she  was 
a  daughter  of  Lady  Listowel.  There  has  been  a  grand  meet  of 
the  hounds  today,  and  Val  has  gone,  but  one  of  the  horses  is  lame, 
and  I  did  not  care  much  about  it,  as  I  believe  it  is  excessively 
mild  work ;  for  they  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fences,  except 
the  immense  Staggionate,  which  they  stop  and  cut  down  with  a 
hatchet ;  so  I  thought  I  would  stop  at  home  and  write  letters,  as 
I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  for  some  time,  since  we 
go  out  every  evening  and  go  to  Tivoli  tomorrow,  to  sleep  for  a 
night,  and  the  Carnival  begins  on  Saturday.  We  have  got  part 
of  a  balcony  with  Mrs.  Hare  and  several  other  people.  Mrs.  H. 
is  a  horrid  old  woman,  with  rather  a  pretty  daughter,  whom  she 
evidently  intends  either  Valletort  or  me  to  marry.  .  .  .  Valletort 
has  got  three  weeks  leave  from  his  militia,  and  so  need  not  be 
in  England  till  the  end  of  April.  It  is  just  possible  that  I  may 
stay  a  little  longer,  to  see  Venice,  and  also  the  exhibition  at  Paris, 
on  my  way  back.  What  dreadful  accounts  of  those  wretched  men 
in  the  Crimea.  It  is  too  horrible.  I  wonder  if  it  could  have  been 
prevented.  We  are  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  about  what  the 
new  ministry  will  be.  Will  the  Pelagian,  I  wonder,  be  prime 
minister,  or  Sec:  of  war. 
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Do  you  think  Lord  John  was  right  to  resign  ?  but  I  forget  that 
by  the  time  I  get  your  answer  all  this  will  be  a  matter  of  history. 
I  wish  however  that  when  you  write  you  would  give  me  a  sort  of 
idea  of  what  people  think  in  England  about  the  whole  thing. 
Your  affeciate  son  FORDWICH. 

I  had  just  finished  writing  to  you  when  I  got  your  letter. 
What  a  very  sad  thing ;  besides  all  the  loss,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  having  no  home  for  some  time,  it  makes  me  so  very  unhappy 
to  think  we  shall  never  see  the  dear  old  rooms  again ;  but  what  a 
blessing  it  was  not  the  whole  house.  I  suppose  the  cistern  being 
so  close  was  one  great  assistance  in  putting  it  out.  How  fortunate 
too  that  no  one  was  burnt.  Of  course  you  will  stay  on  at  Wrest 
for  the  present.  They  seem  from  what  you  say  to  have  managed 
well,  and  to  have  saved  all  they  could.  My  poor  uniform  was 
unfortunate,  but  luckily  it  was  too  small,  and  the  lace  of  one  suit 
was  a  good  deal  tarnished.  I  rather  regret  my  desk  which 
I  imagine  was  there,  as  there  were  some  things  in  it  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  kept,  but  it  was  very  fortunate  it  was  no  worse. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     February  6. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  prime  Minister  at  last.  There  have  been 
terrible  difficulties  during  the  last  week,  but  it  is  all  settled.  Roe- 
buck had  a  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  with 
a  view  of  getting  Ld.  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  out. 
Ld.  John  Russell,  with  a  degree  of  cowardice  and  meanness  un- 
exampled in  public  affairs  (tho'  I  still  like  him  uncommonly  in 
private),  resigned  at  the  last  moment.  The  consequence  was 
the  gov:  was  beat  by  153.  Lord  A.  resigned  next  morning,  and 
the  Queen  sent  for  Lord  Derby,  and  he  went  hunting  about  and 
proposed  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  join  him,  which  he  refused.  Ld. 
Derby  then  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  the  Queen  sent  for  Ld.  John, 
who  also  went  and  called  on  his  old  friends  and  new,  who  to  their 
credit  all  refused,  so  he  gave  it  up,  and  the  Queen  then  sent  to 
Ld.  P.  who  applied  to  the  Peelites,  who  refused  !  ! .  However 
now  it  is  all  right.  Ld.  Panmure  is  to  be  War  Minister,  and  there 
are  dreadful  surmises  that  Layard  l  is  to  be  under  him.  That 
will  be  dreadful  after  his  conduct  and  the  vile  language  he  has  held. 
It  is  supposed  Ld.  John  has  been  influenced  by  Lady  John,  and 
there  is  a  caricature  of  him  as  a  Turk  running  away  from  the 

1  Mr.  Austin  Henry  Layard,  formerly  under-secretary  to'  Earl  Granville. 
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trenches,  with  '  no  bono  Johnny.'  I  hope  all  will  go  smoothly 
and  that  Ld.  P.'s  health  will  stand  it.  There  is  a  strong  peace 
party  getting  up  in  the  upper  classes,  from  the  conviction  that 
Sebastopol  never  can  be  taken.  Ever  since  the  Inkerman  the 
Russians  have  been  pouring  in  soldiers,  arms  and  provisions,  and 
every  street  is  now  made  into  a  separate  fortification.  The 
Em.  of  Russia  is  willing  and  anxious  to  make  peace  now  on  the 
4  points,  but  never  would,  if  Sebastopol  were  taken.  We  have 
now  won  two  great  battles,  and  therefore  our  honour  is  safe,  and 
Russia  would  have  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  agreeing  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  opening  the  Black  Sea.  /  am 
all  for  peace,  our  men  are  dying  100  a  day,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
none  left.  The  French  have  lost  10,000  since  Inkerman. 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     February  13,  1855. 

I  am  longing  to  hear  from  you  again.  ...  I  have  been  very 
careful  about  the  numbers.  This  is  11.  and  your  last  one  was  5. ! ! ! 
I  am  sure  Valletort  behaves  better  to  his  mother,  for  she  sent  me 
news  of  you  both  not  long  ago.  Still,  I  dont  know  if  you  are  at 
Naples  or  not.  Henry  never  wrote  to  me  either.  We  are  going 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  to  begin  our  work  at  Panshanger ; 
and  we  mean  to  make  a  new  and  better  arrangement.  We  shall 
prolong  the  passage  to  our  own  sitting  rooms,  and  build  you  a 
bed-room  and  sitting-room  :  Henry  a  bed-room  with  washing 
closet ;  a  school-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  girls  and  nursery 
above,  looking  into  the  garden,  so  that  when  you  bring  me  a 
daughter-in-law,  you  may  have  a  snug  little  house  to  offer  her. 
The  offices  will  be  built  on  to  the  north,  and  make  a  long  and 
imposing  facade,  which  will  improve  the  house  very  much,  inas- 
much as  it  must  always  be  ugly,  but  size  looks  respectable.  We 
shall  add  a  good  deal  both  north  and  south.  Lord  Palmerston's 
gov.  is  now  formed.  They  do  not  intend  to  recall  Ld.  Raglan,1 
but  make  alterations  in  his  staff,  and  they  say  Ld.  Lucan  is  to  be 
recalled.  Lady  P.  thinks  the  gov.  very  popular,  but  I  hear  there 
are  many  apples  of  discord,  which  will  probably  soon  break  out. 
Goderich  ~  has  refused  office,  to  our  great  regret.  Sir  Charles  Wood 

1  Lord  Raglan,  Commander-in-Chief,  died  June  28,  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Chief-of-the-Staff,  General  Simpson,  who  took  Sebastopol,  September  8,  1855. 

-  Viscount  Goderich,  born  October  1827.  Succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Ripon, 
January  1859,  and  his  uncle  as  Earl  de  Grey,  Baron  Grantham  and  a  baronet,  November 
14,  1859.  Raised  to  the  Marquisate  of  Ripon,  June  1871. 
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offered  him  under  sec:  for  India  board,  but  he  dont  approve  of  the 
gov.  and  wants  to  organize  the  war  department,  and  is  bringing 
in  a  bill  to  raise  soldiers  from  the  ranks,  and  is  going  to  play  the 
fool,  and  has  refused  !  !  Pray  write  and  tell  me  who  you  know 
and  dance  with.  Miss  Tighe  wrote  home  she  had  danced  with  you. 

To  his  Mother. 

Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Naples. 

Sunday,  February  25. 

We  have  arrived  here  at  last,  after  seeing  the  Carnival  out  at 
Rome.  It  is  very  amusing  still,  tho'  every  one  says  it  has  gone  off 
a  good  deal.  We  took  part  of  a  balcony  with  the  Cholmondeleys 
and  Mrs.  Hare,  and  several  other  people,  which  was  not  very  useful 
to  us.  Whenever  I  was  not  driving,  I  paid  visits  to  other  people's. 
We  had  also  part  of  a  large  carriage  with  the  Cholmondeleys,  and 
Probys,  which  was  greater  fun.  You  are  now  obliged  to  get  up  in 
regular  armour  and  a  great  thick  mask,  as  they  throw  all  kinds  of 
things,  stones  among  others,  so  that  for  Ladies  it  is  rather  dangerous. 
One  had  her  eye  knocked  out.  I  do  not  know  who  she  was. 
On  Wed:  afternoon  we  started  on  our  journey  with  the  Cholmonde- 
leys, the  only  people  with  whom  we  have  made  any  real  acquain- 
tance, and  who  were  going  too.  We  had  a  very  merry  party  and  it 
took  off  from  the  monotony  of  the  evenings,  which  is  the  worst 
part  of  travelling.  We  slept  at  Albano  the  first  night,  and  the 
next  morn:  saw  the  lakes,  and  I  went  up  Monte  Cavo,  while  the 
others  sketched.  In  the  even:  AVC  went  on  two  stages  to  Velletri, 
and  started  at  6f  next  morn:  for  Mala  di  Gaeta.  I  got  up  great 
classical  enthusiasm  at  going  the  same  journey,  and  along  side 
of  the  same  canal,  that  Horace  went.  What  dreary  looking 
places  these  Pontine  Marshes  are.  Terracina  was  looking  very 
well  in  a  bright  sun,  and  the  old  Mediterranean  very  blue.  We 
met  no  banditti,  though  Mrs.  C.  was  very  much  afraid  we  should, 
and  got  to  Mala  in  time  to  see  a  glorious  sun-set.  It  is  a  charming 
place,  and  we  were  very  much  inclined  to  spend  some  days  there. 
Fancy  sitting  out  without  a  great-coat  at  six  o'clock,  eating  oranges 
picked  from  the  trees  over  our  heads.  Here  we  were  caught  up 
by  Bob  Smith  and  Adeane  (a  fellow  with  whom  he  is  travelling) 
who  hearing  that  we  meant  to  start  at  8,  ordered  their  horses  at 
7.  But  we  got  wind  of  it  and  did  them  by  starting  at  1/2  past  6. 
In  consequence  of  which  they  did  not  get  to  Naples  till  three 
hours  after  us.  What  their  horses  must  have  been  like  I  cant 
think,  for  ours  were  so  tired  they  could  hardly  drag  us  along,  and 
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in  the  middle  of  one  bad  bit  of  road,  they  all  three  of  them  fairly 
struck  work  and  stood  still,  and  took  to  kicking  ;  which  as  we 
were  on  the  box,  was  rather  nervous  work  for  one's  shins.  Al- 
together a  very  pretty  scene,  of  which  Val  is  now  making  a  picture. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done  if  the  horses  of  the 
C.'s  carriage  had  not  passed  us  coming  back,  just  at  the  critical 
moment ;  so  we  tied  two  of  them  on  in  front,  and  got  to  Naples 
without  any  further  trouble  at  about  3  yesterday  afternoon.  I 
have  called  on  Mrs:  Craven,  who  was  not  at  home,  and  on  the 
Dss.  St.  Arpino,1  whom  I  found  looking  very  well.  I  do  not 
think  her  so  very  much  altered  as  people  say  ;  and  she  is  still 
very  pretty.  Your  aff.ate  son  FORDWICH. 

Val  begs  to  be  remembered.  We  get  on  excessively  well 
together,  and  have  never  had  a  dispute.  My  love  to  Deeny,  and 
tell  her  I  will  write  in  a  day  or  two. 

Reading  these  letters,  one  remembers  what  his  sister  Dolly 
wrote  to  Henry  about  him  :  '  He  is  curiously  gregarious,  one  expects 
it  in  a  foolish  merry  prig,  but  in  him  one  is  surprised.'  [May  1859.] 

From  his  Mother. 

Stanhope  Street.     February  28. 

Your  desk  they  seem  to  think  is  at  Oxford.  Your  clothes 
including  tops,  leathers,  coats  [red]  and  other  things,  you  get  70£ 
for ;  your  uniform  is  safe,  and  you  get  the  value  of  guns  and  rifles. 
You  lost  one  bed-room  and  you  will  gain  a  bed  and  sitting-room, 
so  you  are  well  off.  I  have  lost  my  lace  ;  but  they  give  me  300£ 
for  it.  We  get  about  5,000£  for  the  house  and  furniture.  Your 
Father  gets  114£  for  some  old  clothes.  I  suppose  the  new  house 
will  cost  2,000£  more  than  the  insurance,  and  will  be  the  best 
house  in  England.  Politics  look  so,  so.  The  Peelites  having 
gone  out,  and  the  principal  Radicals  not  joining,  the  gov:  becomes 
the  old  Whig  Clique,  and  I  fear  after  a  time  will  get  no  support. 
People  think  Lord  Pam  has  lost  his  dash  and  courage,  and  looks 
old.  He  is  subdued ;  is  very  blind,  and  wont  wear  spectacles. 
He  pulls  out  glasses  occasionally  and  says  he  has  got  something 
they  call  '  clearers.'  But  he  has  behaved  admirably,  with  the 
greatest  forbearance  and  kindness  to  every  one,  tho'  I  fear  he  is 

1  Widow  of  Lord  Burghersh,  married  to  L.  Caracciolo  Duca  di  San  Teodoro.  This 
marriage  having  been  dissolved  at  her  suit,  she  married  (1877)  Thomas  de  Grey,  sixth 
Lord  Walsingham,  and  died  1906. 
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not  popular,  except  out  of  doors  among  the  people,  who  say  he  is 
a  true  Englishman.  .  .  .  There  are  reports  that  Lord  Raglan  has 
resigned,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised,  for  he  has  been  grossly 
insulted ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  gov:  speak  very  much 
against  him,  which  I  think  a  shame,  if  they  keep  him  there.  There 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  Lord  Hardinge,  and  I  really  believe 
he  ought  to  be  displaced.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Naples. 

I  have  got  your  last  three  letters  three  days  running,  and 
can  no  longer  put  off  writing  in  return.  I  am  horrified  at  your 
talking  of  peace  at  such  a  moment,  when  our  reputation  as  a 
military  country  is  at  so  low  an  ebb,  when  we  have  nothing  to 
show  but  the  mere  personal  courage  of  our  soldiers,  not  even  our 
old  prestige.  It  is  dreadful  enough  to  have  lost  so  many  brave 
men,  but  for  God's  sake  let  us  have  lost  them  for  something  better 
than  we  are  at  present  likely  to  obtain.  I  dare  say  you  may  think 
it  great  nonsense,  and  fit  only  for  young  people  who  read  history, 
and  dont  understand  that  times  are  changed  ;  instead  of  a  reason- 
able, commonsense,  member  of  Brooks',  who  looks  forward  to 
sitting  in  Parliament  for  Hertfordshire ;  but  I  cant  help  having  a 
great  feeling  for  our  national  glory,  and  a  horror  of  settling  down 
into  a  mere  wealthy  and  prosperous  but  unwarlike  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  The  news  of  the  Czar's  death  has  just  reached  us, 
and  caused  of  course  great  excitement,  but  people  seem  to  think 
that  it  will  make  no  immediate  difference.  What  on  earth  is  to 
happen  about  government  ?  It  is  a  horrid  bore  being  so  much  out 
of  the  way.  I  quite  long  to  get  back,  tho'  I  am  amusing  myself 
very  much.  We  have  just  come  back  from  a  week's  expedition 
with  the  Cholmondeleys,  to  all  the  neighbouring  places.  .  .  . 
How  beautiful  these  great  groves  of  Orange  trees  are.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Cravens,  who  are  very  kind,  and  have 
asked  me  to  dinner  very  often.  They  have  been  acting  '  Roman 
d'une  heiire  '  and  '  Marie  de  Rohan.'  .  .  . 


From  his  Mother. 

1  Stanhope  Street.     March  14. 

I  have  just  got  your  No.  8,  which  came  so  soon  after  the  last 
that  it  quite  took  my  breath  away.  I  am  amused  at  your  indigna- 
tion at  my  peaceable  views.  The  fact  is  I  am  convinced  we 
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shall  never  take  Sebastopol ;  there  are  fortresses  which  have  never 
been  taken  ;  and  therefore  unless  starved  out  by  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  I  dont  see  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  the 
mean  while  we  have  great  difficulty  in  recruiting ;  our  new  soldiers 
are  all  boys.  We  have  no  conscription,  and  no  means  of  getting 
men.  The  war  will  soon  be  very  unpopular.  The  expenses  of  it 
will  produce  unprecedented  taxation,  and  universal  discontent 
will  prevail.  The  only  person  who  will  gain,  will  be  L.  Napoleon. 
Tho?  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  we  make  much  better 
soldiers  than  the  French.  Mean  while  there  is  such  a  rabid  and 
rapid  run  against  the  aristocracy  here,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised 
that  by  the  time  you  come  home,  you  will  find  yourself  Citizen 
Fordwich,  tout  court.  This  committee,  the  number  of  Hon.bles 
and  Lords  employed  in  the  army,  the  pretence  that  they  have  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  mismanagement,  the  squabbles  in  the  cabinet, 
the  selfish  conduct  of  Tories,  Whigs  and  Peelites,  all  tend  to  the 
same  end,  tho'  very  unjustly,  for  the  only  two  branches  of  the  war 
which  were  undoubtedly  ill  conducted,  the  commissariat  and  Trans- 
port-service, are  the  only  two  in  which  there  are  no  members  of 
the  aristocracy.  .  .  .  Lady  Newburgh  does  nothing  but  sing  your 
praises.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  Lady  Warwick  at  Rome  ? 
they  say  she  is  quite  charming.  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother. 

Rome,  Hotel  d'Angleterre.     Wednesday,  March  20. 

My  plans  were  so  uncertain  when  I  last  wrote,  that  I  could  not 
even  tell  you  where  to  direct  your  next  letter.  .  .  .  Val  and 
Gaisford  are  off  on  Wednesday  for  England  by  steamer.  I  think 
of  staying  for  Holy  week  and  then  going  for  a  fortnight  to  Florence, 
and  for  a  short  time  to  Venice,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  see 
these  places  before  going  home ;  so  that  I  shall  be  back  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  I  suppose  as  I  only  asked  leave  for  two  terms, 
I  ought  to  go  back  to  Oxford  some  time  or  other  in  the  summer ; 
so  you  may"  tell  Henry  that  I  shall  keep  my  rooms.  I  should  also 
like  him  to  find  out  for  me  when  term  ends  and  when  the  History 
Schools  begin.  This  he  can  do  by  asking  Gordon.  We  came  here 
by  San  Germano  and  Frosinone,  by  vetturino  in  four  days,  and  as 
that  way  is  not  so  frequented  as  the  ordinary  posting  road  by  Terra- 
cina,  one  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  in  a  more  natural  and  less  civilized  state.  The  former 
is  very  interesting  and  pretty,  consisting  of  bright  fertile  plains, 
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all  of  corn,  wine  and  oil,  bounded  on  each  side  not  far  off  by  high 
craggy  mountains,  some  of  them  covered  with  snow.  The  latter, 
I  mean  the  inhabitants,  handsome,  and  with  very  picturesque 
costumes  ;  the  weather  was  very  fine  and  warm,  now  and  then 
almost  oppressively  so,  except  in  the  evens:  when  it  got  cold, 
and  the  wretched  inns  at  which  we  stopped  were  very  chilly.  Of 
course  we  warmed  our  beds.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
devote  ourselves  to  making  up  all  our  arrears  in  sightseeing,  and 
not  to  go  out  at  all  and  have  already  refused  three  invitations  from 
that  old  hag  Mrs.  Hare,  and  another  from  somebody  else.  I 
read  Goderich's  speech ;  and  am  very  glad  he  made  a  hash  of  it, 
for  surely  it  is  a  very  bad  measure,  to  ungentlemanize  the  army 
which  it  must  do  ;  for  what  gentleman  would  go  into  it  if  he  felt 
he  should  have  to  mess  and  live  intimately  with  his  shoe-maker's 
and  his  tailor's  sons,  and  what  possible  requisite  would  a  private 
bring  with  him  into  his  new  position,  except  personal  courage, 
and  that  has  never  been  wanting. 

In  the  diary  which  he  kept  during  his  tour,  and  which  usually 
contains  the  same  items  of  interest  as  the  letters,  I  find  the  following 
lines  which  appear  applicable  to  the  preceding  letter.  He  also 
sums  up,  on  his  departure,  the  character  of  his  companion,  Lord 
Valletort,  in  a  few  words  thus :  '  The  secret  of  the  great  charm 
about  him  is  the  sweetest  possible  temper,  unflagging  good  spirits, 
activity  of  disposition  and  a  good  deal  of  quiet  determination. 
Our  tastes  suit  admirably  and  he  is  cleverer  than  I  am  always 
willing  to  allow.  It  is  such  a  bore  to  find  any  body  in  all  respects 
equal  to,  and  in  most  better  than  myself.' 


Lines. 

Traveller  !    should  ought  determine  Thee  to  visit 

The  slow  society  of  this  fair  city ; 
Take  my  advice,  nor  laugh  at  it,  nor  quizz  it. 

There's  an  old  dragon  with  a  rather  pretty 
Or  would-be-pretty  girl.     You  ask,  who  is  it. 

But  stop  !    no  names  shall  figure  in  my  ditty. 
Enough.     If  rich  and  youthful  and  a  man, 
Beware,  for  she  will  catch  you  if  she  can. 
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You  get  a  note  for  dinner.     Well  perhaps 

You  scratch  your  head  and  an  excuse  you  seek. 

You  find  one,  and  you  think  yourself  of  chaps 
The  craftiest ;    but  while  yet  yourself  you  pique 

Fondly,  at  your  door  you  hear  some  raps, 
And  get  three  large  '  at  homes '  a- week. 

Or  if  she's  not  '  at  home  '  why  then  she  sends, 

And  asks  you  to  the  houses  of  her  friends. 

From  his  Mother. 

1  Stanhope  Street.     March  29. 

I  have  just  got  your  No.  9,  and  hope  that  you  will  get  my 
No.  16,  which  was  sent  to  Naples.  I  hope  you  will  pick  up  a 
friend  to  go  to  Venice.  .  .  .  Mind  you  have  a  Photograph  done  at 
Rome  of  yourself  for  me.  Mind.  Henry  is  just  come  up  from 
Oxford,  and  says  Gordon  is  going  to  write  to  you,  and  that  he 
(Gordon)  told  him  that  you  need  not  reside  at  all  next  Term. 
He  thinks  you  go  in  for  History  on  the  8th  of  June,  which  is 
unlucky,  as  you  come  of  age  on  the  Xlth.  Sandon  is  devoted  to 
his  Militia,  and  is  living  with  his  regt.  Lord  Carnarvon  and  you  and 
Cavendish  will  be  the  only  tufts  in  London.  You  will  be  amused, 
but  I  have  had  you  elected  for  Pratts !  !  The  fact  is  Boyle  told 
me  Grey,  C.  Bruce,  and  Cavendish  were  just  come  in,  that 
there  were  7  vacancies  to  fill  up,  that  they  were  getting  very 
particular,  and  if  you  were  not  put  up  now,  you  might  have  to 
wait,  so  I  begged  Lord  Stafford  to  bring  you  in,  which  will  make 
you  laugh,  I  am  sure.  Henry  got  through  his  smalls,  after  13 
days  hard  labour.  12  hours  one  day,  8  for  two,  and  6  for 
ten.  He  ended  by  a  bilious  attack  and  staid  in  bed  3.  He  says 
it  is  a  new  view  of  life  being  ill  from  work.  Clare  looks  well  and 
they  both  like  Oxford  very  much.  Fox  is  going  to  be  married  to 
that  cousin,  Mr.  Underwood,  who  I  talked  to  you  about,  and  leaves 
us  alas  !  alas  !  alas  !  when  we  go  to  Tewin  Water  on  Sat.  Politics 
are  at  a  stand  still.  Lord  Pam  is  supposed  to  be  doing  better 
in  the  H.  of  C.  and  I  hope  this  odious  committee  will  send  in  their 
report  soon  after  Easter,  and  have  done.  I  hear  all  chance  of 
peace  is  at  a  low  ebb,  which  in  spite  of  you  I  am  miserable  about. 

To  his  Mother. 

Rome.    Good  Friday. 

I  suppose  you  have  by  this  time  seen  Valletort,  who  was  to 
be  in  London  on  Sunday,  and  said  he  would  call  and  tell  you  how 
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I  was  getting  on.  I  was  as  you  may  suppose,  very  sorry  to  lose 
so  good  a  companion,  but  have  amused  myself  very  well  notwith- 
standing my  loss,  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Sartoris,  who  has  got  the 
only  pleasant  house  here,  and  riding  with  different  people  ;  among 
others  Walpole,  who  is  a  very  agreeable  man ;  among  other  things 
a  great  antiquarian  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  imparting  his 
knowledge.  I  have  also  cultivated  Coutts  Lindsay  who  is  prac- 
tising here  as  an  artist,  and  is  clever  and  a  very  good  fellow. 
We  went  a  picnic  on  Wed:  to  Frascati,  i.e.  Mrs.  Sartoris,  Walpole, 
Lyons,  a  man  named  Cartwright,  who  married  a  Pole,  and  a 
young  artist  called  Leighton,1  who  is  inseparable  from  Mrs. 
Sartoris  (without  scandal) ;  and  a  funny  little  American  sculptress, 
a  Miss  Hosmer,  with  short  hair  like  a  boy,  who  is  here  studying  all 
by  herself  ;  very  droll  and  sharp  and  original.  We  drove  straight 
to  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  is  prettily  situated,  looking  over  the 
Campagna,  with  lots  of  olive  trees  about  and  avenues  of  immense 
cypresses.  Took  a  long  ride  on  donkeys  round  the  mountains, 
and  got  back  to  our  villa  by  four,  all  very  hungry.  After  dinner 
we  clustered  round  a  fire  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  Mrs.  Sartoris 
read  out  loud ;  first  Alexander  Smith,  whom  it  appears  it  is  here 
the  fashion  to  think  very  ridiculous,  and  at  which  we  all  roared  ; 
then  when  she  had  prepared  us  by  a  sufficient  lot  of  trash,  her 
favourite  Tennysons.  The  May  Queen,  &c:  She  selected,  and 
read  well ;  and  has  rather  raised  my  opinion  of  him.  We  got  home 
safe  after  eight.  I  dont  know  why  I  have  spun  all  this  rigmarole 
about  one  day,  but  one  must  write  something.  Mrs.  Craven  is 
here.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  letting  their  house  at  Naples, 
and  think  of  doing  so  in  London  instead.  I  do  not  think  she  is 
sorry.  The  ceremonies  that  I  have  yet  seen  are  not  worth  the 
squeeze,  and  the  stink  of  garlick  which  accompanies  them  ;  except 
the  blessing,  which  took  place  yesterday,  and  at  which  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  immense  multitude  is  very  striking.  Off  for 
Florence  on  Tuesday,  alone. 

From  his  Mother. 

Tewin  Water. 

I  have  been  very  idle,  and  have  allowed  a  much  longer  time 
than  usual  to  elapse  without  writing,  but  we  have  been  moving 
down  here,  and  at  first  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  We  have  got  very 
comfortable  at  last ;  and  it  is  really  a  very  enjoyable  place,  parti- 
cularly if  your  father  will  only  cut  down  some  trees.  Panshanger 

1  Sir  Fred.  Leighton,  P.R.A. 
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is  progressing  ;  and  Watson  hopes  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  have 
it  roofed  in.  It  looks  very  deplorable  now,  poor  dear  place. 
Papa,1  Mary  2  and  Dosia  3  are  here.  Henry  Vyner  and  his  3  sons 
are  all  at  Newby  for  their  holidays.  Clare  and  our  Henry  get  on 
very  well  indeed,  and  the  latter  is  very  fond  of  him.  He  says  he  has 
plenty  of  shrewdness,  and  thinks  Reggy  a  horrid  bore,  and  very 
impudent ;  which  amuses  me.  The  world  is  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement  at  the  visit  of  the  E.  and  Em.ss.  of  the  French  next 
week.  .  .  .  Dosia  tells  me  you  have  written  to  her,  which  pleased 
her  uncommonly.  She  went  to  Welwyn  yes:  dressed  in  her  red 
cloak  and  a  large  hat  like  the  girls,  with  a  bright  steel  button  in 
front  sparkling  like  a  diamond.  It  was  Easter  Monday,  and  all 
Welwyn  turned  out  to  look  at  her  and  made  observations,  and  some 
man  called  out  '  that's  the  girl  for  me.'  As  she  had  only  Mad.elle. 
with  her,  also  a  pretty  girl,  with  her  bonnet  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
I  dare  say  they  were  taken  for  something  strange. 

To  his  Mother. 

Florence.    Thursday,  19. 

Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  world,  none  is  so  fair  as  Florence, 
and  I  have  been  enjoying  myself  here  even  more  than  I  have  yet 
done.  The  Italian  spring  has  begun  ;  and  it  is  so  often  so  hot 
that  I  have  to  sit  with  all  the  windows  and  doors  open,  and  the 
green  shutters  shut.  I  have  charming  rooms  au  quatrieme,  looking 
over  the  Arno,  and  manage  to  fill  up  my  day  very  comfortably 
without  a  companion;  breakfasting  at  9 1  or  10,  and  generally  going 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  some  gallery,  which  I  am  by  degrees  getting 
through.  I  then  read  Gibbon  or  something  of  the  kind  till  3, 
when  I  dine,  and  when  it  gets  a  little  cooler  take  a  walk,  either 
in  the  town  looking  at  churches,  or  to  some  place  in  the  environs, 
such  as  Fiesole,  where  I  went  the  other  day ;  and  after  getting 
nearly  overwhelmed  with  beggars,  made  my  escape  into  a  convent, 
and  got  a  jolly  old  monk  to  show  me  into  the  garden  from  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  view.  On  my  way  down  I  managed  to  get 
into  the  Villa  Mezzi,  where  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  used  to  live,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out  it  had  not  been  changed  since.  I  assure  you 
it  was  too  charming,  looking  down  over  the  town  of  Florence,  and 
all  its  villas  dotted  about  among  the  hills,  the  great  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  beyond,  and  the  cloudless  sky  above  me,  and  the 
remaining  streaks  of  the  sun  in  the  west,  which  had  not  long  set. 

1  Earl  de  Grey.  2  Lady  Mary  Vyner. 

3  Dosia  Vyner,  afterwards  Marchioness  of  Northampton. 
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It  seemed  to  me  the  very  place  of  all  others  for  the  retirement  of 
a  man  from  the  cares  of  state ;  and  with  his  cypress  avenues,  and 
his  light  literature  and  his  pictures,  and  the  company  of  the 
celebrated  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  must  have,  in  short, 
been  very  pleasant.  I  am  getting  horribly  sentimental !  but  the 
air  makes  one  so.  Next  morning  I  got  a  letter  from  Gordon, 
telling  me,  among  other  things,  that  you  had  just  had  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  in  England,  and  adding  that  he  hoped  I  would  soon 
come  back  to  Oxford.  A  pretty  prospect.  I  prefer  staying 
here  a  little  longer.  You  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  am 
always  alone.  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  a  charming  man 
of  the  name  of  Browning,  who  is  a  poet  and  what  is  worse,  a  bad 
one,  but  this  does  not  prevent  his  being  a  very  pleasant  companion, 
as  he  is  very  agreeable  on  every  subject,  and  knows  all  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  town,  and  has  stories  connected  with  each  of 
them.  I  went  with  him  yesterday  to  see  an  odd  old  antiquary, 
with  a  room  full  of  odds  and  ends,  all  piled  up  and  covered  with 
dust;  pictures  and  curios,  books  on  magic,  horrid  steel  scourges 
found  in  monasteries,  Machiavelli's  writing  desk,  a  cast  taken 
from  his  face  after  death,  also  one  from  Dante's.  The  man  too  is 
as  strange  as  his  collection  in  a  musty  loose  coat,  and  a  scull  cap. 
He  is  a  gentleman,  and  used  to  be  an  agreeable  member  of  society 
but  suddenly  became  quite  deaf,  and  being  sensitive,  shut  himself 
up  till  he  became  what  he  is.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  his 
name  is  something  like  Kirtly.  I  have  also  made  acquaintance 
with  the  American  sculptor  Powers  (a  shrewd  pleasant  Yankee). 
.  .  .  Also  with  a  brother  of  Tennyson's  who  also  writes  incom- 
prehensible poetry.  These  people  I  meet  at  Browning's  house. 
Mrs:  Browning  also  writes  in  the  same  style,  so  I  have  got  into  a 
nest  of  Tennysonians.  I  dine  on  Tuesday  with  the  Normanbys. 
...  I  am  amused  at  anything  so  grave  and  sedate  as  Dosia  being 
taken  for  a  Met.  You  will  see  from  this  that  I  have  got  your 
letter.  ...  I  shall  stay  here  about  10  days  more  or  perhaps  only 
a  week.  I  think  travelling  alone  answers  so  well  that  I  shall  not 
want  a  companion  to  go  on  to  Venice  with.  At  any  rate  I  had 
better  think  so,  for  I  cant  get  one.  .  .  . 


To  the  Same. 

Venice.     Thursday. 

I  am  now  on  the  point  of  leaving  Venice  for  Triest,  on  my  way 
to  Vienna  and  so  home,  and  it  has  just  struck  me  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  write  a  line  before  I  go.  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
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here  very  much  in  spite  of  the  weather,  which  has  now  and  then 
been  very  bad,  quite  as  much  so  as  in  England  ;  but  when  the  sun 
does  come  out,  nothing  can  be  more  glorious.  I  came  in  for  a  full 
moon  and  luckily  the  first  two  or  three  days  it  was  tolerably  fine, 
and  I  used  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  evenings  on  the  water, 
gliding  about  among  the  old  palaces  in  a  gondola,  which  is  a  very 
pleasant  way  of  spending  one's  life.  I  picked  up  some  acquaintance 
for  the  time  in  the  shape  of  a  nephew  of  the  poet  Wordsworth, 
and  some  other  men  who  were  travelling  together,  as  I  found  that 
even  Venice,  without  knowing  a  soul  in  it,  was  a  little  dull,  parti- 
cularly on  a  wet  day.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Normanbys 
latterly  at  Florence.  ...  I  also  went  to  a  ball  given  by  a  Marquis 
di  Sulsa  where  Madame  Ricconochi,  or  some  such  name,  Mad. 
Waleski's  l  mother,  did  the  honours,  being  Sulsa's  dear  friend ; 
where  I  danced  with  Lady  Walpole,  Lady  Catherine  Flemming 
and  a  great  many  other  Ladies  of  that  character  of  whom  Florence 
is  a  hot  bed.  They  are  the  only  English  there  and  are  all  received 
into  society.  ...  I  cannot  go  back  to  Oxford  yet,  so  must  take 
my  degree  in  October.  .  .  .  You  may  expect  me  in  about  10  days, 
or  less  or  more. 

Notes  from  his  Diary  upon  subjects  not  mentioned  in  the  Letters. 

He  admired  the  Peruginos  at  Perugia  very  much.  '  Something 
so  heavenly  in  the  expression.'  Also  at  Florence,  the  pictures 
in  the  Tribune  and  in  the  Pitti ;  but  not  the  Venus  de'  Medici  so 
much  as  '  the  great  statues  in  the  Vatican.'  He  describes  the 
Brownings :  '  Mr.  Browning  a  commonplace-looking  little  man, 
but  after  you  have  seen  him  some  time,  there  is  something  bright 
and  intelligent  in  his  face,'  and  he  gets  to  like  him  very  much. 
'  Mrs.  Browning,  insipid  looking,  with  long  greasy  ringlets,  but 
gentle  and  unassuming,  tho'  very  clever  ;  knows  Greek  and  has, 
I  hear,  translated  Prometheus.'  *  Dined  with  the  Normanbys 
and  talked  about  young  Lytton  who  it  appears  has  turned  out  a 
poet,  and  they  say  a  promising  one.  I  had  already  heard  of  him 
from  Browning,  who  gave  me  some  of  his  things ;  which  are  ultra 
Tennyson,  and  therefore  /  think,  not  very  good.'  He  also  makes 

1  Madame  Walewski,  wife  of  Walewski,  a  Pole  by  birth,  who  was  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  up  to  1855,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris  the  following  year. 
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acquaintance  with  '  Lever  who  wrote  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  a 
jolly  fat  Irishman.'  He  was,  all  through  the  time  at  Florence 
and  Venice,  reading  about  forty  pages  of  Gibbon  a  day,  besides 
other  things.  Each  Sunday  (after  church  always),  a  sermon  by 
Dr.  Gumming ;  a  good  deal  of  Byron — which  he  evidently  loved. 
'  Read  Byron's  "  Lament  of  Tasso,"  which  I  dont  think  is  suffi- 
ciently talked  about,  for  so  fine  a  poem  as  it  is.  Could  Tennyson 
have  written  it  ?  '  And  now  while  at  Florence,  Gibbon  has  got 
hold  of  him,  and  he  writes  :  '  I  have  in  my  own  mind  determined 
to  go  in  for  a  class,  after  the  long.  But  I  must  not  announce  it, 
only  as  a  thing  I  have  some  thought  of,  as  I  might  have  to  give 
it  up,  and  then  if  I  was  too  positive,  it  would  be  ignominious.' 
At  Padua  he  finishes  his  verses  on  Cromwell,  '  which  I  have  at 
last  got  pretty  nearly  to  express  what  I  mean.'  At  Venice  he 
is  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  it  all.  He  says  :  '  I  felt  for 
once  that  all  my  expectations  were  far  far  surpassed  ' ;  and  of  St. 
Mark's  :  '  It  was  all  stronger  and  finer  than  I  ever  expected  to  find 
it ! '  At  each  place  he  always  goes  up  to  the  top  of  the  tallest 
tower  he  can  find,  before  doing  anything  else — a  habit  which  stuck 
to  him  in  all  our  travels.  He  always  said  he  didn't  know  where 
he  was  till  he  had  looked  down  over  everything.  He  notices 
many  more  pictures  at  Venice,  and  is  evidently  learning  to  care 
very  much  for  the  old  masters.  He  gets  dreadfully  hipped  at 
Venice  by  the  bad  weather,  and  says  :  '  My  spirits  have  been  down 
at  zero  all  day.  If  it  does  not  get  better  I  shall  be  off  to  England.' 
At  Venice  he  read  '  Gil  Bias.'  At  Dresden  he  writes  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  Raphael — which  he  never  saw  again,  as  we  always 
missed  going  there :  '  The  Raphael  is  marvellous.  I  never  saw 
a  picture  I  liked  so  much.  So  very  simple  and  easy  to  take  in. 
Such  a  glorious  face  as  the  Virgin  has  got ;  such  perfect  beauty,  and 
then  so  grand  and  Godlike.  The  Child  too  impresses  one  with 
awe.  Then  the  expression  of  Pope  Sixtus  who  is  looking  up 
hesitating  and  half  terrified,  but  full  of  adoration,  and  the  beautiful 
face  (tho'  far  less  so  than  the  Virgin's)  looking  down  on  the  other 
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side,  as  if  watching  over  some  body  on  earth,  and  the  little  cherubs' 
countenances  (as  the  Heir  of  Redcliffe  says)  full,  one  of  reasoning 
the  other  of  unreasoning  devotion.  I  could  look  at  it  for  ever.' 
.  .  .  'There  is  no  painting  worth  looking  at  after  the  Italians.  Those 
disgusting  Rubens  and  Teniers  and  Gerard  Dows.  I  thought  it 
right  to  look  at  them,  which  I  did  till  I  got  quite  sick.  A  splendid 
portrait  of  poor  Charles  1st,  but  I  could  not  find  Titian's  of  Charles 
5th,  which  very  much  disappointed  me,  as  I  had  set  my  heart  upon 
seeing  it.'  .  .  .  '  Reached  London  at  11  on  Sat:  night  May  19th  1855 
after  on  the  whole  the  pleasantest  6  months  I  have  ever  spent.'  .  .  . 

These  are  the  lines  to  which  he  refers  at  Padua : — 

Lines  on  the  Picture  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence. 

April  1855. 

How  little  can  we  tell  what  lurks 

Within  the  man  that  we  know  best, 
We  hear  the  words,  we  see  the  works 

But  God  alone  can  tell  the  rest. 

Whence  spring  these  works  and  words  ?     In  vain 

Would  reason  in  her  pride  discuss. 
Away.     The  shallowest  hearts  contain 

A  something  that  is  not  for  us. 

And  shall  we  lightly  seek  to  sound 

The  dark  and  fathomless  abyss 
Of  such  a  heart,  and  dare  expound 

The  motives  of  a  soul  like  this, 

Without  long  thought  and  anxious  care  ? 

And  if  too  dense  to  disentwine 
The  web  of  contradictions  there, 

Reproach,  calumniate,  malign  ? 

Sure  if  the  features  e'er  told  true, 

Or  if  in  eye  or  lip  or  brow 
The  spirit  ever  yet  shone  through  ; 

Cromwell !    no  hypocrite  wert  thou. 
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And  here  a  stranger  in  the  place, 
Mid  spirits  of  a  different  tone, 

A  cunning  dark  dissembling  race, 
The  sturdy  soldier  stands  alone. 

They  were  a  Macchiavellian  crew 
Of  subtle  craft  and  deep  design; 

But  fearless  candour  here  ye  view, 
And  truth  appears  in  every  line. 

Gaze  on  this  face.     It  well  repays 
A  glance  from  an  observant  eye 

Small  beauty  is  there  here.     Yet  gaze 
Ye  must.     Ye  cannot  pass  it  by. 

Here  ye  may  see  emotions  warm 
Kept  down  in  steady  stern  control ; 

Here  ye  may  mark  what,  joined  so,  form 
A  great  but  complicated  whole. 

The  faithful  colours  firmly  keep 
The  traces  of  that  gloomy  kind 

Of  strange,  fanatical,  but  deep, 
Devotion  which  imbued  his  mind. 

That  stern  religion  all  imbibed 

From  those  grand  tales  of  daring  deed 

The  thinking  ;    gloriously  described 
By  history  of  an  earlier  creed, 

Which  tells  of  Barak  i  and  records 
The  fame  of  him  who  put  to  flight 

And  slaughtered  with  three  hundred  swords 
The  Myriads  of  the  Midianite. 

And  him  whose  offering  was  supplied 

From  his  own  blood ;    and  that  great  King 

The  minstrel,  who  in  youth  defied 
And  slew  the  giant  with  a  sling. 

1  Should  be  •  Gideon.' 
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These  heroes  of  a  bloodier  day 

He  studied,  and  like  them  his  brand 
He  sought  to  draw  the  foes  to  slay 

Of  God  and  of  his  injured  land. 

Here  too  a  face  tho'  rough,  serene ; 

Mankind's  firm  friend  would  bid  ye  know. 
Here  in  this  bold  free  manly  mien 

See  tyranny's  relentless  foe. 

Here  in  this  lip,  this  brow  whose  seams 
With  thoughts  are  pregnant,  is  proclaimed 

A  head  to  frame  heroic  schemes, 

A  heart  to  do  the  schemes  he  framed. 

And  if  o'er  all  this  blaze  be  cast 

One  shadow  ;  if  the  observer  finds 
Mid  his  grand  attributes,  that  last 

Infirmity  of  noble  minds 

'  Ambition.'    Yet  a  fault,  God  knows, 

Which  in  the  worthiest  we  descry ; 
A  glorious  fault  by  which  he  rose 

And  raised  his  native  land  so  high 

Might  be  forgiven.     But  we  can  see 

Thy  greatness  now.     And  Cromwell,  yet 
More  gladly,  gratefully,  than  we, 

Posterity  shall  pay  thy  debt. 

While  wading  through  the  records  dark 

Of  four  unjust  inglorious  reigns, 
They  bless  thee  for  the  clear  bright  spark 

Which  glittering  'mid  the  gloom  remains, 

And  shall  remain ;    a  sign  to  tell 

With  other  signs,  nor  weak  nor  few, 
What  England  did  when  govern'd  well 

And  since  has  done,  and  still  shall  do. 
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I  find  the  following  '  Reflections '  at  the  end  of  the  little  Diary, 
which  must  have  been  written  about  this  time,  together  with  some 
lines  called  '  Song  of  the  Puritans,'  which  are  dated  1854. 


Reflections. 

Take  time  in  making  up  your  mind,  but  do  not  fancy  that  by 
putting  off  the  effort  and  thinking  about  something  else  you  are 
taking  time.  Concentrate  your  whole  soul  upon  one  point  and 
keep  that  point  resolutely  before  you,  till  you  have  decided  it. 

If  you  have  doubts  whether  to  give  up  a  thing  or  go  on  with 
it,  always  go  on. 

Never  do  a  foolish  thing  if  you  can  help  it,  and  when  you  do, 
never  let  any  body  find  it  out — (Do  nothing  foolish,  but  sometimes 
no  doubt  you  will,  and  then  let  no  one  find  it  out.) 

When  you  have  committed  an  error,  think  well  till  you  have 
discovered  the  exact  point  in  which  you  were  wrong  ;  form  from 
this,  if  possible,  some  general  rule  for  your  future  guidance,  and 
then  dismiss  the  subject  from  you  for  ever.  Brooding  needlessly 
over  the  past,  and  wishing  to  undo  what  can  never  be  undone, 
only  weakens  the  mind. 

Always  be  doing  something,  and  put  your  whole  heart  into 
whatever  you  do. 


Song  of  the  Puritans.     1854. 

God  !     The  suppliant's  sure  redresser  ! 
Curber  of  the  proud  oppressor  ! 

Thou  hast  heard  our  long  complaint. 
Thou  hast  heard,  and  Thou  wilt  favor, 
For  thy  justice  cannot  waver, 

And  Thine  arm  will  not  be  faint. 

Princes  are  arrayed  against  us, 

But  Thy  guardian  care  hath  fenced  us 

With  a  fence  both  sure  and  tried. 
We  will  arm  us  then  unfearing, 
Tho'  the  mighty  are  appearing 

In  the  fullness  of  their  pride. 
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Rich  and  rare  is  their  apparel, 
Light  the  jest  and  gay  the  carol 

That  from  every  lip  proceeds. 
They  exult  as  they  assemble, 
And  the  plains  beneath  them  tremble 

With  the  trampling  of  their  steeds. 

But  when  moving  stern  and  solemn 
They  shall  see  the  advancing  column 

Bristling  with  the  deadly  pike, 
Shouting  '  God,  for  Thine  elected, 
Men  who  are  by  God  protected 

For  your  faith,  your  freedom  strike ' ; 

Then  shall  rise  a  sudden  pallor ; 

Then  their  pride,  their  strength,  their  valour 

Waxing  weak  shall  not  withstand, 
Steed  and  steel  are  unavailing. 
Ha  !    the  haughty  heart  is  quailing, 

Slackened  is  the  strong  right  hand. 

By  to-night  the  stately  figure 
Prostrate  shall  have  lost  its  vigour ; 

By  to-night  the  lips  that  scorn 
Closed  in  death  shall  cease  from  scorning, 
And  the  vest  that  in  the  morning 

Gleamed  so  proudly,  shall  be  torn. 

And  the  life-blood  shall  be  clotted 
In  the  tangles  rent  and  knotted 

Of  the  locks  that  flow'd  so  free. 
Thus  our  wrongs  shall  be  requited, 
Thus  shall  perish  those  who  slighted 

Those  protected,  Lord,  by  Thee. 

But,  O  ye  who  press  not  slowly 
To  support  a  cause  so  holy, 

Shout,  for  triumph  waits  you  all. 
Blest  shall  be  all  ye  surviving, 
Doubly  blest  who  sternly  striving 

For  their  faith  and  freedom  fall. 
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Written  at  Paestum.     1855. 
In  these  extensive  plains 
Where  desolation  reigns 

And,  Paestum,  here  amid  thy  piles  designed 
By  whom  fame  telleth  not, 
And  where  all  is  forgot 
Thoughts  and  imaginings  come  o'er  my  mind 

Of  all  they  must  or  may  have  view'd ; 
For  in  such  scenes  the  mind  will  on  such  musings  brood. 

Two  thousand  years  have  roll'd 

And  still  these  shrines  were  old, 
But  cultured  gardens  bloom'd  on  ev'ry  side ; 

For  these  deserted  lands 

Were  till'd  by  human  hands, 
And  in  the  midst  a  town  extended  wide 

From  whose  full  mart  and  troubled  street 
These  sanctuaries  perchance  might  furnish  a  retreat. 

There  underneath  the  shade 

Of  this  vast  colonnade 
Which  in  its  loneliness  so  strikes  me  now, 

Secluded  from  the  loud 

And  unconsidering  crowd 
Some  Greek  might  wander  with  a  heavier  brow ; 

And  brood  with  deep  despairing  sigh 
On  his  loved  city's  bonds  and  days  e'en  then  gone  by. 

Old  days,  when  from  a  shore 

Of  arts  and  godlike  lore, 
Seeking  new  realms,  arrived  the  adventurous  crew. 

The  sun  shone  then  as  now, 

And  rippling  round  each  prow 
The  sea  as  now  was  dancing  bright  and  blue. 

They  saw  the  place  that  it  was  fair, 
They  landed,  and  they  fix'd  their  habitation  there, 

And,  centuries  ago, 

How  many  none  may  know, 
Rais'd  these  huge  piles  so  firmly  to  remain. 

What  fate  that  people  viewed, 

What  cities  they  subdued, 
What  mighty  men  they  rear'd  we  ask  in  vain ; 

Their  laws,  their  learning  and  their  might, 
All,  all  are  hid  in  deep  impenetrable  night. 
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This  much  is  told  by  fame ; 

The  barbarous  Roman  came 
And  conquered,  and  usurp'd  their  ancient  sway. 

This  much  is  left  behind 

Of  all  their  hands  design'd, 
The  solitary  temples  we  survey. 

These  glorious  temples,  strongly  piled 
So  simple  and  so  grand,  alone  amid  the  wild. 

This  letter  from  his  father,  and  written  at  this  time,  is  the 
only  one  from  him  which  exists.  It  was  put  away  in  Francis's 
private  drawer,  together  with  a  piece  of  his  hair  in  an  envelope, 
marked  June  15,  1856. 

Stanhope  Street.      AprU  30,  1855. 

My  dear  Francis, — Your  Mama  who  was  on  the  point  of  writing 
to  you,  is  obliged  to  go  out,  so  I  have  undertaken  to  write  instead. 
She  got  your  letter  from  Florence,  and  we  are  envying  you  the 
heat  and  all  the  charming  things  you  describe.     I  only  hope  you 
will  not  like  it  so  much  as  to  settle  there  some  day,  and  become 
Prince  Cowper  2nd  of    Florence,  at  all  events  I  dont  think  you 
will  rival  your  predecessor  in  the  size  of  your  calves.     In  case 
you  should  have  missed  the  last  letter,  I  will  repeat  Gordon's 
message,  through  Henry,  that  you  are  to  let  him  know  directly 
what  books  you  intend  to  take  up  for  your  degree.     Shall  you 
really  be  able  to  take  it,  without  some  previous  reading  at  Oxford  ? 
I  hope  so,  but  I  am  afraid.     We  have  had  perpetual  North  East 
wind,  and  it  is  very  cold,  and  there  has  been  no  rain  for  ages  ; 
so  that  the  springs  are  all  dry,  the  grass  burnt  up,  and  the  young 
wheat  in  a  bad  state  ;    and  Bailey's  face  consequently  very  long. 
I  went  down  to  Panshanger  on  Friday,  and  found  great  progress 
made.     The  walls  of  your  wing  are  already  too  high  for  Remus 
to  have  jumped  over ;  there  are  70  men  at  work.     Lord  de  Grey 
in  great  spirits  about  it,  and  thinking  that  the  new  dining  room 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  England.     They  look  moping 
and  low  at  St.  James's  Square,  but  without  any  particular  reason  ; 
and  perhaps  Dosia  may  soon  get  into  better  spirits  at  getting  rid 
of  one  of  her  admirers,  Pucky  Glyn,  who  is  going  to  marry  Florence 
Williams;    it  appears  an  old  attachment,   revived  after  a  great 
number  of  interludes  on  his  part.     Fox  is  really  going  off  on 
Saturday  to  be  married,  to  the  despair  of  the  family.     Dolly  is  to 
have  a  new  maid,  Mrs.  Brown  by  name.     Mary  being  inclined  to 
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flirt  with  a  footman  is  going  away,  and  Anne  Hardy  is  to  remain 
and  be  promoted  to  the  Steward's  room.  So  much  for  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  house.  Now  for  those  of  the  nation.  Lord 
Palmerston's  government,  though  much  vituperated  and  having 
most  of  the  newspapers  against  it,  will  I  think  hold  its  ground  ; 
unless  some  accident  occurs.  The  Tories  are  divided  and  not  in 
a  state  to  force  themselves  into  office.  Lord  Palmerston  has  been 
doing  better  in  the  H.  of  Commons.  The  mistake  people  made 
was  to  expect  so  much  from  him,  and  they  were  certain  to  be 
disappointed  ;  but  he  works  very  hard,  and  has  not  yet  got  into 
any  scrape,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  any  Prime  Minister. 
Wm.  likes  his  new  office  better  than  the  Admiralty  ;  and  is  inter- 
ested by  the  business.  Layard  I  hope  is  sinking.  He  certainly 
is  in  the  H.  of  Commons,  and  I  hope  also  in  the  country  ;  but 
that  I  am  not  so  sure  about.  He  got  into  a  great  scrape  in  the 
House  last  Friday ;  having  abused  and  misrepresented  Lord 
Hardinge  and  the  promotions  in  the  Guards  at  a  public  meeting, 
he  was  proved  to  be  wrong  in  his  assertions,  and  guilty  of  slippery 
tricks  ;  and  he  was  so  wrong  headed  and  obstinate  as  to  persist, 
on  which  he  was  belaboured  by  every  body  in  succession  and  at 
last  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  no  one  ventured  to  say  a  word  for 
him  ;  not  even  Goody.  If  you  get  hold  of  a  paper  of  April  27th, 
the  account  is  worth  reading.  Granville  was  run  away  with  and 
thrown  out  of  a  gig  in  the  Park  ten  days  ago,  and  he  bumped  his 
seat  so  badly  that  he  has  been  in  bed  ever  since.  They  wont  let 
him  move  for  fear  of  an  abscess  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine  ; 
but  they  hope  that  with  care  he  may  soon  get  right.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  were  received  in  the  most  wonderful  way  here  ; 
much  better  than  they  ever  were  at  Paris.  The  Queen  was  much 
pleased  with  her  ;  and  all  the  Royal  Children  were  in  tears  when 
she  went  away.  The  Emperor's  speech  at  Guildhall  was  much 
admired.  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  as  Ld.  Lieut,  of  Kent  to 
Dover,  both  for  their  arrival  and  departure,  to  my  great 
disgust;  but  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  and  would  have  been  a 
beautiful  one  when  they  arrived,  if  there  had  not  been  a  thick 
sea  fog,  which  prevented  one  from  seeing  the  ships  of  war,  and 
Dover  Castle.  Anne  went  down  with  me  to  see  them  off,  and 
we  walked  all  over  the  Castle,  visited  Calor  who  is  quartered  there, 
and  made  a  regular  day  of  it,  not  getting  back  until  XI  at  night ; 
15  hours  work.  Let  us  know  when  you  expect  to  be  here,  as  we 
must  make  arrangements  about  your  coming  of  age.  Goodbye 
my  dear  Francis. 

your's  affec.ately  COWPER. 
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Henry  thinks  June  4th  is  the  day  you  go  in  for  your  degree, 
but  he  is  not  certain.  Francis  Byng  is  reading  hard  for  a  class  ; 
but  Henry  thinks  he  will  only  get  a  second.  Valletort  is  I  believe 
still  at  Mt.  Edgcumbe  ;  at  least  he  has  not  appeared  in  London. 

As  he  had  announced  in  his  last  letter,  he  did  go  up  to  Oxford 
in  October  to  take  his  degree.  He  told  me  that  when  he  arrived 
there,  his  tutor,  Osborne  Gordon,  suggested  his  going  in  for 
honours.  He  answered  :  '  Why,  I  have  only  six  weeks  before  the 
exam.  I  can't  read  up  for  honours  in  that  time.'  '  Well,'  said 
Gordon,  who,  though  a  fine  scholar  and  an  excellent  coach,  had 
some  difficulty  about  his  /a's,  '  you  know  a  great  dfeal  more  about 
the  'istory  than  the  hexaminers  do,  and  you  'ave  plenty  of  time  to 
read  up  enough  Law  to  carry  you  through.'  This  advice  was 
taken  ;  he  read  Law — of  which  he  knew  nothing — for  six  weeks, 
and  took  a  first  in  Law  and  Modern  History  without  opening 
another  book.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  his  letters  from  Italy, 
that  the  books  he  had  read  there  were  originally  read  for  pleasure, 
and  with  no  ulterior  thought  of  his  degree,  though  from  his 
diary  it  seems  that,  as  he  got  on  in  Gibbon,  the  wish  to  go  in  for 
a  class  did  present  itself  to  his  mind  ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
first  time  that  his  wonderful  memory — which,  apparently,  was 
recognised  by  his  tutor — was  put  to  so  signal  a  proof. 

The  three  following  letters  form  a  fitting  end  to  his  Oxford 
career.  The  first  is  from  his  tutor  to  his  father  ;  the  second  is 
from  one  of  the  examiners,  '  Hansell,'  to  himself ;  and  the  third, 
to  his  father,  is  from  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  formerly  an  examiner, 
and  himself  no  mean  historian. 

Broselyl,  Shropshire.    December  23,  1855. 

My  Lord, — I  think  Lord  Fordwich's  signal  success  in  his  late 
examination  justifies  me  in  writing  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
his  Father  ;  and  I  think  myself  happy  that  the  only  occasion  I  have 
ever  had  for  writing,  since  he  has  been  my  pupil,  is  one  of  such  an 
auspicious  character.  I  heard  from  the  examiners  that  his  work 
was  remarkably  good  ;  as  indeed  it  must  have  been,  to  place  him 
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in  such  a  position.  It  gave  evidence  not  only  of  extensive  and 
well  digested  information,  but  of  great  power  of  thought,  and 
accuracy  of  expression.  His  viva  voce  in  history,  which  I  heard 
myself,  was  as  good  as  any  thing  I  have  ever  heard  ;  and  gave  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  listen  to.  Lord  Fordwich  is  indebted 
entirely  to  his  own  industry  for  his  success,  as  he  had  no  assistance 
except  a  little  in  law,  of  which  I  myself  am  entirely  ignorant,  and 
I  consider  the  way  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  abroad, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  excitement  of  novelty,  to  evince  a 
strength  of  character  rarely  found  among  young  men  of  his  age 
and  position.  I  am  convinced  that  if  he  had  applied  himself  with 
any  thing  like  the  same  determination  to  classical  studies,  he  would 
have  attained  the  same  position  there ;  but  those  were  never  much 
to  his  taste,  anfl  he  devoted  his  time  to  other  studies  more  congenial. 
I  hope  his  example  may  be  of  use  to  his  brother,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  ;  his  abilities  are  equally  good,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  him  exert  himself  a  little  more.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
excuse  this  hasty  epistle,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  remain 
your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant 

OSBORNE  GORDON. 

To  the  Right  Hon: 

The  Earl  Cowper.     Tewin  Water,  Welwyn,  Herts: 

87  High  Street,  Oxford.     December  24,  1855. 

My  dear  Lord  Fordwich, — I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  doing 
no  more  than  justice  in  bearing  my  public  testimony  to  the  very 
satisfactory  nature  of  the  papers  which  you  sent  in  at  the  late 
examination  in  the  Law  and  Modern  History  School.  The 
viva  voce  part  of  your  examination  spoke  for  itself  to  all  who 
heard  it :  the  papers  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  Examiners  alone. 
I  felt  that  my  colleague,  Mr:  Marshall,  being  of  your  own  college, 
could  from  obvious  motives,  say  little  or  nothing.  I  thought  it 
therefore  my  duty  to  state  that  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of 
your  answers  to  the  questions  addressed  to  you  across  the  table 
were  fully  borne  out  by  the  amount  of  thoughtful  information 
which  you  had  already  exhibited  in  your  papers.  With  respect 
to  the  Law  part  of  your  examination,  I  do  not  feel  myself  com- 
petent to  offer  an  opinion,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  stating, 
that  one  of  your  Law  papers  was  among  the  best  of  those  that 
were  sent  in.  The  general  result  of  the  examination  is  a  matter 
of  most  sincere  congratulation  to  yourself,  and,  I  will  add,  to  the 
University  ;  for  I  trust  that  the  good  example  you  have  set,  will 
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be  followed  by  many  of  our  alumni,  who  may  like  yourself  be 
hereafter  called  to  take  their  part  in  the  public  councils  of  the 
nation.  I  hope  when  next  you  come  to  Oxford  that  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  offering  you  my  personal  congratulations,  and 
meanwhile  remain  yours  faithfully 

C.  H.  HANSELL. 
To  Viscount  Fordwich. 

Chevening.      December  28,  1855. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — Since  I  was  one  of  the  Examiners  in 
the  History  Schools  at  Oxford  I  have  continued  to  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  were,  or  were  to  have 
been,  my  colleagues  in  office.  One  of  them  has  written  me  a  full 
account  of  the  last  Examinations  and  says  :  '  Of  the  first  class 
I  can  only  say  that  the  gentlemen  therein  mentioned  well  deserved 
their  place.  I  think  that  on  the  whole,  Lord  Fordwich's  History 
Examinations  pleased  me  most.  He  met  every  question  on  the 
papers  with  careful  and  thoughtful  answers,  and  his  viva  voce 
in  Gibbon  (of  which  he  took  up  the  whole;  and  in  Sismondi,  Louis 
IX.  was  particularly  good.  We  felt  bound  to  thank  him  publicly 
for  his  excellent  performance.'  These  words,  written  without  the 
least  idea  that  they  would  ever  meet  your  eye,  and  therefore 
without  the  smallest  suspicion  of  exaggerated  praise,  would  be  so 
gratifying  to  me  if  they  were  applied  to  a  son  of  mine,  that  I  feel 
anxious  to  afford  to  another  father  the  same  satisfaction  which 
I  should  have  so  warmly  felt.  I  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
troubling  you  with  this  letter,  but  beg  leave  to  offer  you  my 
congratulations  on  this  opening  of  Lord  Fordwich's  career, 
and  I  remain  very  truly  yours 

STANHOPE. 

To  the  Earl  Cowper,  Panshanger,  Hertford. 


CHAPTER   IV 

1856 

On  April  15,  1856,  being  the  year  after  he  took  his  degree, 
occurred  the  calamity  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  his 
life.  His  father,  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  left  Tewin  Water 
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early  in  the  morning  for  Maidstone,  where  he  had  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  magistrates.1  A  message  was  received  conveying  the 
news  that  he  had  been  seized  by  sudden  illness ;  and  he  died  before 
the  arrival  of  his  wife  and  son.  He  was  only  fifty.  Thus  after 
twenty-three  years  of  an  absolutely  happy  union,  Lady  Cowper 
was  left  a  widow,  with  five  children,2  upon  the  eldest  of  whom, 
then  only  twenty-two,  devolved  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  estate  and  all  the  cares  of  head  of  the  family.  His  intention 
of  seeking  election  for  the  House  of  Commons  was  frustrated  ;  and 
he  always  said  himself,  that,  next  to  the  irreparable  loss  which  he 
sustained  by  the  early  death  of  his  father,  the  being  so  early  cast 
into  the  House  of  Lords  was  his  greatest  calamity.  He  bitterly 
regretted  the  loss  of  an  experience  which  he  might  have  gained 
from  the  political  life  and  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  attributed  to  a  great  measure  his  failure,  as  a  young  man,  of  a 
start  in  political  life,  to  that  cause.  The  immediate  effect  upon 
him,  was  a  breakdown  in  health,  and  a  little  bundle  of  letters  to 
his  mother  on  deepest  black-edged  paper,  are  dated  from  St. 
Leonards,  where  he  went  to  recruit.  He  writes  to  her  thus  : — 

St.  Leonards.     Sunday. 

My  dear  Mama, — I  continue  to  get  stronger,  and  in  fact  I 
think  I  may  call  myself  well  now,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather  and 
East  wind  which  we  have  had  ever  since  we  have  been  here.  We 
have  got  the  books  you  sent ;  and  what  with  a  lending  library, 
and  what  we  have  brought,  and  what  there  are  in  the  house,  there 
is  no  want  of  things  to  read.  ...  I  have  got  very  fond  of  Uncle 
Billy  3  and  of  his  wife.  Tho'  he  is  vague  and  fanciful  in  his  ideas, 
which  is  sometimes  tiresome,  and  tho'  his  manner  is  perhaps 
foolish,  yet  there  is  really  an  immense  deal  of  good  sense  in  him, 
more  than  in  most  people ;  and  what  is  worth  much  more,  such 
kindness  and  real  goodness  of  heart,  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him. 
Her  4  I  think  quite  perfect ;  quite  in  fact  what  the  girls  call  her 

1  He  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Kent. 

2  The  eldest,  '  Lena,'  had  died  in  June  1853. 

3  The  Hon.  William  Cowper  Temple,  created  Lord  Mount  Temple,  1880. 

4  Georgiana.  daughter  of  Admiral  J.  R.  D.  Tollemache. 
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an  angel  without  wings,  and  at  the  present  moment  I  don't  know 
any  people  I  would  sooner  be  with,  if  I  must  be  away  from  home. 
And  indeed  I  have  no  wish  to  go  home  yet.  I  feel  that  you  are 
better  alone,  and  that  if  I  can  get  my  health  back  and  I  will  not 
say  spirits,  but  energy,  and  power  of  doing  any  thing,  I  should 
be  of  more  use  than  without.  .  .  . 

Dearest  Mammy. 

your  affec.ate  son  F. 


In  others  letters  he  says  :  '  I  like  the  very  quiet  life,'  and  '  I 
am  very  fond  of  old  Anthony,1  such  a  thoroughly  good  natured 
good  fellow.  In  fact  I  feel  just  nowr  an  inclination  to  be  fond  of 
all  my  relations,  much  stronger  than  I  ever  did  before  when  we 
were  as  it  were,  so  complete  in  ourselves,  that  I  have  often  felt 
I  cared  very  little  whether  any  body  else  liked  me  or  not,  for 
I  was  always  sure  of  finding  affection  enough  at  home.'  And  he 
adds :  '  Poor  darling  Mammy.  It  comes  across  me  now  and 
then,  what  bitter  desolation  and  misery  all  this  must  mean  to  you. 
I  pray  God,  day  and  night,  that  I  may  be  able  in  some  small 
measure  to  make  up  to  you  a  small  particle  of  what  you  have 
lost.'  He  consults  her  wishes  on  all  subjects  :  about  the  property, 
horses,  shooting,  servants,  &c.  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  her 
about  the  letting  of  a  farm,  he  says  :  '  I  have  not  the  least  turn  for 
farming,  so  I  think  the  sooner  both  the  farms  you  mention  are  let 
the  better.'  He  talks  of  going  back  to  pick  her  up  and  take  her 
to  Sandringham  (which  at  that  time  belonged  to  his  uncle  the 
Hon.  Spencer  Cowper),  adding  :  '  We  [his  brother  Henry  and 
himself]  will  be  at  Tewin  on  Monday  morning.  I  must  go  to 
Panshanger  to  have  one  look  at  the  house.  I  have  done  the  most 
painful  part,  before  I  left.  I  mean  driving  thro'  the  park  which 
is  not  changed,  and  which  recalled  and  so  vividly,  the  days  when 
I  used  to  arrive  from  Ferguson's  or  from  Oxford  and  feel  impatient 
to  reach  the  house,  and  feel  that  in  another  minute  I  should  see 
you  all.  I  find  it  is  not  the  things  one  expects  to  be  the  most 

1  Anthony  Ashley,  his  first  cousin,  afterwards  eighth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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painful  that  are  so,  but  little  things  that  take  one  by  surprise, 
your  affec.ate  son  F.'  And  in  his  last  letter  he  announces  his 
resolution  to  break  himself  of  his  lazy  habits,  confessing  he  has 
always  been  late  for  breakfast,  and  adding  :  '  I  have  laughed  about 
it  long  enough  ;  but  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed  does  take  up  all  one's 
time,  and  cannot  be  right.' 

This  is  her  answer,  addressed  to  Viscount  Fordwich,  22  Even- 
field  Place,  St.  Leonards. 

Thanks  for  your  letter  my  precious  boy.  Yes  your  prayers 
will  be  answered,  for  with  such  a  child  my  heart  cannot  remain 
quite  desolate.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  and  may  you  walk 
the  steps  of  him  we  loved — no,  love — so  well,  for  '  he  is  not  dead 
but  sleepeth.'  Thank  God  that  he  lived  to  see  you  grow  up  ; 
and  if  he  sees  us  now,  he  knows  that  I  have  a  help  in  time  of  need. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  both  again  my  dear  children  and  I  hope 
we  shall  get  on  well  at  Sandringham  and  that  you  will  not  be  bored. 
.  .  .  Papa  comes  today  and  I  hear  that  the  legacy  and  probate 
duty  is  nearly  done  and  I  am  to  sign  the  will  on  Monday.  .  .  . 
The  girls  are  gone  and  I  am  quite  alone  in  the  house,  except 
Tiny  Vyner,  who  however  is  afraid  of  the  sight  of  me  and  has 
not  appeared. 

God  bless  you  Dearest,  your  own  MUM. 

A  little  poem,  I  find  among  his  odds  and  ends,  dated  June  1856, 
must  have  been  written  either  at  St.  Leonards  or  soon  afterwards  ; 
so  I  give  it  here.  It  is  full  of  sadness. 


On  the  Future. 

June  1856. 
Sick  of  fearing,  sick  of  hoping  ; 

I  will  waste  my  time  no  more 
In  unprofitably  groping 

After  that  which  is  before. 

Long,  O  Future,  long  and  vainly 

Have  I  scann'd  the  forms  which  gleam 

Mid  thy  darkness ;  never  plainly 
And  but  seldom  what  they  seem. 
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Now  when  smiling  thou  shalt  woo  me, 

I  will  feel  thou  canst  betray, 
When  thine  aspect  shall  be  gloomy 

I  will  turn  my  thoughts  away. 

Whatsoe'er  in  store  thou  keepest, 

Be  it  weal  or  be  it  woe, 
May  thy  darkness  be  the  deepest, 

All  I  ask  is  not  to  know. 

There  is  one  letter  to  his  sister  Dolly,  dated  from  Ireland, 
October  1856,  and  addressed  to  Wrest : — 

Valencia. 

My  dear  Dolly, — I  am  now  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  the  most  Western  point  of  Europe,  with  nothing  between  me 
and  America.  There  is  no  railroad  or  conveyance  of  any  kind 
within  50  miles,  except  a  car ;  a  machine  by  the  way  which  I 
think  quite  charming,  and  one  of  which  I  mean  to  have  built 
immediately,  to  drive  to  covert  in.  I  am  just  starting  for  a  small 
island  ten  miles  from  land  called  the  Skelligs.  ...  I  have  got  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  man  who  calls  himself  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  and  is  a  sort  of  king  of  this  part  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
Henry  will  tell  you  all  about  our  tour  up  to  leaving  Muckross. 
I  think  him  a  great  muff  not  to  stay,  for  I  am  quite  sure  he  will 
not  read  a  bit  more  at  Wrest  than  he  would  here,  as  you  will  see 
and  be  able  to  tell  me.  I  am  amused  at  the  different  accounts 
Do  l  and  Aunt  Mary  give  of  Gautby.  I  never  heard  of  Bob's 
narrow  escape.  Did  he  fall  into  the  weedy  pond,  or  get  lost  in  the 
vast  forests,  which  according  to  Do,  surround  the  house,  or  merely 
put  out  his  eye  with  a  billiard  cue  in  his  hurry  to  remove  it  from 
his  Uncle,  or  what  ?  .  .  .  your  affec.ate.  brother  F. 

1857 

Perhaps  now  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  a  slight  survey  of 
Francis's  family  and  training  up  to  this  time,  when  he  has  to  start 
life  fresh,  as  it  were,  and  under  a  new  and  different  aspect.  His 
father,  Lord  Cowper,  was  apparently  a  man  of  somewhat  low 
vitality  and  rather  indolent  by  nature.  Gentle,  and  certainly 

Dosia  Vyner. 
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not  otherwise  than  manly  ;  a  good  sportsman  ;  endued  with  good 
intellect  and  common  sense  ;  he,  moreover,  was  a  man  who  filled  his 
position  admirably  as  landlord,  magistrate,  and  country  gentleman, 
&c.  He  was  devoted  to  his  wife  and  deeply  attached  to  his  children. 
He  preferred  a  quiet  life  and  a  country  life,  and  was  fond  of 
shooting,  of  riding  about  his  property,  and  farming  ;  and  he 
liked  and  did  a  good  deal  of  county  business.  But  he  shunned 
society  and  disliked  living  in  London.  Lady  Cowper  once  wrote 
of  him  :  '  Fordwich  is  groaning  over  the  Levee  as  if  it  were  the 
dentist.'  The  notion  of  wishing  for  office,  probably,  never  entered 
into  his  head.  His  nature  appears  to  have  been  a  contented  one, 
and  his  life  happy.  Lady  Cowper,  Francis's  mother,  was  a 
woman  of  immense  activity  of  mind,  varied  interests,  and  strong 
opinions.  A  first-rate  manager,  a  great  reader,  and  she  loved  the 
society  of  clever  people.  She  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  in  those 
days  when  talking  was  considered  and  made  an  art ;  and  she  was 
deeply  religious.  Moreover,  in  an  age  which  was  certainly  not 
famed  for  domestic  constancy,  she  adored  her  husband  and 
her  children,  and  he  and  they  were  her  first  and  greatest  care. 
Politically,  she  was  a  Tory,  born  and  bred — and  certainly  she  never 
became  anything  else.  She  married  into  the  stronghold  of  the 
Whigs  :  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  and  all  their  belongings  and 
surroundings;  Lord  Cowper's  two  brothers,  William  and  Spencer 
Cowper,  and  the  two  brothers-in-law,  Shaftesbury,  and  Jocelyn, 
&c. ;  and  her  own  husband,  whose  opinions  she  respected,  but 
combated,  as  she  tells  us  in  her  letters. 

She  disliked  '  political  women';  but  she  was,  as  her  letters  show, 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  went  on,  and  lived  in  an  inner  circle 
of  intimates  who  were  all,  more  or  less,  either  in  or  connected  with 
the  governments  of  the  day ;  and  was  up  in  every  detail  of  all  the 
current  events.  No  doubt,  moreover,  she  was  apt,  even  as  a 
young  woman,  to  express  her  very  decided  opinions  upon  all 
subjects.  She  was  considered  very  agreeable,  and  was  respected 
and  beloved  by  her  acquaintances  and  friends  in  society,  as  much 
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as  by  her  cottagers  and  dependents,  who  adored  her.  Indeed, 
no  one  could  help  loving  her  ;  for  she  possessed  the  kindest  heart 
and  most  tender  sympathy  which,  united  with  a  strong  sense  of 
humour,  made  her  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  companions. 

And  now  as  regards  his  training.  At  this  time  (at  the  age  of 
twenty-three),  Francis's  hero  was  William  Pitt ;  and  probably  no 
one  ever  usurped  that  place,  even  in  later  years.  His  sister, 
Amabell  Kerr,  remembered  an  episode  which  bears  this  out, 
and  she  wrote  it  down  for  me  at  my  request.  She  says  :  '  The 
incident  I  mentioned  must  have  been,  I  think,  in  the  spring  of 
1857.  I  remember,  as  in  a  picture,  seeing  him  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Panshanger,  opposite  the  picture  of  Cowper  the 
poet,  twirling  his  paper-cutter,  and  talking  rather  argumentatively 
with  my  mother  about  his  life.  Then  he  put  down  his  book  and, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  said  what  an  awful  thing  it  was  to 
think  that  his  life  was  over.  There  was  Pitt  who  had  reached  the 
height  of  his  career  at  twenty-four  ;  and  here  was  he,  nearly  the 
same  age,  and  had  done  nothing  and  was  not  likely  to  do  anything. 
This  is  all  I  can  recollect  of  what  happened.'  This  shows  that  he 
must  have  recognised  that  his  early  training  had  not  been  a  political 
one ;  and  he  knew  he  could  never  go  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pitt,  as  Lord  Rosebery  tells  us,  went  into  the  House  of  Commons 
'  as  an  heir  enters  his  home.'  .  .  .  '  It  had,  so  to  speak,  been  made 
over  to  him  as  a  bequest  by  its  unquestioned  Master ';...'  for  it 
alone,  had  the  consummate  Chatham  trained  him  from  his  youth.' 
.  .  .  and  '  No  young  Hannibal  was  ever  more  solemnly  devoted  to 
his  country  than  Pitt  to  Parliament.'  In  Francis's  case,  all  this 
was  almost  the  reverse.  Devoted  as  his  parents  were  to  him, 
the  only  training  he  ever  received  from  them — besides  a  good 
education  and  the  essential  one  of  honourable  conduct — was  the 
religious  training  he  received  from  his  mother,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently.  But  of  political  training  there  was  none.  And 
what  I  learned  about  his  early  manhood,  and  what  I  came  to  know 
later  from  my  own  experience,  proved  to  me  that  although  Lady 
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Cowper  was  ambitious  for  her  sons,  yet  the  impetus  which  might 
have  been  given  in  the  political  way  by  her,  had  been  wanting. 
Perhaps,  the  fact  that  he  would  serve  in  a  Whig  Government, 
if  he  served  at  all,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  her  feeling 
on  the  subject ;  but  whether  it  was  that,  or  whether  the  very 
critical  spirit  which  was  noticeable  in  the  family  in  later  years 
when  I  knew  them,  made  its  mark  upon  him,  I  do  not  know. 
They  were  all  undoubtedly  exceptionally  quick  to  see  and  quick  to 
judge.  They  set  the  standard  of  worth  very  high  ;  so  high,  indeed, 
that  to  their  idea  very  few,  if  any,  ever  attained  to  it ;  and  I  think 
I  could  see,  when  first  I  knew  him,  that  a  dread  of  failure  was  always 
before  his  eyes,  and  almost  prevented  him  from  taking  any  step 
which  he  felt  might  lead  to  so  common  and  regrettable  a  result. 
Push,  in  any  shape,  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  composition 
of  the  Cowper  character ;  and  in  no  member  of  it  was  it  more 
utterly  unknown  than  in  his.  Political  ambition  was  there,  and 
it  ate  his  heart  out ;  but  the  sense  of  a  possibility  of  failure,  com- 
bined with  a  deep  and  unrivalled  humility — which  was  one  of  his 
greatest  characteristics  and  which  engendered  a  want  of  confidence 
in  his  own  powers — prevented  his  seeking  any  opening  to  public 
life  which  might  otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  which  in 
reality  he  so  earnestly  desired.  He  never  even  moved  the  Address, 
though  he  was  pressed  to  do  so  more  than  once.  Henry  did  it 
in  the  Commons,  after  we  married ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  family 
was  averse  to  it;  and  I  think  it  was  Francis  who  persuaded 
him,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  better  to  do  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  far  better  not  to  do  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Thus  it  was  that  as  a  young  man  he  never  made  the 
smallest  start  in  political  life.  He  took  early  to  county  business, 
but  it  had  very  little  fascination  for  him,  for  politics  was  what  he 
loved,  and  though  he  filled  all  the  chief  offices  in  his  own  counties, 
he  did  them  more  or  less  because  he  had  no  other  work,  and  not 
from  choice.  It  came  to  him,  so  he  did  it;  and  earned  that 
reputation  for  clearness  of  head,  sound  judgment,  a  just  mind, 
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and  a  kind  and  generous  spirit,  which  raised  him  so  deservedly 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbours. 

I  have  mentioned  the  religious  training  which   he  received 
from  his   mother.      She    was,   as  I  have    said,  deeply   religious. 
She  was  brought  up  in,  and  remained  true   to,    the  Evangelical 
school  of  thought,  and  was  intensely  anti  Roman  Catholic.     She 
was  broad  minded  by  nature ;    and   though   in   later   years    she 
endeavoured  to  excuse   in   those   she   loved  a  leaning  to   what 
she   called   High  Church  doctrines,  she  never  liked  or  sanctioned 
them.     The  livings  had  always  been  filled  with  very  Low  Church- 
men in  the  time  of  her  father,  Lord  de  Grey,  and  she  continued 
this   practice  when   the    patronage   came   to   her   at   his  death, 
and  she  succeeded  to  his  Wrest  estates  in  Bedfordshire.     From 
their  infancy,   therefore,  the  children  had   been  accustomed,  at 
home  and  at  church,  to  the  atmosphere  of  only  one — and  that, 
it  may  be  a  somewhat  narrow — form  of  doctrine ;  and  the  effect 
upon  them,  one  and  all,  was  not  what  she  desired  or  anticipated. 
Goodness,  right-mindedness,  reverence,  honour,  and  the  Bible,  were 
their  spiritual  food — and,  probably,  for  many  Christian  families 
such  teaching  would  have  sufficed.     But  the  rather  narrow  and 
limited  forms  of  religion  which  satisfied  her  soul  left  the  growing 
generation  cold  and  bare.     They  passed,  as  so  many  have  done, 
from  an  unquestioning  childhood  to  an  age  of  analysis.      Their 
ideals  hampered  their  teachings,  and,  as  they  became  alive  to  the 
mysteries  and  difficulties  which  surrounded  them — and  of  which 
by   the   very   simplicity   of    her    religious    views    their    mother 
took  but  small  account — the  old  beliefs  were  shattered,  and  each 
one  went  forth  on  his  or  her  way  to  work  out  salvation.     In  the 
case  of  his  sister  Amy,  this  dissatisfied  awakening  led  her  to  the 
fold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  she  says  in  a  memoir  of 
her  life  that  '  the  sight  of  the  worshippers  at  Notre  Dame  at  Paris 
[when  she  was  on  her   way  to  Rome,  at  the  age  of  seventeen] 
first  quickened  in  her  a  wholly  new  apprehension  of  the  Divine 
Presence.'     This   declaration   suggests   a   want   in   her   religious 
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guiding,  exemplary  though  it  had  been.  So  it  was  that  the 
absence  of  some  spark  to  set  the  heart  aflame,  checked,  in  natures 
as  reserved  as  theirs,  all  mutual  spiritual  communion  with  their 
mother.  Lady  Cowper  herself  was  more  than  aware  of  it :  often 
saying  to  me  that  I  was  more  to  her  in  that  way  than  her  own 
children,  although  she  well  knew  my  views  were  not  altogether 
in  harmony  with  hers.  This  reserve  lasted  on  with  them  all, 
and  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  understand  what  they  each  really 
thought  upon  life's  deepest  subjects.  Francis  affirmed  that  he 
had  never  passed  through  a  period  of  deep  religious  enthusiasm, 
as  his  brother  had  once  done  in  very  early  life  ;  but  of  them  all, 
he  was  the  one  who  remained  more  nearly  in  touch  with  the 
religion  of  his  youth.  He  tried,  as  his  mother  had  done  before 
him,  to  secure  Low  Churchmen  for  the  livings  to  which  he  succeeded 
at  her  death.  But  he  always  gave  as  his  reason  that  he  did  so 
because  he  did  not  consider  it  fair  upon  a  country  parish  to  hand 
over  the  only  church  available  for  worship  to  a  man  who  might 
estrange  his  congregation  by  new  and  incomprehensible  practices  ; 
and,  latterly,  a  '  moderate  Churchman '  was  more  acceptable  to 
him  than  the  old-fashioned  and  fast  disappearing  Evangelical. 
He  had  a  great  feeling  of  responsibility  regarding  the  keeping 
up  of  churches  on  his  many  estates.  He  helped  to  restore  more 
than  I  could  count ;  and  gave  largely  towards  building  new  ones. 
One,  St.  Michael  (at  Beauvale,  Notts),  he  built  (in  1888)  entirely 
at  his  own  cost,  for  the  use  of  the  miners  who  lived  on  that  side 
of  the  property.  He  entirely  restored  (in  1890-91),  for  the  sum  of 
£6,792,  the  church  at  Hertingfordbury ;  and  the  tower  and  steeple 
of  the  parish  church,  St.  Andrew's,  Hertford,  was  given  by  him. 
He  also  added  to  the  stipends  of  many  of  his  clergy,  and  their 
curates,  and  took  great  and  substantial  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church  work  in  every  parish  with  which  he  had  to  do. 
For  the  clergy  themselves,  as  a  class,  he  had  but  little  affection ;  and, 
excepting  for  a  very  few  with  whom  he  made  real  friends,  and  to 
whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  he  recognised,  with  deep  regret, 
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the  truth  of  the  complaints  in  so  many  parishes,  of  the  incapacity, 
the  irritability,  the  overbearing  conduct  or  the  neglect  of  the 
men  to  whom  had  been  confided  the  cures  of  either  his  own  livings, 
or  those  of  others  around  him.  As  a  result  of  the  absolute  neglect 
of  the  parish  of  Tewin,  during  the  rector's  long-continued  illness 
of  the  brain,  he  brought  in  a  clause  to  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  enable  the  bishops  to  appoint  a  substitute  if  the  rector  was 
unfit  from  any  reason  whatever  to  perform  the  duty,  and  to  pay 
that  substitute  out  of  the  income  of  the  holder  of  the  living.  It 
became  known  as  the  '  Cowper  Clause,'  and  was  considered  by 
some  as  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  for  what  he  himself  would  have 
approved — namely  :  that  the  bishops  should  have  power  to  remove 
a  man  who  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  fulfil  his  duties ;  or  did 
so  in  an  illegal  manner.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  bishops.  He  disliked,  of  course,  all  the  innovations 
in  apparel  or  customs  belonging  to  the  High  Church  party ;  and,  as 
he  was  not  musical  by  nature,  he  did  not  care  for  the  now  usual 
practice  of  chanting  the  Psalms,  nor  for  so  many  hymns  being 
sung.  I  do  not  think  sermons,  as  a  rule,  appealed  to  him  ;  or,  indeed, 
the  Church  service  as  a  whole.  And  though,  until  he  was  unable 
to  do  so  from  ill  health,  he  always  went  with  me,  I  believe  it 
was  more  for  the  sake  of  example  than  for  any  personal  enjoyment. 
He  liked  Canon  Eyton's  preaching  at  Trinity  Church,  Sloane 
Street  (and  afterwards  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  whither  we 
followed  him),  almost  more  than  anyone  he  ever  heard ;  and  said 
his  sermons  always  gave  him  something  new  to  think  about.  But 
he  was,  in  point  of  fact,  quite  as  happy  sitting  in  his  own  room, 
reading  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  and  Prayers,  as  he  was  attending 
the  same  service  in  church. 

He  loved  the  Bible— which,  in  common  with  many  other  books, 
he  knew  almost  by  heart,  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New. 
His  religion  was  like  himself :  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  he 
was  a  living  example  of  his  religion.  Simple,  manly,  straight, 
unprejudiced,  broadminded.  He  possessed  an  inherent  dislike 
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of  priestcraft  in  any  form,  with  its  consequent  evasion  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  ;  of  confession,  and  absolution  by  proxy,  and 
of  anything  in  religion  which  militated   against   a  direct  com- 
munication of  each  human  soul  with  its  Creator.     And  he  had  a 
horror  of  anything  false  or  crooked.     But  his  keen  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  each  human  being  to  work  its  way  through,  made 
him  acknowledge  that  each  one  might  need  different  spiritual  help 
and  might  find  it  by  different  means ;  and  he  recognised  the  good 
as  well  as  the  evil  in  various  and  varying  creeds.     He  professed 
not  to  understand  many  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Articles 
and  the  Creeds ;    and  I  remember  a  long  talk  we  had  quite  latterly 
as  to  the  meaning  of  '  The  Communion  of  Saints,'  which  he  said 
conveyed  nothing  to  him  that  he  could  lay  hold  of.      Also  the 
doctrine  and  mystery  of  the  Real  Presence  was  repugnant  to  him, 
and  he  relied  upon  the  command,  in  its  simple  interpretation : 
'  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me.'     In  any  case,  when  he  could  not 
truly  understand,  he  was  quite  content  to  leave  it  alone  ;    merely 
saying  others  might  do  so,  but  he  didn't.     What  was  important 
to  him  was  that  he  possessed  to  the  full  what  he  felt  to  be  essen- 
tial to  his  own  contentment  of  spirit ;  and  whether  by  nature  or 
by  his  own  exertions,  his  life  was  absolutely  ruled,  by  the  laws  of 
God.     He  was  fondest  of  the  simplest  prayers,  and  used  to  quote 
to  me,  as  the  verse  in  the  Litany  he  liked  best :  '  That  it  may  please 
Thee  to  defend,  and  provide  for,  the  fatherless  children  and  widows, 
and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed ' ;  and  the  last  words  seemed 
to  have  a  very  special  meaning  for-  him.     Hymns,  as  a  rule,  had 
not  much  charm  for  him,  and  many  rather  provoked  him,  being, 
as  he  thought,   sentimental  and  false  in  tone.     He  liked  Mrs. 
Alexander's  *  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away,'   connecting  it  with 
our  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  also  every  word  of  Newman's  hymn, '  Lead, 
kindly  Light '  (which  was  also  his  brother  Henry's  favourite  hymn) ; 
and  he  often  repeated  the  two  lines  '  Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving 
tent,  A  day's  march  nearer  home,'  from  the  hymn  '  For  ever  with 
the  Lord.'     Of  death,  he  always  said :    '  It  cannot  be  an  evil,  for 
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it  is  universal.'  And  respecting  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  he  felt 
that  the  strongest  proof  to  his  mind  that  there  was  one  in  store 
for  us,  consisted  in  the  inborn  desire  for  and  assurance  of  it,  which 
existed  in  the  heart  of  every  being  with  a  soul ;  and  he  was  wont  to 
add  in  Carlyle's  words :  '  It  may  be  nothing,  but  it  may  be  some- 
thing very  splendid.'  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  he  was  never 
influenced  to  do  good  for  the  sake  of  winning  Heaven,  or  by  the 
dread  of  losing  it.  He  had  absolute  confidence  in  the  strength 
and  power  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  beautiful  world  which  he 
loved,  and  he  felt  that  to  live  worthily  in  that  world  was  the  one 
thing  needful. 

But  I  have  been  led  on  to  anticipate,  and  must  now  return  to 
the  steady  course  of  events. 


CHAPTER  V 

1857 

IN  this  spring,  Francis  made  a  tour  of  Normandy,  with  his 
brother,  and  his  servant  Riley.  They  drove  through  the  country, 
staying  at  various  towns,  and  he  went  on  to  Paris  to  visit  his 
uncle,  Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  living  there  at  that  time,  and  whose 
first  wife  was  then  alive.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  went  into 
lodgings  in  Curzon  Street,  and  seems  to  have  gone  out  a  good  deal. 
He  admired  Lady  Barrington's  daughter,  Adelaide l ;  but  writes 
to  his  mother  that  he  is  not  in  love,  and  drew  off  when  he  found 
from  her  that  it  was  being  talked  about.  He  writes  that  he 
does  not  care  for  the  connexion,  but  that  she  is  cleverer  than  the 
rest  of  the  family ;  and,  '  considering  that  she  is  very  much  admired, 
very  little  worldly.  She  is  still  quite  young  and  unformed,  and 
I  think  might  make  a  very  good  wife.  This  is,  as  you  may  see, 

1  Miss  Barrington  married  in   1860  Charles  Balfour,  of    Newton  Don  ;     and  died 
February  1862,  at  the  birth  of  a  son — the  present  Charles  Balfour. 
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not  the  letter  of  a  man  who  is  very  much  in  love.  ...  I  can  only 
assure  you  that  I  will  never  marry  anybody  that  you  have  not 
seen  and  approved  of,  as  well  for  my  own  happiness  as  yours. 
For  living  as  much  with  you  as  I  hope  I  always  shall,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  my  wife  should  be  one  whom  you  would  really 
like,  and  not  only  tolerate  for  my  sake.  I  have  also  such  great 
confidence  in  your  judgment  in  a  matter  in  which  of  course  you 
take  such  interest,  that  I  am  sure  any  one  you  did  not  like,  would 
turn  out  unsatisfactory.  .  .  .'  In  the  autumn,  he  went  to  Scotland  ; 
first  to  a  grouse-moor  (Gairnshiel,  Ballater),  where  he  shot  with 
Henry,  Clare  Vyner,  and  Edward  Leigh  ;  and  later  on,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Invercauld,  where  he  shot  three  stags  in  one  day,  and 
writes  :  '  I  am  very  keen  about  the  deer  at  this  moment,  and  think 
no  sport  equal  to  going  after  them.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that 
I  can  shoot  with  a  rifle  better  than  I  thought.' 

He  was  made  to  wear  a  kilt !  of  the  Farquharson  tartan, 
'  in  which,'  he  writes,  he  '  felt  rather  indecent  at  first '  ;  and  in 
which  he  dined  at  Balmoral;  and  he  sat  next  to  the  Princess 
Royal,  to  whom  he  lost  his  heart.  He  went  on  to  Chillingham 
Castle,  &c.  He  is  young,  handsome,  and  much  made  of,  and 
seems  happy,  and  well. 

1858 

This  spring  he  appears  to  be  spending  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  his  letters  are  full  of  interest 
in  all  that  is  going  on,  and  he  is  evidently  seeing  a  good  deal, 
privately,  of  political  people.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Indian  Mutiny  had  taken  place  in  May  1857,  and  from  that  time 
Indian  affairs  had  been  of  paramount  importance.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  then  Prime  Minister,  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  ;  Lord 
Granville  was  leading  the  House  of  Lords.  Troops  were  being 
poured  into  India,  and  the  session  was  spent  in  attacks  made  by 
Lord  Ellenborough  upon  Lord  Canning,  then  Governor-General 
of  India,  which  were  renewed  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
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when  Parliament  met  again  in  December,  and  when  Indian  affairs 
were  still  the  first  matter  of  interest.  Delhi  and  Lucknow  had 
been  taken  in  September  ;  and  the  assaults  on  Lord  Canning  were 
successfully  being  repulsed,  and  all  seemed  going  well,  when  the 
Government  were  beaten  on  February  20,  1858,  by  an  adverse 
vote  upon  a  Bill  they  had  introduced  in  consequence  of  Orsini's 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French,1  and  had  to 
resign ;  and  Lord  Derby  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Lord 
Ellenborough  at  the  India  Board.  This,  shortly,  was  the  state 
of  public  affairs  when  Francis  was  writing  to  his  mother  from 
his  new  quarters  in  Sackville  Street. 

35  Sackville  Street.     May  1. 

.  .  .  People  seem  to  think  that  the  Gov:  cannot  last  much 
longer  ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  evidently  means  to  let  them  die 
out  of  themselves,  without  doing  anything  factious.  Lord 
Stanley  made  an  excellent  speech  last  night,  and  was  much 
applauded.  I  was  there.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Sackville  Street.     May  11. 

One  line  at  the  risk  of  being  late  for  dinner,  to  say  what  you 
probably  will  know  if  you  read  the  paper,  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
has  resigned.2  He  did  it  entirely  off  his  own  bat,  and  his  resig- 
nation had  been  accepted,  hours  before  Lord  Derby  even  knew 
that  he  intended  to  offer  it.  They  talk  of  Lord  Stanley  to  succeed 
him  ;  but  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  have  the  Colonies. 

1  Called  '  the  Foreign  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill.'  The  bombs  used  on  this  occasion 
were  known  to  have  been  made  in  England,  and  this  caused  a  very  strong  hostile  feeling, 
and  England  was  accused  of  harbouring  assassins ;  and  the  law  introduced  was  to  make 
'  conspiracy  to  murder  '  a  felony. 

•  Lord  Ellenborough  resigned  in  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the  Government  about 
the  publication  of  his  despatch  censuring  the  Governor-General  of  India.  See  Life  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  vol.  v.  p.  151,  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

I  find  the  explanation  of  this  in  Lord  Granville's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  He  says  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Canning :  '  It  was  settled  yesterday  [May  10]  that  Palmerston  in  the  Commons, 
and  I  in  the  Lords,  should  move  a  motion  of  "  regret  and  alarm  at  the  publication  of  the 
despatch,  tending  to  weaken  your  authority,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of  governing 
India  at  this  moment."  I  was  all  for  independent  members,  and  Cardwell,  or  Sydney 
Herbert,  will  do  it  on  Thursday  next  in  the  Commons  ;  Shaftesbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
thus  probably  dividing  the  same  night.' 

G  2 
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To  the  Same. 

May  17. 

.  .  .  They  think  there  will  be  a  majority  of  50  in  the  Commons, 
and  the  Tories  say  a  dissolution.  I  saw  Lady  Palmerston  yester- 
day. She  looks  worried  and  anxious.  Think  if  Pam  is  not  sent 
for  by  the  Queen,  what  a  state  the  family  will  be  in.  It  was 
thought  rather  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  gov:  their  only  getting  a 
majority  of  9  in  the  Lords  after  the  40s  and  50s  they  are  accustomed 
to  in  that  prejudiced  assembly.  Lord  Shaftesbury  made  a 
splendid  speech.  I  had  no  idea  he  spoke  so  well.  It  was  certainly 
the  best  in  the  whole  debate.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  get  down 
to  Panshanger.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  debate  tonight,  I 
should  have  gone  today.  On  Sat:  I  go  to  Strawberry  Hill. 

To  the  Same. 

35  Sackville  Street.     May  21: 

We  are  in  great  excitement  about  tomorrow.  Despatches 
have  arrived  from  India,  and  will  be  in  tomorrow's  paper.  The 
Gov:  are  very  sanguine  ;  but  so  are  the  opposition.  If  they  beat, 
the  gov:  will  certainly  dissolve.  Goderich  made  a  very  good 
speech,  the  best  I  have  heard  in  the  commons  on  our  side.  He 
tells  me  he  hears  on  good  authority,  that  on  the  whole,  the  despatches 
are  in  our  favour  ;  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Outram's  objec- 
tions that  the  proclamation1  was  as  we  have  seen,  modified,  and 
that  Outram  was  satisfied  with  the  modification.  Carnarvon  on 
the  other  hand  has  seen  them,  and  tells  me  that  they  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  gov:.  That  confiscation  means  confiscation,  and 
that  Outram  uses  just  the  same  arguments  as  Lord  Ellenborough 
against  it.  They  have  got  Sir  E.  Lytton,  Gladstone,  and  Dizzy  still 
to  speak  ;  and  we  have  no  one  but  old  Pam  and  Sydney  Herbert. 
The  gov:  are  very  noisy,  and  hoot  and  yell  at  every  thing  that  is 
said  ;  but  the  radicals  are  very  quiet,  and  seem  if  anything, 
rather  in  favour  of  us.  Sir  James  Graham  spoke  tonight  with 
great  effect ;  but  unluckily  on  the  wrong  side.  I  went  down  to 
the  Derby  yesterday  and  won  130£.  .  .  . 

Sackville  Street.    June  20. 

...  I  am  amusing  myself  very  well  in  London,  and  am  not  I 
believe  at  present  supposed  to  be  going  to  be  married  to  any 

1  The  Proclamation  confiscated  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  held  by  the  Talookdars 
of  Oudh,  with  six  exceptions ;  but  promised  indulgence  to  those  who  made  immediate 
surrender  and  submission.  See  Life  of  Earl  Granvitte,  by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  vol.  i. 
p.  304. 
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body.  Our  Yeomanry  begins  on  Thurs:.  It  is  a  great  nuisance 
going  off  to  be  bored  and  boiled.  ...  I  shall  probably  be  home 
about  the  middle  of  July,  as  I  go  to  Goodwood  on  the  26th  and 
after  that  North.  .  .  . 

June  29. 

.  .  .  There  has  been  nothing  going  on  in  the  house  of  Lords. 
Lord  Derby  has  got  a  sharp  attack  of  the  gout,  which  keeps  him 
at  home.  ...  I  have  I  think  dined  out  every  night  since  I  saw 
you.  Dinners  are  after  all  the  pleasantest  part  of  London.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

SackvilJe  Street.    July  6. 

You  have  probably  heard  all  about  our  yeomanry.  It  went 
off  well  in  spite  of  the  wind  which  prevented  the  words  of  command 
from  being  heard,  and  made  the  horses  unsteady.  Our  inspector 
however,  was  a  cavalry  officer  and  made  allowances.  I  have  just 
come  back  from  Strawberry  Hill,  where  I  spent  Sunday.  The 
Clarendons  were  there ;  and  Sydneys,  Lady  A.1,  old  Sneyd, 
Dufferin,  Chichester  Fortescue,  the  Stratford  de  Redcliffes,  and 
myself.  The  Aumales  dined  on  Sat:  and  spent  yesterday  evening. 
...  I  will  go  down  on  Wed:  to  Panshanger  and  help  you  to 
entertain  Lord  Carlisle.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  nothing  more  of  any 
importance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  till  the  India  bill  which  will 
come  up  in  about  10  days.  As  we  have  admitted  the  Jews,  and 
refused  to  abolish  Church  rates ;  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  leave 
before  long. 

'•''  \ 

Early  in  August,  he  goes  to  Chillingham  Castle,  the  Northum- 
berland seat  of  Lord  Tankerville,  and  begins  the  good  friendship 
with  the  eldest  son,  Lord  Ossulston,  and  his  wife  (Lady  Olivia 
Montagu),  which  lasted  throughout  their  lives.  The  park,  which 
he  describes  as  '  wild  and  fine,  consisting  of  steep  hills  covered  with 
rocks  and  trees,  and  heather,'  was  famous  for  its  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  red  deer ;  and  he  tells  her  how :  '  One  day  I  felt  for  a 
moment  rather  nervous  as  something  frightened  them  below, 
and  they  all  seemed  to  be  coming  straight  at  me.'.  .  .  He  then  went 
on  to  Caennacroc,  Glenmoriston,  to  a  forest  he  had  taken,  together 

1  Maria,  Marchioness  of  Aylesbury. 
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with  Lord  Dacre.  The  sport  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
good ;  but  he  evidently  gets  thoroughly  bitten  by  the  life  on  the 
hills. 

On  October  14,  he  writes : — 

Caennacroc  Lodge,  Glenmoriston, 

Inverness.     October  14,  1858. 

My  dear  Mama, — In  spite  of  my  indifferent  shooting,  I  have 
got  so  fond  of  deer  stalking,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  taking  a  bit 
of  ground  between  this  and  Glenquoich  and  turning  it  into  a 
forest.  Whether  I  do  so  or  not  depends  upon  what  rent  they  will 
ask. 

I 

He  suggests  to  his  mother  that,  as  he  must  take  a  big  bit  of 
sheep-ground  too,  and  a  house  on  it,  about  twelve  miles  off  from 
the  forest,  she  might  perhaps  like  to  live  in  the  house  during 
the  summer  and  be  his  '  neighbour  ' ;  and  that  he  will  have  to  build 
a  small  lodge  in  the  forest.  And  he  adds  :  '  I  think  it  may  be  made 
one  of  the  nicest  things  in  Scotland.  The  deer  from  Glenquoich 
and  here,  run  all  over  it  even  now,  so  that  it  will  be  stocked 
directly  the  sheep  are  taken  off.  .  .  .' 

This,  as  will  be  seen,  he  eventually  did ;  and  he  had  '  Cluny 
Forest '  for  sixteen  years. 

In  the  winter,  he  visited  a  good  deal  at  Kimbolton  Castle,  and 
writes  several  letters  from  there.  The  Duchess  of  Manchester  was 
very  young  and  very  beautiful.  He  admired  her  extremely,  and 
the  friendship  became  a  very  intimate  one.  He  also  did  his  own 
shooting  at  Panshanger  for  the  first  time,  and  asked  his  own 
men  friends. 

To  the  Same. 

Hatfield.     November  22,  1858. 

I  have  just  got  here  but  have  not  yet  seen  any  body.  I  left 
the  Saxe  Weimars,  Burghershes,  and  Rokebys,  at  Kimbolton, 
where  as  I  suppose  Henry  told  you,  I  returned  on  Friday.  It 
was  too  hard  to  hunt ;  so  we  shot  on  Sat:  and  today.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  we  had  a  paper  chase  across  country,  in  which  the  ladies 
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distinguished  themselves  by  scrambling  thro'  the  hedges  and 
ditches  in  the  most  wonderful  way  and  getting  awful  falls.  It 
seems  to  be  the  regular  Sunday  amusement,  as  we  did  the  same 
thing  the  week  before  ;  but  always  over  a  retired  part  of  the  country 
in  order  to  avoid  scandalizing  the  neighbourhood.  The  Duchess 
of  Malacheff  is  very  pretty  and  very  nice,  but  difficult  to  under- 
stand as  she  speaks  very  bad  French.  She  is  dreadfully  afraid 
of  him,  and  he  never  takes  his  eyes  off  her.  They  came  to  see 
the  hounds,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  see  the  fox  run  to  ground 
each  day  close  to  the  carriages.  ...  It  was  rather  stiff  when  I 
first  arrived  as  there  was  nobody  else,  and  my  French  sticks  in 
my  throat  so  dreadfully,  that  I  said  nothing  at  all,  all  night,  which 
must  have  seemed  odd.  Afterwards  Alfred  Sartoris,  (who  married 
the  Barrington)  and  a  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  Freddy 
Leveson  arrived  ;  so  my  silence  was  not  so  remarkable.  I  am 
going  back  to  Kimbolton  on  Friday  for  the  Huntingdon  ball. 
It  is  rather  a  distressing  thing  ;  but  I  wrote  to  Lady  Sandwich, 
just  three  days  ago,  to  refuse  going  to  Hinchingbrooke  for  it,  and 
saying  I  was  engaged  here.  I  am  in  for  a  row,  and  don't  quite 
see  my  way  out  of  it. 

To  the  Same. 

Kimbolton  Castle,  Huntingdonshire. 

November  25,  1858. 

I  have  just  got  back  here.  The  ball  at  Hatfield  was  very  much 
like  all  the  others.  The  lamps  took  to  going  out  in  the  middle, 
and  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  train  oil.  The  Hardwickes, 
Delawrares,  and  Derbys,  were  there  ;  and  Clarendons,  who  had 
just  come  back  from  Compiegne,  where  Lord  Palmerston  had 
astonished  the  people  by  his  extreme  youth.  Every  body  else 
came  down  for  the  chase  in  quiet  looking  shooting  jackets,  but 
old  Pam  turned  out  in  a  regular  English  get  up,  red  coat,  top 
boots,  &c.  and  tho'  it  was  pelting  with  rain,  and  everybody  else 
was  wrapped  up  to  the  eyes  in  comforters  and  greatcoats,  refused 
to  wear  any  thing  at  all.  Lady  Mary  Craven,  who  was  there 
made  an  immense  sensation,  and  the  Emperor  was  very  much 
smitten.  The  Saxe  Weimars  are  still  here  ;  the  Rokebys  and 
Coventry,  and  Otho  Fitzgerald,  who  came  with  me  from  Hatfield. 
I  shall  finish  my  shooting  next  week,  and  have  got  a  party  on 
Monday  for  the  purpose.  Fred  Marshall,  Otho  Fitzgerald ;  Augustus 
Lumley  one  night,  and  Chandos  Leigh  the  other.  Perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  giving  the  necessary  orders.  .  .  . 
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I  here  add  a — 

Phrenological  description  of  Francis's  head,  made  in 
March  1858,  by  C.  Donovan. 

If  this  Gentleman  makes  proper  use  of  one  half  of  the  loan 
he  has  received  from  nature,  he  will  do  well.  But  I  fear  he  has 
the  curse  of  cash  upon  him,  and  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
paying  the  interest  on  the  talents  he  has  got  the  use  of,  he  will  be 
found  to  merit  not  a  first  class  certificate.  Plague  on  the  money. 
It  only  makes  a  fool's  Paradise  for  the  great  majority  of  its  in- 
heritors. Be  this  as  it  may  I  see  here  a  most  excellent  organiza- 
tion and  an  equally  favorable  temperament.  With  such  an  intellect 
as  this  a  plucky  man  could  do  anything.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is 
to  the  non-intellectual  faculties,  to  Combativeness,  and  Destruc- 
tiveness,  and  self  esteem,  your  clever  men  are  most  indebted.  As 
powder  is  to  shot,  so  are  these  to  the  intellect.  It  is  the  shot  that 
kills,  but  it  is  the  powder  that  makes  the  shot  kill.  Much  shot 
and  little  powder  will  not  tell  as  well  as  much  powder  and  little 
shot.  I  do  not  say  that  this  gentleman  has  not  powder  enough. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  igniting  influence  of  necessity  that  he  needs,  not 
force.  It  is  in  plain  terms,  motive  to  work  that  he  will  suffer  from 
the  want  of.  Nature  I  repeat,  has  given  him  superior  capacities. 
He  has  a  brain  of  first  class  size,  form  and  temperament ;  and  having 
this  he  has  all  the  primary  conditions  of  both  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence.  He  has  rather  too  much  culture,  and  too  lofty  a 
coronal  development.  These  high  heads  seldom  have  enough  of 
the  old  Adam  in  them.  They  do  not  sufficiently  like  contention, 
that  indispensable  liking,  which  lacking,  no  man  does  much, 
either  at  the  bar  or  in  the  Senate.  This  is  the  head  of  the  first 
class  English  Gentleman.  It  has  perhaps  a  shade  too  much 
breed  for  heavy  work.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  Horse  that  can 
go,  but  needs  whip  and  spur  to  take  all  that  is  in  him  out  of  him. 
More  *  Veneration  '  and  '  Hope  '  would  be  an  improvement.  I 
wish  he  may  get  the  amount  of  whipping  and  spurring  he  needs. 

DONOVAN    20.  3.  1858. 

1859 

There  are  no  letters  from  him  during  the  spring  of  this  year. 
But  he  may  have  been  living  at  4  St.  James's  Square,  his  grand- 
father's house,  if  his  mother  was  there.  In  June,  after  a  general 
election,  Lord  Palmerston  again  returned  to  power  as  Prime 
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Minister,  and  continued  so  until  his  death  on  October  18,  1865. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  time  during  which,  with  common  luck,  Francis 
might  have  become  an  under- secretary. 

The  year  is  noticeable  for  two  events :  he  took  up  the 
Volunteer  Movement,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  formed  a 
volunteer  corps  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  he  started  his  new 
forest  in  Scotland  and  the  building  of  his  lodge.  In  August, 
he  writes  from  Achnagart,  Kintail,  Inverness,  where  he  and 
Henry  are  shooting  stags  on  his  new  ground,  with  but  small 
measure  of  success.  He  mentions  a  salmon  river,  in  which 
Henry  catches  fish  ;  but  he  never  fishes,  and  always  '  takes  a  walk 
over  the  hills  with  his  rifle.'  He  also  mentions,  as  their  only  visitors, 
the  Manchesters  and  Tankervilles  (the  Ossulstons — he  had 
succeeded  to  his  father  in  June).  He  also  writes  about  subscrip- 
tions to  his  rifle  corps  ;  and,  again,  as  to  the  difficulty  in  choosing 
officers  and  an  instructor.  Also  that  4  the  Government,  now  that 
all  the  rifle  corps  are  formed  upon  certain  rules  of  their  own,  have 
published  a  model  list  of  rules,  which  differ  in  several  respects  from 
ours.  They  ought  either  to  have  been  published  long  ago,  or  else 
left  alone  altogether ' ;  and  he  adds  :  4  It  is  a  bore  that  there  seems 
to  be  nobody  in  Hertford  or  its  neighbourhood  who  can  do  anything 
without  me.  ...  I  have  written  to  Goderich  who  may  be  able 
to  help  me,  and  Spencer  [the  Lord  of  that  name,  not  the  uncle] 
and  can  think  of  nobody  else  to  apply  to.' 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Hertford  on  August  13,  at  which 
he  took  the  chair,  and  started  the  movement. 

Achnagart,  Kintail.     September  1,  1859. 

My  dear  Dolly, — The  day  for  drill  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will 
depend  upon  which  day  the  greatest  number  of  members  find 
most  convenient.  I  think  your  suggestion  about  having  different 
days  in  alternate  weeks  a  good  one.  I  mean  to  avoid  Wednesday 
if  I  can,  as  it  is  a  hunting  day.  The  subscriptions  will  only  have 
to  be  paid  when  the  corps  is  enrolled.  I  count  upon  your  getting 
at  least  8  recruits.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  a  good  number 
of  my  own  tenants,  as  it  will  give  me  more  weight  in  the  corps. 
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I  was  surprised  at  Lady  Tiny's  l  marriage.     I  think  she  is  very 
lucky,  and  for  all  that  matter  so  is  he.  .  .  .  your  affec,ate  brother 

COWPER. 

In  October  he  goes  to  Hythe  for  the  Volunteer  training  and 
shooting. 

To  his  Mother. 

7  Marine  Parade,  Hythe.     October  1859. 

.  .  .  This  is  as  dreary  a  place  as  you  can  well  imagine.  The 
house  is  one  of  a  row  of  10,  most  of  them  built  on  the  beach  with  a 
piece  of  low  swampy  ground  between  them  and  the  town,  now 
half  under  water.  ...  I  met  a  man  called  Sutherland  at  the  inn, 
who  I  knew  at  Oxford.  He  is  the  only  acquaintance  I  have  yet 
found.  Radstock  and  his  wife  live  nearly  next  door.  I  called 
upon  him  this  afternoon  for  something  to  do,  forgetting  that  he 
probably  would  not  see  people  on  Sunday,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  case.  .  .  .  The  Elchos  2  are  coming  tonight.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Hythe.     November  1859. 

.  .  .  The  volunteers  with  the  exception  of  those  I  mentioned, 
are  a  horrid  lot  and  I  do  not  see  much  of  them.  There  is  luckily 
plenty  to  do  however,  so  company  is  not  wanted.  I  have  been  to 
tea  once  in  the  evening  with  each  of  the  two  couples  that  I  know. 
I  was  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  Lady  Radstock.  She 
is  pretty  and  nice  and  quiet  and  ladylike.  By  the  bye.  This 
reminds  me.  You  never  told  me  that  young  Calcraft  was  coming 
to  Panshanger  on  the  15th.  I  met  him  in  London  and  was  sur- 
prised when  he  told  me.  I  mention  it  in  case  you  should  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  coming.  We  shall  have  several  non-shooting 
men,  as  he,  I  think  will  be  one,  and  I  hear  from  Wharncliffe  that 
he  has  strained  his  wrist  and  perhaps  will  be  another.  Henry  I 
suppose  told  you  of  our  daily  proceedings.  We  were  in  a  horrid 
fright  that  we  should  not  get  out  of  the  3rd  class,  which  would 
be  very  disgraceful. 

I  sat  down  to  write  a  few  lines  in  five  minutes  and  have  been 
writing  as  hard  as  I  could  lay  pen  to  paper.  The  consequence  is 

1  Lady  Louisa  Jane  Hamilton,  third  daughter  of  James,  first  Duke  of  Abercorn. 
Married,  November  1859,  to  William  Henry  Walter  Montagu-Douglas-Scott,  K.G.,  sixth 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  then  Earl  of  Dalkeith. 

2  The  present  Earl  of  Wemyss. 
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that  I  have  filled  3  sheets,  which  illustrates  my  theory  that  if  you 
write  or  speak  quick  and  without  premeditation  you  make  a 
much  longer  speech  or  letter  than  if  you  think  of  what  you  are 
going  to  say.  If  I  had  written  slow  I  should  have  got  all  this  and 
more  into  one  sheet.  Your's  affec.ly  C. 

In  the  winter,  he  returns  to  Scotland  to  his  new  ground,  where 
he  goes  to  look  after  his  lodge  and  to  shoot  some  hinds. 

Achnagart,  Kintail,  Inverness. 

December  13,  1859. 

My  dear  Mama, — I  sent  you  a  message  in  a  letter  to  Adine  by 
this  post.  But  since  writing  to  her,  it  has  struck  me  that  I  have 
not  written  to  you  for  some  time.  When  one  has  nothing  to  say 
it  is  very  difficult  to  remember  to  write.  I  suppose  the  life  we 
are  leading  must  be  a  healthy  one,  but  it  is  not  very  lively.  We  do 
not  kill  many  deer.  In  the  first  place  the  weather  has  been  so 
bad  that  we  never  go  out,  and  when  we  do  go  out  we  never  get  a 
shot,  and  when  we  do  get  a  shot  we  never  hit  (I  at  least),  and 
when  I  do  hit  I  don't  get  the  stag.  All  this  is  rather  Irish  but  at 
the  same  time  rather  true.  I  hear  through  Watson  that  my  new 
house  is  begun,  but  I  dp  not  see  much  signs  of  it.  .  .  . 

your  affec.te  son  C. 

1860 
The  date  of  this  poem  places  it  here. 

January  1860. 

In  the  old  church  once  more 
While  yet  'tis  dark  I  pour 
One  burning  tear ;    and  o'er  the  vault  below 
Where  thy  dear  form  was  laid 
With  all  the  vain  parade 
That  pomp  and  pow'r  and  fortune  could  bestow, 

Let  loose  what  I  cannot  control 
The  bursting  and  long  pent  emotions  of  my  soul. 

Old  arms  are  rusting  near, 

The  helmet,  and  the  spear, 
The  buckler,  and  the  morion,  and  the  sword. 

And  tattered  banners  wave 

Above  thy  marble  grave, 
Won  in  grim  fight  by  some  adventurous  lord 

Of  the  proud  old  illustrious  line 
Who  bore  that  once  so  loved,  so  hated  name  of  thine.         '    < 
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Lov'd,  for  'twas  borne  by  thee, 

Hated,  for  it  to  me 
Was  proof  thou  wast  another's.     He  was  one 

Worthy  the  name  he  bore 

True-hearted  to  the  core 
Who  might  have  been  belov'd.     Away  I  run 

Back  to  the  past,  and  linger  yet 
On  scenes  'twere  well,  but  Ah  !    how  hopeless  to  forget. 

There  is  a  princely  park 

With  rough  old  trees  made  dark, 
And  hill  and  hollow  one  with  fern  grown  o'er. 

There  is  an  ancient  hall 

Massive  and  grey  and  tall 
With  mullion'd  windows,  and  a  door. 

I  see  it  as  I  saw  it  when 
That  autumn  eve  I  left  and  hoped  to  come  again. 

I  see  thy  fair  young  face 
In  that  old  mould'ring  place, 
I  see  the  chamber  of  my  heart's  adored. 
The  ancestral  pictures  hung 
Round  the  dark  walls  which  rung 
With  that  light  laugh  so  little  in  accord  ; 
And  the  quick  step  and  rustling  gown 
Thro'  the  long  corridor  still  echoes  lightly  down. 

But  the  day  dawns.     Away. 
I  may  not  weep  by  day. 

By  day  to  weep  thee  were  to  wrong  thy  fame. 
Dearer  than  life  to  me 
That  precious  fame  shall  be. 
Farewell  for  ever  whom  I  dare  not  name. 

Another  and  a  distant  shrine 
Ere  long  shall  hold  my  dust.     It  may  not  mix  with  thine. 

Lord  de  Grey  had  died  in  the  November  of  1859,  and  Lady 
Cowper  had  succeeded  to  the  Wrest  estates.  One  early  letter, 
undated,  is  written  from  Kimbolton  ;  and  he  mentions  the 
Clarendons,  Wiltons,  Otho  Fitzgeralds,  Saxe-Weimars,  Lord 
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Hamilton,   Lord   Sandwich,    and  '  young  Lady  Tankerville '   as 
being  there.     He  is  hunting.     And  talks  of  the  acting : — 

'  Which  is  confined  to  the  boys  and  girls  ;  as  I  am  getting  on  in  life 

1  am  allowed  to  be  audience,  but  had  to  write  two  prologues  much 
against  my  will,  as  there  is  nothing  I  am  less  ambitious  of  than 
being  a  society  poet.     Two  days  shooting,  both  bad.     I  heard 
from  Charlie  Bruce  announcing  his  marriage.     I  have  asked  my 
party  for  the  19th.  your  affec.te  son  C. 

The  few  other  letters  are  dated  from  Cluanie  Lodge,  Inver- 
moriston,  N.B. 

September  2. 

*  The  house  is  finished  and  furnished  and  is  very  comfortable, 
.  .  .  the  hills  look  frightfully  high,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  should 
ever  get  up  them.' 

September  9. 

'  The  Spencers  have  been  prevented  from  coming  by  being  upset 
in  an  omnibus.  .  .  .  Gilford  has  been  unlucky,  having  only  had 

2  fair  shots  ;  at  one  of  which  his  rifle  missed  fire,  and  on  the  other 
occasion  he  missed  the  stag.' 

The  volunteers,  which  he  had  worked  up  from  the  beginning, 
became  the  2nd  Batt.  Herts  Volunteers l ;  and  in  this  year  he  was 
made  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  writes  details  about  the  selection 
of  officers,  &c.  Also  as  to  the  giving  of  a  shooting-party  at 
Panshanger  for  the  captains  and  their  wives,  with  the  Elchos 
and  Spencers  to  meet  them,  and  asking  all  the  officers  to  a  big 
luncheon.  He  mentions  going  to  stay  at  Ashridge,  in  October. 

1861 

In  1861,  he  began  keeping  his  mother's  letters,  which  he  made 
me  arrange  according  to  dates,  two  winters  before  he  died,  and 
which  give  a  little  idea  of  the  life  he  was  then  leading.  Gentle, 
affectionate  letters,  and  very  intimate ;  showing  that  she  loved  and 
trusted  him ;  asking  his  advice  upon  all  subjects,  and  consulting 
him,  and  giving  him  advice  ;  which,  good  mother  and  good  woman 

1  This  battalion  afterwards  became  1st  Batt.  Herts  Volunteers,  by  seniority. 
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as  she  was,  would  always  have  been  the  best.  She  kept  house 
for  him  at  Panshanger,  whenever  it  suited  them  all ;  and  lived  at 
Wrest  a  good  deal.  She  writes  constantly  to  him  to  Cluny— 
*  Cluanie,'  she  always  spells  it — where  he  had  built  himself  a 
lodge,  and  where  he  always  went  each  autumn  for  sixteen  years. 
His  sisters  and  brother  went  most  years,  and  they  all  loved  it  in 
their  different  ways  ;  especially  Dolly,  whose  letters  show  that  the 
hills  had  the  same  fascination  for  her  that  they  always  had  for 
Francis.  The  chief  interest  for  him  was,  of  course,  the  stalking ; 
and  the  number  of  stags  killed  by  him  and  by  his  friends  form  the 
chief  subject  of  his  letters.  His  mother  on  her  side  endeavours 
to  acquaint  him  with  all  the  current  gossip  of  the  day ;  and  her 
letters  teem  with  marriages,  scandals,  political  events,  and  criti- 
cisms of  individuals  in  social  and  political  life.  The  love  affairs 
of  his  sisters  all  appear  in  the  same  correspondence ;  and,  as  the 
eldest  brother,  and  one  very  dear  to  them  all,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  secrets  or  hidden  mysteries  between  them ;  and,  possessing 
a  nature  open  as  the  day,  she  accustoms  him  to  be  both  her 
confidant  and  her  adviser  in  all  things  great  and  small. 

1861  is  an  uneventful  year.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Vyner, 
died  in  January,  while  Francis  was  at  Wrest,  and  he  was  made 
executor.  He  evidently  hoped  to  go  abroad,  but  did  not  do  so  till 
the  following  year. 

A  letter  (undated)  was  written,  I  believe,  about  February  of 
this  year. 

My  dear  Mama, — I  am  going  to  London  tomorrow,  and  to 
Panshanger  on  Wed.  for  a  day's  drill  on  Thurs.  and  some  shooting 
on  Friday.  When  I  shall  probably  return  here  and  hope  that  by 
that  time  you  will  be  back.  Let  me  know  when  you  propose 
going  to  Mentone  [?]  as  I  want  to  go  round  to  my  different  com- 
panies with  Gifford l  before  I  go  so  as  to  introduce  him.  I  do  not 
think  from  what  I  have  heard  from  Goderich  that  the  executor's 
business  will  detain  me.  I  am  getting  quite  keen  about  going 
abroad.  I  mean  to  go  to  Turin  and  if  possible  pay  Garibaldi  a 
visit.  I  must  turn  the  family  connection  to  some  use  by  getting 

1  Capt.  Gifford,  his  adjutant. 
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some  letters  of  introduction  from  Azeglio.1  I  dine  with  Lord 
Granville  tomorrow  as  this  time  he  has  been  good  enough  to  ask 
me.  I  hope  you  admire  my  economy  in  writing  upon  two  half 
sheets  of  paper  and  think  that  I  get  words  enough  into  each  line. 
I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  about  Hat.  I  was  afraid  that  when  the 
reaction  came,  the  nervous  pain  would  return.  . 

your  affec.te  son  COWPER. 

He  was  laid  up  with  a  tiresome  illness  all  May  and  June,  alone 
at  Panshanger ;  and  his  mother  was  living  at  4  St.  James's  Square, 
entertaining  a  good  deal  and  taking  out  her  two  elder  daughters. 
Her  letters  to  him  are  full  of  society  events,  &c.  Politics  are  scarcely 
mentioned.  He  goes  to  Cluanie,  as  usual,  and  his  two  sisters, 
Dolly  and  Adine,  go  there  to  him ;  and  Henry  joins  him  later,  after 
a  tour  in  Germany  and  Belgium.  He  visits  at  Ingestry,  Chilling- 
ham  and  other  places ;  and  gives  his  shooting  parties  at  Panshanger, 
his  mother  doing  the  honours  for  him.  There  are  no  letters  from 
him,  except  a  few  from  Cluanie  describing  the  sport. 

He  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Bedfordshire  this  year, 
succeeding  Francis,  seventh  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  May. 

1862 

January  2  finds  him  at  Kimbolton,  where  he  is  staying,  and 
hunting,  on  and  off,  for  a  month,  doing  his  shooting  at  Panshanger 
between.  His  mother  is  living  there.  She  writes  on  February  6, 
that  '  the  rabbits  are  so  abundant  we  have  large  holes  all  over  the 
lawn,  and  I  am  rather  in  hopes  it  may  turn  into  a  warren,  it  would 
look  so  wild  and  pretty  !  !  '  He  appears  to  have  got  restless,  and 
goes  off  to  Rome  with  Henry,  where  he  arrives  on  February  25, 
when  his  mother  went  up  to  St.  James's  Square  with  the  girls. 
He  keeps  a  diary  again;  but  though  he  seems  quite  happy  and 
riding  a  great  deal,  it  is  not  the  same  glowing  account  of  every- 
thing he  sees  and  does,  as  during  his  first  visit.  The  people  he 
finds  there  do  not  appear  to  be  very  interesting,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  different  thing.  They  live  at  the  Hotel  de  FEurope,  in  the 

1  The  Marquis  d' Azeglio,  Ambassador  in  England. 
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Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  dine  chiefly  at  the  table  d'hote,  with  odds 
and  ends  of  people  they  do  not  know.  He  makes  friends  with  the 
4  Mildmays,'  and  admires  the  second  daughter,  '  a  very  pretty  girl 
only  16  ';  and  he  makes  constant  riding  expeditions  with  them  all 
over  the  country.  They  both  make  acquaintance  with  Manning, 
and  also  hear  him  preach  several  times.  He  says  :  '  Heard  Manning 
preach  ;  a  very  good  rather  evangelical  sermon,  on  Penance  ; 
not  laying  much  stress  on  the  necessity  of  confession,  but  insisting 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  our  sins  being  forgiven  by  Christ.' 

Extracts  from  his  Diary. 

Feb.  27.— Went  to  St.  Peters.  ...  At  table  d'hote  I  sat 
within  two  of  an  Irishman  with  a  pretty  painted  wife.  He  said 
he  had  just  knocked  down  a  man  in  the  Corso,  whom,  had  he  been 
Irish,  he  would  have  shot.  Also  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
bought  Sandringham  of  Spencer  Cowper,  said  to  be  a  son  of  Lady 
Palmerston,  in  reality  only  a  distant  relation. 

Feb.  28. — To  the  Vatican  and  saw  the  statues.  After  the 
principal  ones,  such  as  the  Apollo  and  Laocoon,  I  prefer  the  busts. 
A  bust  gives  one  a  better  likeness  of  a  man  than  a  picture,  for  in 
my  opinion  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  you  can  see 
the  face,  more  than  make  up  for  the  want  of  colouring.  To  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  Rome  to 
pass  an  hour  or  two.  If  I  ever  could  be  such  an  ass  as  to  write 
poetry  again,  it  would  be  there.  .  .  . 

March  12. — To  the  Borghese  villa  to  see  the  French  troops 
inspected  by  Goyan.  They  were  merely  drawn  up  along  the 
road,  as  there  was  no  room  for  manceuvering.  In  marching  out 
they  went  in  a  much  looser  manner  than  most  of  our  volunteers  ; 
and  in  going  through  narrow  places,  instead  of  diminishing  front 
by  word  of  command,  crowded  thro'  all  no  how,  running  up  again 
into  their  places  as  soon  as  they  were  thro,'  and  yet  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  marching  easy.  Called  on  the  Middletons  who  were  out, 
drove  to  the  Capitol  where  I  felt  the  want  of  a  Murray  very  much 
to  tell  one  the  names  of  the  busts.  What  a  magnificent  thing  the 
dying  gladiator  is  !  I  like  sculpture  better  than  painting. 

March  13. — To  the  Ludovisi  villa,  where  we  met  the  Vauxes, 
Mildmays,  and  a  Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  charming  place,  neglected 
and  overgrown  as  all  Italian  villas  are,  but  perhaps  all  the 
pleasanter  on  that  account.  .  .  .  Rode  in  the  afternoon  with 
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Mr.  Vernon  and  the  youngest  Miss  Mildmay  through  the  valley  ; 
one  of  those  curious  deep  ravines  which  seem  scooped  out  of  the 
plains,  of  which  the  Campagna  is  full.  Dined  at  table  d'hote, 
where  I  met  Edward  Legge  and  his  brother.  .  .  . 

March  14. — To  Frascati  with  the  Hanbury  Lennoxes,  Middle- 
tons,  Lady  Graham  and  two  daughters,  d'Hautberstadt,  Elison, 
and  Baldez,  a  Spaniard.  .  .  .  Had  luncheon  in  the  villa  Torlonia 
where  there  are  some  large  Ilexes,  the  first  forest  trees  I  have  seen 
since  England,  and  plenty  of  fountains.  .  .  .  Dined  with  Brooke, 
an  old  fellow,  a  friend  of  Henry's  ;  met  the  Legges  and  a  young 
Williamson,  an  objectionable  fellow  with  a  conceited  gentle  way 
of  talking  which  is  very  trying.  .  .  . 

March  15. — To  the  Vatican  to  see  the  picture  after  the  3  great 
ones  I  prefer,  3  little  heads  of  saints  by  Perugino ;  .  .  .  went  in 
the  even:  to  Lady  Dering  and  to  a  concert  at  Mrs.  Lockwood's 
where  I  saw  a  good  many  Italians.  Madame  del  Drago  and 
Donna  Francesca  di  Torlonia  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  best 
looking.  I  did  not  admire  either  much.  .  .  . 

March  16. — To  Overbeck's  Studio ;  saw  some  cartoons  of  the 
sacraments,  which  were  to  have  been  done  in  fresco  at  Vienna, 
but  will  probably  not  be  on  account  of  the  war.  Those  of  Marriage 
and  Extreme  Unction,  Last  Supper  and  Baptism  were  fine.  .  .  . 
I  like  his  things.  Of  course  they  do  not  appear  to  advantage  after 
the  ancient  Masters.  ...  In  the  even:  to  the  Eardleys  where  I 
met  some  Neapolitans  and  Americans.  At  supper  they  drank 
the  health  of  the  King  of  Naples,  which  I  refused  to  do,  but  drank 
to  the  Queen,  explaining  that  that  was  not  political,  and  that  I 
admired  her  conduct.  Had  a  talk  with  a  niece  of  Mason  the 
South  American  commissioner  who  said  '  Mr.  Mason  is  the  most 
courtly  and  magnificent  man  in  our  Country,  except  my  Grand- 
father, who  was  the  most  elegant  man  ever  known  in  the  States.' 

March  19. — Did  not  go  out  till  the  afternoon,  but  read  Ranke's 
History  of  the  Popes  in  a  desultory  way.  .  .  . 

March  24. — To  the  Corsini.  Portraits  of  Julius  II  by  Raphael 
and  of  Phillip  II  by  Titian.  Called  upon  the  Vauxes.  He  offered 
to  take  me  to  see  Antonelli,  which  I  of  course  readily  accepted. 
We  went  to  the  Vatican  and  sent  in  our  cards.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  shown  in.  Antonelli  shook  hands  with  me  very  civilly,  and 
we  sat  down  and  had  a  conversation  in  French  for  20  minutes.  I 
spoke  as  little  as  I  could,  but  allowed  him  to  lead  the  conversation. 
He  talked  of  the  proud  position  our  English  nobility  occupied  ; 
which  they  gained  by  living  intimately  among  their  neighbours 
in  the  country  and  managing  their  own  estates.  He  contrasted 
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this  with  the  lives  of  the  Italian  Nobles,  who  let  their  estates  to 
large  farmers  and  never  went  near  them  ;  knowing  nothing,  and 
caring  nothing  about  them,  or  anything  else  ;  and  doing  nothing 
and  fit  for  nothing,  like  Borghese  and  Doria.  He  then  turned  the 
conversation  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  by  which 
real  property  is  equally  divided  between  all  a  man's  children,  and 
which  is  now  in  force  in  Naples ;  and  of  course  expatiated  upon  the 
evils  of  it.  In  the  beginning  of  our  talk  he  remarked  with  great 
complacency  upon  the  facilities  the  Roman  govr  had  given  for  the 
transmission  of  works  of  art  &c.  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
London.  He  again  shook  hands  with  me  very  warmly  as  I  left ; 
and  from  first  to  last  was  exceedingly  civil.  He  has  a  very 
striking  head,  dirty  and  sallow  ;  with  a  fine  brow,  rather  aquiline 
features,  and  a  large  sensual  savage  mouth.  4  Bouche  de  brigand,' 
as  About  calls  it.  His  eyes  are  expressive.  In  this  instance  they 
only  expressed  a  desire  to  please  ;  but  I  think  they  might  express 
anything  he  chose,  and  I  can  understand  the  Pope  being  in  a 
great  fright  of  him.  Mrs  Eardley  told  me  the  other  day  she 
thought  him  one  of  the  handsomest  men  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
another  Lady,  I  forget  who,  told  me  he  was  one  of  the  ugliest.  .  .  . 

These  extracts  are  a  few  of  the  most  interesting,  and  serve  to 
show  the  life  he  led  for  the  month  he  spent  at  Rome.  There  is 
but  little  enthusiasm,  and  no  regret  expressed  at  leaving. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  March  3,  he  refers  to  the  sad 
death  of  his  friend,  Miss  Barrington  :  '  What  a  shocking  thing  this 
death  of  poor  Mrs  Balfour.  Imagine  if  she  had  been  my  wife, 
as  she  might  have  been,  and  died  as  she  probably  would  in  the 
same  manner.  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  horribly  cut  up,  as  he  was 
perfectly  devoted  to  her.' 

August  of  this  year  finds  him  again  at  Cluanie  with  Henry, 
Dolly,  and  Adine.  The  letters  from  Lady  Cowper  are  much 
concerned  with  Dolly,  who  had  lost  her  heart,  not  without  reason, 
to  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family.  The  episode  is  a  sad  one, 
and  is  better  not  touched  upon.  It  came  to  nothing.  She  left 
Scotland  early,  and  Henry  and  Adine  remained  with  him  nearly 
to  the  end.  His  old  tutor,  Ferguson,  also  stayed  with  him.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  August  17  : — 
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We  arrived  here  safe  and  sound  in  the  middle  of  rain  and 
wind  and  mist,  having  picked  up  St  Thomas  *  at  Carlisle  and 
made  him  come  on.  He  is  very  pleasant  and  has  already  been 
out  twice  deer-stalking,  rigged  out  in  a  suit  of  my  clothes.  I  only 
hope  he  will  not  be  too  dangerous  to  Adine.  His  civility  and  the 
deference  with  which  he  treats  her  must  be  a  trying  contrast  to 
Henry's  bullying  and  my  coaxing.  I  do  not  however  at  present 
see  any  cause  for  anxiety.  .  .  .  Henry  and  I  each  got  a  stag 
yesterday ;  and  the  Saint  got  a  shot  50  yards  off  which  he 
missed.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Cluanie  Lodge.    September  18,  1862. 

You  will  have  heard  that  I  took  Deany  to  Glenquoich  2  on 
Sat:  We  remained  till  Tues:  She  was  rather  shy,  poor  dear,  but 
did  her  best  to  talk  and  succeeded  pretty  well.  It  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  her  to  have  to  entertain  Lady  Blanche,3  who  comes  with 
Algy  4  on  Wed:.  I  am  glad  Dolly  has  gone  back  to  you  for  your 
sake,  and  also  for  hers,  as  I  think  wandering  about  among  the  hills 
all  day  by  herself,  tho'  soothing  at  first,  must  be  depressing  after 
a  time.  You  have  no  idea  how  civil  and  kind  the  whole  Ellice 
family  were,  particularly  the  old  Bear.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
been  there.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Cluanie  Lodge.    September  26,  1862. 

I  sit  down  to  take  my  turn  of  writing,  but  without  anything 
to  say.  We  went  over  on  Wed:  to  drive  a  wood  with  young  Ellice 
and  party,  and  had  a  dreary  drive  of  15  miles  home  in  the  basket 
carriage  in  the  dark,  having  among  the  whole  party  of  10  only 
killed  a  hind  and  small  stag.  Russell,  the  Times  correspondent, 
was  there.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man.  He  does  not  think  the 
American  business  is  a  bit  nearer  a  conclusion ;  and  says  that  the 
North  will  never  give  in.  ...  Lambton,  a  cousin  of  Durham's, 
elder  brother  of  Henry's  friend,  comes  on  Monday.  Clare  don't 
come  on  account  of  the  Yeomanry  ;  and  Hamilton  is  going  to 

1  '  St.  Thomas,'  the  Rev.  J.  Ferguson. 

2  Glenquoich  Forest  marched  with  Cluanie  on  the  south. 

3  Lady  Blanche  Egerton,  daughter  of  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere ;  married  seventh  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  1865. 

4  Hon.  A.  Egerton,  her  brother. 

H  2 
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Hungary  to  pay  a  visit  to  Stzitcheiny 1  (or  however  his  name  is 
spelled)  who  of  course  he  met  at  Dunrobin,  as  well  as  Dr.  Gumming. 


To  the  Same. 

Cluanie  Lodge.     Wed.  even.,  October  8,  1862. 

Henry  and  Deany  left  this  morn:  at  9  oclock,  so  here  I  am 
alone,  and  likely  to  be  so  till  Sat:  when  I  go  to  Glenquoich.  Today 
was  50  beautiful  and  the  weather  appears  as  if  it  meant  to  continue 
fine,  so  I  shall  not  mind.  I  got  another  right  and  left  today.  One 
of  them  pretty  good,  with  10  points.  You  can  have  no  idea  what 
the  hills  looked  like  this  evening,  in  the  setting  sun.  Ben  Nevis 
which  must  be  40  or  50  miles  off  looked  quite  close,  and  they  were 
all  bright  red.  I  really  felt  quite  poetic  for  the  first  time  these 
six  years,  and  have  just  been  out  looking  at  the  full  moon  shining 
on  the  Lake. 


To  the  Same. 

Cluanie.     October  10,  1862. 

Your  letter  just  reached  me  in  time.  I  am  off  for  Glenquoich 
tomorrow,  and  for  Drumlanrig  on  Monday  ;  by  steamer  thro' 
Banavie  and  Glasgow.  Our  weather  is  still  quite  beautiful. 
What  clouds  there  are,  are  in  the  valleys  and  over  the  lake,  in 
the  shape  of  mist,  sometimes  coming  as  high  as  the  house  ;  but  the 
hills  themselves  on  which  I  have  been  passing  my  days,  are  perfectly 
clear  with  not  a  single  cloud  about.  One  can  fancy  oneself  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  much  hotter  than  Wrest  was  in  Aug:.  I  got  a 
stag  today  and  two  more  yesterday,  all  good.  These  with  the 
two  I  told  you  of,  make  five  in  three  days.  I  have  never  had  such 
good  sport  as  I  have  had  this  year,  having  killed  21  stags  to  my 
own  gun.  If  Henry  had  only  had  better  luck,  and  if  this  horrid 
.  .  .  business  had  not  taken  place  I  should  have  enjoyed  this 
season  as  much  as  any  I  have  ever  passed  in  Scotland  ;  in  spite  of 
having  had  so  little  company.  I  suppose  the  fine  weather  we  have 
had,  has  had  something  to  do  with  my  enjoyment,  for  it  cannot 
be  only  the  sport,  which  after  all  is  only  a  secondary  thing.  I 
believe  I  am  writing  great  nonsense,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that 
this  is  a  regular  after-dinner  and  before-going-to-bed  letter. 

1  Scitchzizneyny,  &  friend  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
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1863 
To  the  Same. 

Kimbolton  Castle.     March  6,  1863. 

Have  you  heard  from  Dolly  or  Henry  ?  I  suppose  they  are 
all  right  or  you  would  have  written  to  me.  What  beautiful 
weather  for  the  procession.  Manchester  has  gone  up  with  mounted 
volunteers  to  be  in  the  Park  tomorrow  and  comes  back  after  it  is 
over.  We  have  only  had  the  Reptons  who  went  today ;  the 
militia  Adjutant  and  his  wife  who  remain  on  ;  and  two  Germans, 
called  Schonburg  and  Schaffhausen.  Lord  Granville  came  Tuesday 
and  left  yesterday.  Sandwich  comes  today  ;  Lady  Blanche  stays 
till  Monday.  On  Tuesday  the  castle  is  to  be  illuminated  and  the 
town  feasted.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  stay  for  it  or  not. 
I  rode  to  Bedford  on  Tuesday  to  attend  a  meeting  to  discuss 
whether  the  County  was  to  do  anything  about  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
marriage.  We  luckily  settled  to  do  nothing,  but  to  commission 
the  Sheriff  to  send  an  address  to  the  Prince,  signed  by  himself  on 
behalf  of  the  County.  I  found  all  Bedfordshire  there,  as  there  had 
just  been  a  meeting  of  magistrates  about  introducing  the  new 
Highway  Act  into  the  County,  so  I  am  glad  I  went.  I  rode  through 
Harold  yesterday  on  my  way  home  from  hunting  and  called 
upon  your  tenant  Rogers,  in  what  they  call  the  Mansion.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  only  day's  hunting  I  have  had.  The  ground  is  like 
iron.  ...  I  am  going  to  try  the  Oakley  again  tomorrow  but 
unless  we  have  some  rain  soon  I  think  every  body  will  give 
it  up.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

/h";.L  •  ,'ij'fi  '''•} 
St.  James's  Square.     March  14,  1863. 

I  am  going  to  Listowel's  at  Melton  on  Monday,  and  have 
written  to  have  my  horses  and  a  hack  sent  over.  .  .  .  London  is 
very  full.  I  went  to  the  Spencers  on  Thursday  even:  to  a  small 
tail.  They  had  had  all  the  Danes  15  in  number  to  dinner  and 
every  body  had  been  standing  for  an  hour,  and  had  to  stand  for  an 
hour  more.  Poor  Hat  was  quite  ill  next  day.  There  was  a  ball 
afterwards  at  Lady  Stanley's.  I  did  not  see  any  new  beauties — 
Georgiana  had  a  niece  whom  some  people  admire.  ...  I  danced 
with  the  2nd  Mildmay  who  is  also  too  thin,  but  has  a  very  pretty 
face  and  is  I  think  generally  admired.  Last  night  there  was  a 
drum  at  the  Cambridges,  and  tonight  Lady  Pam  entertains  the 
Danes  at  dinner.  I  am  going  in  in  the  evening.  I  saw  Lady  Elcho 
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yesterday,  who  as  usual  was  full  of  volunteer  grievances,  and 
anxious  about  Elcho's  enquiry  in  the  evening.  Considering  what 
a  dressing  he  got  from  Lord  Hotham  she  will  be  unapproachable 
for  a  week.  I  was  there  and  I  never  saw  anything  so  excited  as 
Elcho,  he  kept  jumping  up  and  being  called  to  order,  your  affec.te 
son  C. 

You  must  own  that  when  I  do  write,  I  write  copiously. 

To  the  Same. 

St.  James's  Square.     March  24,  1863. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  that  I  am  going  to  Althorp 
tomorrow  for  the  Harboro'  steeple  chase.  I  cannot  quite  say 
when  I  shall  be  at  Panshanger,  but  certainly  for  Easter,  as  I  have 
a  battalion  drill  at  Hertford  on  the  Monday.  I  have  written  a 
long  and  tolerably  closely  written  letter  to  Henry,  expressing  my 
surprise  at  Dolly  having  given  up  Italy  and  settled  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  French  Provincial  Town.  Lady  Salisbury  tells  me  that  people 
ask  her  whether  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  attach- 
ment that  she  has  gone  abroad.  I  paid  Lady  Tankerville  a  visit 
yesterday  who  is  in  tolerable  force.  I  thought  the  Princess l 
really  very  pretty.  Not  a  wonderful  beauty  but  sufficiently  so 
for  one  to  ask  who  she  was  if  one  saw  her  at  a  ball,  and  with 
excessively  good  manners.  There  was  a  sort  of  ring  formed  in  the 
supper-room,  and  different  people  were  brought  up  and  presented 
to  her  one  by  one.  She  seemed  to  have  something  to  say  to  each, 
and  really  did  it  very  well.  I  met  Lord  Clan  in  the  street  the 
other  day,  who  complains  that  you  don't  answer  his  letters  and 
have  behaved  very  badly. 

A  letter  from  Lady  Cowper,  dated  March  7,  is  addressed  to  him 
to  Kimbolton,  and  refers  to  Dolly  and  Henry  having  gone  to 
Mentone  ;  she  and  Adine  and  Amy  are  alone  at  Panshanger. 
'  I  am  sorry  you  have  had  no  hunting  for  it  does  you  so  much  good. 
I  hope  you  will  try  and  get  another  day  with  the  Fitzwilliam.' 

The  next  is  addressed  to  the  '  Earl  of  Listowel's,  Melton 
Mowbray,'  describing  a  letter  from  Dolly  and  giving  an  account 
of  the  yearly  adult  school-tea.  It  ends  :  '  Remember  me  to  Lord 
Listowel  and  say,  I  hope  he  has  not  jumped  over  many  houses 
and  turnpikes  since  I  saw  him.' 

1  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra. 
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Letter  of  March  16  is  addressed  to  4  St.  James's  Square,  and 
she  is  sending  him  up  two  riding  horses. 

Letter  of  March  28  is  addressed  to  Althorp  (Lord  Spencer's). 

Will  you  ask  Lady  Spencer  from  me  if  she  bought  a  mauve 
velvet  gown  for  the  wedding.  [This  refers  to  the  wedding  of  King 
Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales.] 

...  I  am  glad  you  think  our  Princess  pretty.  I  am  sure  she 
must  be  very  nice  and  pleasant.  I  hope  they  wont  make  a  great 
many  Apple  pie  beds  for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  I  daresay  we 
shall  end  by  having  them  here,  dont  you  suppose  so  ? 

In  April  they  all  go  to  London,  and  the  letters  cease. 

He  delivered  a  short  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  (on  April  24) 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  '  Qualification  for  Offices  Abolition 
Bill.'  He  could  see  nothing  that  could  be  gained  by  the  retention 
of  the  declaration. 

In  August  begins  the  usual  correspondence  to  and  from  Cluny. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     August  18. 

.  .  .  You  forgot  the  1st  vol.  of  Massey,  which  I  send  to  Cluanie 
for  you.  The  girls  came  home  very  flourishing  from  Newby  ; 
and  Amy  has  announced  her  intention  of  studying  hard.  What 
sort  of  studies  remains  to  be  seen.  I  say  Ship-building,  but  she 
says  Italian  and  German.  .  .  .  your  own  Mother 

A.  F.  COWPER. 

To  his  Mother. 

Cluny  Lodge.    August  20,  1863. 

My  dear  Mama, — The  place  is  looking  too  beautiful,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  cloud  in  sky,  and  the  heather  is  particularly  rich  this 
year,  and  is  in  full  flower.  The  forest  seems  pretty  full  of  deer, 
so  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  having  some  sport.  Moren l  gets  on 
very  well,  and  my  cook  is  not  bad.  .  .  .  Londesborough's  marriage 
is  quite  true.  .  .  .  We  had  no  one  at  Chillingham  but  Blanche 

1  His  new  servant,  who  was  with  him  as  valet  till  we  married,  and  then  became  our 
head  man  ;  died  of  consumption  in  1879.     A  most  faithful  servant. 
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Egerton.  Rough  and  jolly  as  usual,  and  in  very  good  looks. 
George  Fox  has  not  yet  turned  up  ;  but  I  expect  him  on  Monday. 
Your  affec.ate  son  C. 

To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Cluny  Lodge.    September  1,  1863. 

My  dear  Dolly  ! — Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  am  answering 
it  by  the  sound  of  the  pipes  which  are  going  on  in  a  very  languid 
manner,  owing  to  Macdonald  being  rather  tired  after  a  long  day 
on  the  moss  with  Henry.  Henry  I  am  happy  to  say  got  a  stag 
today.  He  has  had  rather  bad  luck  ever  since  the  1st  day  when 
he  got  three  ;  and  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  get  disgusted 
again  like  last  year,  and  as  he  has  not  got  Deeny  to  '  vent  his 
Cluny  spirits  &c  upon'  I  thought  he  would  be  in  a  bad  way. 
I  have  had  very  good  luck  and  got  three  yesterday.  Hamilton  1 
has  just  arrived  from  Glenquoich.  George  Fox  goes  tomorrow. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  news. 

your  affec.ate  brother  C. 

From  his  Mother. 

Blickling.     September  18. 
[Addressed  to  The  Black  Mount,  Argyllshire.] 

.  .  .  You  may  not  have  heard  that  Henry  is  gone  down  to 
Tamworth.  I  believe  with  a  good  chance.  Lord  R.  Peel  is 
very  cordial,  and  we  suppose  of  course  Lord  Townshend  2  is  dead, 
and  Lord  Shrewsbury  who  was  long  tampering  with  the  borough 
in  former  days,  as  the  Talbots  had  property  there,  says  that  the 
Peels  and  Townshends  united  would  be  quite  irresistible.  The 
messenger  came  down  to  Wrest  on  Sat:  night,  and  would  not  say 
anything  but  went  straight  off  to  Panshanger  .  .  .  you  may 
imagine  the  state  we  were  in,  for  I  did  not  know  of  Lord  T.'s  death 
till  I  saw  it  in  Monday's  Times.  Lord  L.3  looks  pretty  well  and 
is  very  afft:  and  nice ;  and  I  am  growing  fond  of  her.4  The  Talbot 
girls  are  here,  Lord  Clan.,  W.  Talbot,  and  Lord  Hinchingbrook. 
Poor  dear  Warren  proposed  to  Adelaide  after  Wrest  and  was 
refused.  There  is  a  report  of  Lord  Douglas  and  Theodora  Gros- 
venor,  in  which  case  there  will  not  be  one  single  man  left.  .  .  . 
The  church  was  so  full  at  Lord  Wilton's  marriage  the  people  could 

1  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 

2  Fourth  Marquis  Townshend  ;  died  September  10,  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
M.P.  for  Tamworth.  s  Lord  Lothian. 

4  Lady  Lothian,  second  daughter  of  the  eighteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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hardly  get  in.     She  was  quite  alone,  without  any  bridesmaids, 
and  they  went  away  in  a  one  horse  Brougham. 

To  his  Mother. 

Forest  Lodge,  Glenorchy.    September  19,  1863. 

...  I  arrived  here  on  Tues:  after  a  very  tiresome  journey  of 
15  hours  in  close  carriages  which  all  smelt  one  worse  than  the 
other.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this,  or  to  something  I  took 
somewhere  which  disagreed  with  me,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  passed 
the  last  stage  in  being  sick  out  of  the  window.  It  was  pouring 
with  rain  the  whole  time  as  it  can  only  pour  in  Scotland,  or  of 
course  I  should  have  gone  outside.  We  have  the  Moncrieffs  here, 
and  George  Russell  and  his  wife,  and  the  Laweses  (who  perhaps 
you  do  not  know  are  Hertfordshire  people),  and  (how  or  why  I 
don't  know)  great  friends  of  Dudley's.  I  don't  think  they  expect 
him  to  marry  Miss  Lawes  ;  nor  do  I  think  him  to  be  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Lawes  ;  nor  is  there  much  in  common  between  him  and  old 
Lawes,  who  is  a  great  experimental  Farmer  and  Chemist,  so  I 
don't  understand  much  about  it.  Armargh  Corry  is  here  and 
Pendarves  Vivian.  These  two  it  appears  are  two  of  his  Lordship's 
hangers  on,  and  remain  the  whole  month.  The  Tankervilles  and 
Elchos  come  tonight.  We  have  not  had  much  sport.  We  do 
nothing  but  have  great  drives  of  deer,  to  which  all  the  Ladies  are 
brought  and  which  generally  go  wrong  owing  to  Dudley  always 
beating  the  contrary  way  to  what  his  Forester  advises.  I  heard 
from  Dolly  about  Tamworth.  What  a  good  thing.  What  aft 
exciting  moment  it  will  be  when  the  time  comes.  .  .  .  My  host 
here  is  the  most  goodnatured  man  in  the  world,  and  I  am  very 
comfortable,  so  I  shall  probably  remain  till  Tues: 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.    September  22. 

Henry  came  here  on  Sunday  morn:  .  .  .  I  dont  think  he  has 
any  chance.  It  seems  there  is  a  cousin  of  Sir  Robert's,1  a  Mr. 
Peel,  who  has  a  place  near  the  town  and  spends  a  very  great  deal 
of  money ;  never  looks  at  his  bills  ;  gives  tradesmen  money  on 
account,  and  has  been  a  sort  of  Jacob  to  Lord  Townshend's  Rachel. 
He  has  waited  patiently  for  7  years  to  hear  of  his  death,  to  step  in. 
All  the  tradesmen  except  one  are  for  him.  He  goes  about  with  20 

1  Sir  R.  Peel,  third  baronet.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
1861  till  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  October  1865.  Sat  as  M.P.  for  Tamworth,  as  a 
Liberal,  till  1880  ;  was  returned  as  Conservative  member  for  Hunts,  1884. 
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carriages  after  him,  and  60  men  canvassing,  while  Henry  has  no 
one,  but  a  Mr.  Branbridge,  on  a  pony,  with  his  trowsers  tucked  up 
over  the  knees,  two  round  white  legs,  and  a  hat  at  the  back  of 
his  head.  Two  lawyers  who  squabble,  and  Ruffle  l  !  !  There 
are  430  voters.  Sir  Robert  can  coerce  175  ;  Henry  has  about  20 
at  present — independent,  195.  And  say  20  stay  away,  the  half  of 
430  leaves  215,  so  he  must  make  up  20  or  25  more  to  be  sure. 
Sir  Robert  is  very  hot.  ...  It  is  not  a  bribing  place,  and  Sir  R. 
has  great  interest,  but  is  personally  hated,  and  many  say  they  will 
vote  for  Henry  if  he  is  not  Sir  R.'s  friend.  They  have  no  politics, 
and  Henry  says  it  would  be  indecent  to  mention  America  or 
Poland  to  them.  Altogether  I  dont  think  he  has  a  chance,  but 
if  he  sees  he  has  none,  he  thinks  he  will  not  go  to  the  Poll,  as  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  Gov:  and  Sir  R.  to  be  beat.  He  is  very  good 
fun  about  it,  and  very  much  bored  with  canvassing.  Billy  was 
very  useful,  and  persuaded  Mr.  Branbridge  not  to  stand,  which 
he  had  meant  to  do.  ...  It  is  such  a  pity  there  is  not  a  creature 
in  London  who  can  help  him  to  amuse  himself.  I  daresay  after 
tonight  he  will  go  to  Drayton  and  he  will  like  Lady  Emily,  and 
Sir  R.  is  very  amusing.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     September  22. 

Henry  has  at  last  had  a  meeting  and  been  able  to  speak.  Sir 
Robert  made  a  very  clever  speech.  I  have  got  a  Birmingham 
paper  which  gives  extracts,  and  says  Henry  was  cheered.  .  .  . 
I  am  sorry  to  say  Trethewy 2  tells  me  that  Lord  Robert's 
private  agent  is  hated  at  Tamworth,  and  Henry  says  Sir  R.  himself 
is  likewise  very  unpopular.  .  .  .  He  says  Sir  Robert  was  a  charm- 
ing mixture  of  slang  and  sentiment.  ...  I  hope  I  have  got  a 
grand  Palazzo  in  the  Foro  Trajano.  15  immense  rooms  on  a  floor, 
with  a  hall  and  staircase  not  matched  in  Rome.  Palazzo  del 
Gallo.  ...  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  sit  in  fur  cloaks  and 
brazzieros. 

To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  25,  1863. 

I  arrived  here  last  night  or  rather  at  half  past  two  this  morning. 
It  is  quite  pleasant  getting  home  again.  I  feel  I  have  got  to  look 
upon  this  place  quite  as  a  home,  almost  like  Panshanger,  and  I 
foresee  that  I  shall  get  fonder  of  it  every  year.  I  had  a  day  with 

1  His  servant.  J  The  agent. 
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Cattenach  today  in  the  recesses  of  Corry  Luchan,  and  quite  fancied 
that  I  saw  the  place  where  the  old  man  lived  with  the  child  of  the 
West  Wind  ;  which  by  the  way  has  been  very  troublesome  lately, 
bringing  more  rain  and  blowing  harder  than  Cattenach  has  ever 
known,  so  that  I  chose  a  good  time  to  be  away.  ...  I  had  16 
hours  journey  yesterday  from  the  Black  Mount.  Luckily  there 
was  a  moon  and  it  was  a  clear  night,  or  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  have  done.  I  found  H.  Lambton  here  on  my  arrival. 
Tower,  commonly  called  Towser,  whom  I  think  you  must  know, 
arrives  on  Monday,  and  Arthur  Lambton  and  Henry  Lennox 
drop  in  some  time  or  other  ;  and  the  Leslies  come  on  Monday 
week  so  that  I  shall  not  be  alone.  I  have  broken  the  subject  of 
the  frescos  to  them  at  Glenquoich,  saying  that  the  damp  had 
affected  them.  I  hear  a  bad  account  of  Tamworth  from  Henry. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     October  4. 

Adine  writes  to  say  that  you  all  leave  on  Thurs:  I  suppose 
you  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  Ingestre.  In  which  case  as  I  think 
visiting  good  for  the  girls,  and  for  Adine  especially  not  to  relapse 
into  indolence,  I  think  I  shall  propose  myself  and  the  girls  there 
some  time  before  the  27th.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  society  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  us  all,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  asked  to  Chats- 
worth,  and  Tottenham  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  that  they 
would  like.  .  .  .  Amy  will  be  much  more  up  to  fun.  I  am  so 
sorry  she  is  your  sister,  for  I  never  met  anyone  who  would  have 
made  you  such  a  good  wife.  How  sorry  I  am  you  have  not  asked 
Cobden,  Delane  and  Russell  to  Panshanger.  We  could  have  the 
Froudes  to  meet  them,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  pleasant  party.  I 
hope  Adine  will  be  able  to  ask  Delane  here,  to  say  nothing  of 
Dr.  Russell.  I  am  dying  to  get  some  new  blood  about  me.  .  .  . 

your  own  mum  A.  F.  C. 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     October  13. 
[Addressed  to  Earl  Cowper,  Chillingham  Castle.] 

My  dearest  Child, — I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  poor  dear 
Slater  S.1  who  sends  you  a  sword  by  Henry,  which  is  not 
yet  come,  as  they  have  put  off  coming  till  Monday.  I  suppose 
they  are  amused  there  2  and  Hat 3  wanted  them  much  to  stay 

1  Smith.  »  Newby.  s  Lady  Ripon. 
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till  we  go  to  Ingestre  Tuesday ;  and  Lord  Shrewsbury  desires 
me  to  tell  you  in  case  you  go,  that  Stafford  is  his  station.  I 
went  yesterday  to  Ampthill  to  see  the  prizes  l  shot  for  and  left 
the  officers  hard  at  work  trying  to  hit  the  bull's  eye  with  but  small 
measure  of  success,  in  hopes  of  getting  your  Cup  ;  which  is  very 
pretty,  almost  the  size  of  the  one  Reggy  Capel  '  was  to  cherish 
for  the  sake  of  the  Ladies  of  Herts:  '  .  .  .  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
talk  with  Hastings  Russell,3  who  I  think  is  charming.  I  am 
told  they  never  will  sleep  away  from  home,  at  least  she,  and  they 
both  refuse  to  come  here  the  first  week  in  Nov:  which  I  wanted. 


To  his  Mother. 

Cluny  Lodge.     October  3,  1863. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Henry's  prospects  are  still  pretty  promis- 
ing. I  cannot  say  how  inclined  I  am  to  envy  him  his  canvassing 
and  election  speeches,  and  his  being  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  whole  thing  is  so  exactly  what  I  should  like.  However  one 
cannot  have  everything,  and  I  have  so  many  blessings  and  ad- 
vantages that  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  grateful  and  put  up  with  the 
confounded  assembly  of  middle-aged  blase  senators  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  and  among  whom  I  may  perhaps  occupy  a  respectable 
position  and  be  listened  to  with  not  altogether  patronizing  atten- 
tion when  I  am  fifty,  if  I  live  so  long.  .  .  .  H.  Lambton  has  gone 
today.  His  brother  Arthur  came  on  Thurs:  and  Tower  is  still 
here,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  remains  for  another  week.  The  Leslies  3 
come  on  Thurs:.  By  the  bye,  what  is  a  good  thing  for  a  jagged 
festered  cut  which  won't  heal,  for  I  cut  two  of  rny  fingers  at  the 
Black  Mount  in  that  way.  ...  I  heard  from  Lothian  today. 
He  tells  me  that  his  printing  his  book  was  chiefly  owing  to  my 
recommendation,  which  is  very  flattering. 

To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Cluny  Lodge.     October  6,  1863. 

Our  weather  has  become  fine  at  last,  and  the  place  is  looking 
too  beautiful.  The  hills  are  all  covered  with  snow  and  you  can 
have  no  idea  how  charming  it  is  walking  about  over  them.  One 

1  Ampthill  Shooting.     Thursday :     Lord-Lieutenant's  first  prize   of    £10,    Private 
Twelvetrees  of  Biggleswade  ;  second  prize  of  £5.  Private  Johnson  of  Shefiord.     Friday  : 
Lord- Lieutenant's   Cup,   won  by  Captain  Benning  of  the  Toddington  Companj,  after 
sharp  tie-firing  with  Lieut.  Green  of  Wolmer. 

2  Ninth  Duke  of  Bedford.  3  Sir  John  and  Lady  Constance  Leslie. 
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feels  like  a  fly,  or  rather  a  midge,  in  a  gigantic  sugar  basin.  Your 
old  hill  Cralich  looked  quite  beautiful  in  the  sunset  this  evening. 
I  had  a  delightful  day  in  the  forest  beyond  Cluny  here  ;  but  every 
pleasure  has  its  drawback,  and  the  drawback  to  my  pleasure 
now  consists  in  my  being  unable  to  hit  a  thing.  I  have  been  making 
wonderful  shots  lately  in  the  rain  at  hinds  and  small  beasts,  killing 
them  200  yards  off,  but  today  I  missed  two  easy  shots  at  good 
stags  .  .  .  and  now  to  bed  to  dream  of  my  misses. 

To  his  Mother. 

Station  Hotel,  Inverness.     October  13,  1863. 

I  have  just  seen  the  Scotsman  and  am  overwhelmed  at  the 
disastrous  intelligence,  as  I  had  still  gone  on  hoping.  I  cannot 
say  how  sorry  I  am  at  Henry l  not  being  in  Parliament.  It  will 
however  only  make  a  difference  of  one  year  at  the  outside,  as 
Tamworth  never  could  have  been  a  permanent  seat,  and  I  confess 
now  that  it  is  over,  that  it  always  went  against  me  that  the  family 
should  in  any  way  be  brought  into  connection  with  such  an 
utterly  disreputable  fellow,  not  to  use  a  stronger  expression,  as 
Sir  R. ;  not  that  I  think  Henry  was  wrong  to  stand,  I  think  he  was 
quite  right,  and  even  as  it  is,  it  has  been  of  use  in  bringing  him 
before  the  public,  and  all  sides  seem  to  agree  in  thinking  that  he 
has  done  well.  Nothing  now  remains  but  Hertfordshire.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Grimston,  Tadcaster.2    October  18,  1863. 

The  paper  arrived  yesterday.  What  a  capital  speech  old 
Henry  made,  and  what  a  good  thing  that  he  stood  in  spite  of  the 
bad  result.  I  am  going  to  Blickling3  on  Tuesday,  as  Lothian  is 
very  anxious  that  I  should  pay  him  a  visit,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
disappoint  him  again.  I  still  think  of  starting  with  you  on  the 
5th  and  coming  back  for  my  shooting  at  the  end  of  December, 
when  I  could  do  the  Wrest  shooting  too  if  you  do  not  get  it  done 
before  you  leave.  I  should  then  get  a  little  hunting,  and  perhaps 
go  back  to  you  in  March  if  you  are  not  come  home.  There  is 
no  one  here  but  the  Wrottesleys.  .  .  .  Lady  L.  is  in  great  good 
looks  .  .  .  and  the  young  couple  seem  very  happy.  Of  course 
Bateson  is  here.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  would  do  for  your  party  on 

1  Henry  Cowper  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Peel  by  fifty-seven  votes. 

2  Lord  Londesborough's  place. 

3  Lord  Lothian's  place. 
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the  26th  as  he  is  a  capital  shot.  ...  I  shall  probably  be  at  Wrest 
on  Friday  till  Monday. 

Early  in  November  he  went  off  to  Rome,  for  the  third  time, 
with  his  mother  and  three  sisters,  to  the  Palazzo  del  Gallo,  in  the 
Foro  Trajano,  which  she  had  taken  for  the  winter.  A  letter  from 
Henry,  dated  November  19,  from  4  St.  James's  Square,  says  : — 

My  dear  Francis, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  coming 
home  so  soon.  I  feared  that  when  you  got  into  the  Eternal  City 
between  unwillingness  to  leave  and  hatred  of  the  sea  you  would 
stay  there  much  longer.  Matthews  is  also  delighted  at  the 
shooting  being  then,  having  dimly  foreboded  that  it  was  to  be  the 
last  week  of  Jan:.  I  have  been  to  Panshanger  for  the  day  to  attend 
a  return  shooting  match  between  our  men  and  B—  -'s  in  which 
I  am  happy  to  say  we  beat  them  by  between  60  and  70.  There 
is  not  very  much  news.  Every  one  very  much  shocked  at  Lord 
Elgin's  death,  and  speculating  as  to  his  successor.  Frederick 
Cavendish  I  met  in  the  train  today,  who  had  just  come  from 
Windsor,  said  that  the  Queen  told  him  it  was  Sir  John  Lawrence 
and  that  he  was  to  start  on  the  8th.  I  dont  suppose  any  better 
or  half  so  good  appointment  could  be  made.  We  have  had  a 
party  at  Cambridge  House  and  a  dinner  at  which  Lord  Stratford 
and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  met,  Lady  Palmerston  having  ignored  or 
forgotten  their  enmity.  I  did  not  see  them  but  R.  Meade  said 
Henry  B.  went  cheerily  up  to  him  and  said  How-dy-do  Lord 

Stratford,  how-dy-do,  and  that  the  old  El only  drew  himself 

up  and  bowed  coldly.  .  .  .  Cavendish  told  me  they  had  wonderful 
shooting  at  Windsor  and  that  the  Prince  shot  well ;  but  the  other 
day,  Prior  [of  Norfolk]  said  at  Holkham,  he,  the  P.  and  six  guns  had 
killed  170  brace  of  partridges  ;  of  which  poor  Princey  only  killed 
4  brace.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  your  arrival  at  Rome.  .  .  . 
your's  aff.  H.  C. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  Rome,  Adine  had  a  very  bad  fall 
from  her  horse  while  riding  with  him  on  the  Campagna,  and  was 
unconscious  for  some  time  and  very  ill  afterwards,  causing  them 
all  the  greatest  alarm ;  but  he,  apparently,  did  not  leave  till  she  was 
nearly  all  right  again.  He  often  spoke  of  the  agony  he  went  through 
when  he  thought  she  was  killed,  and  of  his  terror  when  taking  her 
home  bleeding  and  unconscious  to  his  mother.  Early  in  December 
he  returned  to  England. 
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On  December  19  his  mother  writes  to  him :  '  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  Adine  ;  she  has  been  out  walking  twice,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  it ;  and  her  sight  is  getting  all  right  again.'  And  she 
consults  him  as  to  getting  out  English  horses,  and  adds  : — 

I  have  seen  Lady  Morley  .  .  .  and  Lady  Campden,  who  is 
pleasant.  Odo  Russell  is  come,  and  Arthur.  I  am  to  make 
acquaintance  with  Countess  Pahlen  today  ;  but  of  course  till 
Adine  is  well  I  cant  give  any  dinners  and  Dolly  is  only  just  getting 
over  the  shock.  There  are  little  teas  given,  at  which  Ld.  and  Lady 
Stafford,  Monsignore  Talbot  and  Ld.  and  Lady  Houghton  seem 
the  principal  attraction.  .  .  . 

And  on  December  26  : — 

Your  Telegram  did  a  wonderful  thing  yesterday.  In  honour 
of  Xmas  it  came  in  5  hours  !  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  saw  it.  [It  referred  to  the  sending  out  of  English 
horses  for  the  girls  to  ride.].  .  .  Lady  Campden  has  written  to 
me  that  the  5  Princesses,  Borghese,  Salviato,  Rospigliosi, 
Doria  and  Viani,  are  all  anxious  to  make  my  acquaintance, 
and  have  us  at  their  soirees  dansantes  ;  but  the  girls  wont  go  ; 
so  I  have  sent  an  excuse  and  say  I  dont  mean  to  go  out.  I  daresay 
they  will  have  enough  of  dancing  in  London,  and  they  would  all 
have  to  sit  in  a  lump  with  the  Roman  girls  and  dance  with  the 
Roman  fools  so  they  dont  wish  for  the  amusement.  We  think 
Arthur  and  Odo  will  get  us  acquainted  with  some  agreeable  people 
and  certainly  the  Roman  elite  balls  will  not  provide  anything  of 
that  kind.  .  .  .  Adine's  sight  is  quite  well.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  VI 

1864 

IT  is  difficult  to  throw  much  light  upon  Francis's  life  at  this 
time — which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  and  real  interest  of  this  little 
Memoir.  There  is  the  continued  correspondence  between  him  and 
his  mother;  but  I  am  only  able  to  give  extracts  from  it.  Lady 
Cowper  wrote  too  intimately  about  people  and  their  characters 
for  many  of  her  letters  to  be  recorded.  She  had  very  strong  likes 
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and  dislikes,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  opinions  in 
unguarded  language  to  the  son  she  loved  so  dearly  and  trusted 
so  completely.  And  she  wrote  to  him  in  the  same  open  way 
about  his  own  private  affairs. 

She  was  very  anxious  for  him  to  marry ;  but,  as  she  said,  not 
unless  he  was  heart-whole ;  and  there  is  no  appearance  at  this  time 
of  his  having  any  inclination  to  do  so.  What  he  ought  to  have 
had  and  what  he  wanted  was  work,  and  a  start  in  public  life  ;  but 
it  did  not  come  to  him.  Alas  !  He  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the 
1st  Batt.  Herts  Volunteers,  and  he  had  been  made  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Bedfordshire  in  1859,  and  was  beginning  to  take  all  the  interest  in 
county  affairs  that  he  possibly  could,  though  there  is  but  little  men- 
tion of  this  in  his  letters.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  his  brother's 
election  experiences  ;  indeed,  some  of  his  letters  talk  of  nothing 
else  ;  and  his  great  wish  was  that  Henry  should  be  in  public  life. 


Extracts  from  Lady  Cowper's  Letters. 

Rome.    January  6. 

My  own  dearest, — What  a  dreadful  thing  dear  Lady  Boyle's 
death  is  !  I  never  was  so  shocked  or  so  upset.  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  her  owing  to  her  living  so  near  us,  and  she  seemed  so  fond 
of  us  all,  that  I  had  got  completely  to  feel  as  if  she  belonged  to 
me.  And  really  she  was  such  a  wonderfully  good  little  woman, 
and  so  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  husband,  children,  and  relatives, 
that  one  feels  more  than  usually  tempted  to  ask  why  ?  God  help 
him  poor  man.  ...  I  am  so  glad  Henry  is  coming.  .  .  .  My  own 
Darling,  I  still  go  on  missing  you  dreadfully,  and  we  all  begin  the 
day  by  saying  '  was  there  ever  anything  so  charming  as  Francis.' 
We  had  the  Downshires  to  dinner  last  night,  and  we  all  agreed 
that  Lady  Alice  1  was  very  pretty,  very  agreeable,  very  attractive, 
and  that  it  was  a  100000  pities  you  were  not  in  love  with  her; 
but  chi  sa  ?  .  .  .  We  had  Lord  Hillsborough,2  .  .  .  Duncan 3 
.  .  .  and  Boringdon,1  very  nice  and  intelligent  and  unaffected, 
the  two  Russells  &c.  .  .  .  Arthur  Russell  wont  leave  us.  He  calls 

1  Married  the  Earl  of  Bective,  1867. 

2  Succeeded  his  father  as  Marquis  of  Downshire,  1868 ;  died,  1874. 

3  Succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Camperdown,  1867. 

4  Succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Morley,  August  1864. 
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every  2nd  day,  wants  to  take  us  to  sights  every  day ;  talks,  laughs, 
is  really  very  agreeable,  but  pretends  never  to  see  or  hear  Adine. 
Dont  look  at  her,  and  dont  speak  to  her,  and  dont  answer 
her  when  she  speaks.  I  could  not  have  believed  anything  so 
funny.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Rome.   January  13. 

.  .  .  The  cold  is  intense.  I  am  sure  if  Henry  is  afraid  of  being 
relaxed  by  the  climate,  he  may  put  his  mind  at  ease,  for  he  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  frozen  by  it.  We  grow  fonder  of  Rome 
every  day.  .  .  .  Odo  is  charming  ;  and  I  rather  hope  that  he  and 
Dolly  have  set  up  a  friendship.  He  lent  us  his  box  at  the  opera, 
and  the  girls  and  Ew  l  went,  and  created  a  pleasing  sensation 
in  the  stalls  by  their  innocent  amusement  at  the  whole  thing. 
Poor  dears  no  one  would  believe  they  had  never  been  to  a  theatre 
but  once  or  twice  before.  We  paid  Antonelli  a  very  long  visit 
last  Sat:  ...  I  hope  in  process  of  time  I  may  get  him  to  dinner, 
but  he  is  so  afraid  of  being  assassinated  and  looks  very  pale  and 
black  under  the  eyes  in  consequence.  ...  I  suppose  you  will 
be  going  to  Savernake  some  day  and  Melton  ?  how  will  that  be  ? 
Althorp  and  Panshanger  will  be  losses  to  you.  In  fact  it  is  time 
you  married.  We  are  all  in  love  with  Alice  Hill  who  now  rides 
with  the  girls.  I  never  saw  such  a  pretty  duck  of  a  girl  as  she  is, 
and  she  has  taken  to  all  of  us ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  useless. 

To  his  Sister. 

St.  GUes.    January  8,  1864. 
[To  Rome.] 

My  dear  Dolly, — I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  Lady  Wharn- 
cliffe.  She  tells  me  that  poor  Boyle  is  calmer,  but  of  course  broken 
hearted.  He  was  much  comforted  by  the  letters  which  Lady 
Boyle  left  him.  Lady  Wharncliffe  says  that  no  one  could  guess 
till  they  read  her  letters  how  wonderfully  she  was  prepared  to  go, 
and  that  the  last  letter  she  left  Boyle  was  more  like  words  from 
an  angel  in  heaven  than  anything  written  in  this  world.  If 
Lady  Boyle  was  like  an  angel  in  heaven,  Lady  Shannon  must  be 
like  a  fiend  in  hell.  Just  imagine  !  she  has  never  written  one 
kind  word  since  Lady  B.  was  taken  ill.  Her  letters,  only  two  in 
number,  are  full  of  Lord  Shannon's  health,  and  complaining  of 
how  bad  it  was  for  him  to  come  to  England.  ...  all  this  gives 
poor  Boyle  dreadful  pain.  Poor  fellow.  I  dont  see  what  he  is 

1  Miss  Ewart,  the  governess. 
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to  do,  or  where  he  will  live.  Having  no  occupation  must  make 
it  even  worse.  The  two  eldest  boys  are  to  live  with  his  Aunts  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  express  wish  of  their  mother,  and  the 
youngest  is  now  with  Lady  Louisa  Mills.  I  am  to  be  its  godfather. 
I  am  just  leaving  this  for  Broadlands,  where  I  shall  meet  Henry 
and  bid  him  goodbye,  and  begin  my  solitary  career.  I  hope  you 
will  write  to  me  very  often,  your  affec.ate  brother  C. 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     January  29,  1864. 
[To  Rome.] 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Henry  has  arrived  safe.  The 
accounts  of  your  cold  weather  seem  extraordinary,  for  today  was 
a  beautiful  spring  day.  We  shot  all  over  the  park  both  sides, 
and  I  never  saw  the  old  place  in  greater  beauty.  I  have  got 
Bobsy  Meade  l  and  Charlie  Bruce  here.  Henry  Lennox  and  Towser 
went  away  yesterday.  I  am  doubtful  still  whether  to  go  to  town 
tomorrow  or  to  stay  over  Sunday  and  hunt  on  Monday.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  the  drawback  of  having  to  pass  two  nights 
alone,  but  the  advantage  of  at  last  having  a  day's  hunting  which 
I  have  not  yet  done.  I  am  thinking  of  doing  away  with  the 
water  meadows,  and  taking  down  the  iron  fence  which  now  divides 
them  from  the  park.  They  would  have  to  be  re-done  at  a  great 
expense,  and  Bailey  does  not  think  that  they  answer  so  extra- 
ordinarily well  as  to  make  it  worth  while  keeping  them  if  one 
would  prefer  being  without  them.  One  gets  accustomed  to  every- 
thing, but  it  would  be  prettier  without.  What  do  you  think  ? 
Give  my  love  to  Mama  and  all  the  rest. 

To  his  Mother. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     February  1,  1864. 

As  this  is  posting  day,  and  as  I  have  my  pen  in  my  hand  after 
writing  a  quantity  of  other  letters,  I  think  I  must  write  you  2d. 
worth  of  twaddle,  tho'  I  have  done  nothing  and  seen  nothing  since 
I  wrote  to  Dolly.  I  lunched  at  Cambridge  House  yesterday. 
They  had  a  drum  the  night  before  and  Arthur  Russell  was  there. 
He  seems  to  have  given  them  a  gloomy  account  of  the  4  solitary 
females  in  the  P.  del  Gallo  ;  and  wondered  how  you  spent  your 
evenings.  The  Jocelyns  had  been  to  Moor  Park,  to  meet  the 
Cambridges  and  enjoyed  it.  They  weighed  Princess  Mary  in  a 

1  Hon.  Sir  R.  Meade,  second  son  of  Richard,  third  Earl  of  Clanwilliam. 
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weighing  machine,  and  she  weighed  16  stone.  Nobody  dared  tell 
her  as  she  is  under  the  impression  that  she  only  weighed  14  st. 
and  a  half.  Parliament  meets  on  Thursday,  and  I  suppose  with 
the  exception  of  some  flashy  lets  off  from  Lord  Derby  &c  about 
Denmark,  it  will  all  go  smooth  ;  but  they  are  getting  impatient 
and  I  believe  the  numbers  on  both  sides  are  nearly  even,  so  no 
one  knows  what  may  happen  ;  and  whether  Henry  may  get  a 
telegraph.  So  if  he  does,  do  not  think  that  Wrest  is  burnt,  or  I 
am  ill.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  I  may  come  out  to  you  in 
another  month.  If  it  was  not  such  a  tiresome  journey,  I  really 
think  I  should. 

To  the  Same. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     February  9,  1864. 

I  am  as  you  see  still  in  London,  and  intend  now  to  make  it 
my  head  quarters  for  some  time.  I  am  going  to  fit  up  my  bedroom 
as  a  dining  room,  and  to  sleep  in  Henry's  room,  and  give  a  few 
little  dinners.  I  have  hired  a  cook  for  £3  a  week,  and  sent  for  the 
plate  and  a  kitchen  maid  from  Wrest.  We  have  had  a  frost  for 
the  last  week,  so  that  I  have  not  yet  had  my  hunting  ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  goes  I  mean  to  try  the  hunting  from  London,  as  Melton  does 
not  sound  particularly  pleasant ;  for  there  is  nobody  there  that 
I  at  all  care  about.  I  am  going  to  Hatchford  today  till  Thurs: 
to  meet  the  Tankervilles.  There  are  a  good  many  people  in  London 
and  a  certain  number  of  dinners  and  tea  parties.  I  went  to  Henry 
Greville's  last  night  to  a  tail.  The  dinner  had  been  got  up  for 
Camporeale  ;  but  she  had  just  lost  her  governess,  to  whom  she 
was  much  attached,  and  so  I  have  not  yet  seen  that  much  talked 
of  person.  I  saw  Lady  Salisbury  yesterday,  who  has  got  quite 
well  again,  and  looks  quite  blooming  ;  she  is  going  to  remain  in 
London,  so  will  not,  I  hope,  get  a  relapse,  which  she  certainly 
would  if  she  went  to  Hatfield.  She  tells  me  Arthur  Russell  is 
quite  cured  and  fallen  back  into  his  old  friendship  for  the  family. 
He  talks  of  nothing  but  Dolly's  wonderful  kindness  and  tact,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  managed  to  put  him  quite  at  his  ease  again 
with  you  all.  I  think  if  you  do  not  take  care  he  will  transfer  his 
affections.  ...  I  miss  you  all  very  much  and  the  house  looks 
very  dreary  when  one  comes  home  before  dinner,  and  no  one  to 
talk  over  the  events  of  the  day  with.  That  is  the  time  when  I 
always  feel  particularly  domestic.  ...  I  dont  see  much  chance 
of  again  making  an  appearance  before  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
is  more  stagnant  than  ever. 

I  am  going  out  for  a  walk  before  going  down  to  Hatchford. 

i  2 
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From  his  Mother. 

PaL  del  Gallo.    February  11. 

Thank  you  for  your  last  letter  from  Savernake  and  from 
Panshanger,  and  St.  James's  Sq.  I  am  glad  you  have  been  so 
much  amused  ;  and  had  such  pleasant  men  to  shoot.  .  .  . 

Henry  is  not  very  gay  and  sometimes  looks  bored.  .  .  .  Each 
time  he  has  been  at  Rome  before  he  has  been  more  among  English 
and  was  in  love,  and  I  dont  fancy  this  life  suits  him  so  well.  How- 
ever it  is  fair  to  say  he  has  had  a  bad  cold  almost  ever  since  he 
came.  I  have  a  dinner  every  week  ;  and  he  and  Dolly  went 
to  Lady  L.  Tennyson's  last  night  and  Henry  dines  out ;  so  I  hope 
now  the  weather  is  fine  he  will  do  better.  Dummy  Anson  and 
his  wife  are  here.  He  looks  very  happy  and  gets  as  much  excited 
as  ever.  At  the  Carnival  he  threw  a  packet  of  silver  paper  full 
of  wet  flour  in  Adine's  face  which  nearly  put  her  eye  out  thro'  her 
mask.  .  .  . 

We  went  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican  yest:  under  Visconti's 
chaperonage,  and  Card  :  Antonelli  had  all  the  treasure  prepared 
for  us.  Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  than  he  is  ;  and  Odo 
declares  he  bores  him  to  death  with  talking  of  us  and  repeating 
what  we  have  told  him.  We  have  made  many  acquaintances  in 
the  shape  of  Dons,  Counts,  and  Marcheses  ;  who  are  all  coming 
to  see  us  in  London  ;  so  we  think  we  shall  set  up  a  rival  faction 
to  Minny  ;  as  of  course  our  Romans  wont  talk  to  her  Italians.  .  .  . 
I  like  Princess  G.  Bandini,  who  is  very  civil  to  me  for  the  sake  of 
Lady  Pam  and  Minny.  She  is  a  very  nice  woman  and  like  an 
English  woman  in  feelings  and  views.  I  hear  all  the  Roman 
scandals  thro'  her  and  feel  very  glad  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman 
society.  It  seems  to  be  divided  between  the  great  Ladies  Devote, 
and  the  younger  ones  who  are  gay  and  dance,  and  Princess 
Borghese  is  the  head  of  the  first.  Princess  Rospigliosi  is  very 
unpopular  and  gives  herself  great  airs,  which  the  others  dont 
approve  of.  There  are  loads  of  English  brides  as  usual.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Rome.    February  20. 

My  own  Dear  Boy, — I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  at  poor  Pullar's 
death,  so  sorry  for  him  and  yet  so  thankful  for  a  chance  for  Henry. 
...  I  suppose  naturally  one  ought  to  feel  quite  confident  and 
comfortable,  but  the  bitter  experience  of  Tamworth  still  weighs 
on  me,  and  I  dare  not  give  way  to  hope.  It  sounds  too  delightful 
that  he  should  sit  in  Parliament  for  his  own  dear  County,  and 
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that  you  the  head  Cowper,  with  a  County  on  one  side  and  Borough 
on  the  other  and  Volunteers  in  the  middle,  should  have  to  give 
dinners,  balls,  parties,  and  breakfasts  for  the  rest  of  your  life  ; 
and  that  I  should,  what  with  you  and  the  Lord  Lieu.cy  and  Henry 
and  the  County  have  grand  Beds:  and  Herts:  parties  at  St.  James's 
Sq.  Oh  dear,  Oh  dear,  how  I  long  to  hear  it  is  all  right.  How 
fortunate  that  the  telegram  arrived  in  time  to  get  his  passport 
vised  and  the  direct  boat  sailed  the  next  morn:  We  feel  rather 
forlorn  again  left  to  our  4  selves  but  I  dont  think  he  was  in  spirits 
or  liked  Rome  this  time,  so  it  consoles  me.  ...  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  got  a  cook  and  are  giving  dinners.  Pray  ask  women  also. 
I  am  bent  upon  that.  .  .  . 

your  own  Mum 

A.  F.  COWPER. 

To  his  Mother. 

St.  James's  Square.     February  20,  1864. 

There  are  no  signs  as  yet  of  any  opposition  to  Henry.  What 
a  fortunate  thing  this  vacancy,  tho'  it  sounds  rather  horrid  to 
talk  of  any  body's  death  as  being  fortunate.  I  have  been  staying 
at  Oxford,  at  All  Souls,  with  Chandos  Leigh  for  two  days  hunting. 
We  had  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  hangers  on 
staying  at  the  inn  ;  and  we  gave  them  a  dinner  one  night,  and 
they  us  the  other.  I  made  myself  so  ill  with  drinking  and  smoking 
that  I  have  not  yet  got  over  it.  Edwin  has  come  back  pompous 
and  ponderous,  as  Henry  is  not  there  to  read  my  letter  I  may  say 
so.  Perhaps  some  day  or  other,  at  two  oclock  in  the  morning  I 
may  tell  you  something  about  him  that  will  make  you  laugh,  but 
you  must  not  even  hint  that  I  have  told  you  as  much  as  this. 
I  have  given  two  small  dinners,  and  my  cook  is  a  great  success, 
so  I  hope  I  shall  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  house.  Poor  Boyle 
is  coming  to  town  on  Thurs:  and  will  see  me.  I  sent  him  a  message 
to  recommend  his  going  out  to  you,  as  the  person  most  likely  to 
comfort  him,  from  having  been  so  fond  of  his  wife,  and  from 
having  known  him  so  long,  and  I  offered  if  he  wished  it  to  go  out 
with  him.  I  got  a  most  touching  letter  in  answer,  thanking  me 
in  the  warmest  manner,  but  saying  that  he  feels  the  only  thing  for 
him  is  to  be  alone.  I  hear  he  is  so  altered  that  no  one  would 
know  him,  and  quite  bent  double.  I  believe  he  has  been  very 
ill.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  was  allowed  more  than  a  certain  amount 
of  happiness  in  this  world,  and  had  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  suffering.  I  dont  see  what  is  to  become  of 
him  for  the  next  few  years. 
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To  the  Same. 

Kimbolton.     February  27,  1864. 

In  case  Henry  has  not  time  to  write  to  you  I  sit  down  to  do 
so  in  an  awful  hurry,  having  just  come  home  from  hunting  in  time 
to  catch  the  post.  Surtees  opposes  him  against  the  wishes  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Tory  party,  on  the  ground  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax,  which  it  was  not  known  that  Henry  would  vote  for.  He 
has  therefore  got  a  few  liberal  votes  promised.  Henry  announces 
himself  as  in  favour  of  abolition  of  Church  rates.  This  also  loses 
him  some  ;  tho'  it  may  gain  him  other  votes.  I  got  rather  a 
desponding  letter  from  Bailey,1  today,  saying  that  it  would  be  a 
hard  fight,  but  I  think  Henry  is  more  sanguine.  I  am  as  you 
see  out  of  the  way.  I  felt  that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do  ;  as  it 
would  have  been  quite  intolerable  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
whole  thing  and  unable  to  help  in  any  way.  I  have  been  hunting 
tremendously.  Friday,  Saturday,  today,  tomorrow,  next  day,  and 
perhaps  the  day  after. 

To  his  Sister. 

Kimbolton.     March  4,  1864. 
[To  Rome.] 

My  dear  Dolly, — I  do  not  know  whether  Henry  ever  has  time 
to  write  about  his  prospects.  I  heard  from  him  yesterday  morning 
from  Stortford,  saying  that  he  had  no  idea  of  how  he  was  getting 
on,  and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  tell.  He  had  been  well  received 
wherever  he  had  been,  and  met  with  great  good  humour  on  all 
sides.  His  opponent  Surtees  3  does  not  seem  very  formidable. 
He  has  one  speech  of  8  or  10  lines,  learnt  by  heart,  which  he  repeats 
wherever  he  goes  and  if  he  is  asked  an  unexpected  question  he 
stammers  and  sits  down.  Henry  has  put  in  his  address  that  he  is 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  very  wise,  as  it  sets  a  good  many  people  strongly  against 
him,  but  I  suppose  he  consulted  his  committee  and  that  they  know 
best.  I  shall  most  likely  see  him  on  Monday.  I  have  been  hunting 
here  a  great  deal.  We  have  got  the  Probys  3  here  among  other 
people.  She  sings  too  beautifully,  and  we  make  her  sing  every 
night,  and  half  the  day.  I  never  knew  I  was  so  fond  of  music.  .  .  . 
your  affec.ate  brother  C. 

1  Bailey  was  his  agent  in  Herts. 

z  Mr.  H.  E.  Surtees  was  returned,  in  company  with  Sir  E.  Buhver  Lytton  and 
Mr.  Abel  Smith. 

3  Lady  Augusta  Hare,  daughter  to  William,  second  Earl  of  Listowel;  married  to 
Granville  Leveson,  Lord  Proby,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Carysfort. 
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From  his  Mother. 

Naples.    March  15. 

How  sorry  I  am  about  the  election.  I  cant  say  that  I  was 
surprised,  for  I  never  expect  a  Whig  to  get  in  for  a  County  when 
fought  singly  ;  and  I  had  a  cold  shudder  when  I  heard  of  Surtees. 
I  long  to  hear  how  dear  Henry  bears  it.  Any  how  it  must  be  better 
than  Tamworth,  for  he  must  feel  now  that  he  is  very  popular, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  preponderance  of  Tories  and  the  strong 
conservative  reaction  could  have  prevented  his  return.  Every 
one  I  speak  to  seems  to  think  the  gov.  on  its  last  legs,  and  I  hear 
the  same  from  England.  I  wrote  to  Billy  2  days  ago  in  answer 
to  a  letter  from  him  about  the  money.  I  told  him  that  perhaps 
you  and  Lady  Pam  might  give  something,  but  that  I  am  ready  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  as  much  as  is  wanted.  .  .  . 

I  dont  like  this  place  at  all.  I  dont  deny  its  beauty,  but  it  is 
like  a  watering-place,  so  dusty,  glaring,  and  staring,  and  noisy. 
Oh  !  and  the  smells  !!!...  The  Pope  was  very  ill  when  I  left 
Rome,  and  Neale  says  he  hears  he  is  much  worse  since,  so  we  may 
after  all  have  a  new  Pope  proclaimed  from  the  Quirinal,  and  a 
revolution,  and  fighting,  ...  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  stand 
a  siege  in  Pal.  del  Gallo,  for  Dolly  is  the  only  man  or  woman 
among  us  who  has  any  courage.  .  .  .  Good  bye  Dearest. 
I  hope  you  are  giving  dinners. 

From  the  Same. 

Rome.     26th. 

.  .  What  a  mess  that  Stansfeld  Mazzini  affair  is,  and  what 
a  fool  the  former  must  be ;  and  why  did  old  Pam  sacrifice  himself  for 
him,  and  why  did  he  not  accept  his  resignation  ?  He  is  too  quixotic 
about  his  friends  ;  and  what  friends  they  are.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord 
Clanricarde,  and  now  Stansfeld  !  !  !  I  suppose  he  will  have  to  go 
out  soon,  for  the  Tories  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  :  but  I  do  not  envy 
Lord  Derby  coming  in  to  this  European  muddle.  I  can  never 
bear  to  think  of  Henry  and  Hertfordshire.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Florence.     April   25. 

I  have  just  got  your  or  rather  Henry's  letter,  and  beg  your 
pardons  most  humbly  for  having  been  a  fortnight  without  writing, 
but  I  dont  know  what  I  did  during  that  time.  At  first  dear  Boyle 
used  to  come  and  sit  with  me.  Then  I  had  Ostia,  Tivoli,  and  Fras- 
cati,  &c.  &c.  and  then  my  head  was  addled.  Boyle  is  much  better 
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in  health,  but  very  nervous  and  excitable.  .  .  .  We  stay  here 
till  Fri:  as  the  girls  are  so  infatuated  by  the  pictures  they  cant 
leave  it.  It  is  a  lovely  Town,  and  now  that  it  is  fine  weather  I 
have  quite  got  your  feelings  for  it.  ...  I  long  very  much  to  see 
you  again.  It  will  be  too  delightful  after  such  a  long  absence. 
Adine  says  '  How  strange  and  charming  that  brothers  should 
really  wish  to  have  us  home.  I  never  thought  they  would  care 
in  London.'  Henry's  account  of  Garibaldi  and  the  dear  Dow. 
Sutherland  is  too  delightful !  What  ducks  they  both  are.  If  I 
had  only  been  in  London  when  he  was  there  it  would  have  been 
too  delightful.  Antonelli  at  Rome  and  Garibaldi  in  St.  James's 
Sq.  !  !  Our  Laquais  de  Place  at  Siena  talked  of  nothing  but 
him.  He  had  served  with  him  in  company  of  5000  young  men 
of  the  town,  and  been  in  all  his  battles.  He  made  me  die 
of  laughing  to  hear  his  grand  and  glorious  way  of  talking,  for  he 
just  came  up  to  my  shoulder  with  rather  a  handsome  face,  and 
the  only  thing  he  was  like  in  figure  and  manner  is  you,  when  you 
bend  your  knees  and  act  a  dwarf.  ...  Be  sure  you  write  to  Paris. 

This  is  the  last  letter.  They  got  home  early  in  May,  and 
all  went  to  Panshanger  together  for  Whitsuntide ;  and  then  to 
London  for  the  season.  Then  follows  the  usual  little  budget  of 
letters  from  Cluny  Lodge. 

Cluny  Lodge.     August  29,  1864. 

My  dear  Mama, — I  am  off  for  Invercauld,  Jem  Farquharson's 
place  tomorrow,  and  shall  pay  one  or  two  visits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  expect  to  be  back  in  about  ten  days.  We  have  got  eight 
stags,  which  is  one  more  than  Dacre  had  yesterday.  Glenquoich 
Forest  is  lying  idle  which  will  I  am  afraid  later  in  the  year  be 
very  much  against  our  sport.  Fred  Alison  arrived  on  Sat:  after 
we  had  given  him  up,  he  having  been  due  on  Monday  last.  He 
goes  with  me  to  Invercauld  tomorrow.  This  letter  is  written  at 
half  past  eleven  by  a  very  sleepy  person  who  has  been  out  all 
day.  It  may  therefore  not  be  very  legible.  Your  affec.te  son 

COWPER. 

To  his  Mother. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  20,  1864. 

I  have  just  returned  and  found  three  letters  about  Riper,  all 
rather  incoherent  and  none  of  them  dated.  You  have  not  at  all 
explained  why  you  have  suddenly  changed  from  thinking  him 
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a  capital  master,1  to  deciding  that  he  must  go  at  once,  or  why  the 
week  or  so  within  which  I  should  have  answered  your  letter  would 
make  it  so  much  too  late  that  you  must  necessarily  write  in  my 
name  to  dismiss  him  at  once.  However  I  am  very  willing  to  allow 
you  to  manage  the  matter,  and  will  sign  and  copy  the  rough  draft 
and  send  it  to  Bailey.  I  am  thinking  of  having  my  shooting  at 
Panshanger  in  the  beginning  of  December  and  of  asking  the 
Filmers,  and  Fred  Marshall  and  his  wife,  and  a  man  or  two  to  the 
first  party,  at  which  you  may  or  may  not  be  present,  just  as  you 
like  :  and  to  the  2nd,  at  which  I  hope  you  will  appear,  the  Tanker- 
villes  and  some  other  couple  and  young  men  you  like  ;  your  illusion 
to  begin  with,  whom  by  the  bye  I  met  about  3  weeks  ago,  going 
back  to  London  to  do  duty.  He  goes  to  Dacre  on  the  1st  of  next 
month  and  comes  on  here  afterwards.  I  have  got  about  a  dozen 
letters  to  answer  so  I  write  in  rather  a  hurry. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  27,  1864. 

Henry  and  the  girls  left  yesterday,  and  will  give  you  an  account 
of  our  proceedings  up  to  that  date.  We  got  two  stags  yest :  and 
three  today,  and  the  weather  promises  to  continue  fine  ;  very  hot 
and  muggy  and  Irish  ;  not  good  for  the  health,  but  good  for 
stalking.  B.  Coventry  goes  on  Friday,  and  Listowel  on  Saturday. 
Towser  3  comes  tomorrow.  G.  Fox  and  C.  Vyner  are  prevented 
by  their  Yeomanry.  The  only  other  man  I  expect  is  the  Illusion, 
who  comes  to  Caen-na-croc  on  Saturday  next  and  said  he  would 
very  likely  come  on  here.  I  shall  offer  myself  to  Drumlanrig 
about  the  15th.  ...  I  have  been  rather  remiss  lately  about  my 
correspondence,  but  shall  now  have  plenty  of  time  for  illegible 
after-dinner  letters. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     October  3,  1864. 

Would  it  suit  you  to  have  the  Beds:  Civilities  between  the  21st 
and  28th,  as  I  want  to  go  away  the  previous  week  ?  Let  me 
know  by  return.  The  place  is  full  of  deer.  Towser  and  Alison 
got  two  today,  which  makes  27.  I  am  delighted  at  the  result  of 
the  registration  in  Herts.  Henry  must  come  in  next  time.  I 
know  nothing  about  Schomberg  3  but  what  I  told  you.  I  hear 

1  Birch  Green  schools. 

2  Colonel  Tower,  a  great  friend,  and  when  we  married  was  his  best  man. 

3  Lord  Schomberg  Kerr,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
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vague  reports  that  the  marriage  is  broken  off  in  consequence  of 
both  having  become  Catholics,  and  the  Duke  having  in  conse- 
quence refused  to  find  the  money,  but  I  know  nothing.  You 
will  be  sure  to  hear  something  from  your  numerous  correspondents. 
Perhaps  I  shall  hear  something  at  Drumlanrig  where  I  have 
proposed  myself  on  the  13th. 

The  following  letters  from  Lady  Cowper  end  up  the  year : — 

Wrest  Park.     October  16. 
[Addressed  to  Drumlanrig.] 

My  dearest, — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  ask  the 
Tankervilles  on  the  19th  of  Dec.  If  you  do  not  ask  them  soon 
they  will  be  engaged.  Also  Mr.  Wyndham  who  is  now  at  Hyde 
Park  Barracks.  Everyone  I  have  asked  for  the  21st  of  next  month 
is  engaged  ;  and  men  are  all  engaged  for  two  months  at  this  time 
of  year.  You  are  yourself.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  ask  him ; 
for  tho'  Deeny  wont  marry  him,  he  is  among  the  few  pleasant 
people  we  have  made  acquaintance  with  this  year,  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  lose  him.  .  .  .  Were  you  not  surprised  at  G.  Fitzwilliam 
and  Alice  Anson.  He  must  be  21  or  22  years  older  than  her,  but 
he  is  a  good  creature  and  so  is  she,  and  she  has  neither  Father  nor 
Mother  which  makes  her  position  a  sad  one.  Henry  has  seen 
Lady  Salisbury,1  who  says  the  Tories  wont  allow  of  our  great  gain, 
tho'  they  acknowledge  to  140 ;  so  perhaps  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two.  I  feel  very  nervous  sometimes  after  all,  and  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  make  the  family  popular,  and  do  a  great  deal  and 
have  it  in  the  papers.  There  is  no  use  in  being  a  violet  on  these 
occasions.  Peonies  are  better.  .  .  .  Lord  Northampton  has  been 
ill  from  worry  and  fatigue,  and  I  believe  they  have  not  yet  gone 
to  London,  but  I  think  she  2  will  rally  again  for  a  time  when  she 
leaves  Castle  Ashby.  Your  own  Mum,  A.  F.  COWPER. 

Wrest  Park.     October  25. 
[Addressed  to  Chillingham  Castle.] 

Dont  forget  to  write  to  Lady  Stanhope,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  Fanny  and  Alice  ?  (Edith  dont  go  out.)  She  would  be 
very  civil  and  useful  to  the  neighbours,  and  would  be  glad  I  am 

1  Afterwards  Countess  of  Derby. 

2  Lady  Northampton  died  in  London,  November  18,  1864,  aged  twenty-nine,  having 
been  married  five  years. 
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sure  to  be  at  her  old  home  again.  I  have  written  to  Lord  Shrews- 
bury but  I  daresay  he  is  engaged,  and  this  is  all  to  prevent  the 
disagreeableness  of  being  alone. 

Please  write  to  Major  Alison  or  he  will  be  engaged. 


Panshanger.     October  26. 
[Addressed  to  Sandringham,  Norfolk.] 

I  am  so  glad  to  know  where  to  write  to  you  again  for  it  is  ages 
since  I  have  heard  from  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  again 
and  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  here  on  Sat:  week.  The  two  young 
girls  and  I  go  to  Frognal  next  Tues:  till  Sat: — Henry  to  Monckton 
Mimes — I  beg  his  pardon,  Haut  Ton — and  returns  the  same  day. 
I  have  got  Ashleys,  Jocelyn,  Louisa  Mills,  and  Lascelles,  and  a 
dozen  men  on  the  8th  for  the  Ball  which  is  on  the  10th.  I  have 
asked  the  whole  county,  and  I  hope  when  you  come,  that  you  will 
learn  the  list  by  heart ;  and  when  you  stand  at  the  ante  room  door 
with  me  to  receive  the  company  you  will  know  who  you  are  talking 
to.  I  am  amused  at  Mr.  Wyndham  refusing.  I  saw  here  that 
he  never  meant  to  have  any  thing  more  to  say  to  us.  He  saw  the 
girls  at  Carlisle  but  pretended  not.  He  would  not  go  to  Cluanie. 
I  wrote  him  such  a  pretty  letter  to  ask  him  here  on  the  21st,  and 
he  gave  a  gruff  answer,  and  now  here  two  months  hence  he  wont 
come  !  !  Well  that  is  a  page  closed  in  my  life  ;  so  farewell  my 
dear  Illusion.  We  have  got  the  Tankies  and  B.  Egerton  and 
perhaps  the  Sydneys  on  the  21st.  .  .  .  Katie  Mount  Edgcumbe 
has  spit  blood  again  and  goes  to  Cannes  directly.  Henry  saw 
Dosia  who  he  says  is  a  perfect  skeleton,  but  quiet  and  cheerful. 
I  shall  see  Mary  on  my  way  thro'  London  next  Tues.  I  hope 
Dosia  dont  suffer  ;  but  I  think  her  case  quite  hopeless  tho'  not 
immediate.  .  .  .  your  own  Mum  A.  F.  COWPER. 


Chats  worth.     December  21. 

.  .  .  Lord  Hartington  cant  come  on  the  2nd,  but  he,  and  Leo 
Ellis,  and  I  believe  the  Wharncliffes  will  come  on  the  9th,  and  as  you 
will  not  have  more  than  2  days  left,  it  will  be  over  before  your 
tenants'  dinner  on  the  12th.  We  had  no  other  time,  for  the  16th 
we  go  to  Ashridge  ;  and  next  week  every  one  is  at  home  for 
Xmas.  .  .  .  We  are  26  to  dinner,  and  except  ourselves  and  the 
Wharncliffes  and  Dufferins,  Annesley  and  B all  are  Caven- 
dishes. 10  girls  with  men  !  !  .  .  .  They  say  they  are  amused 
and  it  is  doing  Adine  good  because  it  shakes  her  up,  and  she  was 
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quite  jocose  with  Leo  Ellis  last  night.  Lady  Louisa1  is  quite 
charming  ;  so  full  of  good  sense,  and  with  such  charming  manners. 
She  reminds  me  so  much  of  her  Mother,  and  I  am  sure  I  dont  know 
what  the  Duke  would  do  without  her,  for  she  is  everything  to  him. 
This  is  a  magnificent  thing  altogether,  House  and  place.  I 
know  nothing  so  grand.  But  the  poor  dear  Duke  seems  quite 
oppressed  by  it,  and  would  be  much  happier  as  Lord  Burlington 
at  Holker.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  Dearest. 


IT  was  on  January  9  of  this  year  that  the  ball  at  Panshanger 
(alluded  to  by  Lady  Cowper  in  her  letter  of  October  26)  took  place  ; 
to  which  I  went  with  my  mother  and  sister,  and  first  saw  what 
was  afterwards  to  become  my  home.  I  remember  Lady  Cowper 
confiding  in  Lady  Adelaide  Talbot  and  me  her  great  wish  that 
Francis  should  marry  Lady  Alice  Hill ;  and  Adelaide  remarking 
to  me  how  lucky  it  was  we  were  neither  of  us  in  love  with  him. 
Perhaps  one  of  us  already  was.  Lord  Listowel  was  there,  and 
Lady  Mary  Bruce,  whom  he  married  the  August  following.  Also 
Colonel  Tower ;  and  some  neighbours.  I  don't  remember  any 
others. 

I  cannot  trace  the  doings  of  either  Francis  or  the  family  during 
the  first  part  of  this  year.  There  are  no  letters.  One  little  scrap 
from  him,  dated  April  16,  from  the  Travellers'  Club,  is  written  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  sent  on  a 
special  Mission  to  invest  the  King  (Christian  IX.)  with  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.2 

My  dear  Mammy, — you  may  send  the  letters  either  to  Clarke 
Jervois  Esqr.  or  under  cover  to  the  hon.  Scott  Gifford,  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

1  Married  Ad.  the  Hon.  Francis  Egerton,  1865. 

2  He  had  just  received  the  Garter  himself. 
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We  had  a  very  successful  dinner  last  night,  though  the  heralds 
were  rather  a  dead  weight.  It  seems  to  be  all  up  with  the  poor 
Confederates.1  I  have  been  dining  here  with  Edwin  Lascelles. 

Your's  affec.ty  C. 

I  told  Ferguson  to  have  my  letters  taken  to  you  in  order  that 
you  might  pick  out  those  that  looked  worth  forwarding. 


To  his  Mother. 

Phoenix  Hotel,  Copenhagen.    April  21,  1865. 

We  have  just  arrived  all  very  prosperous  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  but  the  Czarewitch,  who  was  to  have  married  Princess 
Dagmar,  is  dying  at  Nice,  and  the  Queen  and  Pss.  D.  have  gone 
off  there.  It  is  settled  that  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place  on 
Monday  ;  but  as  quietly  and  as  much  curtailed  as  possible  ;  very 
likely  without  uniform,  so  all  the  fuss  about  that  part  of  the  business 
was  useless.  We  think  we  ought  to  leave  as  soon  after  as  we  can, 
as  we  put  them  in  rather  an  awkward  position  ;  as  they  wish  to  be 
civil  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  like  under  the  present 
circumstances  to  have  any  gaieties.  Towser  and  I  shall  perhaps 
go  on  to  Stockholm,  but  we  have  not  quite  made  up  our  minds. 
If  I  should  telegraph  about  letters,  do  not  be  alarmed.  We  have 
been  travelling  in  a  most  royal  style  ;  met  at  each  halting  place 
by  the  British  Minister  or  Consul  with  hat  in  hand,  and  jumping 
into  three  or  four  carriages  and  pair,  and  finding  dinner  or  luncheon 
all  ready  in  the  best  room  of  the  best  Inn  ;  no  bother  about 
custom-house  or  anything  else,  and  ordering  what  we  like  right 
and  left  at  government  expense.  We  have  all  shaken  together 
admirably  and  rather  astonish  the  lookers  on  by  the  undignified 
noise  we  make.  We  are  now  however  going  to  put  on  black  coats 
and  ambassadorial  manners.  I  am  going  to  call  with  Augustus 
Paget  upon  the  Foreign  Minister  ;  and  have  an  audience  with  the 
King  tomorrow.  On  Monday,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  the  investi- 
ture. This  illness  of  the  Czarewitch  is  a  sad  thing,  as  it  throws 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  place,  and  they  had  made  arrangements 
for  receiving  us  with  every  kind  of  honour  and  hospitality.  This 

1  Probably  refers  to  the  fact  that  Richmond  had  surrendered  to  the  Federal  army 
under  General  Grant  on  April  3.  Charleston  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Confederates 
on  February  17. 
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is  a  rambling  letter,  but  I  have  been  up  since  four,  having  slept 
in  my  clothes  on  board  the  Steamer  from  Lubeck  to  Corsoer, 
and  having  travelled  all  and  every  day  since  London,  sometimes 
15  hours  a  day. 


To  the  Same. 

Copenhagen.    April  25,  1865. 

I  write  one  line  to  say  that  the  ceremony  has  just  gone  off  very 
satisfactorily  ;  except  that  I  put  the  garter  on  up  side  down. 
This  however  had  better  be  kept  secret,  or  it  will  make  a  story. 
I  dont  think  it  was  noticed.  We  start  tomorrow  night  and  I 
shall  go  straight  home,  as  Towser  who  was  to  have  been  my 
companion  is  obliged  to  be  back,  as  he  appears  as  a  witness  at  the 
St.  Albans's  trial  on  Thursday  week.  We  may  go  to  Paris  after- 
wards. We  dine  with  the  King  in  state  this  evening.  We  have 
seen  very  little  of  the  people  as  nobody  likes  to  entertain  on  account 
of  the  Czarewitch's  death  ;  but  we  are  to  meet  some  of  the  Danish 
ladies  tonight  at  Paget's.  We  met  some  of  the  Ministers  and 
Courtiers  on  Saturday.  Last  night  I  had  the  Pagets  to  dinner. 
She  is  a  very  pretty  little  woman  and  seems  to  enjoy  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  men  ;  which  she  was,  as  she  was  the  only 
lady  and  we  had  13  men.  I  think  we  have  pretty  well  done  the 
town,  and  I  am  not  personally  sorry  that  we  are  not  obliged  to 
go  thro'  all  the  balls  and  parties  which  were  to  have  been  given 
to  us.  I  have  heard  nothing  about  my  Elephant ;  and  I  suspect 
that  I  am  not  to  have  it.  As  it  has  always  been  the  custom 
till  now  to  give  an  order  to  a  special  Envoy,  I  think  it  rather 
strange. 

The  following  is  the  official  account  in  The  Illustrated  London 
News,  May  20,  1865.  of  the  ceremony  which  took  place  at 
Copenhagen  on  April  25. 

Earl  Cowper,  the  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Sir  Charles 
Young,  Garter  King-at-Arms,  went  to  the  Royal  Palace  in  the 
Amalienborg,  attended  by  their  respective  suites.  Here  they 
were  received,  in  the  saloon  adjoining  the  Throne-room,  by  His 
Majesty's  High  Steward,  the  Chamberlain  Lovenskiold.  The 
arrival  of  the  Mission  being  announced  to  the  King,  and  the 
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Ministers  having  passed  into  His  Majesty's  presence,  the  pro- 
cession advanced  into  the  Royal  presence,  with  due  reverences, 
in  the  following  manner,  the  insignia  of  the  Order  being  carried 
on  velvet  cushions  : — 

George  Glynn  Petre,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  British  Legation, 

carrying  the  Book  of  Statutes. 


Lieut. -Col.    Harvey    Tower, 
carrying  the  Sword. 


The    Hon.    Evelyn    Ashley, 
carrying  the  Star  of  the  Order. 


The  Hon.  James  Stuart 
Wortley,  carrying  the  Hat  and 
Plume. 

James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  com- 
monly called  Viscount  Hamilton, 
carrying  the  Collar  of  the 
Order. 


Albert  William  Woods,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald, 

in  his  Tabard  and  Collar  of  S.S., 
bearing  the  Garter  with  the  Ribbon  and  George. 


William  Courthope,  Esq., 
Somerset  Herald,  Secretary  to 
the  Garter  Mission,  in  his 
Tabard  and  Collar  of  S.S., 
carrying  the  Sovereign's  Com- 
mission. 


The  Hon.  Edward  Scott 
Gifford,  Secretary  to  Her 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary, 
bearing  the  Mantle  and  Cordon 
of  the  Order. 


Sir  Charles  George  Young, 
Knt.,  Garter  King-at-Arms,  in 
his  Mantle,  Chain,  and  Badge, 
bearing  his  Sceptre  and  his 
Sovereign's  Letters  of  Credence. 


The  Right  Hon.  Francis 
Thomas  De  Grey,  Earl  Cowper, 
Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary, on  a  special  Mission. 


On  July  3  he  made  a  short  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
move  for  a  list  of  those  Lords  who  had  served  on  Private  Bill 
Committees  during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  &c.,  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  question  whether  it  was  not 
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desirable  that  it  should  be  compulsory  upon  each  member  of  the 
House,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  serve,  if  required,  on  a  Private 
Bill  Committee  once  during  each  Session  of  Parliament. 

Earl  Granville  commented  upon  the  speech,  and  said  that  the 
noble  Earl  could  have  no  excuse  in  the  future  for  not  taking  a  more 
prominent  part  than  he  had  hitherto  done  in  the  debates  of  the 
House. 

In  July  there  was  a  general  election,  and  Henry  was  returned 
member  for  Hertfordshire.  The  family  were  all  at  Panshanger  ; 
and  Francis  used  to  tell  me  how  he  rode  into  Hertford  to  hear  the 
poll  declared,  and  had  men  posted  at  intervals  all  along  the  road 
to  take  the  news  quickly  to  his  mother. 

Henry  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  fifty-nine 
over  the  other  two  elected  members  :  Sir  E.  Lytton  and  Mr.  H. 
Surtees. 

An  extract  from  the  Herts  Mercury  of  the  day  relating  to 
Speech  Day  at  Haileybury  College  on  July  25  may  be  inserted 
here : — 

Among  those  who  attended  was  Lord  Cowper,  and  when  he  rose  to 
speak  he  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

He  said  ...  he  was  grateful  for  the  privilege  he  enjoyed  in  being  a 
life  governor  of  this  prosperous  and  useful  institution.  He  remembered 
that  about  eighteen  years  ago,  when  he  went  to  Harrow,  there  were 
exactly,  or  nearly,  the  same  number  of  boys  there  as  there  were  now  in 
this  school,  viz.,  316 ;  and  it  so  happened,  by  a  coincidence,  that  Dr. 
Vaughan  had  been  three  years  at  Harrow,  during  which  time  he  had 
raised  the  number  of  boys  from  80  to  316.  But  Dr.  Vaughan  had  not  to 
begin  at  the  beginning.  He  had  the  associations  of  300  years,  and  the 
great  names  of  Peel,  Palmerston,  and  Byron,  of  which  Harrow  men  were 
proud,  to  back  him,  and  of  other  eminent  men  then  living,  or  whose 
names  were  fresh  in  recollection.  But  in  this  case  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Mr.  Butler  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning  :  and  in  his  (Lord 
Cowper's)  opinion  had  done  more  than  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  founded  his 
reputation  on  what  he  did  at  Harrow  (cheers).  With  regard  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  school,  he  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that 
what  had  been  one  of  the  first  recommendations — that  the  clergy  should 
pay  a  trifling  sum  less  than  the  laity  for  the  education  of  their  sons — was  a 
most  proper  one.  They  must  all  feel  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman 
with  a  good  income,  his  income  ended  with  his  life,  and  he  could  imagine 
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nothing  more  melancholy  than  that  of  a  large  family  left  without  any 
provision,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  Haileybury  therefore  supplied  a  want  which  was 
much  felt.  .  .  .  He  desired  for  it  increased  and  permanent  prosperity 
(cheers). 

The  next  budget  of  letters  begins  in  August ;  but  there  is  only 
one  from  him,  and  it  is  only  by  those  of  his  mother  that  I  can  tell 
what  was  going  on  at  that  time.  The  first  is  addressed  to  him 
to  17  Avenue  Friedland,  Paris,  where  he  is  staying  with  his  Uncle 
Spencer,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  Germany  for  about  a 
month. 

Panshanger.   August  7,  1865. 

My  dearest, — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Saw  Mill  and  Allen's 
farm  buildings  were  burnt  down  last  night.  6  Mill  men  employed 
in  the  harvest  were  sleeping  in  the  thrashing-room  part  of  the 
barn  adjoining  the  Steam  Engine.  He  l  supposes  they  were  not 
sober,  and  had  been  smoking,  and  set  the  place  on  fire.  One  poor 
man  was  burnt  to  death.  Another  ran  out  stark  naked,  and  hid 
in  a  barley  field  near,  for  2  hours,  but  was  then  found.  Allen 
saved  all  his  stock,  including  65  fatting  pigs.  The  people  in  the 
village  rushed  up  and  many  were  drunk ;  they  got  into  his  house 
by  way  of  saving  it,  and  threw  all  the  furniture  out  of  doors,  and 
destroyed  some  ;  but  the  fire  stopped  at  the  house,  and  no  one 
else  was  hurt.  We  have  sent  for  Trethewy  ;  he  dont  know  if  you 
had  stopped  insuring  this  year,  but  Henry  fears  that  you  have, 
and  had  adopted  some  new  scheme.  They  got  a  Hatfield  Engine 
and  at  \  past  1  sent  up  here,  and  all  our  stable-men  and  several 
servants  went  down,  but  I  believe  Parsonage 2  went  back  to  bed, 
and  never  told  Henry  or  William  who  might  have  been  of  great 
use  as  they  would  have  had  more  authority.  Henry  is  50  angry. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poor  man  who  was  burnt  was  not 
sober.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  4  children  in  Ireland,  and  had 
worked  6  years  for  Allen  who  liked  him  very  much.  .  .  .  The  old 
Bosanquets  called  ;  and  she  told  Henry  that  every  one  is  talking 
of  your  speech  at  Haileybury  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
excellent — and  your  hit  about  Harrow  has  told  amazingly,  and 
they  say  if  you  had  thought  about  it  for  3  years  you  could  not  have 
said  a  better  thing. 

God  bless  you  darling,  your  own  Mum.     A.  F.  COWPER. 

1  Trethewy  the  agent.  2  The  head  steward. 
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Extracts  from  Lady  Cowper's  Letters  written  to  Francis 
while  abroad. 

Wrest.    August  13. 

...  I  hope  you  wont  lose  the  small  portion  of  money  that 
the  Election,1  and  the  Garter,  and  the  fire  have  left  you.  I  am 
quite  uneasy.  .  .  . 

Wrest.    August  18. 

.  .  .  Henry  and  Dolly  are  at  Tintagell,  the  place  where  King 
Arthur  was  born.  They  are  sharing  a  village  pot-house  between 
them  and  two  artists  ;  who  sketch,  and  play  the  Piano  and 
guitar,  and  sing  all  day  and  night ;  and  make  Adine  very  curious 
as  she  says  '  she  delights  in  that  sort  of  society,'  never  having 
known  an  artist  except  Leighton  and  Watts  in  her  life,  and  quite 
ignorant  of  what  the  Pot-house  Artists  Johnson  and  Jackson  are. 
but  she  has  a  romantic  soul  about  Art,  poor  dear  !  .  .  . 

Wrest.    August  20. 

.  .  .  Rather  a  strange  thing  has  happened  in  the  stables  at 
Panshanger.  All  my  people  ;  men,  wives,  children,  horses  and 
donkeys  have  been  here  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Reason  [the  head 
coachman]  locked  up  his  outer  door  which  shuts  in  all  the  rooms, 
and  gave  the  key  to  Fanny  the  housemaid,  who  promised  to  water 
the  flowers  which  adorn  his  windows.  Last  Sunday  was  the  first 
time  she  went  in,  and  she  saw  nothing  peculiar  ;  but  yes1 :  at 
7  o'clock  she  and  another  maid  went  in,  and  found  in  the  scullery 
a  good  deal  of  burnt  wood  and  a  candle-stick  covered  with  tallow, 
all  burnt,  placed  at  the  top  of  a  tall  cupboard,  which  could  not  be 
reached  by  a  chair,  but  by  getting  on  a  corn  bin.  A  hole  burnt 
in  the  ceiling.  All  the  rafters  burnt  up  to  the  slate,  and  a  broken 
chair  placed  near  so  as  to  get  at  it.  The  maids  had  not  been  in 
since  the  early  morn:  and  then  they  had  shut  the  windows.  This 
latter  was  a  mercy  for  if  there  had  been  a  draught  the  roof  and 
whole  place  would  have  been  burnt.  Trethewy  is  going  over 
tomorrow  and  will  meet  Col:  Robertson2  there.  .  .  . 

Wrest.    August  25. 

As  I  have  not  heard  to  the  contrary  I  continue  to  write  to  you 
at  Baden.  You  ought  to  have  received  two  letters  from  me 
directed  there.  ^Che  last  contained  the  1st  vol.  of  a  sensation 
novel,  of  which  a  tallow  candle  in  the  stables  at  Panshanger  played 
a  conspicuous  part.  Trethewy  went  over  to  examine  the  case  and 

1  Henry's,  in  July.  2  The  chief  constable. 
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came  back  convinced  that  Fanny  the  head  housemaid  was  the 
culprit,  and  that  she  had  gone  there  to  meet  her  sweetheart  the 
Postman.  But  I  have  heard  since  that  she  had  broken  off  with 
him,  and  was  certainly  on  the  road  to  Essenden  with  her  Mother 
at  the  time.  So  how  it  was  done,  and  who  did  it,  is  still  in  the 
dark.  Of  one  thing  (and  the  worst  thing)  we  are  satisfied,  viz. 
its  having  been  done  with  a  view  to  burning  down  the  place  ; 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  that.  Lord  Clanwilliam  came  here  yes1  : 
and  he  and  Adine  are  going  to  elope  together  to  Ingestre  next 
week,  so  I  hope  between  her  and  Adelaide  x  he  will  have  a  pleasant 
time.  Amy  goes  at  the  same  time  to  Studley,  and  Dolly  and 
Henry  come  home  from  Cornwall  tomorrow.  They  seem  to  have 
been  happy  and  amused,  and  have  so  far  forgotten  the  election 
that  he  talks  of  his  constituents  without  disgust.  They  were 
in  a  small  public  house  there  for  some  days  with  two  jolly  artists. 
One  day  Henry  was  looking  out  of  the  window  and  heard  Jackson 
say  '  Poor  D —  -  how  bored  he  looks  '  and  then  in  a  grand  air 
'  why  should  we  not  ask  him  to  dinner  some  day.'  I  dont  believe 
Henry  was  much  pleased.  .  .  .  There  is  another  story  that  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  is  to  be  made  a  Peer,  which  as  his  conduct  at 
Constantinople  is  such,  that  many  people  go  elsewhere  in  order 
to  avoid  going  to  his  house,  will  not  be  a  very  creditable  act 
of  our  ancient  Premier.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

'  Homburg.     August  16,  1865. 

One  line  to  say  that  we  go  to  Baden  tomorrow  where  you  may 
direct  till  further  notice.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  Paris. 
Trethewy  tells  me  that  Allen's  farm  was  not  insured.  What  a 
pity  it  was  not  Mrs.  Campkin's,  or  one  of  the  others  instead,  as 
they  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  soon.  We  continue  to  amuse  ourselves 
very  well.  I  have  won  a  little  at  play,  but  do  not  play  very  high, 
and  am  rather  tired  of  it.  Spencer  makes  a  very  good  little 
travelling  companion  ;  in  haste. 

Respecting  gambling  in  general,  he  always  objected  to  doing 
so  in  a  private  house.  He  said  he  did  not  like  losing,  and  he 
particularly  disliked  winning  from  a  friend. .  * J, remember  soon 
after  we  married,  at  one  of  our  parties,  he  went  into  the  smoking- 
room,  after  the  ladies  had  gone  upstairs,  and  on  declining  to  join 

1  Lady  A.  Talbot,  afterwards  married  Earl  Brownlow. 

K  2 
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in  a  game  of  whist  was  asked  to  back  a  player ;  he  consented, 
not  liking  to  appear  churlish,  and  won.  The  following  week  the 
man  who  had  lost  the  money  to  him,  sent  him  a  cheque  for  the 
amount,  saying  '  I  have  sold  my  dogcart  in  order  to  pay  you.' 
He  never  forgot  it,  and  said  it  was  a  lesson  never  to  bet  with  a 
friend  again.  He  was  not  a  card  player.  He  always  said  he  had 
no  head  for  cards.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  took  to 
playing  cribbage  after  dinner,  in  order  to  save  his  eyes  when  he 
had  been  reading  all  day,  but  it  was  the  only  game  he  knew. 
He  was  however  fond  of  risking  a  small  sum  at  a  public  table 
abroad,  but  he  was  generally  unlucky. 

He  used  to  tell  me  a  story  relating  to  his  play  while  he  was 
staying  at  Baden  at  this  time.  An  American  came  up  to  him  and 
said :  '  Sir,  might  your  name  be  Smith  ?  '  And  on  his  replying  that 
it  was  not,  he  added  :  '  You  will  pardon  me,  but  you  are  so  like 
my  friend  Smith,  that  I  take  an  interest  in  you  and  I  have  been 
watching  your  play,  and  I  may  say  you  can't  possibly  win,  and 
might  lose  pretty  considerably.'  '  Well,'  answered  Francis, 
4 1  have  been  playing  in  the  same  way  for  three  weeks  ;  I  have 
won  £500  and  I  am  now  just  going  to  catch  my  train,  so  I  shall 
take  it  back  to  England  with  me.  Good  morning,  Sir.' 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     September  9,  1865. 

I  got  your  letter  today.  Poor  Amy  does  not  seem  likely  to 
be  much  amused.  The  Harvest  Home  cannot  take  place  till 
Tues:  so  I  cannot  be  at  Wrest  till  then.  I  shall  try  and  get  over 
on  that  evening.  Towser  comes  on  Sunday,  and  goes  with  me 
to  Scotland.  We  start  on  Thurs : .  Clare  comes  on  the  21st 
so  I  shall  not  I  hope  be  left  alone.  We  had  a  great  day  yesterday 
at  the  partridges.  Towser  and  I  killing  62 \  brace  on  Handside 
farm  ;  and  Spencer  and  Henry  55  brace  on  Titmus. 

P.S. — I  am  going  up  to  London  to-night,  and  to  Kent  to-morrow, 
to  look  after  Elgar.  It  bores  me  to  death,  but  I  do  not  see  what 
else  is  to  be  done. 
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From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.    September  9. 

What  wonderful  sport  you  have  had,  but  I  expect  to  find  you 
grown  into  a  skeleton  after  shooting  in  this  tropical  weather.  I 
remember  Jocelyn  losing  4  inches  round  the  waist  after  10  days 
similar  weather,  on  the  1st  Sept.  .  .  .  Lord  Granville  writes  me 
that  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Campbell  of  Islay,  and  that 
he  is  '  a  very  lucky  man  with  the  exception  of  the  enormous 
disparity  of  years.'  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  so  I  am  very  glad  he 
will  have  a  home  again,  for  it  is  all  very  well  laughing  at  him  and 
Lord  Clan  for  galivanting  and  flirting,  but  a  solitary  man  cant 
well  stay  at  home,  can  he  ?  ?  ?  Adine  seems  very  happy  at 
Ingestre.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest.    September  20. 
[Addressed  to  Cluanie  Lodge.] 

Henry's  affairs  are  now  winding  up,  so  if  you  could  desire 
£500  to  be  paid  to  Mess:  Spence  and  Hawkes,  London  and  County 
Bank,  it  will  facilitate  their  settlement.  Billy  will  get  Lady  Pam 
to  pay  her  share,  and  I  have  paid  mine.  .  .  .  The  two  girls  (Adine 
and  Amy)  continue  to  be  wonderfully  happy  at  Studley,  and  I 
dare-say  will  stay  there  till  they  have  to  return  here  for  your  and 
my  ball  in  Nov:.  I  hear  no  news,  except  that  Lord  Granville  is 
very  happy,  but  rather  afraid  of  being  laughed  at,  as  he  is  32  years 
older  than  her.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  all  men  are  fonder  of 
their  2nd  wives  than  of  their  1st,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  will  be.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest.    September  26. 

I  am  quite  sorry  that  you  should  be  alone.  ...  It  must  be 
so  very  solitary  up  in  those  hills  on  a  bad  day.  Dolly,  Fraulein 
and  I  are  very  quiet  and  happy.  She  is  decidedly  all  the  better 
for  this  monotonous  life.  I  feel  sure  that  till  she  is  stronger  the 
less  excitement  the  better.  The  place  seems  to  agree  with  her, 
and  she  is  so  happy  to  feel  better,  that  she  almost  dreads  any  thing 
that  would  disturb  her.  .  .  .  We  lunch  at  Ampthill  tomorrow 
to  meet  dear  Hastings  Russell,  and  Dizzy  ;  Two  plums.  ...  I 
have  taken  to  reading  so  much  that  I  am  getting  to  the  end  of  all 
my  books,  and  if  I  could  only  remember  all  I  read,  should  be  a 
second  Aunt  de  Grey.  .  .  . 
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From  the  Same. 

Wrest.     September  29. 

.  .  .  We  lunched  at  Ampthill  to  meet  the  Russells  and  Dizzys, 
and  that  horrid  Hastings  stayed  down  with  the  volunteers  who 
were  shooting  for  your  prize  and  did  not  come,  but  Dizzy  was 
very  agreeable  and  amiable  and  is  coming  to  pay  me  a  visit  some 
day.  .  .  .  Dizzy  was  speaking  to  me  about  reading  and  he 
said  '  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  Semitic,  but  I  always  begin 
my  books  at  the  end,  and  read  backwards,'  so  I  said  I  supposed 
I  was  of  the  same  race.  It  is  odd,  for  Dolly  always  says  my 
views  of  religion  and  faith  are  real  Semitic.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  29,  1865. 

Clare  arrived  last  night.  He  was  sure  not  to  come  the  day  he 
said,  but  luckily  he  came  the  day  before  instead  of  the  day  after. 
I  had  got  rather  tired  of  being  alone,  but  the  weather  was  wonder- 
fully and  gloriously  fine,  without  a  cloud  except  one  day,  so  I  did 
very  well.  When  do  you  think  of  having  your  ball  at  Wrest, 
for  I  am  already  making  my  arrangements  for  my  visits  on  my 
way  South.  I  am  going  to  the  Marjoribankes,1  close  by  here,  on 
the  llth,  to  meet  Gladstone,  which  will  be  a  set  off  against  your 
great  man  Dizzy.  I  am  then  going  to  the  Seafields,  also  close  by, 
and  I  must  pay  Lothian  a  visit  on  my  way  back.  I  think  I  shall 
also  go  to  Chillingham  for  a  few  days.  These  are  all  my 
arrangements  at  present.  I  am  asked  to  Raby,3  but  do  not 
think  I  shall  go. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     October  15,  1865. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  that  I  had  been  put  off  by 
the  Marjoribankes,  where  I  was  to  have  met  the  Gladstones.  Glad- 
stone's sister-in-law,  whoever  that  may  be,  died  ;  but  they  after- 
wards put  themselves  on  again,  saying  that  in  the  first  moment  of 
their  grief  they  hardly  knew  what  they  were  saying,  but  that  they 
wished  to  make  their  promised  visits  !  !  I  had  however  engaged 
Clare  and  Gifford 3  to  stay  on  here,  so  I  could  not  throw  them  over. 
Last  Sunday  Bristow  4  &c.  came  over  to  luncheon.  I  took  care 
to  have  plenty  of  champagne,  and  it  ended  'by  our  all  going  off  in 

1  Guisachan.  2  The  Duke  of  Cleveland's. 

s  Captain  Gifford,  his  adjutant  of  Volunteers. 

4  He  had  taken  Glenquoich,  Mrs.  Ellice  having  died  in  1863. 
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the  dark,  to  dine  and  stay  at  Glenquoich,  where  we  found  Gordon 
Gumming  who  had  come  unasked  and  seemed  inclined  to  stay  for 
ever.  He  is  an  awful  creature  ;  drunk,  and  dirty  ;  and  not  as 
one  might  imagine  at  all  amusing,  but  the  greatest  prose  and 
bore  I  ever  met  with.  We  left  him  at  home  when  we  drove  a 
wood  next  day,  and  we  gave  him  every  hint  to  go,  but  without 
effect,  and  it  ended  by  my  bringing  the  whole  party  except  him 
back  here  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  we  all  returned  to  Glen- 
quoich and  luckily  found  him  gone.  I  left  Clare  there  and  brought 
Gifford  back  on  Thursday,  as  I  wanted  to  have  a  few  more  days 
stalking  on  my  own  ground.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
Bristow  except  that  he  has  a  place  and  property  either  in  Essex 
or  Sussex,  and  that  his  grandfather  was  born  in  the  time  of  James 
2nd.  He  himself  being  only  21.  His  father  was  70  when  he  was 
born,  and  his  grandfather  died  aged  96,  so  it  is  just  possible.  He 
is  a  most  goodnatured  fellow,  and  makes  a  capital  neighbour. 
I  go  to  Balmacaan  1  tomorrow  and  to  Newbattle  on  the  20th, 
and  then  perhaps  to  Chillingham  ;  and  to  Studley,  where  I  have 
never  been  staying  since  Hat  had  it. 

There  are  no  other  letters  from  Francis  in  this  year,  though 
there  are  a  few  to  him  from  his  mother.  The  one  relating 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  death,  which  took  place  on  October  18,  is  of 
interest. 

It  is  addressed  to  Newbattle  Abbey,  Dalkeith  (Lord  Lothian's 
place). 

Wrest  Park.     October  19. 

I  have  had  no  news  from  Brocket  since  his  actual  death,  but 
Georgiana  '2  wrote  during  his  death  struggle,  and  said  all  was 
quiet,  no  pain  and  Lady  P.  better  than  they  had  expected.  Up 
to  4  on  Tuesday  he  had  rallied  so  wonderfully  they  expected  he 
would  get  over  it,  but  suffusion  came  on  at  4,  and  he  lingered  on 
without  pain  till  1/4  to  11.  It  appears  that  Ferguson  always  said 
he  would  do  well  till  Autumn,  but  that  was  what  he  dreaded. 
He  caught  cold  from  driving  on  Thursday  (this  day  week)  and 
instead  of  getting  into  bed  directly,  was  l|  hours  undressing  and 
dawdling  and  would  take  his  bath  as  usual.  This  brought  on 

1  Lord  Dacre's. 

2  Hon.  Mrs.  Cowper,  afterwards  Lady  Mount  Temple. 
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fever  ;  pulse  up  to  130  and  frightful  shivers.  The  same  occurred 
on  Friday  and  Sat.  at  the  same  hour,  and  each  night  he  was 
actually  dying ;  but  Sunday  and  Monday  he  rallied,  ate  his 
mutton  and  Apple  tart ;  pulse  only  86,  and  on  analysis  what  they 
most  feared  was  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  His 
death  is  a  terrible  loss,  but  he  himself  could  not  have  done  better  ; 
for  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  Zenith  of  his  glory,  and  had  not  begun 
to  go  down  hill.  He  died  with  his  own  Parliament  and  proved 
that  old  and  weak  and  sick,  he  alone  could  manage  it.  I  also 
think  it  a  good  thing  for  the  Country  that  this  new  Par*  is  more 
liberal  than  Palmerstonian,  for  I  imagine  few  people  really  thought 
he  would  ever  live  to  meet  it,  so  it  will  make  the  work  of  any 
future  Minister  easier.  Bets  are  high  between  Clarendon  and  Gran- 
ville.1  I  long  to  know,  and  also  what  his  will  is,  and  if  he  has  left 
Broadlands  to  Billy.2  He  appointed  him  trustee  of  his  slate 
quarries  and  Billy  is  only  just  come  back  from  Wales,  which 
looked  like  it.  People  think  with  remainder  to  Evelyn.3  If 
Lord  Granville  is  Prime  what  a  role  the  new  Lady  Granville  will 
play  at  once  !  I  have  put  off  my  party  on  the  6th,  but  I  have  left 
the  Froudes  on  the  13th.  How  strange  that  the  same  thing  took 
place  last  year,  after  Dosia's  death.  I  suppose  you  will  have  to 
come  for  the  funeral.  Give  my  love  to  dear  Lord  and  Lady 
Lothian.  I  long  to  hear  something  about  them. 

Wrest  Park.    October  23. 

.  .  .  You  will  see  that  he  is  to  have  a  public  funeral,  on  Friday 
if  it  can  be  managed  so  soon,  the  procession  to  start  from  Cam- 
bridge H.  The  property  is  all  left  to  her  for  her  life  and  then  to 
William.  We  dont  hear  Evelyn's  name  mentioned,  but  I  think 
somehow  it  must  be  left  to  him  eventually.  I  cant  find  out  if 
Lord  Clarendon  has  F.O.  Goderich  tells  Hat  they  want  Lowe  in 
the  cabinet,  but  how  can  they  with  a  Reform  Bill  before  them  ? 
Only  think  if  we  have  another  election  next  year  !  !  .  .  . 

Wrest  Park.     October  24. 

In  case  you  do  not  come  to-day,  I  write  to  say  it  is  supposed 
the  funeral  will  take  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Friday ;  but 
F.  and  Banting  have  the  arrangements,  and  they  would  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

1  Lord  John  Russell  became  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Clarendon  went  to  the  F.O. 

2  Hon.  William  Cowper,  afterwards  Lord  Mount  Temple. 

3  Hon.  E.  Ashley.     This  was  what  occurred. 
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1866. 

This  short  letter  from  Six  Mile  Bottom,1  where  he  is  paying  a 
visit,  and  one  to  his  sister,  are  the  only  ones  from  Francis  until 
the  autumn. 

Six  Mile  Bottom,  Newmarket.     January  30,  1866. 

My  dear  Mama, — We  have  got  Tankerville,  Wharncliffe  and 
Dacre  here.  No  ladies.  The  other  guns  are  made  up  by  neigh- 
bours ;  as  Kerrison,  Londesborough  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
were  at  the  last  moment  unable  to  come.  The  shooting  to-day 
was  rather  a  failure,  and  we  only  got  98  brace  with  9  guns.  I  am 
not  shooting  well  but  still  not  so  badly  as  I  might  have  done.  It 
is  the  most  desolate  bleak  open  country  you  can  imagine,  with 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  trees  but  little  thin  belts  of  young  firs  as 
high  as  one's  shoulder,  planted  for  the  partridges  to  breed  in. 
In  haste.  your  affec.te  son.  C. 

To  his  Sister. 

St.  James's  Square.     February  12,  1866. 
[To  Cannes.] 

My  dear  Dolly, — I  cannot  remember  what  Sacristy  the  little 
Peruginos  which  I  admired  are  in,  and  I  have  not  got  my  journal 
in  London,  which  mentions  them.2  They  were  not  angels  but 
saints  ;  and  heads  and  busts.  We  are  settled  in  London,  which 
is  already  as  stuffy  as  in  the  season.  Mama  is  going  to  give  three 
dinners  and  parties  a  week,  and  does  not  talk  fortunately  of  going 
out.  I  hope  she  will  not  do  much  in  that  way  this  year  ;  having 
one  daughter  married  has  had  a  very  soothing  effect.  You  will 
get  Dizzy's  speech  and  the  Resolutions  as  soon  as  you  will  get  this. 
People  are  much  disappointed  at  their  vagueness  and  think  they 
have  done  nothing  towards  forwarding  the  question. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  meeting  of  the  Liberals  next  week  to 
settle  what  course  to  pursue.  At  present  I  dont  think  anybody 
at  all  knows  what  to  do.  The  procession  yesterday  was  a  great 

1  Belonged  to  General  Hall. 

2  These  five  little  pictures  of  saints  are  mentioned  in  his  journal  of  1854-55,  while 
at  Perugia.    He  says :   '  The  great  majority  of  pictures  here  are  by  Perugino.     I  like 
them,'  &c.     '  Those  which  struck  me  most  were  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Agostino.     The  St.  John  Baptist  with  St.  Jerome  and  three  others  in  St.  Fran- 
cesco dei  Conventuali.     The  Madonna  in  San  Pietro;  another  in  the   Giustizia,  and 
above  all,  five  little  pictures  of  saints  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Pietro  di  Casinansi,'  &c. 
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failure,  very  few  people  ;  and  those  not  seeming  to  care  about  it, 
and  more  out  for  a  lark  than  anything  else.  All  the  cheap  flags 
and  scarfs  and  paper  things  made  the  whole  thing  look  very 
tinselly.  There  has  been  a  threatening  of  a  Fenian  row  at  Chester, 
where  there  is  a  great  store  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  they 
feared  might  be  seized  by  some  600  or  700  disreputable  people 
who  suddenly  appeared  in  the  town  from  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. They  sent  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  down  last  night,  and 
I  believe  to-day  it  is  all  quiet.  London  is  very  full,  but  I  daresay 
will  empty  a  little  now  that  the  great  secret  is  out,  or  rather  has 
turned  out  to  be  no  secret  at  all.  I  have  passed  most  of  my  time 
since  you  left  in  going  from  one  place  to  another  shooting.  I  have 
never  had  so  much  shooting  in  my  life  before.  I  ended  by  being 
almost  sick  of  it.  ...  I  will  bring  my  uninteresting  letter  to  an 
end,  and  as  it  is  five  o'clock,  go  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
see  what  is  going  on.  your  affec.ate  brother  C. 

I  think  it  was  early  in  this  year  that  Lady  Cowper  had  a  very 
serious  illness  at  Panshanger.  It  was  a  kind  of  fit  caused,  they 
thought,  by  her  liver  ;  but  they  were  all  terribly  frightened  when 
it  occurred ;  and  Francis  told  me  they  had  to  let  her  lie  on  the  floor 
of  her  dressing-room,  where  she  had  fallen,  for  some  days  as  they 
dared  not  move  her.  She  evidently  remained  down  at  Panshanger 
all  April,  May,  and  part  of  June,  as  her  letters  to  him  are  all  dated 
from  there.  She  refers  to  it  in  April  and  says :  '  Have  you  heard 
that  Lady  Gifford  has  gone  thro'  the  same  operation  as  Lady 
Ellesmere  ?  I  am  so  thankful  my  dangerous  illness  was  not  that. 
I  have  such  a  horror  of  a  knife.  I  suppose  you  will  go  to  hear  the 
reform  debate  to-morrow.  .  .  .' 

This  is  the  only  time  in  all  her  letters  that  she  suggests  taking 
any  part  in  politics  to  him ;  and  now  only  to  listen  to  a  debate. 

Panshanger.     March  25. 
[Addressed  to  St.  James's  Square.] 

.  .  .  We  have  got  nothing  but  girls  and  boys  for  dancing,  as 
even  Minnie  does  not  come.  Lord  and  Lady  William  l  and  I 
shall  sit  and  gossip  while  the  jeunesse  play  at  Battle.  .  .  . 

1  Lord  and  Lady  William  Compton. 
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Panshanger.    March  27. 
[Addressed  to  Earl  Covvper,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton.] 

My  Dearest, — You  were  quite  right  about  the  Sebrights.  It 
is  worth  anything  to  get  him  to  be  a  quiet  Whig,  instead  of  a 
troublesome  Tory.  .  .  .  Amy  and  I  feel  rather  solitary,  and  she 
having  a  man's  love  of  London,  streets,  shops,  and  noise,  is  longing 
to  be  back  again.  ...  I  believe  our  Ball  will  be  a  great  success. 
I  have  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  13  men,  exclusive  of  you  and 
Henry  ;  and  as  I  hear  of  nothing  but  Ladies  Essex,  Clarendon  and 
Rokeby  rushing  about  for  them,  I  may  esteem  myself  lucky. 
Particularly  with  a  young  Garter  in  the  house,  and  an  Alison  and 
a  Towser  to  support  him.  .  .  .  Lady  Listowel  will  be  worth  £50 
to  the  County.  .  .  . 

This  letter  to  The  Times  of  May  10  gives  his  views  upon  the 
political  situation. 

The  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Whig  party. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — It  has  often  been  remarked  that  it  is  rather  difficult  in 
these  days  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  Whig.'  I  partly 
admit  the  difficulty,  and  do  not  intend  to  attempt  anything  like 
an  exhaustive  definition. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
large  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
rather  vague,  but  whose  members  have  sentiments  enough  in 
common  to  entitle  them,  under  some  aspects,  to  be  considered  a 
separate  unit ;  men  whose  opinions  are  generally,  in  the  first 
instance,  derived  from  the  opinions  of  their  forefathers,  or  persons 
of  past  generations  with  whom  they  have  more  than  merely  historic 
sympathy  ;  men  whose  tastes  and  associations  are  what  some 
might  call  aristocratic,  while  their  abstract  politics  are  derived 
from  a  belief,  more  or  less  modified,  in  the  natural  right  of  every 
man,  as  far  as  the  securing  of  a  well-working  Constitution  will 
permit,  to  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  to  which 
he  belongs  ;  men  who,  though  attached  to  existing  institutions, 
conceive  that  the  best  way  of  maintaining  them  when  attacked  is 
to  give  way  in  those  points  which  are  weak  and  indefensible,  and 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  thin-end-of-the-wedge  line  of  argument, 
believe  that  by  so  doing  they  are  in  a  better  and  not  a  worse 
position  for  defending  the  remainder  ;  who,  for  instance,  in  order 
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to  resist  Democracy  vote  for  a  Reform  Bill,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Church  advocate  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates. 

If  we  add  to  these  opinions  an  extreme  dread  in  former  times 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown  while  that  power  was  still  formidable, 
we  have  a  rough  outline  of  the  principles  of  a  party  which  has 
existed  for  200  years.  Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  often  seen  noticed,  that  during,  at  any  rate,  the 
last  half  of  this  period  the  Whig  party  has  constantly  been  said 
to  be  falling  to  pieces.  The  vitality  which,  in  spite  of  these  gloomy 
prognostications,  it  has  continued  to  evince,  may  be  some  comfort 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  argue  somewhat 
despondingly  from  the  recent  split  which  has  taken  place  in  its 
ranks.  By  glancing  at  passages  from  contemporary  writers  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  break-up  of  the  Whig  party  was  predicted 
when  it  was  divided  into  three  or  four  sections  at  the  accession  of 
Lord  North  in  1771  ;  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  coalition  between 
Fox  and  North  in  1783  ;  when  Fox  in  1794  was  deserted  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  his  followers  ;  and  when  in  1815  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  they  were  left  almost  without  a  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  passages  which  might  be  quoted  from  speeches 
made  against  Lord  Russell  in  both  Houses  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  career,  taunting  him  with  having  destroyed  a  party 
once  so  powerful,  are  tolerably  numerous  ;  but  as  they  were  for 
the  most  part  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  a  momentary  effect,  and  probably  hardly  believed  in  by  those 
who  uttered  them,  they  are  scarcely  worth  referring  to.  In  looking 
back,  however,  to  all  these  periods  a  desponding  Whig  may  feel 
the  same  comfort  in  his  despondency  which  a  hypochondriac, 
who  for  the  tenth  time  fancies  himself  attacked  by  a  mortal 
disorder,  derives  from  looking  back  upon  all  the  mortal  disorders 
under  which  at  different  times  in  former  years  he  has  already 
conceived  himself  to  be  labouring.  In  spite,  though,  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  such  considerations,  the  thoughts  of  the  wretched 
patient  will  again  revert  to  his  own  symptoms.  In  spite  of  the 
recollection  that  in  former  times  symptoms  as  bad  have  been 
followed  by  no  fatal  consequences,  he  will  every  now  and  then 
be  inclined  to  fear  that  the  present  crisis  is  far  worse  than  any 
preceding,  and  that  the  end  he  so  long  dreaded  has  at  last 
come  upon  him. 

Such,  I  confess,  are  at  times  my  forebodings  with  regard  to  the 
Whig  party  at  this  moment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  thinking  men  the  present  Government  is  not 
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likely  to  last  very  long.  What  is  to  happen  then  ?  The  most 
natural  thing  to  expect  is  that  Lord  Derby  will  be  sent  for.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  Conservative  party — 
whether  or  not  their  distinguished  leader  will  be  likely  again 
to  undertake  the  Premiership,  and  whether  or  not,  under  him  or 
under  anybody  else,  the  same  people  will  be  placed  again  in  the 
same  offices  as  before,  with  the  same  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  such  a  Government  would  assuredly  not  stand 
for  many  months  ;  and  I  believe  that  what  many  Conservatives 
look  forward  to  eventually  is  a  coalition  between  the  younger  and 
more  vigorous  of  their  own  leaders  with  the  more  moderate  of 
the  other  side.  I  believe  also,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
Whigs,  whose  opinions  and  antecedents  are  really  Liberal,  such 
a  combination  is  looked  upon  not  altogether  with  disfavour. 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who,  belonging  to  families  which 
have  always  taken  the  popular  side,  and  themselves  strongly 
impressed  with  an  hereditary  wish  to  hold  fast  to  the  old  family 
politics,  are  nevertheless  essentially  Conservative  in  their  views 
and  feelings,  and  would  gladly  embrace  any  opportunity  of  steering 
a  course  in  which  they  might,  as  they  fancy,  indulge  these  views 
and  feelings  without  deserting  their  ancestral  principles.  It  is 
not  to  these  I  refer.  There  are  many,  as  I  have  said,  who  are 
really  Liberal,  who  in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  of  the  present  day — Free  Trade,  Reform,  the  Irish  Church, 
Church  Rates,  Education,  the  management  of  our  colonies,  our 
foreign  sympathies,  and  various  other  matters — take  and  have 
taken  the  popular  side,  who  nevertheless  for  the  momentary 
advantage  of  obtaining  a  strong  Government,  and  enticed  by  the 
similarity  in  many  respects  to  their  own  notions  of  those  which 
have  been  expressed  by  men  like  Lord  Stanley,  would  not  be  sorry 
to  see  a  Coalition  Government.  Let  us,  however,  consider  what 
would  be  the  real  result  of  this. 

The  English  Parliament  is  divided  into  two  parties.  It  has 
from  the  first  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  this,  and  in  these  days 
the  bare  idea  of  its  becoming  permanently  broken  up  into  three 
or  more  sections  is  so  contrary  to  all  our  notions  that,  were  it  so 
broken  up,  it  would  even  require  a  new  chamber  to  sit  in,  or  one 
arranged  on  totally  different  principles.  The  Peelites,  indeed, 
continued  for  a  few  years  to  exist  as  a  separate  body,  but  they 
ended  by  being  completely  absorbed  into  the  great  mass  of  the 
Liberals.  If  the  Government  consisted  of  the  moderate  Liberals 
and  the  Conservatives  combined,  what  would  compose  the  Opposi- 
tion ?  The  extreme  Liberals.  In  other  words  the  new  Liberal 
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party  would  be  formed  entirely  of  those  who  belong  to  the  very 
class  whose  interests  they,  as  a  party,  advocate,  and  all  the  most 
reckless  partisans  of  indiscriminate  change,  untempered  by  what 
till  now  has  mitigated  party  feeling  and  softened  every  transition — 
the  presence  of  men  in  its  ranks  who  by  large  possessions  or 
ancient  descent  are  rendered  moderate  and  who  advocate  popular 
measures  not  for  any  benefit  which  they  or  their  class  may  derive 
from  those  measures,  but  from  philosophic  principle  and  for  the  good 
of  the  country  at  large.  I  cannot  conceive  any  calamity  so  great 
as  that  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  these  men. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  as  long  as  the  new  Government  remained 
in  office,  but  when  the  new  Opposition  came — as  all  Oppositions 
must  some  time  or  other  come — into  office  in  its  turn,  it  would  be 
infinitely  worse.  Then,  indeed,  might  come  to  pass  all  the  evils 
predicted  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  others  as  likely  to  result  from  an 
unbridled  democracy.  I  believe  that  the  innate  good  sense  and 
moderation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  under  all  circumstances 
save  us  from  many  of  the  worst  of  these  evils,  but  enough  mischief 
would  doubtless  ensue  to  make  us  very  anxious  that  such  an 
experiment  should  not  be  tried. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  this  subject.  Who 
would  be  the  leader  of  the  new  Liberal  party  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  occurred  to  any  one  of  those  who 
in  their  own  minds  have  shadowed  forth  an  outline,  however 
dim,  of  the  possible  Coalition  I  have  alluded  to,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  form  part  of  it.  Of  whatever  party  he  is  a  member,  he 
must  undoubtedly  be  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  before  long  its  chief  altogether.  No  one  can 
dream  for  a  moment  that  the  mass  of  the  Conservatives  would 
serve  under  him.  Would  he  then  remain  idle,  or  would  he  lead 
the  other  side  ?  I  am  inclined  to  fear  that  he  would  lead  the 
other  side  ;  and  that  those  unrivalled  talents,  that  incomparable 
eloquence  might  come  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a  very 
dangerous  cause. 

May  not  this  be  averted  ?  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  from  the 
first  dawn,  from  the  day  when  as  a  boy  he  moved  a  resolution  in 
the  Oxford  Union  condemning  all  Reform,  till  now,  when  he  is 
Reform's  foremost  champion,  has  been  one,  as  he  himself  told  us 
in  very  noble  words,  of  gradual  advance  in  Liberal  principles. 
So  active  a  mind  cannot  be  idle.  Should  he  find  no  resting-place 
where  he  now  is,  will  he  not  advance  yet  further  ?  Should  he, 
on  the  contrary,  be  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  moderate  but 
sincere  Liberals,  may  he  not  remain  where  he  now  is  ? 
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No  political  character,  however  powerful  his  influence,  however 
great  the  ascendency  he  may  acquire  over  his  followers,  is  able  to 
bend  them  entirely  to  his  own  views.  If  he  guides  them  in  some 
measure,  he  is  in  some  measure  guided  by  them.  I  believe  that 
the  future  conduct  of  this  remarkable  man  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  those  who  remain  under  his  banner.  Let  the  Whig  party 
accept  him  cordially  as  their  chief.  What  should  prevent  it  ? 
Why  is  he  regarded  by  them  with  coldness  ?  No  sentiment  has 
yet  fallen  from  his  lips  which  we  might  not  endorse.  Is  it  that 
we  cannot  help  expecting  too  rapid  an  onward  movement  in  one 
who  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  moved  so  fast  ?  Or  is  there 
another,  a  more  subtle  reason,  hardly  acknowledged  even  by  those 
who  are  perhaps  all  unconsciously  influenced  by  it  ?  I  almost 
blush  to  allude  to  this.  Our  opponents  have  always  taunted  us 
with  taking  very  good  care  that  while  we  advocate  the  rights  of 
the  people,  our  leaders  should  always  be  selected  from  our  own 
clique.  According  to  them  we  neglected  Burke  till  by  our  neglect 
we  drove  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  other  side,  and  we  have  certainly 
had  no  Canning  and  no  Peel.  Now  though  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
probably  as  justly  proud  of  his  own  forefathers  as  any  man  and 
would  not  change  places  in  this  respect  with  a  Cavendish  or  a 
Russell,  or  a  Grey,  he  certainly  does  not  spring  from  one  of  those 
families  which,  according  to  the  sneers  of  some,  have  established 
in  the  eyes  of  their  party  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  govern 
the  country.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  feeling  really  exists  as 
a  motive  for  distrusting  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  I  should  be  sorry  if 
even  the  most  unscrupulous  of  our  calumniators  found  an  addi- 
tional excuse  for  taunting  us  with  such  false  exclusiveness  ;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  feel  that  he  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  our 
future  chief,  for  it  strikes  me  that  the  recognizing  him  as  such  is 
our  only  hope. 

He  is  eminently  qualified  to  be  the  leader  of  the  great  Liberal 
party,  and  to  unite  its  extreme  and  more  moderate  sections.  His 
origin  from  an  eminent  mercantile  house,  and  his  connection 
with  the  great  manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire,  fit  him  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  former,  while  he  is  attached  to  the 
latter  by  his  University  education,  by  those  sympathies  which 
the  recent  conduct  of  Oxford  has  not  been  able  to  repel,  and  by  a 
certain  turn  of  mind,  partly  perhaps  the  result  of  this  education, 
which  induces  him  to  take  a  not  merely  utilitarian  view  in 
politics. 

If  by  the  perverseness  of  any  section  of  his  followers  he  should 
be  ejected  from  this  high  position,  or  if  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
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he  should  prove  unequal  to  it,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  gather  what 
comfort  we  can  from  the  recollection  that  not  only  the  Whig 
party,  but  what  is  far  more  important,  the  English  nation,  has 
been  in  as  bad  a  position  before  now,  and  has  emerged  from  it 
uninjured. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

AN  OLD  WHIG. 

Brooks' s,  May  9. 


From  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.   June  3. 
[Addressed  to  St.  James's  Square.] 

We  shall  not  be  in  town  till  late.  Are  you  by  chance  going  to 
Lady  Wilton's  ball,  and  will  you  take  your  sisters,  and  leave  them 
there  ?  Leave  word  with  the  porter.  I  suppose  %  past  11  would 
do  for  the  coach  to  be  ordered.  The  weather  is  quite  heavenly, 
and  the  place  beautiful.  Henry  thinks  the  Gov.  will  carry  the 
thing  by  4,  and  Gladstone  and  Johnny  go  out,  and  no  reform  or 
Dissolution  !!!!!!!  Old  Whig.  I  really  dislike  the  grouping 
and  think  Lowe's  speech  astounding. 

The  next  letters  relate  to  the  engagement  of  Adine  to  Julian 
Fane,  fourth  son  of  John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Westmorland ;  which 
took  place  on  or  about  August  20,  and  the  marriage  was  on 
September  29. 


To  his  Mother. 

Studley  Eoyal,  Ripon.     August  14,  1866. 

I  was  indeed  surprised  by  your  letter.  As  far  as  I  can  form 
any  opinion  at  all  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  have  really 
hardly  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  what  I  think.  All  his 
friends  seem  fond  of  him,  which  always  speaks  well  for  a  man, 
and  as  you  say  she  will  like  living  abroad  and  I  suppose  will  come 
to  England  occasionally.  I  think  from  your  letter  there  is  no 
doubt  of  what  the  answer  at  the  end  of  the  week  will  be,  but  I 
dont  think  I  can  write  to  her  till  it  is  quite  settled,  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  that  may  look  like  an  opinion.  We  had  a 
wonderful  day  yesterday,  540  brace. 
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To  the  Same. 

Studley  Royal.    August  16,  1866. 

The  more  I  think  over  it  the  more  pleased  I  am.  I  do  not 
think  she  ever  would  have  found  anybody  to  suit  her  so  well 
and  you  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  yet  realize  being  a  brother 
and  an  Uncle  and  that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  .  The  Princess  l  is  a  dear 
little  woman,  and  gives  no  trouble.  It  is  rather  a  relief  too,  to 
have  no  gene  in  the  evenings,  and  not  to  have  to  sit  up  till  3  o'clock 
before  shooting  and  to  be  in  Royal  presence  all  day  long  as  one 
has  when  he  is  in  the  house.  Think  of  the  old  moors  here  having 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  shooting  in  England.  General  Hall 2 
only  got  590  brace  with  all  the  best  shots  in  England  to  help  him. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.    August  25,  1866. 

I  think  your  arrangements  about  the  settlements  are  very 
good  !  [Then  follows  the  account  of  what  is  to  be  settled  upon 
her  and  her  children.]  ...  I  am  all  for  the  marriage  taking  place 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  shall  all  be  more  comfortable  when  it 
is  over.  I  will  come  South  at  any  time,  and  return  here  afterwards. 
With  regard  to  the  present  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  jewels  regardless  of  expense.  ...  I  saw  a  letter  from 
Lady  Augusta  announcing  the  marriage,  and  saying  that  Lady 
Westmoreland  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  rapture,  and  had  taken  a 
most  extraordinary  fancy  to  Adine. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  9,  1866". 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you.  The  Spencers  and  Pagets  are 
here,  and  Morley.3  Henry  went  off  to  Studley  doubtful  whether 
to  come  back  or  not.  Dolly  and  I  did  all  we  could  to  persuade 
him  to  go  with  Clare  to  the  Inn  for  three  days,  and  then  come 
back,  but  it  would  not  do.  Dolly  seems  wonderfully  well,  and 
does  not  take  too  much  exercise.  We  have  got  24  stags.  .  .  . 
I  really  believe  this  old  place  will  end  by  being  a  really  good 
forest  and  that  I  have  not  been  quite  so  abominably  cheated  after 
all.  .  .  . 

[He  had  taken  a  good  piece  more  ground  this  year,  making  the 
forest  larger.] 

1  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales.  2  Six  Mile  Bottom,  Newmarket. 

3  Earl  of  Morley. 

L 
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To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  24. 

.  .  .  Towser  is  going  to  South  Africa  to  shoot  lions  and  elephants, 
and  wants  me  to  go  with  him.  As  he  can't  get  me,  he  has  engaged 
young  McDonald,  one  of  my  watchers ;  who  says  he  will  be  most 
happy  to  go  to  Africa,  and  is  so  anxious  to  see  the  world  that  he 
would  not  mind  even  going  as  far  as  London. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     October  7. 

I  shall  be  at  Wrest  on,  if  not  before,  the  29th  instant,  till  the 
5th  of  Nov.  and  I  shall  be  back  on  the  19th  till  the  26th.  On 
the  26th  I  should  like  to  go  to  Henry  Cotterell  for  his  shooting, 
and  on  the  3rd,  as  you  know,  I  have  my  shooting  at  Panshanger. 
Would  it  suit  you  to  have  the  shooting  at  Wrest  between  the  19th 
and  26th,  the  same  time  as  the  ball  ?  How  does  Adine  get  on  ? 
I  saw  an  account  of  arches  and  addresses  and  tenants  on  horse- 
back &c  and  a  speech  from  Julian,  in  the  Pall  Mall.  We  have 
now  made  up  our  number  of  stags  to  38,  which  is  more  than  we 
have  ever  killed  before,  but  we  can't  get  hold  of  the  big  ones. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     October  13,  1866. 

It  is  just  possible  that  if  they  are  not  at  Chillingham,  and 
nothing  else  turns  up,  I  may  be  at  Wrest  on  Wed:  or  Thurs.  I 
hope  by  that  time  you  will  all  have  recovered  your  spirits.  I  am 
very  glad  the  Cowleys  remain  at  Paris,  as  Lady  Cowley  is  sure  to 
be  good  natured.  Reggy  Vyner  went  yesterday.  He  was  very 
amiable  ;  but  is  so  blase  and  uninterested  in  every  thing,  that  with 
all  his  wish  to  make  himself  agreeable  his  company  is  oppressive. 
Leason  l  is  a  very  good  humoured  cheery  little  Irishman.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     October  21.2 
[Addressed  to  Chillingham  Castle.] 

The  Julians  are  just  come,3  and  nothing  can  be  more  dear  and 
nice  and  happy  than  they  are.  Deeny  very  aff.te  and  quite 
brightened  up,  and  not  shy.  Lady  Westmoreland  has  been  very 
ill,  almost  severely  so,  and  they  have  been  helping  to  nurse  her  for 

1  Hon.  H.  Leason.  -  Dolly  went  to  Cannes  with  Lady  Jocelyn  at  this  time. 

3  Adine  and  Julian  honeymooned  at  Panshanger. 
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the  last  week,  and  I  suppose  will  have  to  return  soon  ;  but  in  this 
menage  the  grey  mare  is  not  the  better  horse,  and  I  dont  think 
Deeny  has  quite  got  her  lesson,  and  dont  know  when  they  go.  .  .  . 
Lady  Pam  is  in  London,  in  (as  Dolly  says)  wonderful  spirits, 
having  a  few  people  to  dinner  &c.  I  should  not  wonder  if  she 
had  regular  dinners  and  parties  next  year.  At  80  the  feelings  must 
become  blunted,  fortunately.  Lord  Clan  says  he  cant  think  why 
he  does  not  meet  you  at  Drumlanrig,  nor  can  I.  Why  are  you  not 
there  ?  shooting  black  cock  ?  .  .  . 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  Studley,  where  he  was  shooting, 
and  from  where  he  wrote  that  he  had  two  great  days  on  Decem- 
ber 17  and  18  :'  More  than  1000  head  one  day  and  nearly  1200  on 
the  other  ;  but  it  is  all  easy  shooting  and  there  are  too  many  guns.' 

From  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     December  20. 

.  .  .  Lady  Pam  writes  to  know  if  you  will  go  some  day  to 
Broadlands.  She  wanted  Amy  and  me  to  go  at  Xmas,  but  we  are 
engaged.  Dolly  continues  to  write  very  happy  letters  and  by  her 
own  account  seems  to  be  very  popular.  ...  I  sat  a  long  time  with 
Lady  Salisbury  who  knows  nothing,  but  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  a 
Reform  bill.  She  hates  the  idea,  and  thinks  it  will  do  their  party 
much  harm,  but  I  fancy  Dizzy,  who  is  imaginative,  is  hot  on  it 
and  thinks  he  will  carry  it.  She  is  great  fun  about  Lowe.  She 
says  Lord  Granville  is  quite  right,  that  Lowe  requires  refined 
women's  society,  and  on  comparing  Mrs.  Lowe  with  the  women 
he  has  lived  with  lately,  he  has  become  disgusted  with  her 
vulgarity.  Lady  Carnarvon  wrote  me  word  it  was  amusing  to 
see  how  jealous  she  was.  These  Tory  Ladies  are  very  wicked 
I  think. 

1867 

Broadlands.     Sunday.     [Probably  February.] 

My  dearest  Mammy, — Here  I  am  very  stuffy  and  hot  as  you 
may  fancy.  .  .  .  We  had  the  Granvilles,  Listowels,  and  Probys 
at  Kimbolton,  and  the  usual  men.  ...  I  heard  from  Froude, 
complimentary  about  the  review  1  in  a  literary  point  of  view ; 

1  The  review  he  refers  to  was  one  which  he  wrote  upon  Lord  Russell's  Life  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  which  came  out  in  the  March  number  of  Eraser's  Magazine.  This  Life 
was  published  in  1859,  in  three  volumes,  and  was  therefore  no  longer  new,  but  the  book 

L  2 
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but  objecting  to  the  politics  at  the  end,  as  not  being  those  of  Fraser. 
I  have  altered  the  end,  leaving  out  all  allusion  to  the  present  or  the 
future,  so  I  hope  he  will  now  put  it  in.  The  only  political  news  I 
heard  at  Kimbolton  is  that  Gladstone  is  not  going  to  give  a  dinner, 
as  he  finds  it  hard  to  know  who  to  ask.  The  Whigs  are  evidently 
looking  rather  anxiously  to  what  line  he  will  take.  Whether  he 
will  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Bright  and  Mill ;  in  which 
case  I  suspect  all  his  former  colleagues,  except  perhaps  Argyll,  will 
leave  him.  ...  If  you  write  to  me  my  address  will  be  Gen:  Hall, 
Six  Mile  Bottom.  There  is  a  letter  from  Spencer  saying  that  he 
dined  with  Adine  who  looked  very  handsome  at  the  head  of  her 
table,  but  not  mentioning  her  conversation. 

your  affec.te  son  C. 


On  February  15  he  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  '  Employment  of  Volunteers  in  Civil  Disturbances.'  The 
question  was  whether  Volunteers  could  act  in  their  military  capacity 
under  the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities  ;  a  clause  giving  power 
to  lords-lieutenant  to  call  out  Volunteer  corps  in  aid  of  the 


was,  in  reality,  only  a  peg  to  hang  an  article  upon.  He  had  read  it  and  digested  it,  and  was 
full  of  the  interest  of  the  time  ;  and  he  wrote  what  is  really  not  a  review,  but  is  a  perfectly 
original  notice,  giving  his  own  ideas  and  opinions  concerning  Fox  himself  and  the  Whig 
party,  and  incidentally  bringing  in  many  wise  remarks  upon  the  history  of  that  time  as 
it  related  to  his  own  day,  only  referring  now  and  then  to  Lord  Russell's  Life,  and  not 
always  agreeing  with  him.  It  is  too  long  to  give  in  its  entirety,  and  will  not  bear  cutting 
down,  but  is  well  worth  reading.  He  expresses  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  Fox  reorganised  the  Whig  party,  and  '  infused  such  life  into  it  that  it  has  lasted  to 
the  present  day ' ;  and  he  adds  :  that  '  though  he  may  have  committed  errors  occasionally — 
and  occasionally,  what  is  almost  as  bad  in  a  leader,  was  in  advance  of  his  age — he  more 
than  made  up  for  his  faults  and  misfortunes  by  the  happy  power  he  possessed  of  rallying 
men  round  him  as  fast  as  they  dispersed,  and  by  the  devotion  he  inspired  among  his 
followers.'  And  he  remarks  towards  the  end :  '  In  politics  the  definition  of  the  word  Whig 
was,  a  follower  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  and  now  that  his  name  is  fading  from  memory,  his 
party  seems  likely  to  fade  with  it.'  One  remark  he  makes  seems  to  warn  me  to  be  careful 
what  I  select  from  among  his  own  letters  ;  for  he  says  :  '  It  has  always  struck  us  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  publishing  the  letters  and  records  of  a  public  man.  What  is 
written  hastily,  with  a  particular  object,  and  speedily  forgotten,  is  brought  upas  a  deliberate 
opinion.  When  men  read  a  thing  published,  they  forget  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be 
seen  by  any  eye  but  that  of  a  private  friend.  More  harm  has  been  done  to  great  men  by 
their  own  letters  and  diaries  than  by  any  abuse  of  living  opponents.'  And  again :  '  We 
maintain  that  it  is  by  his  actions  alone  that  a  public  man  should  be  judged.'  This  is  the 
first  thing  published  by  him  I  can  discover,  though  he  probably  had  written  before. 
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civil  power  had  been  struck  out  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
he  said  he  thought  that  it  had  been  very  wisely  expunged,  giving 
his  reasons. 

On  March  8  he  spoke  upon  '  the  Militia,'  asking  the  question 
'  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
increase  the  period  during  which  the  Militia  shall  be  assembled 
this  year  for  the  annual  training,'  and  urged  the  extension  of  time 
from  the  present  limit  of  a  month  to  six  weeks,  &c.  The  time 
was  not  granted. 

On  May  9  he  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  recent  meeting  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  to  move  for  copies  of  the  notice  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  warning  the  public  against  attending  the  meeting,  and  also 
of  the  instructions  given  to  the  police  on  the  subject.  He  de- 
scribed what  had  taken  place  in  relation  to  the  meeting  :  The 
language  used  by  the  Government ;  the  bringing  up  of  troops  ; 
the  concentration  of  the  police  ;  the  swearing-in  of  special  con- 
stables, &c. — all  of  which  was  stated,  at  the  last  moment,  not  to  be 
in  the  least  intended  to  prevent  the  meeting.  He  considered  that 
no  greater  blow  could  have  been  struck  against  all  respect  for  law 
and  authority  than  was  inflicted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
as  displayed  throughout  these  proceedings.  And  at  the  end  of  a 
strong  attack  upon  the  Government  he  moved  '  That  a  humble 
address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  copies  of  the  notice,  &c.' 
After  a  long  debate,  in  which  Lord  Derby  (Prime  Minister),  Lord 
Russell,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  others  took  part,  he  said  '  that 
from  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  he  had  no  reason  to 
regret  having  brought  the  subject  forward,  &c.  He  thought  the 
Government  should  not  have  allowed  the  people  to  believe  up  to 
the  day  of  meeting  that  there  would  be  a  contest,  when  they  knew 
very  well  that  they  could  not  legally  enter  into  anything  of  the 
kind,  &c.'  The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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On  July  1  the  employment  of  Volunteers  in  civil  disturbances 
was  again  brought  forward  by  Earl  de  Grey,  who  trusted  that  he 
should  hear  from  the  noble  Lord,  the  Under- Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  that  the  Volunteers  were  not  liable  to  be  employed  in  aid  of 
the  civil  power,  &c.  After  Lord  Longford  (Under- Secretary  of  State 
for  War)  and  Lord  Russell  had  spoken,  he  (Lord  Cowper)  said  the 
instructions  were  not  only  vague,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
Volunteer  they  were  absolutely  contradictory.  He  spoke  at 
some  length,  and  urged  that  Volunteers  required  holding  in,  and 
not  urging  on ;  and  said  that,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
existence  of  the  law  was  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

On  July  30  he  spoke  in  favour  of  an  amendment  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Cairns,  namely,  that  '  At  a  contested  election  for 
any  county  or  borough  represented  by  three  members  no  person 
shall  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates.' 


In  March  of  this  year  (1867)  Lady  Cowper  went  over  to 
Paris  with  Amy,  to  be  with  Adine,  who  had  had  a  fall  on  the 
stairs  and  was  laid  up. 

Hotel  du  Rhin,  Place  Vendome,  Paris.     March  20. 

Dearest, — I  got  here  at  6  yesterday  after  such  a  passage  !  ! 
Wind,  cold,  spray,  pitching,  tossing  ;  I  was  wet  through.  .  .  . 
Darling  Deeny  is  still  upstairs  and  so  happy  to  see  us  that  she 
kissed  and  hugged  me  just  as  if  she  was  not  a  Cowper.  .  .  .  Julian 
looks  thin  and  ill.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  and 
a  very  bad  influenza,  like  every  one  else.  .  .  .  He  is  too  dear  and 
nice,  and  I  really  love  him ;  not  so  much  as  you,  but  who  knows 
what  may  come. 


She  returned  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  Adine  came  over  to 
London  for  her  confinement,  which  took  place  on  June  27.  The 
baby  was  christened  Ethel  Anne  Priscilla. 
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To  his  Mother. 

St.  James's  Square.     March  23,  1867. 

What  a  journey  you  had.  ...  I  am  going  to  Badminton  on 
Monday,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  having  offered  to  mount  me  as 
long  as  I  like,  which  is  very  goodnatured  of  him.  I  am  curious 
to  see  the  place,  and  I  am  tired  of  London  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  I  think  a  few  good  gallops  will  do  me  good.  Gladstone  seems 
to  have  climbed  down  after  his  outburst  on  Monday,  and  expresses 
his  willingness  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  his  party.  Nobody  thinks  the  bill  will  get  through  committee, 
so  I  suppose  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  it  goes  into  it  or  not. 
One  blessing  is  that  they  can't  dissolve.  They  have  not  succeeded 
in  catching  a  single  radical ;  and  their  own  party  in  the  country 
is  so  frantic,  that  I  believe  in  many  places  the  squires  and  farmers 
would  vote  against  them.  But  I  am  writing  as  if  you  had  been 
away  a  month  ;  and  as  if  Paris  was  a  week's  journey  from  London. 
My  committee  came  to  an  end  on  Tuesday,  and  I  really  at  first 
rather  missed  the  occupation  it  gave  me.  ...  I  have  been  elected 
a  manager  of  Brooks's  ;  where  however  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  to  manage,  as  the  Club  belongs  to  the  head  man,  who  can 
therefore  do  just  as  he  likes. 


To  the  Same. 

Badmington.    March  28,  1867. 

I  hunted  here  yesterday  and  the  day  before  ;  and  yesterday 
had  a  good  day.  I  was  so  stiff  today  that  as  the  meet  was  a  bad 
one,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  place,  I  stayed  at  home.  The  place 
is  decidedly  a  dreary  one,  and  everything  so  entirely  hangs  on 
hunting  that  any  day  that  one  don't  hunt,  one  feels  like  a  fish  out 
of  water.  I  hunt  tomorrow  and  go  back  on  Sat:  Either  the 
people  here  are  stupid,  or  I  am  ;  or  what  is  I  suppose  the  case, 
we  have  no  subject  in  common  ;  but  I  don't  feel  either  intelligent 
or  comfortable.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness  of  both  host 
and  hostess,  and  I  have  been  mounted  on  capital  horses  each  day. 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  the  place  and  the  life  here,  and  shall  be 
equally  glad  to  depart.  I  must  dress  ;  for  as  the  Duke  is  away 
for  the  night,  dinner  is  at  8  sharp.  When  he  is  here,  it  is  like  Broad- 
lands  ;  nominal  8,  real  £  to  9  and  the  same  want  of  punctuality  in 
the  morning. 
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To  the  Same. 

St.  James's  Square.     April  2,  1867. 

As  you  only  got  one  letter  from  me,  tho'  I  wrote  two  while 
you  were  abroad,  I  may  as  well  write  you  one  now,  particularly 
as  I  have  been  out  to  luncheon  and  drunk  so  much  sherry  that  I 
am  incapable  of  any  serious  employment ;  and  having  ridden 
in  the  morning,  do  not  want  any  more  exercise.  There  is  rather 
a  good  story  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Lisbon,  who  you  know 
is  very  fond  of  money.  He  has  been  selling  his  mother's  letters 
to  him  as  autographs  for  £5  a  piece,  and  for  one,  full  of  good 
advice,  he  asked  £6,  as  he  said  the  good  advice  was  quite  worth 
a  pound  extra.  I  wonder  if  any  body  would  give  me  anything  for 
any  of  your  letters. 

To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Latimer.     April  7,  1867. 
[To  Cannes.] 

.  .  .  Mama  is  delighted  at  getting  back.  .  .  .  Adine  seems  to 
live  in  a  dream,  and  to  know  nothing  of  any  body  or  of  what  is 
going  on  about  her.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  politics.  They  seem  to  think  that  Dizzy  will  try  to 
evade  Coleridge's  motion  tomorrow  by  passing  the  1st  part,  and 
declaring  that  the  2nd  part,  which  contains  the  application  to 
present  circumstances,  is  a  matter  for  discussion  in  committee.1 
It  is  curious  to  see  a  body  of  men  so  led  by  the  nose  as  the  Tories 
are  by  Dizzy.  They  all  hate  both  him  and  his  bill,  but  can't 
see  their  way  to  resisting  or  getting  rid  of  either.  I  must  say  I 
always  have  and  always  shall  admire  him.  I  start  by  believing 
him  to  be  an  unprincipled  adventurer  ;  but  what  extraordinary 
power  he  possesses  !  !  Poor  Lady  Chesham  is  let  in  for  6  Glad- 
stones next  Saturday,  having  asked  in  the  1st  place  Mr.  and  Mrs. ; 
Henry  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them.  Is  Valletort  as 
great  a  Tory  as  ever,  and  do  you  fight  about  politics  ?  It  reminds 
me  of  old  Roman  days  when  we  used  to  sit  up  till  3  o'clock 

1  The  subject  was  Parliamentary  reform,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  household 
franchise  should  be  fettered  by  ratepaying  conditions.  An  amendment  to  be  moved  by 
Mr.  Coleridge  (member  for  Exeter)  was  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Opposition 
in  order  to  come  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  Government.  But  before  the  day  arrived 
dissension  broke  out  in  the  Liberal  camp,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  And  after  a 
heated  debate  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment,  making  direct  and  personal  payment 
of  rates  by  the  householder  not  essential  to  the  franchise,  it  was  beaten  by  21  Government 
majority. 
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discussing.  He  was  very  benighted  then.  Poor  old  Jack 
Milbank.  We  will  ask  him  to  Panshanger  next  time  he  comes 
to  England. 

To  his  Mother. 

Cluny  Lodge.    August  21,  1867. 

That  brute  Addy  l  has  never  turned  up,  so  I  am  alone.  Luckily 
it  is  fine  ;  so  what  with  passing  my  days  in  the  society  of  that 
true  gentleman  Cattenach,3  and  being  too  tired  at  night  to  wish 
for  any  society  at  all  I  dare  say  I  shall  do  very  well.  I  did  the 
journey  from  Althorp  in  two  long  days,  which  from  Wrest  or  any 
where  else  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  is  the  best  way  of  doing 
it.  ...  I  was  amused,  but  rather  annoyed,  at  Spencer  meet- 
ing Lord  Alwyne  Compton  at  Northampton,  who  said  to  him 
'  Have  you  heard  of  Cowper's  horrible  accident  ?  '  Spencer  said 
4  Accident.  He  never  had  any  accident.  He  is  staying  with  me 
and  perfectly  well.  It  must  be  all  humbug.'  So  I  shall  go  down 
with  the  Compton  family  as  a  regular  impostor,  not  to  use  a 
worse  expression.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     August  25,  1867. 

Addy  arrived  just  as  I  had  closed  my  last  letter,  but  I  was  too 
tired  to  write  another,  so  I  let  it  go.  It  seems  to  be  all  right  about 
Torloisk.3  I  got  a  very  jolly  cheery  letter  from  Lord  William 
Compton,  the  day  before  yesterday.  Our  weather  has  been 
fine  and  we  have  had  good  sport.  I  killed  two  stags  on  Thursday, 
and  we  each  killed  two  yesterday.  I  am  getting  into  a  little 
better  condition  ;  at  first  I  was  in  despair,  for  I  could  not  walk  a 
yard,  and  thought  that  Middle  age  had  come  suddenly  upon  me. 
The  weather  was  very  hot  and  I  suppose  my  having  taken  no 
exercise  at  all,  owing  to  my  knee,  for  ten  days  before,  was  the 
cause  of  my  debility.  When  I  told  old  Mac  Donald 4  that  Henry 
had  gone  to  America,  he  thought  some  time,  and  then  said  '  Well ! 
I  can't  understand  a  man  who  had  a  chance  of  coming  to  a  forest 
like  this,  doing  such  a  foolish  thing  as  that.' .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Panshanger:  August  25. 

What  a  bore  about  Lord  Alwyne  and  your  knee.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  is  why  Addy  has  not  turned  up.  He  loves  the  girl  like 

1  Earl  Brownlow.  '2  The  head  stalker. 

3  Lord  W.  Compton' s  Scotch  place  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.          4  The  second  stalker. 
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a  sister  ;  and  probably  your  attentions  to  her  at  my  ball,  and  your 
accepting  the  invitation  to  Torloisk,  made  them  think  you  had 
made  up  your  mind  ;  and  your  throwing  over  the  visit,  and  saying 
you  had  hurt  your  knee,  has  made  them  angry,  and  Addy  dont 
like  to  go  to  you.  I  had  to  answer  a  letter  from  Lady  Marian  l 
telling  me  she  could  not  come  here  and  I  mentioned  your  knee  ; 
so  I  hope  they  will  know  that  you  did  not  tell  a  fib  ;  but  I  am  sadly 
vexed  about  the  whole  thing.  .  .  .  Dolly  is  wonderfully  well, 
Amy  not  so  much  so.  ...  We  lead  a  very  pleasant  life  ;  out  a 
good  deal,  and  reading  a  good  deal ;  after  so  many  months  of 
society.  I  hope  to  hear  from  Henry  the  end  of  this  week.  .  .  . 
Adine  says  she  is  wonderfully  better.  Ethel  already  shows  a 
preference  to  Julian  over  her.  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother. 

Cluny  Lodge.     August  28,  1867. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Towser,  which  I  think  you  will  be  able 
to  read  in  spite  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  sea-cows,  who 
are  after  all  probably  cold  blooded  animals  without  much  feeling. 
...  I  am  sorry  you  took  Addy's  not  coming  so  seriously.  If  I 
had  thought  that  you  would,  I  would  have  torn  up  my  letter  when 
he  arrived,  and  written  another.  I  have  killed  7  stags  and  have 
been  shooting  very  well.  Addy  has  been  missing  and  has  only 
killed  two.  I  hear  nothing  from  Uncle  Spencer  ;  but  I  suppose 
he  will  write  soon  to  say  for  certain  if  he  will  be  at  Panshanger 
on  the  3rd.  I  shall  take  Moren  and  Mrs.  Smith  2  South  with  me, 
to  keep  house. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  1,  1867. 

I  can't  say  how  I  pity  you  with  all  your  troubles.  I  hope  the 
temporary  one  of  the  school  teas  is  satisfactorily  over.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  the  other,  I  think  that  health  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
What  a  strange  story  it  all  is.  I  sometimes  almost  envy  people 
who  have  doubts  forced  upon  them  ;  and  am  not  sure  whether 
the  habit  of  putting  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  doubt  forcibly 
out  of  one's  head,  is  really  better  than  going  into  it ;  tho'  it  is 

1  Lady  Marian  Alford,  mother  to  Earl  Brovvnlow,  sister  to  Lord  W.  Compton,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Northampton. 
-  The  cook. 
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the  plan  that  I  have  steadily  followed  ever  since  I  was  10  years 
old,  and  is  certainly  the  pleasantest  for  one's  own  peace  of 
mind.  I  have  no  news  of  any  kind.  .  .  .  We  expect  Arthur 
Scott  tomorrow. 

The  second  trouble  alluded  to  refers  to  his  sister  Amy,  who 
was  then  going  through  a  painful  phase,  owing  to  her  desire  to 
change  her  faith.  Painful  to  herself,  because  she  knew  only  too  well 
what  grief  it  would  cause  her  mother  ;  and  very  painful  evidently 
to  that  mother,  whose  feelings  were  so  antagonistic  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  give 
a  few  extracts  from  an  article  written  at  the  time  of  Amy's  death 
by  Father  Sebastian  Bowden,  and  taken  by  him  from  her  auto- 
biography, which  tells  the  story  of  her  conversion. 

In  the  Tablet  of  November  1906  he  says — 

'  That  it  was  in  Roman  churches,  during  the  winter  of  1863, 
that  she  first  realised  the  truth  of  the  Real  Presence,  of  the 
intercessory  power  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church.  ...  In  the  Spring  of  1864  she  returned  to 
England  ;  and  though  she  believed  in  the  Church,  the  duty  of 
joining  it  had  not  come  home.  She  went  much  into  society, 
and  felt  worldliness  a  danger;  but  Catholicism  was  still  upper- 
most in  her  soul.  She  read  repeatedly  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
lectures  on  "  The  Church "  and  "  The  Holy  Eucharist  "  and 
felt  her  position  as  a  Protestant  unsafe.  In  Feb.  1865,  she 
wrote  anonymously  to  Dr  Manning,  explaining  her  state  and 
misgiving,  and  receiving  his  answer  at  the  Post  office  telling 
her  that  if  she  would  obey  God  she  must  be  received.  She 
did  not  however  take  the  step.  Her  intense  reserve  sealed  her 
lips,  and  feeling  had  so  long  been  a  test  of  her  state  that  when 
anti-Catholic  prejudices  reasserted  themselves,  she  feared  her 
faith  had  gone,  though  as  a  fact  she  never  had  a  doubt.  To  add 
to  her  distress  her  Mother,  suspecting  her  state,  plied  her  with 
questions,  and  Lady  Amabell,  Catholic  at  heart,  Protestant 
without,  constantly  dreaded  an  exposure.  In  1866  a  beloved 
sister,  to  whom  she  confided  her  troubles,  married,  and  Lady 
Amabell  was  left  for  the  next  six  years  to  bear  the  conflict  alone 
between  the  call  of  faith  and  the  fear  of  obeying  its  voice.  Under 
this  stress  the  world  and  its  frivolities  faded  away,  and  she  studied 
incessantly  to  test  the  grounds  of  her  convictions.  The  books  within 
her  reach  at  home  were  "  St.  Cyprian's  Letters  " ;  St.  Vincent  of 
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Lerins'  "  Commonitorium  "  ;  and  Tertullian's  "  De  Prescriptione," 
but  she  mastered  whatever  she  could  find  on  the  subject.  She 
wrote  as  she  read  ;  and  the  result  of  her  toil  saw  light  in  1878, 
after  her  conversion,  in  "Unravelled  Convictions,"  a  work  which 
testifies  both  to  the  extent  of  her  reading,  hold  of  her  subject,  and 
power  of  reasoning.  But  composition  alone  could  not  calm  her 
soul,  and  she  sought  help  in  anonymous  correspondence  with 
the  priest  nearest  her  home,  Father  Wormall,  at  Bedford.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  correspondence,  with  her  usual  reserve,  she  con- 
cealed her  identity,  signing  herself  L.  R.,  the  two  last  letters  of  her 
name.  In  1868,  being  again  pressed  by  her  Mother  as  to  her 
belief,  she  confessed  her  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  consented 
to  wait  three  years  for  reception.  ...  In  1868  the  beloved  sister 
above  mentioned  died,  leaving  partly  to  Lady  Amabell's  care  her 
infant  children.  These  children  absorbed  her  thoughts,  and  as 
her  Mother  warned  her  that  her  reception  would  entail  separation 
from  them,  that  step  was  indefinitely  postponed.  A  tour  abroad 
however  in  the  Pyrenees  renewed  her  courage,  and  on  her  return 
she  announced  her  intention  of  being  at  once  received.  Her 
Mother  after  much  expostulation,  finally  yielded  ;  and  wrote  herself 
to  a  priest  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  ;  but  he  was 
away  from  home  and  no  answer  came.  In  the  consequent  delay, 
the  sight  of  the  misery  she  was  bringing  on  her  family,  and  her 
own  increasing  ill-health,  undermined  Lady  Amabell's  courage, 
and  she  retracted  her  wish  for  reception.  The  recantation  brought 
its  own  Nemesis.  In  spite  of  her  family's  rejoicings  she  grew  worse 
in  health,  narrowly  escaped  brain-fever,  and  only  recovered  to  live 
in  a  state  of  fixed  melancholy. 

*  From  this  state  of  misery  she  was  rescued  again  in  an  unlocked 
for  manner.  Being  on  a  prolonged  visit  to  a  leading  Irvingite  lady, 
she  was  pressed  with  the  argument  that  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Church  had  retained  nearly  every  Catholic  doctrine  except  the 
Papal  supremacy;  and  Lady  Amabell,  eager  to  find  rest  at  any 
cost,  was  almost  persuaded  to  join  that  body.  Her  Mother 
however,  alarmed  at  such  a  possibility,  insisted  on  her  immediate 
return  home.  She  had  rather  her  daughter  were  a  Catholic,  than 
an  Irvingite  ;  for  Romanism,  with  all  its  errors,  was  in  her  opinion, 
a  reality ;  the  so-called  Apostolic  Church  a  sham.  Light  gradually 
returned  to  the  wanderer's  soul.  Through  the  medium  of  a  lady 
friend,  a  Catholic,  to  whom  she  at  last  unbosomed  herself,  she  saw 
a  priest,  but  to  him  she  only  showed  her  doubts  and  difficulties 
and  he  hesitated  to  receive  her.  Again  the  light  was  failing. 
Three  years  since,  at  Merry's,  in  France,  she  had  formed  the  rash 
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and  irrational  resolve,  that  if  she  found  herself  unmoved  in  the 
presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  would  know  all  was  lost. 
For  three  years  she  had  never  entered  a  Catholic  church,  lest 
the  test  should  fail  and  pronounce  her  doom.  But  God  was 
merciful.  Against  her  will  she  was  taken  to  Benediction,  the 
Divine  Presence  was  realised,  and  her  old  faith  returned.  She 
sent  for  Father  Wormall,  who  by  the  correspondence  already 
mentioned,  knew  well  the  state  of  her  soul,  and  by  him  she  was 
received  into  the  Church,  May  28th,  1872,  being  then  26  years  of 
age.' 

I  think  what  Amy  went  through  during  these  eight  years  told 
permanently  upon  her  character  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  knew 
her  well  as  a  girl,  although  Adine  was  my  friend  of  the  three,  when 
we  were  all  young  and  before  we  all  married.  Amy,  in  those  days, 
was  a  happy,  boyish  kind  of  creature,  always  ready  for  a  romp  or 
a  fight ;  but  the  reserve  of  which  Father  Bowden  speaks  grew  upon 
her,  and  made  a  gulf  between  her  and  her  family  which  she  never 
quite  bridged  over.  She  was  silent  and  difficult  to  reach  ;  but  she 
had  a  warm  heart  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  was  a  true 
friend ;  and  in  all  our  long  intercourse  I  never  remember  anything 
but  kind  and  willing  sympathy.  She  was  much  younger  than 
Francis,  and  though,  consequently,  never  very  intimate,  he  always 
had  a  true  brotherly  affection  for  her ;  and  I  remember  when  she 
was  ill  at  Malta,  about  the  year  1897,  he  wanted  to  start  off  at  once 
to  look  after  her.  She  was  a  good  woman,  and  all  she  did  was  well 
weighed  and  from  the  best  motives.  She  married  Lord  Walter 
Kerr  in  1873,  and  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  gave, 
as  she  thought  right,  the  eldest  son  to  the  Church  as  a  priest,  and 
the  eldest  daughter  to  the  Church  as  a  nun.  Her  religion  and  her 
family  were  her  only  thought.  She  had  a  perfect  temper,  and  I 
never  heard  her  say  a  cross  word  to,  or  of,  anyone ;  and  she  was 
unfailingly  good  to  me.  Francis  left  her  the  Brocket  Estate  and 
the  Melbourne  House  and  property  in  Derbyshire,  with  remainder 
to  her  second  son.  She  died  there  on  October  15,  1907. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  letters. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     September  5,  1867. 

Uncle  Spencer  arrived  tonight,  after  putting  me  off  two  days, 
one  after  another,  and  leaving  me  alone  ;  which  by  an  odd  fatality 
seems  always  to  happen  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  settling  in  a 
new  place.  This  is  the  worst  year  for  partridges  ever  known  here. 
I  have  been  out  two  days  and  got  10  brace  each  day,  tho'  I  shot 
better  than  usual.  .  .  .  That  idiot  Roe,  the  house  carpenter,  has 
knocked  a  great  hole  in  the  Burgomaster  in  putting  him  up  in  the 
gallery.  I  had  an  interview  with  him  yesterday  and  blew  him  up. 
He  did  not  seem  half  as  sorry  as  he  ought.  .  .  .  The  pictures  have 
come  back  from  the  Exhibition  without  a  scratch  and  are  all  hung 
up.  ... 

To  the  Same. 

Glenquoich.     September  11,  1867. 

I  came  here  on  Tues:  when  Henry  went  South.  Among  other 
people  here  are  the  Leslies,  who  are  going  to  the  Dacres,  then  to 
the  Marjoribankes,  both  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  therefore 
have  been  obliged  to  ask  them  to  Cluny,  where  they  come  on  the 
4th  Oct.  I  am  going  to  Londesborough  to  shoot  on  the  14th.  It  is 
funny  his  having  a  party  so  soon.  I  got  a  curious  letter  from  him 
saying,  '  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  be  married, 
will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  Grimston  on 
Oct.  14.'  I  go  to  the  Black  Mount  on  Tuesday  next,  and  will 
write  to  you  from  there.  I  killed  a  stag  on  my  own  ground  on 
Tuesday,  and  one  here  on  Wed:  but  made  two  disgraceful  misses 
today.  We  start  to  drive  a  wood  at  7  tomorrow,  and  breakfast 
at  6  ;  so  as  it  is  now  12  I  will  bid  you  good-night. 

To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  27,  1867. 

You  have  never  told  us  where  to  direct  to,  so  we  go  on  with 
Countess  Cowper,  Lowestoft,  on  the  chance.  .  .  .  We  are  alone, 
and  shall  remain  so  ;  for  Clare  and  Lane  1  went  sooner  than  I 
expected  ;  and  Caryl  Molyneux  fell  down  at  Greenock  and  sprained 

1  The  Rev.  C.  G.  Lane. 
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his  ankle.  Reggie  Talbot  offered  himself,  but  I  thought  I  had  no 
room,  and  asked  him  to  come  later,  which  he  could  not  do.  How- 
ever we  do  very  well,  at  least  I  do,  and  Dolly  does  not  seem  bored. 
Our  weather  is  atrocious,  but  I  have  been  out  every  day,  and  had 
great  sport.  On  Thursday  7  good  stags,  a  thing  never  before 
heard  of  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  which  you  may  tell  to 
Bedfordshire  neighbours  as  a  proof  of  the  skill  of  their  Lord 
Lieutenant.  (By  the  bye,  I  forgot  you  are  not  there.)  A  Royal 
yesterday,  if  you  know  what  that  means  ;  and  one  weighing  15^ 
stone  the  day  before.  When  do  you  think  of  having  your  ball  ? 
I  am  engaged  to  Henry  Cotterell  on  the  25th  of  Nov,  and  should 
like  to  have  my  Panshanger  shooting  as  soon  after  as  possible,  so 
as  not  to  clash  with  Goderich.  I  shall  be  back  from  Paris  soon 
after  the  1st.  When  shall  you  be  at  Wrest  ?  If  you  are  there 
I  will  spend  a  few  days  there  before  going  to  Paris  to  see  the 
Exhibition. 

On  October  2  he  writes :  '  Yesterday  I  killed  the  largest  stag 
ever  killed  here,  except  one,  18  stone  7  Ibs.' 

From  his  Mother. 

Scarborough.     October  6. 

I  think  of  having  my  ball  on  the  14th  Nov:  .  .  .  What 
wonderful  sport  you  have  had  !  Goderich  writes  in  despair. 
The  weather  too  horrible,  and  I  fancy  they  have  not  had  anything 
like  your  sport.  .  .  .  Fred  Vyner  *  came  for  a  night.  Such  a  dear 
attractive  young  man,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  very  good 
mover  and  walker,  and  curiously  like  what  his  father  was  at  his 
age.  He  quite  startles  me  when  I  see  him.  He  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Ireland,2  and  of  his  tour,  and  of  poor  Lord  Bute,  who 

1  Fred  Vyner  was  the  youngest  son  of  Lady  Mary  Vyner,  and  was  murdered  by  brigands 
in  Greece  in  1870.     The  story  was  a  very  painful  one.     He  and  the  party  he  was  with 
were  visiting  Marathon  from  Athens,  and  were  all  taken ;  and  one  was  sent  back  to  procure 
the  ransom.     They  cast  lots  for  who  should  return,  and  Fred  drew  it,  but  gave  it  up  to  the 
married  man  of  the  party.     The  ransom  was  procured,  but,  owing  to  delays  and  diffi- 
culties about  reaching  the  brigands,  who  suspected  soldiers  were  being  sent  after  them, 
all  the  prisoners  were  killed. 

2  Ireland  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great  unrest.      We  read  in  Lord  Granville'a 
Life  that  '  an  agitation,  partly  agrarian  and  partly  revolutionary,  was  taking  place.     The 
Fenian  movement  had  even  transferred  itself  to  England,  and  the  project  of  an  attack  on 
Chester  Castle  was  discovered  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  it.     A  rescue  of  convicted 
prisoners  was  devised  at  Manchester,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  Clerkenwell 
Prison.     As   a  remedy,  large  districts  in   Ireland  were   proclaimed  under  the  Peace 
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seems  clever  and  amiable  but  quite  wretchedly  morbid  and  sus- 
picious of  every  thing.  He  is  not  sure  if  he  will  become  a  R.C. 
but  will  not  decide  for  a  year.  He  thinks  a  great  deal  of  theology. 
Has  been  twice  to  Jerusalem  and  will  return  there  this  winter, 
so  he  may  become  a  Jew.  We  hear  nothing  of  Washington  or 
Lisbon,  in  spite  of  the  M.  Post  saying  Sir  Augustus  Paget  will 
probably  go  to  Washington,  and  Mr.  Fane  to  Florence.  .  .  . 
God  bless  you  dear  old  Nimrod. 

To  his  Mother. 

Paris.     October  27,  1867. 

.  .  .  Paris  is  full  of  people  ;  lots  of  English.  The  Granvilles, 
Spencers,  Dudleys,  Boo  Leslie,1  William  Harcourt  &c.  &c. 
I  dine  with  the  Granvilles  tonight.  I  dined  with  Adine  on  Friday 
and  found  Lady  Westmoreland  and  Bob  Dundas,  and  William 
Harcourt.  We  are  going  to  shoot  with  Johnny  Stanley  on  Tuesday, 
and  sleep  there  afterwards.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  a  French 
chasse  is  like.  (Monday.)  I  was  interrupted  yesterday,  and 
have  just  time  to  finish  my  letter  today  in  a  hurried  manner. 
I  had  a  pleasant  dinner  last  night.  We  had  that  strange  chap 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who  is  really  very  agreeable  ;  more  so  I  think 
than  his  brother.  People  are  all  furious  here  about  Italy.3  I  don't 
suppose  anything  ever  was  more  bungled  in  both  countries.  I 
have  asked  the  Granvilles  to  Panshanger  on  the  9th.  The  Spencers 
left  on  Sat:  but  I  think  I  shall  write  to  them  for  the  same  time,  and 
I  must  ask  the  Cotterells  some  time  or  other,  and  the  9th  is  the 

Preservation  Act ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  ;  and  the  leading  newspapers  in 
Dublin  were  prosecuted  for  the  publication  of  seditious  libels.  The  condition  of  affairs 
could  not  be  more  serious.  And  in  June  1867  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Granville  decided 
to  ...  suggest  the  revival  of  the  Appropriation  Clauses,  proposed  many  years  before  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  whereby  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church  were  to  be  appropriated  to 
secular  uses.  These  proposals  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835  and 
1836,  and  the  present  proposals  were  another  and  last  opportunity  given  to  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Ireland  to  accept  reform  and  save  itself  as  an  Establishment.  Like  other  and 
earlier  opportunities,  it  was  lost ;  and  the  promises  to  make  "  proposals  of  a  truly  liberal 
character,"  with  which  the  Government  opened  the  session,  eventually  "  dwindled  down  " 
to  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  prisons  and  workhouses.' 
Life  of  the  Second  Earl  Oranville,  by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  vol.  i.  p.  516. 

1  Lady  Constance  Leslie. 

'  An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  autumn  in  the  Papal  States  ;  and  on  September  23 
Garibaldi  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  Government  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  Papal  territory.  Various  engagements  took  place  between  the  Papal  troops  and  the 
insurgents  commanded  by  Garibaldi's  son  Menotti ;  when  suddenly  Napoleon,  Emperor 
of  the  French,  interfered,  and,  by  sending  a  force  to  Rome,  he  put  a  stop  to  the  invasion. 
Annual  Register,  vol.  cix.  p.  250. 
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only  time  I  can  think  of  for  them.  They  won't  know  the  others 
but  it  cant  be  helped.  I  have  got  Towser  ;  whom  by  the  way,  I 
saw  in  London  in  great  force  on  the  2nd.  He  had  wonderful 
sport,  and  no  accident  of  any  kind. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.    October  31. 
[Addressed  to  St.  James's  Square.] 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  fair  passage,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  very 
rough.  .  .  . 

All  my  people,  I  mean  men  and  swells,  have  failed  for  the  18th, 
so  we  shall  shoot  here  13th  and  14th.  Shepperd  says  he  has 
lots  of  game.  The  Talbots  and  a  few  men  come  on  the  18th,  and 
if  in  your  travels  you  can  find  any  one  to  ask,  pray  pray  do.  I 
have  written  to  Towser  for  the  12th  as  I  still  want  2  men,  and  I 
should  be  glad  of  4.  9  have  not  answered  but  I  have  got  8  and  if 
we  have  any  luck  there  will  not  be  more  than  14  to  shoot  !!!!!!! 
A  letter  from  Henry  which  I  will  keep  till  you  come.  They  have 
had  a  dangerous  journey  to  the  farthest  point  West  where  there 
is  a  City  building  4  months  old,  with  such  an  amiable  population 
that  you  sleep,  eat,  and  walk,  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand.  7$ 
deaths  since  it  began,  only  5  natural  ones.  .  .  . l 

Panshanger.    December  15. 
[Addressed  to  Studley  Royal,  Ripon.] 

.  .  .  Digby  the  shepherd  was  in  town  yesterday,  and  has 
brought  back  great  accounts  of  Fenianism,  Clerkenwell  rescues, 
blowings  up,  and  deaths,  which  sounds  like  a  continuation  of 
Motley's  war  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  I  am  anxiously  waiting 

for  my  Times,  which  is  either  detained  in  London,  or  the 

servants  are  reading  it  downstairs.  .  .  .  Rain,  rain,  rain.  I  hope 
you  are  better  off. 

The  letters  for  this  year  conclude  with  one  from  Henry,  dated 
Washington,  December  7  : — 

My  dear  Francis, — I  have  this  moment  got  your  letter,  sent 
ages  ago  from  London,  and  which  has  been  following  me  about. 
The  only  one  of  all,  which  has  gone  wrong.  We  have  been  here 
all  this  week.  Mopping  up  our  celebrities,  and  seeing  the  sights 

1  I  believe  this  was  a  Mormon  city,  to  which  I  know  he  went  while  travelling  in  America. 

M 
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of  the  place.  I  heard  the  debate  about  impeachment ;  being 
admitted  by  privilege  to  the  floor  of  the  house,  sitting  like  any  one 
else  with  a  table  and  desk,  and  I  have  a  very  shrewd  suspicion  that 
on  one  occasion  of  adjournment,  I  voted,  but  do  not  quite  know. 
We  had  a  private  audience  with  the  President,1  being  taken  there 
by  Seward,  and  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him  which  was 
interesting.  Certainly  America  is  a  Paradise  for  strangers  in  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  get  at  whoever  is  worth  seeing,  and  the 
openness  with  which  they  are  met.  Public  men  live  so  en  evidence 
here  and  are  so  accustomed  to  be  put  through  their  paces,  that 
they  require  very  little  drawing  out,  and  will  tell  you  at  once  what- 
ever they  will  tell  any  body.  The  President  is  very  grave  and 
determined  looking.  Seward  said  he  had  only  made  two  jokes  in 
his  life,  both  during  the  last  week.  This  unusual  gaiety  being  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  support  he  has  received  from  public 
opinion  during  the  last  elections.  He  has  had  a  very  hard  fight 
with  congress  and  his  cabinet,  both  against  him,  and  not  able 
to  replace  the  latter.  Seward  himself  looks  an  old  driveller,  very 
important  and  fussy,  and  mumbling  so  low  that  you  cannot  catch 
what  he  says,  though  it  is  generally  something  about  the  ancient 
Romans.  Grant  just  like  his  photographs,  but  so  shy  in  woman's 
society  where  alone  I  have  seen  him  that  he  quite  shakes  ;  in  men's 
society  he  is  perfectly  silent  unless  anyone  speaks  about  horses, 
which  are  his  passion,  but  he  is  a  phenomenon  in  this  country  ; 
the  one  public  man  whose  opinions  are  a  mystery.  Democrats 
and  Radicals  both  claim  him,  and  no  one  knows  which  are  right. 
They  say  he  is  not  ambitious  but  would  like  to  retire  quietly  to 
his  farm  and  raise  horses,  but  he  will  probably  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent. Sumner,  the  leader  of  the  Radicals  in  the  senate,  you  may 
have  met  in  England.  He  is  in  great  trouble  now,  his  wife  having 
gone  off  with  a  German  Baron  attached  to  the  Prussian  Legation. 
He  is  supposed  not  to  be  so  good  as  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  is 
curious  how  coolly  all  the  papers  allude  to  the  fact.  I  have  just 
been  reading  some  leader  on  a  recent  speech,  which  remarks  thus 
incidentally,  '  but  this  bloodthirsty  malignity  is  no  unusual  accom- 
paniment of  physical  impotence.'  Thad.  Stevens,  the  inexorable 
Radical,  80  years  old,  with  a  black  wig,  with  no  lungs  left ;  but 
they  say  is  kept  alive  entirely  by  the  force  of  his  will,  and  in  spite 
of  his  pulmonary  complaint  has  got  an  organ  like  Stratheden's. 
We  go  off  on  Monday  ;  come  South,  reversing  Sherman's  march  ; 
coming  out  by  Chattanooga  instead  of  coming  in.  We  mean  to 

1  President  Andrew  Johnson. 
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pay  a  visit  to  a  Georgian  plantation  where  the  Kings,  some 
*  relations '  of  Morley,1  live.  We  have  given  up  Cuba  .... 
we  are  neither  of  us  so  keen  about  the  long  journeys  as  we  were. 
We  mean  to  sail  in  the  Scotia  on  the  8th.  .  .  .  yours  ever. 

H.  C. 

A  slight  passage  of  arms  took  place  during  this  year  between 
Francis  and  Lord  Salisbury  (James  Brownlow  William,  second 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  died  the  following  year,  April  1868) ; 
and,  as  it  concerns  a  little  bit  of  the  Panshanger  estate,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  it.  The  correspondence  between  them  tells 
the  story.  It  is  labelled  '  Correspondence  between  me  and 
Lord  Salisbury  about  the  encroachments  near  Attimore  Hall, 
June  and  July  1867.  Cowper.' 

Panshanger.   June  28,  1867. 

Dear  Lord  Salisbury, — Your  agent  has  lately  caused  a  fence  to 
be  put  up  enclosing  the  narrow  slip  of  green  on  each  side  of  a  road 
near  Attimore  Hall,  severing  my  land  from  the  road  and  depriving 
it  of  its  natural  frontage.  This  land  was  received  in  exchange  from 
you  in  1850  and  I  find  no  mention  of  any  right  to  put  up  any  such 
fences  being  reserved  by  you  at  the  time.  There  was  also  a  little 
bit  of  green  enclosed  near  Stanborough,  joining  my  land.  Gates 
also  were  put  up  at  each  end  of  a  lane  near  Handside  farm,  and 
this  lane  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  open,  and  which  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  Lady  Palmerston's  property,  and  on  the 
other  to  a  great  extent  by  mine,  was  to  my  utter  astonishment  let 
by  you  to  my  tenant.  Mr.  Dagg,3  in  answer  to  remonstrances  from 
my  agent,  claimed  on  your  behalf  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  a  right 
to  do  all  that  has  been  done  ;  and  from  what  I  hear  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  further  enclosures  are  intended,  which  would 
be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  value  of  my  property.  I  was  so 
taken  by  surprise  at  these  fences  and  gates  being  put  up  without 
any  notice  being  given  to  me,  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  pause 
and  make  some  enquiry  before  taking  any  steps.  Every  investiga- 
tion that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  only  makes  it  more  clear  to 
me,  that  Mr.  Dagg  acted  under  a  complete  misapprehension,  and 
that  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  do  on  your  behalf  what  he 
has  done.  Rights  however  might  perhaps  be  established  if  no 

1  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  his  travelling  companion. 

2  Lord  Salisbury's  agent. 

M  2 
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measures  were  taken,  and  if  the  fences  were  permitted  to  grow.  I 
had  therefore  in  self  defence  only  one  course  to  pursue,  which  was  to 
cause  all  these  fences  gates  &c.  to  be  removed  with  as  little  damage 
to  the  material  as  possible  ;  and  I  think  it  only  fair  to  you  to  lose 
no  time  in  informing  you  of  what  has  taken  place. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  truly, 

COWPER. 

Francis's  own  account  of  the  removal  of  the  fences  was  one  he 
delighted  in  telling.  They  chose  a  moonlight  night,  and  had  every 
farm-cart  available  ready  to  remove  the  impediments  off  his  ground. 
He  got  a  large  gang  of  men  together,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  accompanied  them  to  the  spot,  when  in  about  two  hours 
they  removed  everything  and  laid  it  all  carefully  on  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury's ground ;  and,  without  being  discovered,  returned  to  bed  ; 
and  he  sent  off  his  letter  to  arrive  at  Hatfield  at  eight  o'clock.  It 
appears,  he  was  advised  by  his  lawyers  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  do,  and  then  to  leave  it  to  the  other  side  to  take  law  action  if 
they  liked.  Any  way,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Now  to  continue 
the  correspondence. 

Hatfield.    June  28,  1867. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  notice  from  one  of  my  people  that  you  had 
caused  a  fence  that  was  put  up  along  a  slip  of  waste  adjoining  your 
property  to  be  pulled  up  in  the  course  of  last  night.  You  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  much  regret  that  you  should  have 
proceeded  without  previous  communication  with  me,  in  so  decisive 
a  manner,  and  I  think  you  would  not  have  done  so  if  you  had 
been  aware  of  what  has  passed  upon  the  subject.  On  the  first 
notice  that  you  objected  to  the  enclosure  to  which  you  allude  in 
February  last,  my  agent  wrote  to  yours  that  the  land  was  at  your 
service,  either  as  a  copyholder  leaseholder  or  by  way  of  exchange, 
and  expressing  no  doubt  that  they  could  come  to  an  arrangement. 
No  answer  has  been  returned  to  this  letter  or  further  notice  taken 
of  the  matter.  With  reference  .to  the  lane  near  Stanborough  which 
has  been  long  disused,  I  do  not  claim  the  right  of  stopping  it,  but 
I  do  claim  the  right  of  pasturage,  and  my  Agent  ordered  gates  to  be 
put  up  at  each  end  and  let  the  pasturage  to  your  tenant  at  a  trifling 
rent.  The  object  of  my  enclosures  has  been  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
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very  growing  nuisance  of  tramps  encamping  and  driving  stock 
upon  the  slips  of  waste.  Their  value  is  in  fact  nominal,  except 
where  there  may  be  a  stick  or  two  of  timber  upon  them.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  say  more  at  present.  I  fear  that  it  will  be 
necessary  that  some  arrangement  should  be  come  to  between  us, 
and  I  should  deeply  lament  that  so  trifling  a  matter  should  compel 
us  to  enter  into  an  expensive  litigation,  believe  me,  yours  very 
truly,  GASCOYNE  SALISBURY. 

The  Earl  Cowper,  K.G. 

4  St.  James's  Square.    July  1,  1867. 

Dear  Lord  Salisbury, — There  are  one  or  two  remarks  which 
you  must  allow  me  to  make  on  your  letter  of  the  28th.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Mr.  Dagg  offered  me  the  purchase  of  the  enclosed 
land,  but  as  I  held  and  still  hold  that  it  was  not  yours  to  sell, 
and  as  any  letter  of  mine  shewing  that  I  even  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  purchasing,  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  my 
case  hereafter,  I  should  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  reply. 
With  regard  to  the  lane  which  you  say  you  had  no  intention  of 
stopping,  I  of  course  at  once  accept  your  explanation  of  your 
intentions  ;  but  you  must  admit  that  when  I  saw  a  gate  with 
a  chain  and  padlock  at  each  end,  I  had  some  excuse  for 
misinterpreting  them. 

Again  as  I  saw  large  pieces  of  waste  land  joining  your  own 
property  left  unenclosed  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  enclosures 
opposite  my  land  were  mainly  intended  to  prevent  tramps  from 
encamping  there.  You  have  probably  heard  that  I  was  personally 
present  at  the  pulling  down  of  the  fence,  and  it  has  struck  me  since 
that  this  might  possibly  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  apparent 
violence  of  the  proceeding  on  my  part.  I  wish  therefore  to  explain 
that  I  was  induced  to  go  there  entirely  from  the  apprehension  that 
a  disturbance  might  possibly  take  place,  supposing  any  of  your 
people  to  attempt  to  interfere,  and  from  the  feeling  that  my  presence 
would  prevent  a  collision  which  I  would  on  no  account  have 
permitted.  I  fully  concur  with  you  in  the  hope  that  it  may  still 
be  possible  to  avoid  an  expensive  litigation  about  so  trifling  a 
matter. 

Believe  me  to  remain  yours  truly, 

COWPER. 

>» 

Hatfield.    July  3,  1867 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the 
1st  July,  and  can  only  repeat  the  expression  of  my  regret  that  you 
should  have  been  advised  to  take  the  measures  you  did  with 
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reference  to  this  unlucky  enclosure.  It  leaves  no  course  open  to 
me  but  to  place  the  protection  of  my  rights  in  the  hands  of  my 
solicitor.  I  will  only  add  that  the  chains  and  padlocks  which 
appear  to  have  given  you  offence,  were  attached  to  the  gates  at 
the  desire  of  your  tenant,  and  the  key  was  given  to  him,  in  whose 
possession  I  believe  it  still  remains. 

Believe  me  yours  truly, 

GASCOYNE  SALISBURY. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  last  letter  is  written,  in  Francis's 
handwriting,  *  And  he  did  not  go  to  law  after  all.  C.' 

1868 

There  are  no  letters  from  Francis  to  his  mother  during  this 
year — it  is  supposed  a  bundle  was  burnt  inadvertently,  which 
probably  contained  them — and  only  very  few  from  her  to  him. 
There  was  a  general  election  in  November,  and  Henry  was 
canvassing  all  September  and  October,  and  could  not  have  been 
at  Cluny.  He  was  returned  for  Hertford  again,  together  with 
H.  R.  Brand  (afterwards  Lord  Hampden)  and  Mr.  Abel  Smith. 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  in  as  Prime  Minister,  for  the  first  time  (in 
succession  to  Lord  Russell). 

During  a  general  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  April  2, 
respecting  various  orders,  questions,  duties  of  members  in  attend- 
ance in  the  House,  &c.,  Francis  made  a  short  speech,  again  urging 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  members  were  compelled  to 
take  their  share  in  the  private  business  of  the  House. 

Lady  Cowper's  letters  are  addressed  to  Cluny. 

Wrest  Park.     September. 

My  dearest  Child, — I  hope  you  are  safe  again  at  Cluanie  and 
will  have  good  weather.  Henry  had  4  fine  days  before  he  left  and 
came  back  because  Billy  made  a  mistake  of  a  week  in  the  day  the 
Liberals  are  to  meet  to  settle  about  a  contest.  .  .  .  Henry  will 
explain  that  his  family  having  paid  for  2  expensive  elections  he 
can't  expect  them  to  do  the  same  thing  every  3  years,  so  he  will 
put  down  £2,000  and  hopes  that  the  Party  will  say  what  they  will 
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do,  and  he  don't  think  they  will  make  up  much  more,  so  the  contest 
will  drop.  You  see  we  have  not  many  rich  Liberals.  Lord  Essex 
and  Booth  might  give  each  £500,  but  Clarendon  and  Ebury  have 
each  their  own  elections,  and  Dacre  likewise. 

Julian  and  Adine  go  to  Brighton  on  Monday  ;  she  dont  gain 
strength.  .  .  .  Julian  has  been  writing  an  article  for  the  Xmas 
Quarterly  or  Edinburgh,  on  George  Eliot's  works  and  principles. 
His  great  work  is  still  on  the  stocks,  but  probably  will  never  be 
finished.  I  am  glad  he  writes  for  otherwise  I  fear  he  would  dwell 
too  much  upon  his  health,  which  certainly  is  nothing  to  boast  of. 
Indeed  I  never  saw  such  a  delicate  couple.  Lady  Marian  Alford  * 
comes  today  till  Sat:,  and  as  I  am  still  very  deaf  and  stupid  (tho' 
better)  I  am  glad  I  have  got  Julian  and  Henry  to  amuse  her.  I 
shall  take  her  a  drive  in  the  gardens  tomorrow  in  the  gold  Carriage, 
which  is  just  made  for  her.  Harriet  Waldegrave  was  so  charmed 
with  it  that  she  made  Amy  drive  her  round  the  Park  in  it.  But 
Lady  Marian  will  make  a  much  grander  Aurora.  .  .  . 

your  A.  F.  COWPER. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     September  7. 
[Addressed  to  Cluny  Lodge.] 

I  am  glad  to  think  you  are  home  again  across  the  stormy 
ocean.  What  a  bore  it  must  be  to  have  a  home  half  way  to 
America  and  never  to  be  able  to  get  there  without  being  sick.  .  .  . 
What  a  droll  education  Olly's 2  has  been,  very  like  Louis  15th  who 
never  learnt  anything  he  did  not  like,  was  never  contradicted, 
and  went  out  shooting  from  10  to  50  years  old.  I  have  been 
reading  about  him  in  Barbier.  .  .  .  Lady  Marian  stayed  one  night 

1  Lady  Marian  Alford,  eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Northampton,  sister  of 
my  father.    She  married  Viscount  Alford  (eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  Brownlow),  who  died 
in  1851,  and  had  two  sons.     The  eldest  succeeded  to  his  grandfather  in  1853  and  died  at 
Mentone  in  1867,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Adelbert  Wellington  Brownlow, 
third  and  present  earl.     He  married,  June  1868,  Lady  Adelaide  Talbot,  daughter  of  the 
eighteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Lady  Marian  Alford,  my  aunt,  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
A  great  artist ;  for  she  threw  artistic  work  into  all  she  did  ;  and  herself  drew  and  painted 
extremely  well.     She  was  well  read,  and  very  agreeable ;  and  her  entertaining  at  Ashridge 
during  her  son's  life  was  famed.     The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  her  daughter,  Princess 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck  (mother  of  Queen  Mary),  were  constant  guests ;  and  all  the  best 
blood  and  brains  in  the  country.       All  she  did,  she  di  J  well,  and  spared  neither  pains  nor 
money.     She  was  a  sort  of  fairy  godmother  to  all  of  us  children  and  gave  us  all  we  could 
want  before  we  wished  for  it ;  generous  to  a  fault,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world. 
Francis  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  liked  being  in  her  company. 

2  Earl  de  Grey  succeeded  his  father  as  Marquis  of  Ripon  in  1909. 
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only,  as  she  had  to  go  to  Belton  about  the  Grantham  election. 
She  is  grown  thinner  and  much  quieter.  She  says  she  cant  think 
of  all  she  did  in  London  at  the  time  of  Addy's  marriage  without 
shuddering,  that  her  brain  was  in  such  a  state  she  had  to  lie  still 
for  3  days  with  a  bag  of  ice  on  her  head.  She  is  quite  changed  now, 
and  very  sensible.  Loves  Adelaide  very  much,  and  she  and  Addy 
are  on  the  best  terms.  She  gave  me  a  curious  account  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  them  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  says  that  the 
eldest  was  her  idol,  and  from  all  she  had  to  do  for  his  health  she 
was  almost  forced  to  neglect  Addy,  who  in  consequence  did  not 
live  much  at  home,  and  grew  to  be  very  reserved  with  her.  .  .  . 
She  means  to  go  to  Rome  this  winter  in  order  to  leave  them  quite 
to  themselves.  She  is  wonderfully  fond  of  you  and  independently 
of  any  hopes  she  had  of  other  things,  would  like  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  you  for  yourself.  I  really  am  very  fond  of  her  and  was  very 
glad  to  see  her.  Adine  does  not  improve,  her  throat  is  so  relaxed 
that  she  never  ceases  coughing  for  a  moment.  They  go  to  Brighton 
on  Monday  which  I  am  glad  of  (tho5  I  am  sorry  to  lose  her),  for 
I  am  sure  nothing  but  sea  air  will  do  her  good.  .  .  .  We  go  to 
the  Halifaxes  on  Wed:  and  then  to  Whitby,  which  I  am  told  is 
beautiful.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time  to  write  provisional  epitaphs 
on  one's  friends ;  and  Francis  wrote  the  following  one  on  Lady 
Marian : — 

Provisional  Epitaph  on  a  Lady. 

Here,  where  no  irritation  fires  the  breast, 
Here,  where  at  length  the  restless  are  at  rest, 
Allay'd  at  last  the  fever  and  the  fret, 
Let  her  repose  who  ne'er  reposed  as  yet. 
Ah  !    that  kind  heart  that  ever  felt  for  woe, 
That  generous  hand  so  ready  to  bestow ; 
That  wit  once  prompt  so  brilliantly  to  shine, 
That  high-born  grace  which  spoke  her  ancient  line. 
If  Heaven,  as  chanted  by  the  monks  of  old, 
Is  roof'd  with  precious  stones  and  paved  with  gold, 
If  throng'd  its  courts  with  princes  and  with  powers, 
If  rapturous  music  gladdens  all  their  hours  ; 
If  priceless  crowns  adorn  each  radiant  brow, 
No  happier  denizen  of  Heaven  than  thou. 
January  26,  1875. 
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To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  16,  1868. 
[To  Wrest.] 

As  Mama  has  taken  to  only  write  to  me  every  ten  days  and  as 
there  is  no  other  member  of  the  family  here  to  get  letters,  and  as 
I  like  occasionally  to  hear  from  Home,  I  set  to  work  to  try  and 
establish  a  correspondence  with  you.  One's  first  impression  on 
coming  here  after  Harris,  is  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  trees  again, 
so  you  may  imagine  what  Harris  must  be.  There  is  literally  nothing 
there  with  a  leaf  on.  ...  I  was  out  today  and  got  a  small  stag. 
Camperdown  *  comes  tomorrow  and  I  hope  Prinsep 2.  .  .  .  The 
cornice  3  is  finished  and  looks  very  well.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     September  29. 

I  am  off  for  Hickleton  *  tomorrow  so  please  address  direct  to 
Royal  Hotel,  Whitby,  whenever  you  condescend  to  write.  Adine 
has  been  very  poorly  since  she  got  to  Brighton,  all  the  results  of 
nursing  when  she  was  not  fit  for  it.  But  she  has  weaned  her 
child,  and  is  under  a  good  doctor  who  understands  her  case,  is  not 
alarmed,  and  says  in  time  she  will  get  quite  right,  but  I  am  sorry 
for  the  drawback.  The  girls  are  gone  mad  about  emigration  and 
are  emigrating  30  souls  to  New  Zealand  regardless  of  expense. 
It  is  a  great  mercy  to  get  the  poor  things  off,  for  they  are  waiting 
for  them  at  Canterbury  to  give  them  work.  They  may  end  by 
buying  land.  And  we  have  so  many  too  many  people  on  our 
hands,  that  we  are  too  glad  to  thin  the  population.  I  also  shall 
be  able  to  employ  some  at  home  occasionally  thro'  the  winter  and 
by  that  means  joined  to  soup  &c.  I  hope  we  shall  pull  through  ; 
but  it  is  hard  work.  Today  is  Henry's  Liberal  Meeting  in  London 
and  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  result.  Trethewy  says  no  one 
at  the  meeting  the  other  day  alluded  to  a  contest ;  that  Henry  spoke 
very  well  and  was  very  well  received.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Hickleton.     September  30. 

I  go  to  Whitby  on  Sat:  or  Monday.  I  shall  be  only  an  hour 
from  Scarbro',  so  I  hope  you  will  come  and  sleep  there  on  your 

1  Earl  of  Camperdown.  2  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  the  artist. 

3  Cornice  in  sitting- room  of  stag's-horns ;  now  in  downstairs  west  passage  at  Panshanger. 
All  shot  by  him  and  his  friends. 

4  Lord  Halifax's  place.     He  was  better  known  as  Sir  Charles  Wood.    He  held  many 
public  offices  and  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Viscount  Halifax  in  1866 ,  and  died  in  1885. 
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way  from  Lord  Londesborough's.  I  go  to  Newby,  and  shall  be 
at  Wrest  on  the  3rd  or  4th.  of  Nov:  Do  you  mean  to  have  a  man's 
party  for  shooting  ?  or  a  woman's  at  Panshanger  ?  If  the  latter 
I  could  go  over  from  Wrest  to  help  you  and  return.  Also  let  me 
know  in  time  if  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  Wrest  for  the  ball 
either  the  end  of  Nov:  or  1st  week  in  Dec:  I  find  the  people  are 
looking  forward  to  it,  so  perhaps  I  ought  to  give  one  this  year 
as  usual.  But  it  must  depend  upon  you,  and  I  would  not  have 
it  if  you  could  not  come.  I  hear  thro'  Lady  Rose  Weigall,1  that 
Adza's 2  half  sister  Lady  Mary  is  to  marry  Hamilton.  Lady 
Abercorn's  youngest  boy  has  been  dying  at  the  Bishop  of  Derry's 
Palace,  and  she  wrote  to  Lady  Fitzwilliam  that  coming  after  that 
horrid  accident,  and  Katie  Mt.  Edgcumbe  being  worse,  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear,  poor  woman  !  !  This  is  a  pretty  place  ; 
very  attractive  house,  and  charming  people  all  of  them.  Lots  of 
dogs,  like  all  Yorkshire  men. 


From  the  Same. 

Whitby.     October. 

I  got  your  letter  this  morn.  Henry  came  yesterday  even: 
The  committee  are  busy  looking  out  for  a  candidate,  and  we  hope 
it  will  end  in  Sebright,  as  he  has  money.  Henry  gave  a  droll 
account  of  the  whole  thing  and  of  ...  Billy's  speech  at  the 
private  meeting  when  there  were  only  20  people,  and  when  they 
hoped  to  squash  all  contest,  and  when  Billy  attacked  Sebright ;  said 
'  he  was  only  an  abortion,  hardly  a  man,  the  husband  of  a  fast 
gambling  woman  who  led  him  by  the  nose.'  Old  Pollard  and  every 
one  burst  out  laughing  at  such  language  said  in  such  a  sweet  lisping 
tone  ;  and  we  shall  be  too  glad  to  have  Sebright  instead  of  a  better 
man.  Dolly  wrote  you  an  account  of  this  place  .  .  . 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  letter — which  is  the  last  at  this 
time — that  Lady  Cowper  was  alarmed  about  Adine  ;  neverthe- 
less, on  October  20  she  was  gone.  She  never  got  back  her  strength, 
but  drooped  and  died  in  a  few  days,  at  a  house  on  Wimbledon 


1  Lady   Rose  Weigall,  daughter  of  John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  sister 
to  Julian  Fane. 

2  Lady  Adelaide  Ida  Curzon,  daughter  of  first  Earl  Howe,  married  to  Francis  William 
Henry,  afterwards  twelfth  Earl  of  Westmorland. 
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Common.  She  left  two  children,  Ethel,  married  to  Lord  Des- 
borough,  and  Johnnie,  who  died  in  March  1876.  I  think  all  her 
family  were  with  her,  but  were  only  sent  for  a  few  days  before. 
Francis  was  very  fond  of  this  sister,  who  was  more  like  him  in 
features  and  colouring  than  any  of  the  others,  and  very  handsome. 
She  was  shy  and  retiring  in  society,  but  of  a  most  charming 
disposition.  We  always  used  to  laugh  at  her  (when  we  were  all 
girls),  and  say  Adine  shut  up  like  a  telescope  if  anyone  spoke  to 
her  ;  but  she  was  intimate  with  her  family,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
them  ;  and  her  letters  to  Francis  show  how  fond  they  were  of  one 
another.  He  wrote  some  verses  on  her  death,  which  I  found  among 
his  papers.  He  never  showed  them  to  me,  and  I  suppose  he  did 
not  think  them  good,  or  perhaps  it  was  too  painful ;  but  he  often 
talked  of  her  to  me.  Her  husband  did  not  long  survive  her,  for 
he  died  in  April  1870. 

Poem. 

The  soldier  battling  on  the  bloody  plain, 

If  the  swift  ball  in  passing  graze  his  side, 

Will  writhe  and  struggle  and  be  wild  with  pain 

And  yet  perchance  the  wound  may  not  be  \vide. 

But  if  it  pierce  him  to  the  quick,  'twill  glide 

Unfelt.     Yet,  yet  long  after  be  ye  sure 

That  he  welmigh  will  wish  that  he  had  died, 

So  great  will  be  the  pain.     So  hard  to  cure 

The  anguish  ;    and  so  long  that  anguish  will  endure. 

So  on  that  awful  night,  when  on  my  ear 

That  hard,  that  quick,  that  dreadful  breathing  fell, 

And  when  I  saw  that  eyeball  blank  and  blear 

Lately  so  bright ;  that  hair  I  knew  so  well, 

That  thick  brown  hair  on  which  we  used  to  dwell 

With  pride  and  pleasure,  tangl'd  and  untress'd ; 

And  that  dear  face  whose  leaden  hue  could  tell 

That  death  was  there  ;    I  wept  not,  and  my  breast 

Would  scarcely  heave.     Nay  more,  my  brain  was  not  oppressed. 
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Or  if  a  passing  tear  I  shed,  'twas  dropp'd 

For  them  that  lived,  and  suffer'd,  not  for  thee  ; 

For  thee  all  sorrow  and  all  sense  was  stopp'd, 

A  foul  mysterious  calm  was  over  me 

And  scarcely  aught  unusual  could  I  see. 

It  seem'd  but  in  the  ordinary  course 

Of  ordinary  things  that  this  should  be. 

And  oh  !  I  long'd  that  I  might  feel  my  loss, 

And  oh  !    I  pray'd  that  grief  would  come  in  all  its  force. 

The  horrid  calm,  the  strange  unnatural  mist 

That  wrapt  me  round  begins  to  melt  away  ; 

I  come  to  feel  that  she  does  not  exist, 

Which  I  could  not  believe  on  that  first  day. 

Now  that  'tis  finish'd  and  the  long  array 

Of  life's  events  resume  their  course  of  care, 

I  look  around,  and  feel  a  blank  dismay, 

A  sickening  consciousness  of  something  there 

Wanting.     I  feel  a  gap  which  time  will  not  repair. 

I  feel  the  fulness  of  my  loss,  and  yet 

It  often  seems  as  tho'  'twere  as  before ; 

Oft,  when  she  comes  across  me,  I  forget 

She  is  not  living.     Then  a  thrill  comes  o'er 

My  soul,  and  I  remember  she's  no  more. 

So,  as  they  say,  some  suff'rer  weak  and  wan 

Reft  of  a  member  often  as  of  yore 

Will  think  to  touch  the  limb  he  lost.     Anon 

All  horror-struck,  he  starts  to  find  that  it  has  gone. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     December  12. 
[Addressed  to  Panshanger.] 

I  am  so  glad  you  have  had  such  good  sport.  I  suppose  the 
Lord  President  i  did  not  appear.  2  What  an  odd  thing  their  having 
no  Lords  but  one,  and  he  one  of  the  Baring  tribe  ;  any  how  Lord 
Morley  and  all  the  others  have  been  thrown  over.  I  am  not 

1  Lord  Ripon. 

2  This  is  curious,  as  there  were  eight  lords  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration :  Lord 
Hatherley,  Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Kimberley,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Granville,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Lord  Dufferin;  besides  Lord  Mayo,  India,  and  Lord  Spencer, 
Ireland  ;  and  several  in  the  Household ;  and  junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
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actually  surprised  at  the  Spencers  l  going  to  Ireland.  It  was  so 
much  the  fashion  under  the  Abercorns,  and  he  has  lived  so  little 
at  Althorp  since  he  gave  up  the  hounds,  and  she  finds  it  so  dull 
and  forlorn  in  winter,  that  they  wont  find  Ireland  worse.  Glad- 
stone has  been  very  lucky,  for  what  with  people  who  have  no  seats 
and  those  who  like  Halifax,  Russell,  Billy  and  Villiers,2  have 
refused,  he  must  have  asked  every  body  and  offended  no  one. 
Madlle.  Darcourt  is  gone.  She  gives  an  account  of  the  Prussian 
Princess's  Court,  which  is  more  like  an  old  twaddly  Daufine  than 
anything  I  can  imagine.  Instead  of  '  High  life  below  stairs  '  it 
is  Low  life  above  stairs  ;  and  the  famous  Princess  is  not  more 
famous  a  heroine  than  any  other  to  her  lady's  maid. 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     December  28. 
[Addressed  to  Studley  Royal.] 

.  .  .  The  hounds  draw  the  gardens  tomorrow.  Trethewy 
says  Mr.  Leigh  has  got  an  idea  I  dont  like  them  to  be  drawn.  Little 
does  he  know  how  much  I  prefer  him  to  his  foxes.  .  .  .  Trethewy 
wants  to  get  me  into  a  lawsuit  in  Essex  about  the  borders  of  a 
navigation  canal.  But  ...??? 

Monday.  You  never  saw  such  a  thing  as  Mrs.  Renaud  3  and 
the  Delmes  4  have  made  of  the  Church.  Pixes,  Crosses,  symbols, 
in  card  board  covered  with  blue  and  red  paper.  My  maid  says 
'  these  people  should  be  careful  not  to  give  us  these  Romish  things.' 


1869 

I  cannot  find  any  letters  from  Francis  again  for  this  year. 
There  is  a  newspaper  cutting  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  Plait  Hall  and  Corn  Exchange  at  Luton  by  him, 
and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  American  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson.  They  both  made  long  speeches,  and  spoke 

1  In  Ireland  they  were  called  '  Spencer  and  his  Faery  Queen.' 

2  Mr.  Villiers  was  excluded,  which  caused  great  discontent.     See  Lord  Granville's  Life, 
i.  537. 

3  The  Low  Church  clergyman's  wife. 

4  The  Miss  Delme-Radcliffes,  who  lived  at  the  Red  House  at  Silsoe,  Francis's  old 
school. 
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again  at  the  dinner,  which  took  place  in  the  evening.  I  remember 
the  account  Francis  used  to  give  of  it.  How  their  coachman  got 
so  drunk  he  could  not  drive,  and  how  he  and  Henry  had  to  put 
him  inside,  and  mount  the  box  of  Lady  Cowper's  coach  and  try 
to  drive  home  in  pitch  darkness,  finally  upsetting  the  whole  thing 
into  a  ditch  and  leaving  it  there  with  the  tipsy  coachman,  who 
did  nothing  but  groan,  and  the  horses  ;  and  they  both  getting 
home  at  four  in  the  morning  on  foot.  And  his  mother  used  to 
declare  that  there  were  other  folks  besides  the  coachman  who  were 
not  quite  sober  ! 

Three  letters  from  Henry  to  him,  dated  April,  are  addressed 
to  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  and  are  forwarded  on  to 
Colonel  Charteris,  The  Lodge,  Cahir.  So  he  was  paying  Lord 
Spencer  (then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  and  Colonel  Charteris 
visits  at  that  time.  He  was  made  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Hertford  Quarter  Sessions  on  April  5.  Lady  Cowper's  letters 
to  him  are  dated  from  Pau  and  Luchon,  where  she  and  Dolly  and 
Amy  had  gone  for  a  trip,  and  which  she  described  at  great  length. 
She  talks  of  '  the  enormous  numbers  of  dear  little  soldiers,'  and 
says : — 

My  Tours  doctor  told  me  that  France  was  divided  into  7 
military  compartments  ;  Tours  was  a  head  quarter  and  Marechal 
Baraguay-d'Hilliers,  the  Chief,  had  70,000  !  !  under  him.  What 
a  frightful  Army  !  for  they  have  literally  nothing  to  do  and  must 
be  longing  to  fight.  Dolly  is  as  fond  of  them  as  I  am  of  Scotch 
terriers.  .  .  . 

Francis  spoke  twice  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  year.  Once 
merely  to  ask  a  question :  '  Whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
rumour  that  a  disease  called  "  the  Hog  Cholera  "  had  broken 
out  in  America  ?  ' 

The  second  time,  on  May  13,  during  a  debate  upon  the  subject 
of  the  increase  of  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland.  He  deprecated 
the  notion  that  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  panic  that  appeared 
to  prevail  in  some  quarters,  owing  to  the  late  murders  there. 
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From  his  Mother. 

Luchon.     May  14. 
[Addressed  to  4  St.  James's  Square.] 

...  I  shall  like  this  100  times  better  than  Pau,  as  the  air  is  so 
much  better.  ...  I  hope  you  have  seen  Ettie.  Henry  seems 
quite  in  love  with  her  and  thinks  her  lovely.  All  the  women 
write  about  the  charms  of  my  little  Johnnie,  so  I  really  hope  they 
are  satisfactory  children.  I  hear  you  have  no  party  at  Panshanger, 
only  men.  I  hope  your  review  will  go  off  well.  I  am  so  sorry  to 
miss  it.  Did  you  see  Julian  when  he  was  in  London  ?  They  all 
seem  to  think  he  looks  better.  His  article  on  Browning  has  been 
accepted  for  the  last  Edinburgh,1  and  he  means  to  write  another, 
as  it  occupies  and  amuses  him.  I  suppose  after  this  we  shall  go 
to  Auvergne  and  then  perhaps  to  see  the  Loire  Chateaux,  and  then 
to  Fontainebleau.  The  longer  we  can  manage  to  stay  away  the 
better,  as  it  amuses  Amy  and  I  have  quite  a  dread  of  going  home 
again  too  soon.  They  both  appear  in  much  better  health,  and  I 
am  sure  it  has  been  a  wise  thing  for  all  parties.  I  am  much  stronger 
than  I  was  before  I  left,  in  fact  I  am  very  well. 


From  the  Same. 

Vichy;     June  13. 

I  was  so  glad  to  get  your  letter  when  I  arrived  ;  it  appears 
to  me  years  since  I  saw  your  dear  face.  ...  5  days  of  heat  and 
railroad  that  no  woman  ever  went  thro' — we  are  all  nearly  dead. 
.  .  .  The  thermometer  at  100.  .  .  .  We  shall  stay  here  to  rest 
our  bodies  ;  and  then  to  Clermont,  Puy  de  Dome  ;  where  you  can 
direct.  .  .  .  Dolly  wants  some  sea-bathing  before  we  go  home ; 
so  I  shall  enquire  for  some  place,  and  probably  finish  out  my  time 
there,  or  if  I  cant  live  any  longer  away  from  you  and  Henry,  I 
may  leave  them  there,  and  go  back  to  you.  I  cant  say  how  sorry 
I  am  that  my  absence  has  not  found  you  a  wife.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  your  want  of  female  society  would  have  had  the  right  effect. 
What  with  Boys  who  wont  get  wives,  and  girls  who  wont  get 
husbands,  I  am  in  a  bad  way.  I  think  Ettie  will  marry  when  she 
is  12  years  old.  What  a  darling  she  is  !  .  .  .Do  make  a  violent 
attack  .  .  .  very  violent  on  Lord  Derby.  It  would  do  you  and 
me  good. 

1  The  article  alluded  to,  by  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane,  is  called  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 
by  Robert  Browning,'  and  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July  1869. 
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From  the  Same. 

Mont  Dore.     June  22. 

I  have  just  had  your  letter  forwarded  from  Clermont  and  one 
from  Henry  to  Dolly  of  the  20th,  telling  us  of  the  debate.  What  a 
good  thing  that  wicked  Lord  Derby  has  not  beat  the  gov:  and 
that  his  malice  has  been  frustrated,  as  '  God  save  the  Queen  ' 
says.  .  .  -1 

Le  Puy.     June  27. 

.  .  .  The  church  at  St.  Nectane  is  Lombard,  and  too  lovely  ! 
We  came  here  on  Friday.  15  hours  of  travelling  !  !  .  .  .  but  it  is 
worth  coming  to,  and  very  curious  ;  .  .  .  but  the  smells,  the 
stinks,  the  horrors  .  .  .  but  so  beautiful.  The  old  rock  is  400 
feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  which  they  have  planted  a  virgin 
and  Child  60  feet  high,  made  of  the  cannon  taken  at  Sebastopol. 
.  .  .  The  Cathedral  rises  100  steps  from  the  bottom.  .  .  .  Near 
the  Cathedral  is  another  volcanic  rock,  much  narrower  and  not 
so  high,  with  the  most  wonderfully  beautiful  Church.  .  .  .  To- 
morrow we  return  to  Clermont,  and  the  next  day  to  Fontainebleau. 
I  daresay  we  shall  be  in  St.  James's  Sqr.  by  the  15th  or  16th.  I 
must  stay  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  Lady  Pam,  and  the  dentist,  and 
the  Royal  Academy,  &c.  I  shall  then  go  to  Panshanger.  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Fontainebleau.     July  2. 

Since  I  wrote  to  Henry  it  has  never  ceased  raining,  and  as 
for  40  years  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  the  Forest,  and  as  1 
came  to  France  really  for  that  sole  purpose,  and  as  I  am  here,  and 
as  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  the  rain  to  advantage,  we  have  put 
off  our  journey  and  probably  shall  not  be  in  London  before  Thurs- 
day. You  would  have  laughed  if  you  had  seen  Amy  and  me  in 
an  open  carriage,  the  rain  in  torrents,  driving  in  that  same 
Forest  yesterday.  ...  I  am  glad  you  have  got  over  your  first 
Quarter  Sessions  and  only  hope  you  will  send  some  men  to  the 
Oubliettes  next  time  to  make  up  for  your  leniency,  but  it  is  better 
to  give  a  rogue  a  pound,  than  to  defraud  a  good  man  of  a  shilling. 
I  had  better  look  out  for  a  Frenchman  for  a  Lieutenant.  There 

1  The  remarks  on  Lord  Derby  refer  to  the  part  he  took  against  the  Bill  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church,  on  the  second  reading.  He  disclaimed  any  title  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  intimated  his  fixed  determination  to  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  he  stigmatised  as  equally  impolitic  and  immoral. 
The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three. 
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are  lots  of  cochers  who  the  girls  have  fallen  in  love  with,  who 
would  be  better  than  anything  you  could  pick  up  in  Herts.  What 
an  odd  thing  that  such  a  populous  County  should  not  possess  a 
Lieutenant. 

From  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     July  22. 

...  I  only  named  the  10th,  because  I  thought  you  would  be  at 
Longleat  on  the  14th.  In  fact  the  12th  is  more  convenient  as  it 
gives  more  time.  I  hope  that  the  Bill1  will  get  arranged  and 
compromised  some  how  or  other  by  the  gov:  allowing  it  to  go 
on.  .  .  . 

The  next  lot  of  letters  are  addressed  to  Cluny  Lodge. 
From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park;     September  5. 

I  have  not  a  shred  of  news.  .  .  .  Amy  goes  to  old  Renaud  2 
and  likes  him,  and  he  has  faint  hopes  she  may  not  go  on,  but  I  do 
not  interfere.  St  Thomas  will  come  to  see  me  whenever  I  ask 
him.  But  Dolly  wont  meet  him,  so  I  must  wait  till  Lady  Salis- 
bury returns  to  Hoi  wood,  before  I  ask  him.  Julian  has  not  come 
back.  The  weather  was  too  cold  and  his  throat  too  tender. 
Ettie  smiles  lovingly  at  your's  and  Henry's  pictures  every  day, 
and  found  them  out  for  herself  ;  and  Dolly's  (not  Amy's). 

On  September  11,  1869,  Lady  Palmerston  (Francis's  grand- 
mother) died.  She  was  sole  heiress  to  her  father,  Peniston,  first 
Viscount  Melbourne,  and  sister  to  William,  second  Viscount 
Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister.  She  married,  first,  Peter  Leopold, 
fifth  Earl  Cowper ;  and  second,  in  December  1839,  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston. By  her  death  Francis  succeeded  to  all  the  Lamb  property 
in  Notts  and  Derbyshire  ;  as  well  as  Brocket  in  Herts.  He  was 
at  Panshanger,  and  attended  her  funeral  from  there.  I  know  very 
little  about  the  event ;  but  from  having  been  a  very  poor  man,  he 
became  a  very  rich  one,  with  huge  estates  to  manage  and  control. 

1  The  Bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  carried  on  July  26,  having 
been  introduced  and  carried  into  law  within  five  months. 
~  Clergyman  of  Silsoe. 
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They  decided  to  let  Brocket,  and  he  and  his  mother  brought  over 
from  there  almost  all  the  valuable  china  and  a  good  many  of  the 
pictures.  He  apparently  returned  to  Cluny,  as  his  mother's 
letters  are  addressed  there. 


To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Cluny  Lodge.     October  9,  1869. 
[To  Wrest.] 

My  dear  Dolly. — Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  We  have  not 
much  more  to  tell  of  here  than  you  have  at  Wrest.  We  have  got 
a  wonderful  number  of  deer  on  the  ground,  but  cannot  any  of  us 
kill  them,  partly  from  bad  luck  and  partly  from  bad  shooting. 
Clare  is  here,  and  Reggy  Talbot,  and  they  stay  as  long  as  we  do. 
I  have  got  my  Quarter  Sessions  on  the  18th  and  there  is  a  meeting 
at  Pulford  on  the  16th  which  I  rather  want  to  attend  ;  so  it  is  very 
possible  that  I  may  have  to  leave  this  on  Wed:.  There  is  an  itinerant 
Photographer  here  who  has  done  several  views  of  the  house  and 
hills  and  also  of  Cattanach  and  the  men.  The  hills  don't  come  out 
well  and  the  house  looks  uglier  than  in  reality,  but  will  be  a  remem- 
brance of  the  place.  What  a  twaddly  letter. 

your  affec.ate  brother  C. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     September  30. 

I  dont  know  why  I  write,  but  you  always  expect  a  line  tho' 
in  fact  I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  girls  pass  their  lives  between 
Greenfield l  and  the  nursery,  and  Amy  has  long  theological  conver- 
sations with  Renaud.  Yesterday  they  forgot  the  hour  and  were 
closetted  for  3  hours,  so  she  must  be  interested.  She  says  '  the 
Virgin  '  is  a  great  stumbling  block,  and  that  at  present  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  be  a  R.C.  In  fact  I  think  she  is  very  uncom- 
fortable, poor  child  ;  and  I  think  seems  low.  William  wrote  her 
what  I  daresay  he  thought  a  very  convincing  letter,  and  strange 
to  say,  Dolly  thinks  she  rather  liked  it.  William  makes  me  think 
of  the  neighbours  musical,  the  Musgraves.  He  went  to  London 
in  the  Spring  when  she  was  in  Devonshire  ;  and  fell  in  with  the 
Spirit  rappers,  and  one  '  A  healing  Medicine  '  a  Mr.  Eyre,  an 
American,  got  hold  of  him  and  says  he  will  make  him  see.  He  was 

1  They  were  emigrating  people  from  there. 
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not  born  blind,  but  had  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  when  he  was  a 
month  old  ;  and  they  put  such  strong  applications  that  they 
destroyed  the  lens,  and  he  has  never  seen  since.  When  they  came 
back  here,  they  corresponded  thro'  the  Table  with  him  and  he  has 
ended  by  coming  down  to  stay  with  them  ;  and  mesmerises  his 
eyes  for  3  hours  a  day,  and  he  certainly  sees  the  light  stronger 
than  he  did.  He  certainly  is  in  better  health,  for  he  used  never  to 
walk  or  move,  and  drank  porter  twice  a  day,  and  now  he  walks 
15  miles  a  day,  and  drinks  water.  He  cant  find  people  to  walk 
with  him,  and  all  his  servants  give  warning.  It  is  really  sad  to 
hear  such  nonsense  as  they  talk,  and  he  is  a  clever  man,  but  I 
suppose  from  having  lived  inside  himself  all  his  life,  a  man  of  strong 
imagination.  Imagine  what  his  feelings  would  be  if  he  did  see  at 
last.  He  would  be  like  a  baby  in  many  ways,  and  now  he  would 
have  to  begin  life  over  again.  .  .  .  Ettie  said  yesterday  when  she 
was  in  the  bath  '  Water  come,  water  come.  That  is  what  I  say 
to  my  little  boys  Francis  and  Henry '  ;  (alluding  to  Henry's  games 
with  her  in  the  bath  at  Panshanger). 

The  story  of  the  Musgraves  who  lived  at  Shillington  Manor, 
on  the  road  to  Hitchin,  was  a  most  curious  one,  and  interested 
Francis  deeply.  He  wrote  it  down  about  the  year  1900,  I  think, 
but  I  may  insert  it  here,  as  it  probably  will  not  be  alluded  to  again. 
As  will  be  noticed  he  called  them  the  '  Edens.' 


My  Mother  and  sisters  lived  in  the  county  of  B.  I  was  then  unmarried 
and  lived  principally  in  London,  only  visiting  my  family  occasionally. 
On  one  of  my  visits,  during  the  Sixties,  I  found  that  they  had  just  made  a 
new  acquaintance  with  whom  they  were  all  delighted,  and  with  good 
reason  as  I  myself  thought.  A  couple  of  the  name  of  Eden  had  just  come 
to  reside  about  4  miles  off  on  a  small  estate  left  by  an  old  squire  of  the 
name  who  was  just  dead.  Mr.  Eden  had  been  born  blind,  but  had  a 
passion  for  Music,  and  played  admirably  upon  the  Organ.  This  was  his 
almost  constant  occupation,  though  he  had  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
books  to  make  him  an  agreeable  and  accomplished  companion.  His  wife 
was  an  attractive  looking  woman  ;  tall,  with  a  fine  figure,  a  pleasing 
countenance,  and  a  profusion  of  fair  hair.  She  appeared  much  attached 
to  her  husband,  sharing  his  musical  taste  and  devoting  herself  to  taking 
care  of  him  and  ministering  to  all  his  wants.  She  had  a  singularly 
pleasing  voice  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  means  by  which  she  had 
engaged  her  husband's  affections  ;  but  what  is  curious  is,  that  the  most 
devoted  of  her  early  admirers,  and  Mr.  Eden's  most  formidable  competitor 

N  2 
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for  her  hand  was  a  young  squire  in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  That  a  blind  man,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  should  both  be  in 
love  with  the  same  woman,  seems  to  show  that  she  must  have  had  a 
singularly  sympathetic  nature.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  all  agreed  that  we 
had  never  seen  a  happier  or  more  devoted  couple  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eden. 

II 

It  was  not  for  some  years  after  that  I  heard  more  of  the  Edens  than 
that  they  continued  to  lead  much  the  same  life,  and  that  my  family  were 
still  on  intimate  terms  with  them.  But  on  one  occasion  when  I  happened 
to  ask  how  they  were  getting  on,  I  heard  that  there  had  been  a  rather  sad 
change,  and  that  from  being  a  most  placid  contented  man  he  had  become 
restless  and  morose  ;  had  left  off  seeing  his  friends,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  very  unkind  to  his  wife,  who  was  leading  a  very  uncomfortable  life. 
This  unhappy  change  had  been  brought  about  by  his  having  become 
acquainted  with  a  young  doctor  of  a  rather  questionable  character,  who 
had  held  out  hopes  to  him  that  by  constant  attention  he  could  gradually 
restore  his  sight.  What  the  treatment  was  I  never  made  out ;  but  the 
Doctor  gradually  established  himself  in  the  House.  Mr.  Eden  either  saw, 
or  was  persuaded  that  he  saw,  occasional  faint  gleams  of  light,  probably 
those  that  we  all  see  when  we  shut  our  eyes,  and  press  them  on  a  particular 
spot.  This  he  was  made  to  believe  was  the  first  stage  of  recovery  ;  and  as 
the  vividness  of  these  gleams  or  flashes  depended  very  much  upon  the 
state  of  the  health,  he  fancied  that  he  was  sometimes  advancing  towards 
recovery  and  at  other  times  relapsing.  In  short  he  was  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense.  His  contented  acquiescence  in  a 
calamity  which  he  had  thought  irreparable,  was  entirely  gone.  His  mind 
had  become  fixed  upon  the  one  subject  of  gaining  his  sight,  and  as  the 
hope  of  this  gradually  became  fainter,  his  life  had  become  a  burden  to 
himself,  and  to  everybody  about  him.  Meanwhile  the  Doctor  had 
established  himself  in  very  comfortable  quarters  and  was  gradually 
accumulating  a  very  respectable  sum  of  money. 

Ill 

What  next  happened  may  easily  be  anticipated.  We  have  a  young 
and  attractive  woman  with  a  husband  whose  infirmity  would  make  him 
a  burden  even  if  he  requited  attention  with  love  and  gratitude,  and  who  on 
the  contrary  neglected  and  snubbed  her.  Living  in  the  same  house  is  a 
clever  and  unscrupulous  doctor  whom  self-interest  alone  would  induce 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  whose  passions  very  soon  began  to  second 
his  self-interest.  Before  long  it  became  whispered  about  the  neighbour- 
hood that  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Eden  were  more  intimate  than  they  should 
be,  and  that  they  were  continually  to  be  met  walking  or  driving  together, 
or  seen  sitting  in  the  garden,  while  Mr.  Eden,  neglected  and  solitary,  was 
driven  to  console  himself  with  his  organ.  That  now  it  was  too  late  he 
regretted  those  affectionate  attentions  for  which  he  was  so  ungrateful 
when  he  received  them,  and  gradually  losing  all  hope  of  recovering  his 
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sight,  became  the  most  miserable  of  men.  The  neighbourhood  were 
divided  in  their  sympathies.  Some,  in  their  pity  for  the  poor  helpless 
creature  so  heavily  afflicted  by  nature,  so  lonely  and  so  destitute,  and 
endowed  with  so  much  talent,  felt  nothing  but  indignation  against  the  wife 
who  took  advantage  of  his  cruel  infirmity  to  carry  on  a  disgraceful 
intrigue  before  his  face  and  did  not  consider  that  what  they  called  a  little 
natural  peevishness  on  his  part  furnished  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
excuse.  Her  eyes  at  all  events  were  open  when  she  married  him  ;  she 
shared  his  income  and  his  comfortable  residence  ;  she  had  taken  him  for 
better  and  for  worse,  and  had  no  right  to  neglect  him  whatever  his  faults 
of  temper  might  have  been  ;  faults  which  they  considered  had  probably 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  Others  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  harmless  flirtation  ;  that  he  had  brought  it  entirely  upon 
himself  ;  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  blind  were  often  the  most 
malignant  of  mankind  ;  and  that  musical  men  were  proverbially  not  to 
be  trusted. 

IV 

I  was  by  this  time  married  and  before  long  I  succeeded  to  my  Mother's 
property  and  made  a  point  of  residing  there  for  some  months  in  the  course 
of  each  year.  On  one  of  my  early  visits,  a  neighbouring  Clergyman 
asked  me  if  I  had  heard  the  sad  state  of  poor  Mrs.  Eden.  It  appeared  that 
the  husband  who  had  always  been  an  unprincipled  good  for  nothing  man, 
had  for  some  time  been  secretly  making  up  to  his  wife's  lady's-maid  ;  and 
one  day  when  Mrs.  Eden  and  the  Doctor  who  happened  to  have  been  out 
walking  together,  re-entered  the  house,  they  were  surprised  at  hearing 
the  organ  suddenly  come  to  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  tune.  Afraid  that 
something  might  have  happened  they  rushed  upstairs,  and  suddenly 
entered  the  room,  when  they  found  the  maid  sitting  on  Mr.  Eden's  knee 
with  her  arm  around  his  neck.  Mr.  Eden  made  no  defence  or  excuse,  but 
appeared  as  if  he  was  completely  dazed.  The  lawyers  were  sent  for  and  a 
separation  was  agreed  upon  ;  half  of  the  property  being  settled  upon 
Mrs.  Eden.  The  home  had  been  broken  up  ;  the  wife  had  gone  abroad 
and  the  husband  was  supposed  to  be  in  London.  What  made  the  matter 
more  trying  for  poor  Mrs.  Eden  was,  that  the  maid  who  had  come  from 
no  one  knew  where,  was  particularly  in  her  mistress's  confidence,  who 
never  would  listen  to  a  word  against  her,  though  most  people  had  thought 
from  the  first  that  there  was  something  sinister  in  her  appearance  and  that 
she  was  not  to  be  trusted.  I  asked  if  she  and  Mr.  Eden  had  gone  off 
together,  and  was  told,  No.  The  moment  she  was  discovered  she 
disappeared. 


The  Edens  having  left  the  County,  I  gradually  forgot  all  about  them  ; 
till  my  Sister,  who  had  just  come  back  from  the  Mediterranean,  told  me 
that  she  had  come  across  an  English  couple  calling  themselves  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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James,  who  were  attracting  a  certain  amount  of  attention  by  an  appear- 
ance of  smartness  and  distinction  on  her  part,  and  an  agreeable  and  easy 
manner  on  the  part  of  both,  by  the  numerous  large  entertainments  which 
they  gave,  and  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  nobody  knew  exactly  who  they 
were.  My  Sister  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  had  seen  the  Lady  before, 
but  at  first  was  utterly  unable  to  tell  when  and  where  she  had  met  her. 
She  also  fancied  that  both  the  Lady  and  her  husband  seemed  rather  to 
shrink  from  her  glance  and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  meeting  her.  After 
a  time  it  suddenly  flashed  across  her  that  the  Lady  was  no  other  than 
Mrs.  Eden,  and  Mr.  James  was  evidently  the  Doctor. 

This  account,  coupled  with  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  maid, 
raised  my  suspicions  ;  and  the  more  I  thought  of  the  story,  and  the  more 
enquiries  I  made,  the  more  clear  did  it  seem  that  the  poor  blind  helpless 
Mr.  Eden  had  been  the  victim  of  a  most  disgraceful  conspiracy.  The 
maid  had  evidently  been  engaged  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  up 
to  him.  She  looked  after  his  wants,  read  to  him  whenever  he  wished, 
and  led  him  about  when  he  wanted  a  guide.  She  had  every  opportunity 
to  excite  his  passions  and  gain  his  affections  and  the  task  seems  not  to 
have  been  difficult.  My  own  belief  is  that  her  allurements  were  in  vain  ; 
and  that  owing  to  the  strange  instinct  which  so  often  preserves  the  blind 
from  being  imposed  upon,  and  from  a  subtle  knowledge  of  the  real  feeling 
conveyed  by  every  tone  of  the  voice,  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  musician, 
he  remained  unmoved  by  her  advances. 

But  even  if  he  fell  into  the  snare,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  caught,  I 
do  not  think  that  anybody  who  considers  his  lonely  and  miserable 
position  will  be  inclined  to  judge  him  harshly.  What  is  certain  is  that  at 
a  preconcerted  moment  she  threw  herself  upon  his  knee  and  put  her  arm 
round  his  neck  just  as  the  door  opened  and  the  wife  and  Doctor  entered. 
Poor  Eden  as  we  have  seen  was  amazed  and  stupefied.  He  made  no 
explanation  ;  and  when  the  lawyers  arrived  he  agreed  at  once  to  all  the 
terms  that  were  proposed.  The  half  of  his  income  which  he  settled  upon 
his  wife  was  calculated  upon  his  gross  rental,  and  this  happened  to  be  the 
period  when  land  was  at  its  highest  value,  just  before  the  disastrous  times 
for  agriculture  began.  As  our  County  had  suffered  more  severely  than 
most  parts  of  England  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  must  be  in  deplorably 
straitened  circumstances,  even  if  his  dwindling  allowance  was 
punctually  paid,  which  as  he  had  nobody  to  look  after  him  was  probably 
not  the  case. 


VI 

What  follows  will  appear  to  the  reader  so  cruel  and  improbable 
that  if  my  story  were  not  taken  without  any  important  alteration  from 
real  life,  but  was  a  mere  creation  of  the  fancy,  I  should  hesitate  to  insert 
it.  Mr.  Carpenter,  as  we  will  call  the  neighbouring  Clergyman,  was 
sitting  not  long  afterwards  in  his  study  one  morning,  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  music  outside  ;  and  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  a  small 
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crowd  of  his  parishioners  surrounding  a  cart  drawn  by  a  pony.  In  the 
cart  was  a  pianoforte,  and  a  man  playing.  A  boy  was  taking  round  a 
hat  to  collect  halfpence  from  the  people.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  the  curiosity 
to  go  out  and  examine  the  musician  more  closely  ;  and  he  was  struck 
by  the  playing  as  being  that  of  no  ordinary  street  performer.  The  man 
was  blind  and  what  was  my  friend's  horror  and  consternation  at  re- 
cognizing Mr.  Eden  !  and  in  what  a  state  !  Unshaven,  with  long  matted 
hair,  his  shabby  genteel  clothes  almost  worn  out,  and  with  a  sad  look  not 
only  of  uncleanliness,  but  of  suffering  and  privation  on  his  face.  And  this 
was  the  Squire  with  whom  he  had  so  often  dined  in  former  days  in  his 
ancestral  home  hard  by,  surrounded  by  luxury,  courteous,  accomplished, 
and  in  spite  of  his  affliction  prosperous,  and  contented.  Mr.  Carpenter 
at  once  claimed  acquaintance,  pressed  him  to  come  in  and  gave  him  a 
hearty  meal.  He  reproached  himself  afterwards  for  letting  him  go 
without  finding  out  more  about  him  and  asking  him  why  he  had  chosen 
to  re-visit  his  old  neighbourhood  in  so  strange  a  fashion.  This  he  had 
no  further  opportunity  of  doing  ;  for  though  the  cart  and  the  pianoforte 
and  the  blind  musician  were  several  times  seen  in  the  adjacent  villages, 
the  performer  was  either  unrecognized  or  was  gone  before  any  body 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  detain  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Eden  revisited  his  old  home  where  his  former  wife  (whose  Doctor  was 
now  dead)  had  taken  up  her  residence,  shunned  by  her  equals  and  vainly 
attempting  by  ostentatious  charity  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  But 
he  disappeared  from  the  County  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  he 
had  come. 


VII 

It  appears  that  after  poor  Eden  had  come  to  London  and  remittances 
began  to  fail,  he  had  drifted  from  bad  to  worse,  till  he  had  become  the 
inmate  of  a  small  room  in  a  poor  district  in  London,  uncared  for,  helpless, 
and  forlorn  ;  often  I  fear  suffering  from  actual  hunger.  What  little 
attention  he  received  was  from  an  old  woman  he  managed  to  pay  to  go 
in  and  out  for  the  purpose.  No  one  knew  who  he  was,  but  there  was  an 
impression  that  he  had  known  better  days.  His  remarkable  musical 
gift  had  become  recognized  and  he  had  somehow  or  other  obtained 
leave  to  play  upon  the  Organ  in  the  Church,  where  he  was  led  every 
evening,  and  where  for  an  hour  he  forgot  his  miserable  lot  in  what  had 
always  been  his  favourite  and  absorbing  pursuit.  It  is  believed  that 
a  small  subscription  had  been  raised  to  provide  him  with  a  cheap  piano, 
and  a  pony  cart,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  livelihood  in  the  streets 
of  London.  He  was  known  occasionally  to  make  his  way  for  some 
distance  into  the  country,  but  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  design  that 
he  penetrated  to  his  ancient  neighbourhood  is  still  a  mystery,  and  up 
to  the  present  moment  I  have  heard  nothing  further  about  him. 
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From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     October  23. 
[Addressed  to  Panshanger.] 

...  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  Brocket.  But  what  could 
you  do  with  it  ?  ...  and  it  is  unfair  upon  a  large  place  to  leave 
it  vacant,  for  the  poor  people  and  for  every  one.  .  .  .  Martin 
told  me  he  could  run  down  any  time  for  a  day  to  look  at  the  books  ; 
but  he  strongly  recommended  taking  them  all  and  putting  them 
together  with  a  separate  Catalogue  at  Panshanger  ;  and  I  think  a 
North  sitting-room  Library  would  make  the  house  perfect,  and 
give  it  the  only  thing  it  wants,  a  cool  room  to  sit  in  in  Summer. 
But  we  will  talk  of  that  on  Saturday.  The  pictures  I  think  we 
could  stow  away  ;  as  many  at  Panshanger  that  are  hung  up,  to 
fill  up,  are  not  good  and  may  go  into  bedrooms.  I  have  a  fancy, 
that  it  would  be  interesting  if  we  were  to  make  the  Billiard  room 
into  the  Dutch  school ;  and  put  family  pictures  into  the  little 
dining  room.  There  is  a  fine  Snyders  over  the  Drawing-room 
chimney  at  Brocket,  and  the  Teniers  in  the  Dining-room,  and  the 
Both  and  the  Burgomaster,  all  first  rate  pictures,  and  ought  not 
to  mixed  with  the  Italian.1 

From  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     December  24. 
[Addressed  to  Nocton  Hall,  Sleaford.l 

I  am  quite  charmed  with  your  address  and  answer,  and  am 
very  glad  you  met  your  Tenants  and  that  they  should  see  what  a 
beautiful  and  charming  Landlord  they  have  got.  ...  I  have 
settled  about  Martin  and  the  books  and  I  want  him  to  come  here 
to  give  a  little  advice  about  the  book-cases  in  the  new  Library. 
I  expect  an  architect  to  give  advice  about  the  opening  ;  but  I 
fancy  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  It  will  only  require  time.  .  .  . 
Mrs  Inskipp  has  led  you  into  a  mistake  ;  it  is  not  the  Australian 
son  who  has  got  a  wife  and  two  children.  .  .  .  She  is  a  good  creature 
but  son-ridden  (like  other  people)  !  !  .  .  . 


1870 

Benacre  Hall,  Wrentham.     January  7. 

My  dearest  Mammy. — I  shall  not  be  home  till  Monday  as  I  am 
going  to  London  tomorrow.  We  have  just  had  a  great  day's 
shooting,  about  1,000  or  2,000  head.  I  did  not  escape  the  ball 
but  had  it  the  night  I  arrived.  Have  you  heard  anything  about 

1  Her  proposals  were  all  carried  out  later. 
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Lord  Sydney  being  ill  ?  There  is  some  mystery  about  it  and  it  is 
by  way  of  being  a  secret.  It  cant  be  very  bad  because  the  Sandwich 
girls  have  just  left  here  to  go  to  Goodwood  for  a  party.  Billy 
Dyke1  is  here  never  having  known  the  Charteris's  before,  so  I 
suppose  he  was  asked  for  the  eldest  Montagu,  but  I  dont  think 
there  is  anything  in  it.  The  post  is  just  going  but  I  thought  I 
would  scribble  a  line  before  going  down  to  tea.  your's  affec.ly  C. 

From  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     January  8. 
[Addressed  to  St.  James's  Square.] 

My  dearest, — I  am  so  anxious  about  Lord  Sydney.  Try  and 
find  out  what  you  can.  ...  I  am  amused  at  your  having  had 
your  two  balls  running.  .  .  .  Julian  and  Co.  have  had  Influenza  ; 
so  we  keep  the  children  for  a  few  more  days.  No  more  news  from 
Dolly  and  Henry  so  I  hope  they  have  gone  over  the  Cenis.  I  think 
in  self  defence  they  must  have  written  if  they  had  been  kept  at 
Chamberi.  Your  own  MUM. 

From  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     February  1. 
[Addressed  to  St.  James's  Square.] 

.  .  .  Dolly  writes  that  they  will  be  in  London  Sat:  or  Sunday. 
She  dates  the  6th,  still  from  Venice,  which  she  says  was  dreadfully 
cold.  I  can  well  imagine  that,  and  only  wonder  why  the  old 
Venetian  gentlemen  had  neither  stoves  nor  fireplaces,  only  fur 
coats  and  chauffrettes.  Lucky  for  Titian  and  Giorgione,  ...  I 
alternate  between  Milman's  Xtianity,  and  a  Brampton  Lecture  ; 
as  being  lighter  reading  than  any  of  Cawthorne's  last  novels.  .  .  . 
Ferguson  went  to  a  penny-reading  at  Tewin  last  night  where  Stokes 
read  John  Gilpin  and  Riley  read  and  sang  '  other  short  poems  ' 
and  the  polished  intellectual  Ferguson  rather  seemed  to  think 
it  slow,  but  it  was  very  full.  Poor  things.  It  shows  how  much 
they  want  amusement ;  and  how  little  amuses  them. 

To  his  Mother. 

London.     February  11. 

pWill  you,  whenever  you  have  time,  drive  into  Hertford  and 
look  at  some  inkstands  which  Marks  has  got  down  and  see  if  you 

1  Afterwards  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke.     He  married  Lady  Emily  Montagu  in  the 
following  May. 
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think  any  of  them  will  do  for  old  White.  You  can  then  give  me  a 
private  opinion  and  I  can  go  through  the  form  of  getting  the 
officers  together  and  choosing.  .  .  .  Henry  has  written  to  the 
Porter  to  say  that  they  will  be  here  tonight.  London  is  too 
detestable  with  East  wind,  but  I  suppose  the  country  is  as  bad. 
I  cant  think  of  any  news.  The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address 
seem  to  have  made  a  poor  performance  in  both  Houses,  including 
Frank  Egerton  whom  no  one  has  praised  and  one  or  two  people 
the  reverse.  There  is  very  little  going  on  and  I  really  don't  know 
why  I  stay  here,  except  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  anywhere  else. 
I  dine  at  Hat's  tomorrow  to  meet  the  new  Lady  Wentworth  l 
who  was  at  Mrs.  Gladstone's  party  and  very  much  admired.  She 
was  dressed  in  an  extravagant  manner.  This  sort  of  thing  [here  a 
drawing]  only  I  cant  draw  ;  and  people  followed  her  about  and 
stared  like  they  did  at  Madame  Castiglione.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Chaplain  of  Newcastle  gaol,  (so  people  say)  and  has  a  very 
vulgar  mother.  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  sort  of 
twaddle  in  order  to  say  something. 

From  his  Mother. 

Brocket.     May  25. 
[Addressed  to  St.  James's  Square.] 

I  liked  Lord  Carnarvon's  speech,  and  Clare  says  it  was  supposed 
to  be  more  to  the  point  than  Sir  R.  Palmer's.2  I  was  with  Mary  a 
long  time  yesterday  and  Clare  came  in.  De  Grey  is  to  be  there 
(Panshanger)  today.  ...  I  find  that  nothing  poor  Reggy  likes 
so  much  as  visits,  it  helps  him  to  pass  the  day,  so  I  hope  you  and 
Henry  will  go  there  whenever  you  have  time.  I  cant  help  hoping 
he  is  a  shade  better.  They  say  Lord  Rosebery  wrote  the  article 
in  the  Morn:  Post.  Lord  Muncaster  calls  on  de  Grey  sometimes 
3  times  a  day.  Clare  avoids  the  sight  of  him  as  much  as  he  can.  .  .  . 

There  is  only  one  short  speech  recorded  in  Hansard  during  this 
year,  which  is  merely  a  question. 

House  of  Lords,  August  1,  1870. — The  Earl  of  Northbrook  had 

1  Lord  Wentworth,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  married  August  1869  Fanny, 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  G.  Heriot,  who  died  1878.     He  married  secondly  in  1880, 
Mary  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  J.  Stuart  Wortley ;  succeeded  his  father  in 
1893  and  died  1905. 

2  The  speeches  referred  to  were  made  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Greek  murders,  by  which  Fred  Vyner,  Lady  Mary  Vyner's  youngest  son,  lost  his  life 
(see  note  on  p.  159).     The  story  is  recounted  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1870. 
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replied  to  a  question  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham  as  to  when 
it  was  intended  to  issue  breech-loaders  to  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers. 

Earl  Cowper  said,  he  inferred  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
that  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  Reserve  Forces  would  be 
armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  and  he  therefore  wished  to  ask 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  regiments,  who  were  ready  to  bear  the  expense  of 
conversion,  having  their  muzzle-loaders  converted  into  breech- 
loaders ;  an  operation  which  he  was  told  could  be  effected  at  the 
cost  of  about  105.  a  weapon. 

On  August  10  Francis  came  up  to  Torloisk  (my  Father's  place 
in  the  Island  of  Mull)  and  the  following  evening  he  asked  me  to  be 
his  wife.  He  wrote  to  his  mother  to  announce  his  engagement, 
and  she  writes  : — 

Wrest  Park.     August  16. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  write  for  my  heart  is  so  full.  I  love  you 
so  entirely  and  so  devotedly  that  your  happiness  is  to  me  far 
beyond  my  own.  But  that  we  should  both  be  so  happy  is  almost 
too  much  to  bear.  You  know  how  I  love  Katie,  and  that  from  the 
first  day  I  knew  her,  I  felt  she  could  really  be  a  daughter  to  me. 
Not  but  what  I  should  have  tried  to  love  anyone  you  brought  to 
me.  Thank  God  there  will  be  no  trying  in  this  case.  I  knew 
where  you  had  gone,  and  for  a  week  have  only  been  kept  alive  by 
the  counter-irritant  of  the  French  and  Prussians.  You  see  I  am 
winning  everywhere.  We  think  nothing  but  lovers  could  live 
in  such  days  with  one  post  a  week.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  my 
Darling. 

To  his  Mother. 

Torloisk,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  N.B. 

August  20,  1870. 

I  have  just  got  your  two  dear  letters,  and  they,  and  what  I  hear 
from  every  one  else  who  writes  about  your  great  happiness,  makes 
me  feel  that  I  should  really  have  been  glad  to  marry  even  any  body 
that  I  didn't  care  for  in  order  to  give  you  such  pleasure.  You 
dont  know  how  happy  I  am.  .  .  .  The  only  fear  is  that  she  will 
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completely  spoil  me,  and  so  complete  what  somebody  else  is 
supposed  to  have  begun.  ...  I  feel  as  if  Katie  would  become  a 
Cowper  ;  instead  of  my  becoming  a  Compton.  .  .  . 


To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Torloisk,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  N.B. 

August  13,  1870. 
[To  Cluny.] 

I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Katie  Compton,  and  if  anything 
could  add  to  my  happiness,  it  would  be  feeling  that  you  and  Mama 
and  Amy  and  Henry  all  like  her.  I  have  written  to  Henry  by  this 
post  and  as  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  best  to  put  Inverness 
on  the  direction  or  not,  I  have  left  it  out  on  his  cover,  and  put  it 
on  your's.  I  hope  you  will  make  yourselves  at  home  at  Cluny,  and 
ask  who  you  like,  and  receive  me  as  a  visitor  on  Monday  week  for 
a  short  time,  after  which  I  return  here.  Don't  forward  any  letters, 
but  write  if  you  like,  as  I  may  get  your  letter  before  I  go. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     August  20,  1870. 

I  dont  think  I  have  anything  to  tell  you.  When  I  am  not 
thinking  of  you  I  am  thinking  of  the  War.  What  an  extraordinary 
story,  more  wonderful  than  anything  one  ever  heard  of.  Perhaps 
Alexander  the  Great  was  as  great  as  Moltke,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
Minnie  Shaftesbury  says  since  Nebuchadnezzar,  there  has  never 
been  such  a  collapse.  I  cant  bear  their  marching  upon  lovely 
beautiful  Paris,  and  I  wish  the  King  and  Bismarck  would  prove 
their  greatness  of  soul  and  magnanimity  and  take  nothing  but  a 
little  money  to  pay  their  bills.  Nana  and  Parsonage  (who  of 
course  are  full  of  your  future  household)  are  dying  for  you  to  make 
Moren  your  butler.  It  appears  from  what  they  say  that  he  is 
an  out  of  the  way  sort  of  man.  So  superior.  .  .  . 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     August  24,  1870. 

I  cant  tell  you  what  happiness  your  letter  has  given  me,  and 
how  it  has  touched  me.  I  suppose  no  Mother  and  son  ever  did 
love  one  another  more  than  we  have  done,  and  to  have  Katie  come 
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in  not  between  us  but  with  us  is  happiness  I  hardly  ever  expected. 
Thank  God  for  sending  us  both  such  a  blessing.  I  am  glad  you 
confirm  what  I  feel  about  Lady  William  and  the  family.  I  cant 
say  how  I  have  admired  and  respected  her  conduct,  and  I  am  sure 
she  is  a  good  and  straightforward  woman,  and  that  I  shall  always 
have  pleasure  in  acting  with  her.  It  is  such  a  thing  to  trust  a 
person  and  not  always  to  be  on  the  defensive.  I  am  sure  Katie 
will  be  your  wife  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  such  will  always 
be  my  child.  You  happy  man  not  to  have  time  to  think  of  this 
horrid  war.  It  makes  me  quite  ill  and  so  it  does  every  one  else 
I  believe.  I  shall  go  to  Panshanger  for  a  night  on  Monday. 
There  are  odds  and  ends  of  mine  and  the  girls  I  want  to  bring 
away,  and  the  bedroom  and  dressing-room  are  very  shabby  and 
must  be  refurbished  ;  so  I  shall  send  to  Rayment  to  repaper  them  ; 
and  put  nice  things  into  them  from  other  rooms.  They  only 
require  a  little  taste  and  arrangement.  I  am  glad  among  other 
virtues  to  find  that  Katie  is  very  fond  of  china.  Think  of  her  luck 
in  finding  such  a  house-full ;  and  how  she  will  arrange  it !  !  I  am 
much  better  the  last  2  or  3  days,  and  really  at  last  see  a  prospect 
of  getting  well  again. 

To  his  Mother. 

Torloisk,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  N.B. , 

August  22,  1870. 

I  have  just  been  having  a  long  talk  with  Lady  William  about 
arrangements.  Katie  has  a  wish  to  be  married  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,1  and  I  thought  of  asking  Ferguson  to  assist  him.  There 
is  some  talk  of  the  marriage  being  at  Castle  Ashby  in  order  to 
suit  Northampton,  but  I  suspect  London  will  be  the  most  conve- 
nient place  for  you.  Would  it  not  ?  Then  as  to  Honey  moon. 
We  think  we  might  not  care  to  go  to  Panshanger  till  we  are  not 
afraid  to  show  ourselves  ;  and  some  strange  place  where  we  should 
neither  of  us  have  any  belongings,  like  Compton  Wynyates,  would 
be  best.  The  marriage  will  not  be  till  the  20th  of  Oct:  or  there- 
abouts as  they  do  not  go  South  till  the  20th  of  Sept.  and  Lady 
William  thinks  it  will  take  a  month  to  get  the  trousseau  &c.  I 
go  to  Cluny  tomorrow  for  10  days  ;  and  then  return  here  till  they 
go  ;  when  I  think  of  going  back  again  for  a  bit  before  I  come 
South,  and  perhaps  meeting  Katie  at  Wrest.  Let  me  know  at 
Cluny  what  you  think  of  all  these  arrangements  ! 

1  Samuel  Wilberforce. 
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To  the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge.     August  25,  1870. 

What  do  you  think  about  Mac  Callum  ?  [housekeeper].  I 
think  it  would  be  such  a  thing  having  somebody  who  knows  the 
house  and  all  about  it,  in  order  to  start  with,  and  until  we  begin 
to  see  our  way.  ...  I  have  settled  to  make  Moren  my  butler, 
but  I  do  not  think  from  what  he  tells  me  that  Edward  will  do  for 
a  valet  and  groom  of  the  chambers.  He  says  he  is  so  absent  that 
he  never  remembers  anything,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  not  much 
confidence  in  a  man  who  once  begins  to  go  down,  for  there  are 
so  many  valets  places  that  a  good  man  would  be  sure  to  get  one. 
The  only  thing  I  really  want  is  a  first  rate  cook  ;  for  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  whole  happiness  and  success  in  life  of  a  newly  married 
couple  depends  upon  that.  We  mean  to  give  a  great  many  small 
dinners,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  am  ready  to  give 
any  amount  of  wages  for  a  really  good  man  or  woman.  The  only 
misfortune  is  that  neither  Katie  nor  I  know  anything  about  dinners. 
.  .  .  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  as  we  shall  not  be  settled  at 
Panshanger  till  the  end  of  November,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to 
begin  to  think  about  things.  Does  it  not  all  seem  rather  strange. 
I  can't  bear  turning  you  out  of  your  sitting-room,  nor  can  I  fancy 
any  one  in  it  but  you.  I  think  you  had  better  keep  it  ;  and  leave 
your  things  as  they  are.  I  am  sure  Katie  would  like  it  best. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     August  27,  1870. 
[To  Cluny.] 

I  think  you  are  quite  right  not  to  honey-moon  at  Panshanger  : 
for  judging  by  the  state  of  excitement  prevailing  there,  respecting 
your  marriage,  I  think  you  would  live  in  a  constant  state  of 
triumphal  arches.  Riley  was  here  yesterday,  half  wild  with  joy, 
to  consult  me  about  a  cadeau  your  tenants  wish  to  give  Katie.  .  .  . 
I  hope  it  will  turn  out  well.  ...  If  you  dont  come  back  till  late, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  at  the  diamonds  ;  unless  you  could  send 
me  an  order  for  them.  As  I  told  you,  mine  are  mixed  with  the 
others,  and  I  must  separate  them  before  I  get  my  present  for 
Katie.  .  .  .  I  do  so  long  to  see  you  my  own  Darling,  but  I  am  glad 
you  are  getting  some  stalking.  There  is  nothing  which  does  you  so 
much  good.  Dolly  tells  me  you  are  overwhelmed  with  letters, 
so  am  I,  and  added  to  it  I  have  undertaken  to  urge  the  County  to 
join  the  Committee  for  wounded  in  War.  Great  Ladies  are  taking 
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it  up  in  each  County  ;  and  I  have  200  or  300  letters  to  write.  This 
horrid  horrid  war  when  more  people  are  killed  than  people  to  look 
after  them  !  !  !  God  bless  you  my  Darling. 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     August  28. 
[To  Cluny.] 

As  I  said  before,  Geniuses  jump.  I  quite  agree  with  you 
about  MacCallum.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  creature  that  knows  any- 
thing about  that  large  house  or  any  of  the  valuables  in  it  except 
her.  I  fear  Katie  would  be  lost,  and  have  no  one  to  refer  to  for 
anything  till  she  got  accustomed  to  it.  You  see  when  your 
father  and  I  succeeded,  we  had  been  married  4  years  and  I  knew 
the  house  and  place  well  .  .  .  but  now  there  is  literally  no  one 
but  Mac.  .  .  .  Thank  you  my  own  Darling  about  my  sitting 
room.  I  believe  firmly  that  you  and  Katie  would  like  me  to  keep 
it,  but  I  would  rather  not.  In  fact  it  would  not  suit  me.  It  is 
next  door  to  your  room.  Your  wife  must  have  that  room,  as  it 
is  part  of  the  family  apartment.  .  .  j.  vv 


To  his  Mother. 

Torloisk,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  N.B. 

September  3,  1870. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  written  to  Palgrave.  [This 
refers  to  the  Architect  who  was  building  the  North  Library  out 
of  two  bedrooms,  and  who  would  not  get  on  with  it.]  What  a 
man  he  is  !  Not  that  I  quite  trust  Rayment  [Hertford  builder 
employed  to  carry  out  the  work]  for  they  had  a  violent  quarrel 
before  I  left  and  Palgrave  kicked  poor  fat  Rayment  out  of  the 
room,  so  no  wonder  he  thinks  him  rather  '  gay.'  We  think  of 
'  mooning  '  at  Belton  instead  of  Compton  W,  as  the  latter  will  be 
very  cold  and  wretched  at  the  end  of  October.  You  and  Lady 
William  had  better  settle  about  the  wedding,  but  I  hope  you  will 
be  firm  about  having  it  in  London  ;  for  it  would  be  a  great  bore 
for  you  to  have  to  go  all  the  way  from  Eastbourne  to  Castle  Ashby 
and  back.  I  have  just  seen  a  Glasgow  paper  of  yesterday.  I 
suppose  the  French  are  now  completely  done  for.  What  a  wonder- 
ful and  extraordinary  time  we  live  in  !  It  really  does  make  one 
think  the  end  of  this  world  may  be  near,  and  here  we  are  '  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  '  just  as  it  is  said  we  shall  be. 
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From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     September  1. 

I  have  got  your  letter  to  Coutts.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  Mr 
Ferguson  .  .  .  He  will  die  unless  he  assists  in  marrying  you.  I 
also  want  Ettie  as  bridesmaid.  She  would  be  too  darling  .  .  . 
Tell  Katie  that  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  possession 
of  her  photograph,  for  everyone  wants  one.  Riley  gave  it  up  with 
great  difficulty,  and  I  shall  want  at  least  50  for  your  Tenants 
who  are  clamorous.  ...  I  foresee  she  will  be  a  popular  Lady 
Cowper.  How  I  long  to  see  her  here.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  and  her. 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     September  7. 

How  glad  you  must  be  to  be  at  Torloisk  with  dear  Katie.  .  .  . 
Amy  and  I  are  half  dead  with  tearing  and  rolling  bandages,  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  .  .  .  They  are  more  wanted  than  ever  now,  after 
this  astounding  battle  of  Sedan,  and  the  prospect  of  Metz.  It  is 
like  a  gigantic  horrid  nightmare  melodrama.  One  cant  place  it. 
We  have  only  to  hope  now  that  Prussia  wont  insist  on  keeping 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  who  knows  ?  I  am  in  an  agony  for  our 
weather  has  broken,  and  it  does  nothing  but  rain,  and  my  school 
Tea  is  on  Friday.  What  shall  we  do  ?  1000  children  .  .  .  give 
my  love  to  Katie,  your  own  MUM. 

Have  you  seen  the  acct.  of  the  Harvest  Home.  Where  Gill 
[the  clergyman]  calls  her  your  '  Lady  Love  '  .  .  .  and  says  '  for 
half  a  century  I  have  presided  over  the  village.'  What  will  Katie 
think  of  him  ! 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     September  1. 

...  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  will  happen  about  peace. 
I  hear  that  Lord  Lyons  says  Paris  is  indefensible,  and  that  Trochu 
knows  it.  If  so  this  language  may  be  mere  bravado  and  they 
may  give  in.  ...  I  am  so  sorry  that  countries  should  be  con- 
quered like  children,  and  sent  from  one  school  to  another  without 
being  consulted  ;  but  it  is  equally  hard  that  soldiers  should  be 
killed  without  being  consulted  either.  In  fact  it  is  a  bad  world. 
All  the  years  of  peace  and  plenty  passed  in  inventing  instruments 
of  torture  and  the  7th  year  of  plenty  passed  in  making  use  of  them 
and  killing  our  fellow  creatures.  I  am  so  thankful  some  men  are 
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saved  from  the  Captain  (another  instrument  of  torture).  We 
shall  hear  how  she  foundered  but  it  must  have  been  the  waves 
washed  over  her  bulwarks.  How  horrid. 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     September  23. 

I  have  just  got  your  letter  on  arriving  at  Cluanie.  You  will 
have  got  Dolly's  telling  you  of  the  alarming  state  in  which  Reggie 
is.  One  lung  gone,  the  other  rapidly  going  and  constant  inflamma- 
tion. My  impression  is  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible.  ...  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  you  are  married 
for  long  courtships  are  not  to  my  liking  .... 

I  mean  to  give  you  my  picture  and  to  sit  to  whoever  you 
like.  I  meant  to  have  surprised  you  but  Katie  said  you  coolly 
announced  it  was  to  be  my  present.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     September  27. 

I  have  got  your  dear  Katie  here.  .  .  .  She  says  she  loves  me 
dearly  and  I  think  she  does  and  that  we  shall  be  real  Mother  and 
daughter.  ...  It  is  odd  how  exactly  she  suits  me  and  how  we 
agree  on  most  subjects.  .  .  . 


To  his  Sister  Florence. 

Cluny  Lodge.     September  30,  1870. 
[To  Wrest.] 

I  owe  you  a  letter  for  some  time,  but  I  have  been  writing  to 
Mama  almost  every  day  so  I  thought  it  no  use  writing  to  you.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  of  Katie's  visit  being  so  successful.  I  hear  you 
were  in  a  wild  state  of  spirits.  Dear  old  girl.  I  am  so  glad  ! 
I  expect  to  be  at  Wrest  on  Saturday.  We  have  had  no  luck. 
Tho'  the  place  is  quite  crammed  full  of  deer  and  with  a  great  many 
fine  stags.  I  have  only  killed  two,  and  Towser  one  ;  and  poor 
Willie  nothing  at  all,  which  I  am  very  sorry  for,  as  he  is  very 
anxious  to  get  one,  never  having  done  so.  He  has  been  out  9 
times  and  had  only  2  good  shots,  and  some  scrimmaging  ones.  .  .  . 
Angus  has  made  a  beautiful  seat  where  we  marked  it  out,  and 
planted  lots  of  big  trees  round  it.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting 
Dick  Charteris's  cook,  a  first  rate  man,  for  £120  a  year.  You  may 
tell  Mama  this  as  it  will  interest  her.  yours  affec.ately  C.  You 
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may  also  tell  Mama  as  she  likes  details,  that  Moren  is  to  pay  the 
kitchen  bills,  and  the  kitchen  maids  are  to  have  washing-money, 
about  7s.  or  8s.  a  week. 

Reggie  Vyner  (Lady  Mary  Vyner's  second  son)  died  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  and  our  marriage,  which  had  been  arranged  for  Octo- 
ber 19,  was  put  off  till  the  25th,  and  Lady  Cowper  and  her  girls 
went  to  Eastbourne.  We  all  settled  at  32  Rutland  Gate  till  then. 
Francis  and  I  were  married  at  All  Saints  Church,  Ennismore 
Gardens,  and  the  breakfast  was  given  at  my  Uncle  Northampton's 
house,  145  Piccadilly.  It  was  all  very  quiet  owing  to  the  mourn- 
ing, which  we  both  were  glad  of.  We  went  down  to  Compton 
Wynyates  to  honeymoon  and  remained  there  till  we  were  driven 
out  by  the  cold.  There  are  no  letters  from  Francis  to  his  mother 
from  there.  They  have  been  lost  somehow.  But  one  or  two  from 
her  to  him. 

Eastbourne.     October  28. 
[To  Compton  Wynyates.] 

I  did  not  write  from  discretion  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  As  we  all  agree  that  your  writing  on  Katie's  K.C.  paper 
is  the  thing  that  has  made  the  whole  thing  more  real  to  us.  ... 
We  got  home  and  saw  the  2nd  Aurora  on  our  way  which  was  not 
equal  to  the  night  before,  which  appeared  to  every  one,  both  in 
Italy  and  America  and  which  everyone  interprets  according 
to  his  own  wishes  and  fancy.  I  am  very  glad  you  took  your 
carriage  [a  phaeton  which  he  drove  himself]  for  I  hear  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Compton  is  lovely.  .  .  . 

November  6. 

...  I  cant  make  up  my  mind  about  Bazaine.  Do  you  see 
the  Telegraph  says  next  week  we  shall  hear  something  about 
Bismarck  which  will  surprise  us  !  !  Only  provided  we  dont  get 
the  Emperor,  the  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  back  again. 
Horrid  people.  .  .  . 

Eastbourne.     November  7. 
[To  Compton  Wynyates:] 

Tho'  I  wrote  yesterday  I  must  answer  your  dear  letter  to  tell 
you  how  happy  it  makes  me.  I  also  have  constantly  looked  back 
to  the  days  of  my  early  life,  and  felt  strongly  what  you  say.  It  is 
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the  only  marriage  that  reminds  me  of  my  own.  Perfect  love,  and 
perfect  trust,  and  confidence,  perfect  suiting  in  all  ways  which 
lasted  to  the  end  and  would  have  lasted  if  we  had  lived  to  80,  and 
the  connection  of  that  perfect  happiness  helps  me  (strange  to  say) 
to  bear  the  loss  of  it.  So  many  people  love  but  dont  suit,  and  tho' 
they  love  on  to  the  end  in  a  way,  the  wedge  widens,  and  they  end 
by  loving  still,  but  going  different  ways.  Like  Shaftesburys, 
Jocelyns  and  many  others.  God  bless  Katie  for  making  you  so 
happy.  ...  I  wish  I  had  your  library  here  but  alas  !  !  Pearson's 
Middle  Ages  and  Guinet's  Merlin  and  Vivian  are  all  that  I 
possess  !  !  !  !  both  the  most  exceeding  specimens,  one  of  dull 
prosy  sensible  English,  and  the  other  of  wild  romantic  empty 
non-sensible  french.  Merlin  corresponds  with  Vivian  like  a  lover 
on  the  Boulevards  not  so  simple  and  straight  forward  as  Tennyson's 
hero,  which  I  found  Georgiana  and  Dolly  expatiating  over  under 
the  trees.  .  .  . 

From  Compton  we  went  to  Studham  for  two  days  to  see  my 
mother  ;  and  then  on  to  Wrest  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  Lady  Cowper 
and  on  November  28  he  took  me  to  his  home.  His  letter  to  his 
mother  gives  the  account. 

Panshanger.     Monday. 

When  we  got  to  Welwyn  the  carriage  had  not  arrived  as  one  of 
the  job  horses  took  to  kicking  just  outside  the  Park  ;  and  Elsley 
had  to  go  back  and  put  in  the  dogcart  horse  instead.  So  we  sat 
over  the  fire  at  the  White  Hart,  and  drank  Brandy  and  Water  !  ! 
Of  all  the  different  dreams  and  fancies  which  I  have  had  at  different 
times  of  my  life,  of  bringing  a  wife  home  to  Panshanger,  the  vision 
of  us  two  drinking  brandy  and  water  in  the  Inn  at  Welwyn  before 
enterftig,  certainly  never  formed  part.  At  last  the  carriage  came 
and  we  proceeded.  He  were  met  at  Waller's  by  all  the  tenants 
on  horseback,  who  escorted  us  to  the  house,  where  we  found  about 
200  volunteers  and  the  school  children  and  a  large  crowd.  The 
horsemen  formed  round  the  carriage  and  Gripper  on  behalf  of  the 
Volunteers  and  Latimore  on  that  of  the  tenants  made  speeches. 
Gripper  very  shy  and  hesitating  ;  Latimore  very  fluent  and  rather 
long.  I  then  had  to  stand  up  and  reply.  We  then  went  into  the 
house  and  retired  to  luncheon  by  ourselves.  There  were  lots 
of  tables  outside  covered  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  end  of  beer,  for  when  I  looked  round  the  corner  of  the 
house  nearly  an  hour  after,  people  were  still  drinking  ;  so  that  it 
all  went  off  very  well.  Katie  seems  delighted  with  the  place  ; 

o  2 
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tho'  it  is  such  a  foggy  beastly  day  that  it  does  not  show  to  advan- 
tage. We  are  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  ;  as  your  room — 
I  mean  Katie's  room,  looks  rather  bare  ;  and  will,  till  she  gets  her 
things  settled  there.  Our  rooms  upstairs  are  too  lovely. 

To   his   Mother. 

Panshanger.     December  1,  1870. 

I  write  one  line  before  going  to  bed  as  I  dont  know  whether 
I  shall  have  time  to  write  tomorrow,  as  I  have  a  great  many 
appointments.  That  proud,  vain,  foolish,  stiff-necked  Gill l  called 
today.  He  himself  introduced  the  subject  of  Botsford 2  and 
though  I  have  not  seen  Botsford's  letter  or  heard  his  side  of 
the  question,  I  am  convinced  that  Gill  is  wrong,  even  from  his 
own  account.  He  says  that  Botsford  and  several  others  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  Chapel  services  have  been  changed 
and  shortened  with  a  view  to  finally  closing  the  Chapel.  And 
when  I  suggest  that  it  had  better  be  explained  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  only  temporary  and  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
doing  anything  of  the  sort,  he  flies  off  into  a  rigmarole,  meaning, 
as  far  as  I  could  follow  him,  partly  that  they  ought  not  to  suspect 
him  and  that  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  explain  ;  and  partly 
that  even  if  he  did  shut  up  the  Chapel  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so.  I  told  him  plainly  that  he  had  no  right,  according  to  the 
agreement,  to  shut  the  chapel  or  to  alter  the  services,  except 
temporarily  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  explain  at  once  that  the 
arrangement  was  temporary  ;  and  I  said  that  I  thought  it  very 
praiseworthy  of  Botsford  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Chapel  and  to 
prefer  a  long  service  to  a  short  one.  I  never  saw  anybody  in  such 
a  passion  as  Gill.  He  tried  to  hide  it  but  did  not  succeed.  We 
pressed  him  to  stay  for  luncheon  ;  and  he  at  first  indignantly 
refused  ;  but  when  he  passed  the  door  of  the  little  dining-room 
and  smelt  the  smell  of  meat  he  half  relented.  Nothing  could 
have  been  droller  than  the  struggle  between  greediness  and  pride  ; 
but  pride  prevailed,  and  after  hesitating  for  a  minute  he  again 
became  red  in  the  face  and  walked  off.  .  .  .  Henry  and  I  attended 
a  meeting  yesterday  of  the  Herts  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and 
both  made  speeches  ;  which  you  will  see  reported  in  the  Hertford 
Mercury.  Lady  William  and  Lord  W.  and  Minnie  come  on 
Saturday.  Lady  W.  returning  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  She  is 
naturally  anxious  to  see  Katie's  new  home  and  to  know  how  and 
where  to  think  of  her. 

1  Rector  of  Hertingfordbury.  2  Clerk  of  the  works. 
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I  have  copied  out  this  long  account  just  to  show  what  the 
clergyman  with  whom  we  had  to  deal  for  the  first  years  of  our 
married  life  was  like.  He  got  always  worse,  and  was  really  at 
last  quite  mad. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.    December  18,  1870; 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  an  age.  My  only  consolation  is 
that  Katie  has  behaved  better.  I  send  you  photos  of  us  two. 
I  don't  think  her's  good.  The  figure  is  so  bunchy.  Dolly  and 
Amy  will  tell  you  about  the  present  party.  Our  party  last  week 
was  very  successful.  I  never  saw  Spencer  l  in  such  force,  or  more 
really  and  thoroughly  agreeable.  All  the  people  raved  about 
him,  including  Katie  who  thinks  him  the  cleverest  and  pleasantest 
and  everything  else  man  in  the  world.  The  sort  of  thing  that  you 
used  to  think  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Of  course  I  encourage  the 
idea.  I  am  and  always  have  been  so  very  fond  of  him,  that  I  am 
delighted  that  she  should  appreciate  him.  I  daresay  he  will 
come  here  very  often.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  at  your  tenants 
ball  ?  Do  you  mean  the  Upper  Servants  to  join  ?  Let  me  know, 
as  I  want  to  decide,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.    December  1870. 

...  I  am  so  glad  Katie  likes  Spencer.  The  fact  is  he  is  a  very 
agreeable  man,  and  adds  a  great  deal  to  society,  and  now  that  he 
is  wifeless  and  childless,  it  is  everything  for  him  to  be  popular  with 
you  and  Katie.  ...  I  am  so  glad  your  party  was  pleasant.2  I 
hope  your  Panshanger  parties  will  continue  the  last  generation 
ones,  which  were  always  thought  very  pleasant.  You  and  Katie 
ought  to  have  a  pleasant  house  according  to  all  appearances.  .  .  . 


1  His  uncle  the  Hon.  Spencer  Cowper. 

:  This  was  our  first  shooting  party,  and  we  had  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre,  Lord  and  Lady 
Downe,  Captain  R.  Talbot,  Colonel  F.  Marshall,  and  Lord  W.  Hay ;  Francis's  brother 
and  two  sisters,  and  my  father,  sister,  and  second  brother.  We  went  to  dine  at  Hatfield 
House  on  the  17th,  when  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury,  who 
from  that  time  became  two  of  the  best  friends  we  ever  had.  On  the  23rd  we  gave  a  tenants' 
ball  and  spent  our  first  Christmas  and  New  Year  of  so  many  alone  at  Panshanger. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

1871 

There  are  hardly  any  letters  to  be  found  for  1871,  so  the  account 
of  his  life  during  this  year  must  be  taken  from  my  diary.  We  went 
to  the  County  Ball  given  by  Lady  Cowper  at  Wrest  in  January  ; 
an  enormous  party,  thirty-two  in  the  house  ;  and  in  February  we 
left  Panshanger,  and  went  up  to  London,  to  32  Rutland  Gate, 
which  we  took  from,  my  father  till  Easter.  Lady  Cowper  asked 
us  to  live  with  her  in  London  and  was  more  than  kind  about  it ; 
but  Francis  said  at  once  that  he  would  prefer  having  his  own 
house,  though  he  would  always  pay  her  visits  for  as  long  as  she 
could  bear  us,  and  that  he  counted  upon  her  staying  very  often 
with  us.  We  at  once  commenced  giving  small  dinners,  and 
dined  out  a  great  deal,  which  he  liked,  and  always  said  was  the 
only  form  of  society  he  cared  for.  In  April  we  went  to  Panshanger 
for  Quarter  Sessions  ;  he  was  then  Deputy  Chairman  and  very 
rarely  missed  attending.  We  gave  a  County  Ball  and  had  a 
large  party  of  our  own  friends  for  it,  thirty-six  in  the  house. 
On  April  20  Francis  was  offered  the  appointment  of  Captain  of 
the  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  coupled  with  the  place  of  answering  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  believe  Lord  Granville 
arranged  it  for  him,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Household  places 
were  first  united  to  public  departments,  an  arrangement  which 
afterwards  became  usual.  I  may  say  here  that  very  soon  after 
I  married  I  found  out  how  desperately  anxious  Francis  was  to 
enter  public  life.  He  had  always  felt  the  want  of  work,  and  the 
desire  for  it ;  and  as  the  years  went  on  he  realized  that  younger 
men  were  already  climbing  the  political  ladder,  while  he  had  not 
set  his  foot  on  the  first  rung.  He  was  very  happy  in  his  home 
life  ;  but  this  longing  for  political  life  was  so  intense  that  it  was 
a  very  real  cause  of  unhappiness  to  him.  Why  he  had  never 
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made  a  start  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  but  anyway  there  it  was, 
and  when  he  was  offered  the  Household  place  with  the  bribe  of  a 
small  office  behind  it,  he  accepted  it  gratefully.  His  mother  and 
family  were  much  surprised  at  his  doing  so,  and  not  altogether, 
I  think,  pleased,  having  made  up  their  minds  apparently  that  he 
would  never  accept  anything.  But  they  never  can  have  known, 
indeed  he  can  never  have  let  them  know  how  he  longed  for  political 
life.  He  had  one  rule,  which  he  never  broke  during  his  whole 
life,  and  that  was  '  never  to  ask  for  anything,'  and  he  had  a  second 
rule,  which  was  almost  as  strong  as  the  first,  '  never  if  possible 
to  refuse  anything.'  He  had  refused  in  former  years  a  Court 
appointment,  feeling  that  he  was  not  at  all  fitted  for  it,  and  that 
it  would  lead  to  nothing  in  a  political  line  ;  but  now  that  this 
seemed  to  offer  a  small  chance  of  something  more,  on  account  of 
the  little  political  position  it  carried  with  it,  he  did  not  hesitate. 
I  do  not  think  it  proved  a  great  success  for  many  reasons.  The 
position  was  not  so  well  understood  then  as  it  became  later  on, 
when  each  department  had  some  peer  attached  to  it  in  the  same 
manner.  The  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  rather  resented  an 
outsider  being  thrust  into  their  office.  Francis  was  certainly  not 
the  man  to  push  his  way  against  the  wishes  of  the  men  who  were 
in  possession  ;  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  told  him  as 
little  as  possible  and  only  gave  him  information  when  a  question 
was  to  be  asked  which  he  would  have  to  answer.  It  moreover 
necessitated  his  constant  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
'  make  a  House,'  and  this  was  often  irksome  to  him,  especially  as 
he  was  not  supposed  to  take  part  in  debates  which  did  not  affect 
his  department,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  free  to  speak  on  other 
subjects,  and  yet  had  hardly  anything  to  do  in  his  own.  This 
accounts  for  why  he  did  not  keep  it  very  long. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park  [undated]. 

My  dearest  Child, — I  meant  to  have  written  yesterday  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  at  your  getting  this  office.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  getting  a  footing  in  the  H.  of  L.  and  of  speaking  which  is 
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so  difficult  to  get  unless  one  has  got  office  or  had  it.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  have  it ;  and  the  Office  itself  is  a  gentlemanlike 
one  and  has  always  been  held  by  men  of  calibre.  I  am  going  to 
send  you  one  day  this  week  your  Father's  picture.  ...  It  has  no 
frame  as  I  keep  the  one  it  had  there,  as  it  matches  all  the  others 
in  the  Ante  Room.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park  (undated). 

Tho'  I  shall  probably  see  you  tomorrow  I  cant  help  writing  to 
tell  you  how  very  much  I  agree  with  you  about  the  new  office. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  like  Isla's  last  puppies,  half  Skye,  half  pug. 
The  Pug  (Court)  I  utterly  abhor.  The  Skye  (office)  is  speech, 
and  you  are  in  too  high  a  position  socially  to  be  a  mongrel.  Besides 
which  the  tide  has  turned  against  the  H.  of  L.  And  except 
Cabinet  there  will  every  year  be  fewer  and  fewer.  And  Cabinet 
will  be  restricted  to  the  very  minimum  soon.  It  will  be  long 
before  existing  claims  of  Kimberleys,  Granvilles,  Argylls  (young 
men)  will  make  room  for  others.  Lord  Granville  is  a  sort  of 
Guardian  to  Lansdowne,  and  I  see  he  is  after  all  only  extra  without 
pay,  not  a  mongrel  but  the  out  rigger  in  a  sledge  ;  who  shews 
off  but  does  nothing,  dont  draw.  .  .  . 

He  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  mother  upon  the  subject. 

Panshanger.     April  18,  1871. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  approve  of  my  having  accepted  the 
place.  I  don't  think  my  position  at  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be 
very  satisfactory,  as  it  will  be  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
But  to  refuse  again  would  have  been  to  shut  myself  out  altogether 
from  any  future  chance  :  for  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  impossible,  at  any  rate  for  me,  to  make  my 
way  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  independent  member.  Minnie 
and  the  boys  have  just  gone  and  we  are  alone,  which  feels  rather 
strange  after  such  an  enormous  party.  Katie  has  been  rather 
anxious  about  little  Mabel  who  has  been  ill ;  but  the  accounts  are 
better  today,  and  if  she  has  no  relapse,  she  and  Douglas  are  coming 
here  next  week.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  kiss  hands  before  long, 
and  go  up  and  down  to  the  House.  Many  thanks  for  the  picture. 
I  think  I  must  move  the  looking  glass  in  my  room,  and  put  it  over 
the  chimney  as  the  wall  opposite  the  window  is  not  a  good  light. 
Or  else  put  it  over  the  chimneypiece  in  the  dining-room  and  move 
my  Grandfather  into  the  new  little  room.  Katie's  love  and  she 
will  write  tomorrow. 
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Early  in  May  we  resumed  our  life  in  London,  going  to  Pans- 
hanger  for  Whitsuntide,  when  we  had  a  big  party ;  among 
others  Richard  Doyle,  Robert  Browning,  and  the  Gladstones. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  taken  very  ill  in  the  house,  and  was  in  bed  for 
a  week,  which  caused  a  great  commotion.  After  Easter  we  had 
taken  a  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  and  we  entertained 
and  went  out  a  great  deal.  The  great  family  event  this  year  was 
Dolly's  marriage  to  Auberon  Herbert,  third  son  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Carnarvon.  She  was  engaged  in  May,  and  married  in  August 
at  Wrest.  Francis's  letter  to  her  was  among  her  letters. 


To  his  Sister  Florence. 

49  Upper  Grosvenor  Street.     May  17,  1871. 
[To  Broadlands.] 

My  dear  old  Dolly, — I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  write  a  letter  of  this  sort  without 
difficulty,  after  having  had  to  rack  one's  brains  lately  in  order  to 
know  what  to  say  to  Uncle  Spencer.1  I  am  longing  to  know 
Auberon  better.  Ever  since  I  heard  of  the  first  beginning,  I  have 
been  anxious  that  it  should  end  as  it  has  ;  but  I  am  too  much  of  a 
lawyer  not  to  forgive  your  vacillations.  I  only  hope  you  will  be 
as  happy  as  I  am.  Tho'  I  hardly  know  Auberon  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  his  character,  and  I  think  you  and  he 
together  will  make  a  most  admirable  whole.  I  write,  as  I  am 
sure  is  best,  straight  off  just  as  I  feel,  without  stopping  to  think. 
God  bless  you  dear  old  girl,  your  affec.ate  brother  C. 

During  the  session  Francis  spoke  five  tunes  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

1.  March  28. — The  reserve  forces.  (Power  of  Lords  Lieutenant.) 
Upon  a  motion  of  Lord  Vivian,  which  was  negatived. 

2.  May  8. — University  Tests  Bill.     (The  insertion  of  a  clause 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  relating  to  the  period  after  which  a 
'  Fellow  '  should  become  one  of  the  governing  body  of  his  college.) 

Earl  Cowper  opposed  it.     Clause  withdrawn. 

1  Hon.  C.  Spencer  Cowper,  third  son  of  Peter,  Leopold,  fifth  Earl  Cowper ;  married, 
first,  Lady  Harriette  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles,  John,  Earl  of  Blessington,  and  widow 
ef  Count  d'Orsay.  She  died  1869.  Married,  secondly,  1871,  Jessie  Mary,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Clinton  Maclean.  He  died  1879.  She  died  1901. 
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3.  June    19.— Declaration    of    Paris,    1856.     (Seizure    of    an 
enemy's  goods  on  the  high  seas.) 

The  Earl  of  Denbigh  presented  a  petition  against  the  validity 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Earl  Cowper  replied  that  the  Declaration  had  never  been  ratified 
by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  but  that  they  did  not  on  that  account 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  repudiate  it,  &c.,  &c. 

Petitions  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

4.  July  7. — Isle  of  Alderney  (fortifications). 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  moved  for  a  return  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  since  1850  on  Fortifications  in  Alderney,  &c.,  &c. 

Earl  Cowper  stated  that  they  were  considering  whether  it  was 
worth  while  spending  any  more  money  upon  it.  The  original  esti- 
mate for  that  part  of  the  harbour  already  constructed  was  £620,000, 
but  it  had  been  enormously  exceeded,  &c.  &c.  Motion  agreed  to. 

5.  July  25. — Tramways  (Provisional  Orders  Confirmation)  Bill. 
Earl  Cowper,  on  moving  the  suspension  of  a  standing  order  in 

favour  of  this  Bill,  stated  that  the  London  tramways,  which  were 
originally  included  in  the  measure,  had  been  postponed  till  next 
session,  and  that  the  Lowestoft  tramway,  the  only  part  of  the  bill 
which  was  opposed,  would  be  struck  out  in  Committee.  Lord 
Redesdale  did  not  object. 

From  his  Mother. 

[Addressed  to  49  Upper  Grosvenor  Street.]  [Undated.] 

I  am  so  happy  at  the  success  of  your  speech.  Lord  Granville 
told  me  in  the  most  sincere  manner  that  voice,  manner,  language 
were  all  he  could  wish  :  that  you  did  it  thoroughly  and  without 
any  grandiloquence,  and  he  thought  it  excellent.  Barnett  my 
lawyer  wants  to  see  you  about  Dolly's  settlements  and  will  write 
for  an  hour. 

I  have  no  idea  which  speech  this  refers  to,  as  he  was  speaking 
rather  constantly  for  the  Board  of  Trade  at  this  time. 

Early  in  August  he  had  a  volunteer  camp  in  the  Park  at  Pans- 
hanger  for  a  week  and  used  to  live  out  there  in  a  tent.  It  was 
always  in  the  same  place  near  the  pond  l  between  the  carriage 
road  and  the  kitchen-gardens.  After  that  he  went  to  shoot  at 
Studley  while  I  remained  at  Wrest,  and  we  both  went  to  Torloisk 
for  a  week  and  on  to  Cluny.  He  writes  to  his  mother  from  there. 

1  Always  called  the  '  Greville  pond.' 
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Cluny  Lodge,  Glenmoriston,  Inverness,  N.B.     September  26,  1871. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  without  writing  to  you  but  I  believe 
Katie  has  behaved  better.  Our  weather  is  very  fine  but  we  have 
not  been  very  lucky  with  the  deer.  Katie  is  very  well  and  the 
most  wonderful  walker  I  ever  knew.  Out  all  day  and  never  tired. 
Henry  stays  on  at  present.  Charlie  went  today  ;  and  Minnie  and 
Willie  are  expected  every  minute.  Clare  comes  some  day,  but 
I  don't  know  when  and  he  certainly  does  not  either,  for  he  writes 
to  offer  himself  on  the  2nd,  and  his  servant  writes  to  Moren  to  say 
that  he  arrives  on  Thursday.  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  Knowsley. 
My  recollection  of  it  is,  that  the  Park  is  fine,  but  the  House  ugly 
and  dull ;  and  they  say  that  the  old  trees  are  being  killed.  My 
letter  is  very  stupid,  but  it  is  written  as  usual  at  half  past  eleven 
by  a  very  sleepy  son.  If  I  think  of  anything  more  to  tell  you,  I 
will  write  you  another  letter. 

On  October  12  we  left.  Twenty-six  stags  had  been  killed, 
fifteen  of  which  were  shot  by  Francis. 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.    October  17,  1871. 

I  hear  from  Henry  that  you  like  Eastbourne  as  much  as  ever ;  and 
that  you  and  Lord  Derby  became  great  friends  at  Knowsley  ;  and 
all  about  your  long  tiresome  meeting  &c.  &c.  Katie  has  just  come 
back  from  Studham  where  she  went  for  a  night.  Poor  little  Mabel 
is  better  and  they  start  on  Thursday.  We  are  going  up  tomorrow 
and  sleep  in  town  to  bid  them  good  bye.  It  has  been  a  very  trying 
time  for  Lady  William.  They  were  to  have  gone  yesterday  but 
Mabel  got  another  violent  attack  of  bronchitis  last  week  and  they 
could  not  tell  for  some  days  whether  the  inflammation  had  ex- 
tended to  the  lungs  or  not.  As  one  lung  is  affected  it  would  have 
been  very  serious  had  this  been  the  case.  The  danger  is  over 
for  the  present,  but  I  fear  there  will  be  great  cause  for  anxiety  for 
some  years  to  come.  Lord  William  takes  Lady  W.  and  the  two 
little  children  out ;  and  then  returns  to  make  a  home  for  Minnie 
and  the  boys  during  the  winter.  Cannes  is  where  they  go.  Katie 
hears  there  is  a  letter  from  you  to  her  in  London  which  we  shall 
find  tomorrow.  My  Quarter  Sessions  went  off  as  usual.  I  was 
in  Court  from  10  to  6  yesterday,  and  from  12  till  3  today.  Henry 
kept  me  company  here  last  night  and  is  now  off  to  Askrigg  to  shoot 
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grouse  with  Clare,  and  then  very  likely  to  Studley.  He  then 
talks  of  coming  back  here  for  some  partridge  driving.  We  go 
to  Nottinghamshire  to  fix  a  site  for  our  new  house,  on  the  31st ; 
then  to  the  Wharncliffes,  and  then  back  here  till  after  Xmas, 
unless  you  choose  to  ask  us  to  Wrest  for  a  few  days  ;  and  then  very 
likely  abroad,  to  Cannes  to  begin  with,  and  perhaps  on  to  Italy. 
These  are  our  present  plans,  liable  however  to  any  amount  of 
alteration.  Let  me  have  a  good  long  letter  from  you  soon,  as 
I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time,  and  I  don't  look  upon  a 
letter  to  Katie  quite  as  the  same  thing,  tho'  she  is  my  wife.  Post 
is  going,  so  I  have  had  to  write  in  a  great  hurry,  and  feel  as  if  I 
was  still  taking  notes  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Love  to  Amy,  and  the 
Children  if  they  remember  me. 


To  the  Same. 

Panahanger.  October  25,  1871. 

I  write  in  my  dressingroom,  before  going  to  bed,  on  a  piece  of 
dog  paper,  the  only  piece  I  have  got  up  here  ;  while  Katie  undresses. 
We  go  to  Nottinghamshire  on  Monday  to  the  new  Rectory  which  I 
have  taken  till  my  new  cottage  is  built.  My  architect,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Godwin,  who  has  been  building  for  Lord  Northampton 
and  Addy,  meets  us  there  on  Friday.  I  hope  he  will  behave  better 
than  Palgrave  and  Rayment  &c.  I  can't  now  get  an  answer,  much 
less  an  account  from  Meakin,  the  valuer  of  Rayment's  work,  tho' 
it  is  six  months  since  I  called  him  in  ;  and  I  am  very  anxious  to 
know  what  the  cost  will  be.  What  a  set  of  scoundrels  they  all 
are  !  !  I  will  write  again  from  Notts.  Moren  who  has  been  to 
Melbourne  says  there  is  a  large  lot  of  linen  there.  Fancy  my 
never  having  known  !  Katie  sends  her  love. 

We  returned  to  Panshanger,  having  settled  the  site  of  Beauvale  ; 
which  we  finally  did,  after  driving  about  all  over  the  country,  by 
Francis  upsetting  the  dogcart  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  our 
deciding  that  it  had  thus  been  settled  for  us  where  it  should  be. 
We  had  a  shooting  party  on  December  4,  and  four  days'  shooting, 
1650  pheasants,  which  was  thought  very  good  in  those  days, 
and  we  spent  Christmas  there,  my  people  having  all  left  and 
Lady  Cowper  remaining  on  with  us. 
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1872 

Panshanger.  January  6,  1872. 

Dearest  Mammy, — I  am  so  glad  to  hear  from  Henry  that  your 
fall  did  not  hurt  you,  and  that  you  have  no  sprain.  What  a 
serious  thing  it  might  have  been.  We  went  to  London  on 
Wednesday  and  did  a  good  deal  of  furnishing  and  came  back 
yesterday.  The  servants  had  a  ball  last  night  which  they  kept 
up  to  a  late  hour  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed.  We  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  down.  Moren  is  better  and  in  better  spirits  and 
seems  to  like  Elin.  [The  Hertford  doctor  at  that  time  who  attended 
us  all.]  We  start  on  Monday  week  for  Cannes.  Let  me  know 
when  you  will  be  back  from  Belton  as  I  shall  very  likely  run  over  to 
Wrest  for  the  day  to  bid  you  Good  bye.  I  have  nothing  interesting 
to  tell  you.  Katie  had  such  a  cold  last  Sunday  that  she  stayed  at 
home  ;  and  I  stayed  to  take  care  of  her  ;  so  we  missed  Gill  and 
are  going  to  miss  him  again  tomorrow  by  going  to  the  Chapel. 
Katie  opened  the  enclosed  by  mistake  not  seeing  the  D.  but 
says  she  did  not  read  it.  yours  affec.ly  C. 

What  a  disappointing  book  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens  is  ;  so 
spun  out,  and  so  full  of  washy  panegyrics. 


To  his  Mother. 

Hotel  Victoria,  Cannes.     January  22,  1872. 

Katie  told  you  all  about  our  journey.  We  have  had  beastly 
rainy  weather  ever  since  and  have  both  got  colds  ;  her's  rather 
a  bad  one.  Our  rooms  are  very  nice  the  salon  looking  both  ways, 
South  over  the  olive  trees  and  the  sea  a  mile  off,  and  the  mountains 
in  the  distance.  If  it  were  fine  it  would  be  perfect,  and  even  now  is 
very  nice.  We  have  the  Lornes  underneath  us,  in  some  rooms 
which  we  refused  to  keep  because  they  were  too  bad.  They  kept 
very  quiet  and  we  saw  nothing  of  them.  They  have  now  gone 
back  to  Mentone,  where  they  have  a  wretched  apartment  opening 
into  a  public  balcony,  in  a  pension.  All  this  we  hear  from 
Dr.  Frank  who  seems  to  pass  half  his  life  with  the  Christians,  and  has 
become  a  regular  courtier.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Russells  yester- 
day and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  old  Lord,  who  is  perfectly 
charming  with  delightful  long  stories  about  Lords  Melbourne, 
Brougham,  Grey,  &c.  and  rolling  about  with  laughter  at  his  own 
jokes  and  recollections.  I  don't  think  I  ever  spent  a  pleasanter 
half  hour.  What  a  pity  that  he  still  goes  on  writing  letters  and 
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making  speeches.  We  planned  an  expedition  with  the  Tanker- 
villes  today  to  a  place  called  Grasse,  but  it  has  not  come  off 
owing  to  the  wet  and  Katie  and  Ossy  l  having  colds.  Now  that 
the  leaving  England  and  the  tiresome  journey  are  over,  I  begin 
really  to  enjoy  being  here  and  shall  very  likely  cut  the  opening  of 
Parliament  and  stay  on  a  little.  I  saw  Aunt  Fanny  on  Thursday  ; 
she  looks  drawn,  but  except  a  certain  odd  hardness,  which  is 
unnatural  and  painful,  does  not  seem  changed  in  manner.  I 
tried  again  yesterday  to  find  her  and  Bobby  but  they  were  out. 
Bobby  has  come  back  as  his  Captain  has  got  the  gout.  Lady 
Tankerville  who  met  him  in  church  yest:  says  he  looks 
fearfully  ill. 

Katie's  love  and  will  write  you  a  more  distinct  letter  before 
long.     I  am  sure  I  might  say  the  same. 


To  the  Same. 

Cannes.     January  26,  1872. 

I  hope  my  telegraph  to  Parsonage  [her  butler]  did  not  alarm 
you,  but  there  had  been  such  an  awful  railway  accident  between 
this  and  Nice,  a  road  that  we  might  have  been  going  any  day,  that 
I  thought  it  would  be  sure  to  be  in  the  Times,  and  would  alarm  you 
still  more.  A  bridge  broke,  and  a  whole  train  went  into  a  ravine. 
Hardly  anyone  was  saved,  and  a  man  on  the  spot  told  Henry  Elliot 
that  60  bodies  had  already  been  found.  They  hush  things  up  so 
that  we  shall  never  know  the  truth.  Bobby  Jocelyn  went  to  Nice 
that  very  morning  by  the  same  road.  Our  weather  has  at  last 
become  fine  and  is  as  hot  as  July  in  the  sun.  I  am  writing  to  Lord 
Granville  by  today's  post  to  ask  him  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
for  my  going  back  for  another  week  or  two.  We  are  going  an 
expedition  to  Vallaury  today  to  buy  pots.  There  are  some  good 
old  curiosity  shops  here,  and  we  have  just  bought  a  beautiful  old 
clock  and  two  large  candlesticks,  an  ebony  cabinet,  some  sconces, 
&c.  &c.  for  Grosvenor  Sqr.,2  or  Beauvale,  or  the  new  room  at 
Panshanger.  Fortunately  we  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  furnishing 
line  that  whatever  one  buys  is  sure  to  come  in  useful,  and  they 

1  Lord  Tankerville. 

2  No.  8  Grosvenor  Square,  the  corner  house,  now  No.  9.     He  took  the  remainder  of 
the  lease  from  Lord  Dufferin  and  got  an  extension  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  we 
lived  there  until  we  went  to  Ireland  in  1880,  when  we  parted  with  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Hayter, 
now  Lord  Haversham. 
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are  all  very  pretty  and  very  cheap.  We  dined  at  the  Russells  last 
night,  and  Henry  Elliot  the  Ambassador  arrived  in  the  evening, 
having  been  delayed  by  the  break  down  of  the  railway.  We  had 
luncheon  with  Aunt  Fanny  on  Tuesday,  and  found  Bobby,  whose 
looks  I  am  agreeably  surprised  at,  better  I  think  than  in  London. 
The  fact  is  people  forget  how  pale  he  always  is.  My  other  Aunt 
Jessie  [Spencer  Cowper's  wife]  is  suffering  tortures  from  rheuma- 
tism, in  bed,  and  crying  like  a  child,  so  Spencer  says.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  worst  place  in  Europe  for  Neuralgia  or  any  other 
nervous  pain.  Poor  woman.  I  am  really  very  sorry  for  her. 


To  the  Same. 

Genoa.     February  9,  1872. 

Here  we  are  having  taken  two  days  from  Cannes.  The  last 
a  long  one  from  San  Remo.  6  hours  of  carriage  and  4  of  railway. 
The  road  part  quite  delicious,  along  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  Corniche.  I  must  be  home  for  the  Collier  business  l  on  the 
15th,  so  we  leave  tomorrow  afternoon  for  Turin  and  next  morning 
for  Macon.  We  are  now  off  to  see  the  sights  with  a  laquais  de 
place,  having  no  Murray.  Our  weather  is  cloudy  tho'  not  wet. 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  spoilt  yesterday  as  the  sea  was  slate 
colour  instead  of  blue.  The  whole  road  is  in  a  state  of  confusion 
as  the  railway  is  only  half  open,  and  trains  start  from  a  different 
place  at  a  different  hour  every  day,  and  one  don't  ever  know  the 
time  of  anything.  Katie  being  a  Methodical  woman  is  driven 
distracted  ;  and  even  I  with  my  hugger-mugger,  hand-to-mouth 
way  of  getting  on,  find  it  perplexing.  I  hope  de  Grey3  is  properly 
ashamed  of  himself  and  the  other  Commissioners  too.  Giving  up 
everything  and  not  getting  the  one  thing  they  thought  they  would 
get  in  return  ;  and  being  made  a  Marquis  to  commemorate  the 
disgrace  !  !  There  was  a  report  reached  Cannes  some  time  ago 
that  Tom  de  Grey  had  been  drowned.  I  suppose  there  can't  be 

1  Early  in  April  Lord  Stanhope  moved  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  House  of  Lords   in 
consequence  of  Sir  John  Collier's  appointment  to  a  seat  at  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.     After  a  debate  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Selborne) 
satisfied  the  House  of  the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  the  division  was  taken,  and  the 
motion  was  lost  by  two  votes,  eighty-nine  for  the  Government  against  eighty -seven.     So 
it  was  lucky  that  we  returned. 

2  This  refers  to  the  Commission  who  were  appointed  to  consider  the  Alabama  claims, 
of  which  Earl  de  Grey  (President  of  the  Council)  was  chairman.     The  negotiations  lasted 
two  months,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  in  May  1871.      The  agreement  did  not  escape 
criticism.     Lord  de  Grey  was  made  Marquis  of  Ripon  in  June  of  that  year. 
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any  truth.     Let  us  know  when  you  write  whether  you  have  heard 
it ;   and  write  to  Hotel  Bristol,  Paris. 

Letter  from  Francis  to  my  Mother. 

32  Rutland  Gate.     February  24,  1872. 

My  dear  Lady  William, — I  send  you  a  little  present  by  Charlie 
[her  eldest  son]  bought  at  Genoa.  It  was  the  best  we  could  find. 
I  say  we,  for  of  course  I  enlisted  Katie's  services  to  help  me  to 
choose  it.  We  are  steadily  fixed  in  London  and  both  very  busy  ; 
Katie  furnishing  and  I  on  a  Committee  on  Railway  Amalgamation, 
which  expression  I  daresay  does  not  convey  much  to  you,  but 
which  is  a  very  important  matter  embracing  the  greatest  part  of 
the  difficult  question  of  Railway  Management ;  On  the  committee 
are  some  of  the  principal  members  of  both  Houses,  so  I  daresay  it 
will  be  as  interesting  as  a  Committee  well  can  be,  tho'  that  is  not 
saying  much.  I  don't  hear  much  news.  I  don't  think  any  body 
anticipates  War  with  America  or  doubts  that  the  matter  will 
shake  straight  somehow.  In  fact  one  hears  very  little  about  it. 
Poor  Dufferin  looks  very  downcast.  I  suspect  he  must  have 
entertained  strong  hopes  of  the  Governor-Generalship.  He  also 
says  that  he  and  Lady  D.  are  perfectly  miserable  at  losing  their 
house.  How  badly  the  Prince  has  behaved  to  Alick  !  All  I 
know  to  be  true  is  that  he  sent  him  a  message,  thro'  Arthur  Ellis 
to  say  that  he  must  not  build  upon  the  expected  appointment, 
and  that  up  till  lately  he  had  heard  nothing  more,  and  could  not 
therefore  make  any  plans.  Oliver  Montague  .  .  .  says  he  did 
not  ask  for  it,  but  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Princess  that  he  (Oliver) 
should  have  it.  We  dined  at  '  Alford  House  '  last  night  and  met 
the  Somers,  Mary  Boyle,  and  old  Pahlen.  A  very  pleasant  dinner 
in  spite  of  the  latter  who  is  very  old  and  deaf.  Tonight  we  dine 
with  the  Halifaxes  ;  and  have  two  dinners  of  our  own  next  week, 
so  that  we  do  not  lead  a  solitary  life.  I  am  too  late  for  the  post 
so  I  will  send  this  by  Charlie.  Katie's  love  and  will  write  directly. 
We  miss  the  sunshine  and  Olives  and  Oranges  very  much  to  say 
nothing  of  anything  else  at  Cannes, 

yours  affec.ly  C. 

This  year  and  next  Francis  took  more  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Lords  than  at  any  other  time.  He  spoke  nine  times 
during  this  session,  always  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  A  short  list  and  abstracts  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 
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1.  February    19. — Railway  amalgamation.     (Question.) 

The  Earl  of  Airlie  called  attention  to  the  question  of  Railway 
Amalgamation  and  enquired  whether  the  Government  intended 
to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  or  to  move  for  a  Committee  to 
investigate  the  matter,  &c. 

After  a  short  debate — 

Earl  Cowper  said  he  hoped  that  as  speedily  as  possible  a  decision 
would  be  arrived  at,  &c. 

2.  February  26. — Railway  Amalgamation.     (Joint  committee.) 
Earl  Cowper  moved  a  resolution  that  a  select  committee  should 

be  appointed  to  join  with  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  &c.  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  &c.  He  spoke 
three  times  during  the  evening  to  his  resolution.  The  committee 
was  appointed,  viz. :  Lords  Ripon,  Salisbury,  Derby,  Cowper, 
Redesdale,  and  Belper. 

3.  March   11. — Tramways   Metropolis.     (Motion   for   a   joint 
committee.) 

Earl  Cowper  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  report  upon  the 
question  of  fresh  tramways  within  the  Metropolitan  area.  The 
limit  of  that  Metropolitan  area  ;  under  what  authority  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  these  tramways  should  be  placed ; 
along  what  lines  of  streets,  if  any,  they  should  be  constructed,  &c. 
Motion  agreed  to.  Lords  Beauchamp,  Eversley,  Clinton,  and 
Silchester  appointed 

4.  March  12. — Alderney  Harbour. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  present  state  of  the  Harbour  and  fortifications  of  Alderney, 

Earl  Cowper  spoke  at  some  length,  explaining  the  difficulties- 
and  stating  that  as  a  Harbour  of  refuge  it  was  of  no  use.  He 
admitted  that  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  more  than  £l, 000,000 
had  been  spent  upon  it.  All  parties  in  the  country  were  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible  for  what  had  been  done,  &c.  He  agreed 
to  the  motion.  Eleven  Lords  were  appointed  to  form  the  Com- 
mittee ;  Dukes  of  Cambridge,  Somerset,  and  Marlborough,  Lords 
Lauderdale,  Cowper,  Grey,  Camperdown,  Colville  of  Culross, 
Skelmersdale,  Seaton,  and  Lyveden. 

5.  April  12. — Railways  (Ireland). 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  moved  for  copies  of  recent  com- 
munications to  the  Board  of  Trade,  &c.,  relating  to  proposed  sale 
of  Railways  or  amalgamations  of  Railway  companies,  and  asked 
whether  the  Government  object  to  lay  before  Parliament  the 
information  respecting  the  value  of  Irish  Railways  obtained  by 
Captain  Tyler,  &c. 
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Earl  Cowper  .  .  .  would  consent  to  the  motion.  .  .  .  there 
had  been  several  communications  from  Grand  Juries,  &c.  Captain 
Tyler  had  not  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  make  enquiries,  &c.,  and  had 
made  no  report  on  the  subject.  His  communications  were  in  the 
shape  of  conversations  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  Irish 
Railways,  &c.  Motion  agreed  to. 

6.  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Bill.     (The  Lord  President. 
Second  reading.) 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon  moved  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.  He  stated  that  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  by  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  of  elections  to  effect  the  establish- 
ment of  better  order  and  more  regularity,  ...  to  put  an  end  to 
intimidation  and  would  tend  to  diminish  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  scandal  of  bribery.  After  speeches  from  Earl  Grey,  The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  all  spoke  at  some 
length — 

Earl  Cowper  thought  it  was  time  that  some  reply  should  be 
offered  to  the  arguments  urged  against  the  Bill,  &c.  Earl  Grey 
had  argued  that  the  present  time  was  unsuited  for  proposing 
such  a  measure,  considering  the  great  constitutional  changes  that 
had  recently  taken  place.  .  .  .  but  he  thought  it  was  better  that 
such  proposals  should  be  made  at  once,  before  men's  minds  had 
settled  down  into  the  new  order  of  things,  rather  than  wait  and  then 
disturb  the  electoral  system  afresh,  &c.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
had  said  this  was  a  political  agitation  set  on  foot  by  the  Government 
in  order  to  fill  their  sails  and  keep  the  party  together  .  .  .  but  this 
question  was  mooted  by  the  Government  immediately  after  the 
General  Election,  when  certainly  their  sails  did  not  want  filling,  &c. 
He  would  not  pretend  to  follow  the  details  of  the  eloquent  speech 
.  .  .  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  if  the  earnest  tones  and  impassioned  manner  of 
that  speech  were  deducted,  there  would  be  found  little  remaining 
but  old  arguments  dressed  in  new  language,  &c.  .  .  .  The  advan- 
tages the  Ballot  would  confer  upon  a  man,  however,  were  great. 
He  would  be  saved  from  all  persecution  or  loss  of  custom,  by  voting 
according  to  his  convictions  and  would  become  what  he  was  not  at 
present,  master  of  his  vote,  &c. ;  he  should  give  his  support  to  the 
second  reading.  On  division,  after  a  long  debate  ;  contents  86, 
not  contents  56.  Majority  for  the  Bill  thirty. 

7.  June    17. — Parliamentary    and    Municipal    Elections    Bill. 
(Committee.) 

Upon  the  third  amendment,  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
which  related  to  the  voter  showing  the  mark  he  had  made  to  the 
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presiding  officer,  before  putting  the  paper  into  the  ballot  box,  and 
after  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  spoken — • 

Earl  Cowper  said,  ...  he  thought  that  if  there  were  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  showed  the  worthlessness  of  optional 
secrecy,  it  was  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  argue  that  the 
Bill  would  be  of  any  use  if  it  were  passed  with  this  Amendment 
in  it,  &c.  .  .  .  For  if  opposed  to  the  Ballot,  he  would  rather 
have  rejected  the  Bill  in  a  straightforward  manner  than  have 
proposed  to  defeat  its  object  by  introducing  this  amendment. 
On  division  not  contents  67,  contents  87.  Majority  sixteen  for 
the  amendment.  Earl  Cowper  in  the  minority. 

Lord  Colchester  then  moved  an  amendment  enabling  a  voter 
to  send  his  voting  paper  marked  with  his  vote,  by  post  to  the 
returning  officer  to  place  in  the  ballot  box. 

Earl  Cowper  opposed  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  give  rise  to  as  much  bribery  and  intimidation  as  at  present 
existed,  &c.  .  .  .  Few  dependent  voters  could  resist  a  landlord, 
or  a  £10  note,  &c.  ...  It  would  likewise  open  the  door  to  the 
distribution  of  forged  papers,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  identify. 
Amendment  negatived. 

8.  July  15. — Merchant  shipping  code  Bill  (Question). 

The  Earl  of  Belmore  asked  Her  Majesty's  Government  whether 
they  have  any  objection  to  lay  on  the  table,  copies  of  any  minutes 
or  memoranda  by  the  officers  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  code  Bill 
of  1871,  &c. 

Earl  Cowper  said  he  could  not  reply  to  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Earl,  for  he  had  not  heard  a  word  he  said,  &c. ;  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  objection  to  lay  on  the  Table  the  papers 
mentioned  in  the  question  of  the  noble  Earl,  if  there  were  any 
such  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  No  measure  on  the  subject  of  the 
Shipping  code  could  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  Session. 

9.  July  29. — Metrical  system  of  weights  and  Measures.     (Inter- 
national congress.)     Question. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  asked  what  instructions  were  to  be 
given  to  the  English  Representatives  at  the  International  congress 
summoned  by  France,  on  the  Metrical  system  of  weights  and 
Measures  ?  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  such  as  to  encourage  any 
hope  of  our  adopting  the  Metrical  system,  &c. 

Earl  Cowper  said  that  in  1870  three  gentlemen  were  sent  over 
to  Paris  to  attend  the  congress  ;  but  the  war  had  put  an  end  to 
everything,  &c.  In  April  of  this  year  the  same  gentlemen  went 
over  again  and  would  return  in  September.  They  were  sent  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
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weights  and  measures,  the  object  being  to  assimilate  our  metrical 
system  to  that  of  the  French.  The  noble  Duke  would  remember 
that  the  metrical  system  was  legalized  in  England  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  and  that  being  the  case  it  was  important  that  it  should  be  the 
same  as  that  existing  in  France  and  other  countries.  There  was 
not  much  danger,  however,  that  the  metrical  system  would 
supersede  our  own  weights  and  measures,  and  he  believed  that 
though  legalized  in  England,  it  had  never  been  used  by  anybody. 


To  his  Mother. 

House  of  Lords.     April  16,  1872. 

I  have  behaved  abominably  about  writing,  and  Katie  has 
been  nearly  as  bad.  I  saw  Dufferin1  yesterday  and  he  does  not 
go  for  nearly  a  month  so  if  Gill  will  only  make  haste  it  will  be  all 
right.  I  am  a  little  hesitating  between  Burnside  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  who  has  been  taking  Gill's  duty  and  is  a  quite  first  rate 
preacher,  and  a  very  good  man.  Burnside  too  is  doing  so  admirably 
where  he  is  [Lemsford]  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  move  him. 
On  the  other  hand  I  know  more  about  Burnside 's  parochial  work 
than  the  other.  However  Gill  is  not  gone  yet.  Poor  man  I 
can't  feel  so  anxious  as  you  ;  for  I  am  not  so  confident  of  his 
fitness  for  another  world.  Vanity  and  want  of  truth,  &c.  are  great 
faults.  I  have  heard  nothing  about  the  new  appointments,  but 
feel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  get  nothing.  I  wish  they  would  settle 
one  way  or  another.  After  all  it  would  be  a  great  bore  to  give  up 
my  last  year  of  Cluny,  and  to  be  in  London  for  11  months  out  of 
the  year  ;  and  I  think  the  feeling  of  being  passed  over  by  such 
much  younger  men  is  the  only  thing  I  really  mind.  I  have  been 
doing  a  great  deal  in  Committees,  one  yesterday  and  another 
today  ;  and  they  help  me  to  fill  up  the  day,  which  in  London  is  a 
good  thing. 

From  his  Mother. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     May  29,  1872. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  Bedfordshire  ?  Hastings  [the  duke 
of  Bedford]  tells  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  who  sat  next  to  me  last 
night,  that  the  Tories  have  the  majority,  and  Trethewy  says  the 
Publicans  are  very  angry.  I  suppose  you  will  communicate  with 

1  Lord  Dufferin  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was  patron  of  the  living  of 
Hertingfordbury,  and  he  had  just  been  appointed  Governor- General  of  Canada. 


the  new  Duke,  wont  you  ?  or  we  shall  have  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  Ward  riding  (literally  over  us).  If  they  do,  it  will  help 
me  in  one  way,  for  I  shall  have  no  scruple  in  killing  all  the  foxes  !  !  ! 
hurrah  !  I  hear  you  have  had  some  very  pleasant  parties  and  very 
good  fun.  Henry's  gout  is  not  much  better  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Read  [the  doctor]  knows  nothing  about  it. 
We  had  a  pleasant  dinner  and  drum  last  night  and  Lord  Cadogan 
says  he  has  not  seen  so  many  people  sitting  down  for  years. 

Your  own  Mum. 

Amy  was  received  into  the  R.C.  Church  yesterday,  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  dreaming. 

On  May  28  we  had  a  pleasant  party  at  Panshanger,  including 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Wilberforce)  and  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
There  was  much  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ; 
and  Francis  and  I  both  signed  Lord  Shaftesbury's  protest  against 
its  being  said.  The  Bishop  said  he  did  not  like  it ;  especially 
since  he  heard  his  clerk  saying  after  him  '  not  one  Holy  Ghost,  but 
three  Holy  Ghosteses,'  and  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if  he  could 
wake  one  morning  and  find  it  done  away  with  ;  although  he  was 
obliged  to  insist  upon  its  being  retained.  Lord  Shaftesbury  on 
the  contrary  said  he  thought  it  most  beautiful  !  but  did  not 
approve  of  its  being  used.  On  our  return  to  London  (to  Grosvenor 
Street,  where  we  had  taken  a  house  for  the  season)  we  spent  much 
time  furnishing  our  new  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  We  bought 
the  white  and  gold  carved  wood  panelling  for  the  dining-room, 
which  was  later  moved  into  the  dining-room  at  St.  James's  Square. 
It  came  from  the  '  Ministere  de  la  Guerre  '  at  Paris,  and  was  all 
that  was  left  of  one  of  the  magnificent  rooms  after  the  building 
was  burnt  in  the  Commune.  It  cost  £315.  I  find  we  dined  out 
during  June  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  Lady  Clifden, 
Lady  Cowper,  Hon.  Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  Lady  Granville.  It  was 
at  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  that  Francis  sat  next  a  Lady  he  did 
not  know,  who  said  to  him,  '  Do  you  admire  Lady  Cowper  ?  some 
people  think  her  so  stern  looking.'  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  do  admire 
her,  but  then  I  happen  to  be  her  husband.  But  which  did  you 
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think  I  was  ?  '  '  Oh,  that  gentleman  over  there,'  she  said.  '  What 
that  bald-headed,  spotty-faced  man  opposite  ?  '  '  Oh  no,'  she 
said,  '  that's  my  husband.' 

On  June  29  my  brother  Willie,  Francis  and  I  went  to  Germany. 
He  returned  to  London  in  a  few  days  and  went  to  stay  with  his 
mother  at  4  St.  James's  Square,  while  I  was  away. 

To  his  Mother. 

Brussels.     June  29,  1872. 

One  line  to  say  that  we  have  arrived  safe  here  and  have  to 
stop  at  Cologne  tomorrow,  so  it  is  a  longer  journey  than  I  thought. 
I  think  I  shall  manage  to  get  back  in  two  days,  but  they  will  be 
very  long  ones.  I  was  able  to  get  away  after  all  as  the  ballot  is 
not  back  to  the  House  of  Lords  till  Monday  the  8th.  If  you 
should  hear  that  it  is  put  off  till  later  let  me  know  by  letter  or 
telegraph,  but  if  they  want  me  earlier  don't  say  anything  about 
where  I  am.  We  are  at  the  Belle  Vue,  which  seems  to  me  changed, 
but  we  are  upstairs  which  perhaps  makes  a  difference.  Katie 
has  a  bad  cold  but  I  think  she  already  looks  better.  The  camp 
ended  by  being  a  great  success.  We  had  307  men  present  out  of 
401,  and  passed  a  very  good  inspection.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  should  have  to  have  it  every  year,  as  the  officers 
are  so  keen,  but  next  year  if  I  do  have  it,  it  shall  be  for  only  3  days. 
We  had  an  immense  crowd  but  the  ground  was  well  kept  so  that 
it  did  not  matter. 

Address.     Poste  restante,  Schwalbach,  Germany. 

your  affec.te  son  C. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  his  letters  to  me  while  I  was 
in  Germany,  and  almost  the  only  ones  I  ever  received  from  him. 

(1.) 

No.  3,  London.     July,  Monday,  4  P.M.     4  St.  James's  Square. 

...  I  arrived  at  half  past  6  ...  and  went  to  bed  till  11.  I 
feel  very  dazed  and  confused  as  I  had  no  sleep  on  the  road.  It  is 
lucky  I  came  as  people  are  in  a  great  state  about  the  ballot.  They 
say  the  Tories  mean  to  stick  to  their  amendments  and  that  the 
Gov:  will  dissolve.  Tho'  I  have  seen  no  one  but  my  Mother  and 
Henry  I  can't  believe  this,  as  they  had  only  a  majority  of  15  for 
their  principal  amendment,  and  they  are  sure  not  to  get  quite  so 
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many  next  time,  and  they  never  would  try  such  a  desperate  course 
with  so  small  a  majority,  but  we  shall  see  in  a  few  hours.  If  there 
is  a  dissolution  I  will  go  out  again  to  Schwalbach,  but  I  fear 
there  is  no  chance.  I  am  now  going  to  open  your  letters  &c. ...  I 
found  a  large  pile  of  my  own  which  have  melted  down  to  about  15 
to  be  answered.  I  can't  stand  these  nasty  stuffy  old  downstairs 
rooms  [front  and  back  Libraries  ;  his  old  bed-room  and  sitting- 
room]  so  am  going  upstairs.  I  felt  when  I  woke  just  as  if  the  last 
2  years  had  been  a  delicious  dream,  and  I  was  waking  up  to  my 
dreary  wretched  old  bachelor  life.  .  .  . 


(2.) 

House  of  Lords.     Tuesday,  July,  5  P.M. 

...  I  breakfasted  with  my  Mother  this  morning  and  then 
had  a  long  talk  with  her  chiefly  about  Amy.  They  are  a  nasty 
tricky  underhand  lot  those  Papists,  and  it  is  dreadful  having 
anything  to  do  with  them,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I 
then  wrote  letters  and  read  up  a  Bill  which  I  have  got  tonight  and 
looked  at  the  papers.  Then  to  luncheon  at  Rutland  Gate.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  come  from  the  Board  of  Trade  where  I  have  been 
coached  about  my  bill ;  or  rather  some  amendments  to  a  bill,  on 
Life  Assurance.  It  comes  on  tonight  and  I  may  have  to  speak  ; 
but  it  is  a  small  matter,  and  will  not  be  reported.  ...  I  dine  at 
home  to  meet  Dolly  whom  I  saw  today  for  one  minute  ;  very 
brown.  .  .  .  We  had  a  triumph  last  night.  More  peers  voted 
than  have  ever  been  known  to  vote  before. 


(3.) 

Wednesday,  1  o'clock.     July. 

My  darling.  .  .  .  My  thing  did  not  come  on  last  night  as  Cairns 
wished  it  put  off  till  Monday,  which  looks  as  if  he  meant  to  speak 
about  it.  We  had  a  stupid  evening,  but  with  some  strong  language. 
Dolly  dined  here  and  the  Cowper  Temples  and  Henry  Greville. 
I  am  going  to  take  Mrs.  T.  to  see  our  house  tomorrow  and  then 
very  likely  to  see  her  new  one.  I  dine  tonight  at  Rutland  Gate 
and  go  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  evening.  ...  I  get  up  in  time 
to  breakfast  with  my  Mother  and  Amy  soon  after  10,  and  mean  to 
stick  to  this  ;  tho'  I  lose  as  much  time  in  talking  after  breakfast 
as  I  used  to  lose  in  bed.  My  nasty  old  room  here  is  differently 
settled,  which  makes  it  rather  less  dreary  and  I  am  not  hi  it  more 
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than  I  can  help.  The  Scotch  Education  bill  (committee)  is  on 
Friday.  I  fancy  there  will  now  be  a  succession  of  small  bills 
till  the  end  of  the  season  but  I  may  get  away  in  another  fortnight 
when  I  shall  come  out  unless  you  are  really  near  the  end  of  your 
cure.  .  .  . 

(4.) 

House  of  Lords.     Thursday. 

...  I  put  off  writing  till  now  and  a  little  discussion  and 
division  in  which  I  had  to  take  a  leading  part  has  made  me  later 
than  I  thought.  I  don't  know  whether  my  speech  will  be  reported 
as  it  was  a  small  subject  but  I  did  pretty  well.  I  went  to  Knole 
and  did  not  get  back  in  time  to  dine  at  Rutland  Gate  .  .  .  and 
have  not  seen  them  today  as  I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.  ...  I  am  sitting  next  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  who 
has  been  making  all  kinds  of  kind  inquiries  about  you.  .  .  . 

(5.) 

Friday,  J  to  6. 

I  have  just  come  from  Lord's  where  I  found  Minnie  [Sister-in- 
law]  and  Lady  Downe,  and  old  Lady  Sefton  together,  also  the 
Spencers,  and  other  friends.  It  is  a  very  good  match  but  you  will 
see  all  about  it  in  the  Times.  I  am  writing  from  White's  on  my 
way  to  the  House  of  Lords.  ...  I  dined  with  Lady  A.  [the  Mar- 
chioness of  Ailesbury]  last  night  and  sat  between  Mrs.  G.  Fitz- 
william  whom  I  rather  like,  and  Lady  Charles  Bruce.  The 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  blind  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Beust,1 
the  Bessboroughs  &c.  Not  a  very  amusing  dinner.  .  .  .  Tonight 
my  Mother  has  a  dinner  of  25  people  ;  which  if  I  am  able  to  get 
away  from  the  House  I  will  describe  to  you  tomorrow  ;  and  if  I 
am  not  at  it  you  won't  care  to  hear  who  were  there.  ...  I  have 
just  been  shown  a  letter  in  the  Standard  copied  from  a  French 
Paper  in  which  the  Marquis  de  Montoriger 3  denies  that  Miss 
Fox,  who  married  Lichtenstein,  has  anything  to  do  with  his 
family,  and  says  he  has  found  her  baptismal  register  in  which  it 
is  said  that  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  acted  as  her  father  and 
Mother.  Rather  a  show  up.  I  am  going  to  Cliveden  tomorrow 
and  have  made  arrangements  to  go  with  the  Spencers  and  Downes 
andTally.3  .  .  . 

1  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador. 

2  Montaigu. 

3  Lady  Sarah  Spencer. 
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(6.) 

Saturday. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  great  breakfast  at  Cliveden  but  I  don't  think  I 
shall  go.  Breakfasts  are  so  dull  when  one's  flirting  days  are  over. 
I  shall  go  instead  with  Dolly  and  Henry  to  see  the  Bethnal-Green 
Museum,  where  all  the  Hertford  pictures  are  being  exhibited. 
Many  more  than  used  to  be  in  Manchester  House.  .  .  .  We  were 
in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  till  12  o'clock.  Oh  !  such  a  dull 
night.  I  really  could  not  sit  still ;  but  wandered  about  the  lobby, 
and  the  refreshment-room,  and  the  library.  I  heard  of  rather  a 
good  thing  that  old  Charles  Villiers  said  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
who  was  boasting  of  having  saved  the  Gov:  on  Monday  by  his  vote 
and  example.  '  Yes  !  You'v  saved  the  Capitol.'  M.  went  away 
delighted  not  seeing  the  point ;  which  you  with  your  knowledge 
of  Roman  History  of  course  do.  .  .  . 

(7.) 

Sunday,  7  P.M. 

.  .  .  The  Bethnal  Green  Museum  is  a  curious  far  off  place 
and  you  drive  bang  through  the  city  and  out  again,  which  is  always 
amusing.  The  pictures  of  course  are  at  this  moment  fine  ;  but 
one  saw  the  best  at  the  '  Old  Masters  '  at  Burlington  House.  It 
was  a  free  day  so  we  saw  all  the  East  end  people.  Very  orderly 
and  interested  in  looking  at  the  pictures  ;  more  so  I  think  than 
the  poor  at  the  West  end.  On  our  way  back  we  stopped  at  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Cornhill,  to  look  at  the  tombs  of  our  Ancestors, 
who  are  some  of  them  buried  there  ;  and  at  my  little  City  property. 
I  hear  that  Cliveden  was  dreary  and  muddy  and  cold.  Today 
I  got  up  late  and  have  not  been  to  Church.  You  see  I  confess 
all  my  sins  to  you.  I  dine  at  Rutland  Gate  which  I  hope  will 
cheer  me  up  ;  for  the  day  is  dreary  and  I  am  rather  low.  .  .  . 

(8.) 

Monday. 

.  .  .  Every  body  is  talking  about  Miss  Fox,1  but  no  one  knows 
the  truth.  Lady  Holland  says  she  can  show  the  baptismal  register 
and  a  letter  from  the  principal  accoucheur  in  Paris  of  that  day ;  but 
I  think  it  looks  very  fishy.  They  have  never  sent  the  Photos  to 
Watts,  so  there  is  not  much  good  in  my  going  to  sit,  but  I  am 
going  tomorrow  and  next  day.  Our  Vienna  Commission  is  to  meet 
at  Marlborough  House  on  Thursday.  I  am  now  going  to  the  Board 

1  Miss  M.  Fox  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland. 
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of  Trade  for  several  small  matters  which  come  on  tonight,  and 
I  don't  care  to  go  to  luncheon  upstairs  as  Mrs.  Craven  is  expected. 
.  .  I  dined  at  Rutland  Gate  last  night  .  .  .  and  then  went  to 
the  Cosmopolitan.  ...  I  shall  certainly  move  into  Grosvenor 
Sqr.  when  you  come  home  ;  I  thought  it  looked  very  bright  and 
clean  when  I  went  over  it.  ...  Trethewy  has  been  here  and 
thinks  he  can  buy  a  little  bit  of  land  not  far  from  Brocket  for 
£1,000.  .  .  . 


(9.) 

Tuesday,  12  o'clock. 

My  darling, — I  am  just  off  to  Watts.  .  .  .  My  business  last 
night  shrunk  into  nothing  as  usual.  I  dined  at  home  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  evening  but  a  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Manchester's, 
to  which  I  was  not  asked.  .  .  .  Your  Mother's  ball  is  tonight.  .  .  . 
All  political  excitement  is  over,  and  there  are  nothing  but  a  number 
of  stupid  tiresome  bills  coming  up.  ...  As  for  society  I  think 
every  body  who  is  not  in  love  is  longing  for  the  end  of  the  season. 
They  have  begun  the  Tanks  in  front  of  the  house  at  Panshanger 
so  that  they  will  be  sure  to  have  done  by  the  time  we  get  back 
from  Scotland. 


(10.) 

Wednesday.     Travellers  Club. 

.  .  .  your  Mother's  ball  was  very  successful.  I  left  some  time 
after  2,  and  they  were  still  hard  at  it.  I  don't  think  that  I  saw 
many  flirtations  ;  at  least  not  single,  and  married  ought  not  to  be 
committed  to  paper.  ...  I  sat  through  a  dance  with  Princess 
Mary,  and  took  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  into  supper  and  danced 
a  quadrille  with  Adelaide  Brownlow.  .  .  .  Tomorrow  is  the  Cust 
and  Compton  dinner  to  which  I  am  going  as  a  Compton  Consort. 
...  I  sat  to  Watts  today.  ...  I  think  he  is  making  a  very 
successful  picture.  .  .  . 

(14.) 

Saturday,  2  o'clock. 

My  darling  Wifie,— I  went  to  the  Westminster's  ball  last  night 
after  all  and  stayed  till  4,  and  danced  and  flirted  to  any  extent, 
so  it  is  high  time  that  you  came  back  again.  ...  I  dine  with 
Lady  Rendlesham  tonight  to  meet  the  Tecks.  .  .  . 
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(17.) 

House  of  Lords.     Monday. 

.  .  .  Lord  Kintore  is  a  man  of  about  50  with  longish  thickish 
hair  as  far  as  I  recollect,  and  his  wife  when  I  last  saw  her,  15  years 
ago,  was  a  beautiful  woman  with  fair  hair.  I  remember  that  I 
was  rather  in  love  with  her.  What  she  is  now  I  don't  know  ! 
...  I  had  a  very  long  sit  to  Watts  today,  nearly  3  hours.  What 
a  good  picture  he  has  done  of  Mrs.  Wyndham  !  !  I  liked  it  so 
that  I  sounded  him  about  doing  you.  We  have  settled  nothing 
but  I  think  he  will  be  charmed.  .  .  .  Aunt  M.  had  told  him  that 
it  was  all  settled  that  you  were  to  sit  to  Leighton ;  so  like  her  !  ! 
I  think  it  certainly  lies  between  those  two,  and  Watts  gives  more 
character  to  a  face,  and  would  be  better  for  *  eine  Natur  '  like  you. 

(18.) 

Tuesday,  11  P.M. 

My  darling, — Dolly  has  got  a  boy l  and  is  doing  wonderfully 
well.  We  had  a  most  tremendous  thunder-storm  today  right 
over  London,  which  was  at  its  height  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  so 
we  think  the  child  ought  to  be  called  '  Boanerges.'  ...  I  am 
engaged  to  go  to  Studley  to  shoot  on  the  12th,  and  to  Clare 
Vyner,  also  for  grouse  driving,  on  the  15th.  Luckily  my  picture 
will  be  finished  so  it  will  not  much  matter  my  having  a  per- 
manently swelled  cheek. 

(19.) 

Wednesday. 

...  I  went  down  to  Brocket  by  the  3.50  train  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  The  day  was  fine  for  the  flower  show.  We  just 
had  time  to  rush  down  to  the  shrubbery  and  hurry  round  the  tent, 
and  for  me  to  take  the  chair  and  make  a  short  speech,  requesting 
old  S.  to  give  away  the  prizes,  and  for  him  to  do  it  and  make  a 
speech  after.  He  spoke  very  well  and  the  people  seemed  pleased. 
We  then  bustled  off  and  caught  the  6  train.  The  water  at  Brocket 
is  in  the  most  awful  state.  Another  £5,000  and  no  more  land  that 
I  can  see  handy  for  selling.  Tomorrow  is  the  Agricultural  dinner. 

(20.) 

Thursday,  11  o'clock. 

My  darling, — I  have  just  come  back  from  Luton  and  tho'  I 
drank  very  little  sherry  have  got  a  bad  head-ache,  so  my  epistle 

1  Rolf,  who  died  young. 
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must  be  a  short  one.  It  went  off  very  well.  I  had  to  make  several 
speeches,  and  if  they  are  well  reported  in  the  County  Paper,  I  will 
keep  it  for  you  in  case  you  like  to  see  it.  I  looked  in  at  Rutland 
Gate  today  quite  by  chance  on  my  way  back  from  Dolly,  and 
imagine  my  surprise  at  finding  that  your  father  had  had  his  eye 
taken  out  and  was  sitting  with  a  patch  on.  I  had  no  idea  that 
such  an  operation  was  contemplated.  You  say  my  family  are  odd. 
What  do  you  think  of  yours  ?  I  suppose  all  people  are  odd  when 
one  once  gets  below  the  crust  and  before  one  thoroughly  knows 
them.  He  seemed  just  as  cheery  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Dolly  was  very  well  .  .  .  she  thinks  the  child  will  have  a  small 
forehead  and  a  large  nose,  fancy  Dolly's  child  having  such  features. 
The  fact  is  no  one  can  judge  of  such  a  lump  of  red  jelly  as  a  new 
born  baby.  I  fancy  my  headache  comes  partly  from  want  of  food 
as  I  could  not  eat  at  four  o'clock,  so  I  am  now  going  to  Pratt's 
to  get  some  poached  eggs  and  bacon,  your  loving  husband. 

I  got  home  on  August  3,  and  we  went  to  8  Grosvenor  Square 
together,  which  we  had  furnished  from  top  to  toe.  After  a  few 
days  we  went  to  Beauvale,  which  was  just  built,  staying  for  a  night 
at  the  Inn,  and  then  I  went  to  my  Mother  while  Francis  went  to 
Studley  to  shoot  grouse.  He  writes  from  there  : 

Studley  Royal,  Ripon.     Monday  night. 

My  darling, — The  post  goes  at  6  and  we  start  tomorrow  at  half 
past  8  and  don't  get  back  till  8  or  9  ;  so  I  write  one  line  now  to 
say  I  have  arrived  safe.  The  party  is  what  I  told  you  and  Bingy 
Lawley.1  .  .  . 

Tuesday  night. 

My  darling, — We  killed  I  believe  over  1000  brace  today,  but 
the  score  is  not  quite  made  up.  I  got  120  brace  and  my  cheek 
is  not  swelled.  I  am  very  tired  and  sleepy  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  you  will  get  this  before  you  start  so  I  do  not  write  more 

your  loving  husband  C. 

They  got  600  brace  the  second  day.  My  brother  Willie  and  I 
went  North  and  met  him  '  en  route,'  and  all  three  went  on  to 
Cluny  for  the  last  time. 

1  Lord  Wenlock. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Cluny  Lodge,  Glenmoriston;     September  8,  1872. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  so  flourishing  an  account  of  Dolly.  We  have 
at  this  moment  got  the  William  Comptons  here  who  came  on 
Wednesday  and  go  tomorrow.  He  is  very  keen  about  stalking 
and  does  not  seem  at  all  the  worse  from  the  loss  of  his  eye.  .  . 
Addy  comes  tomorrow  and  Reggie  Talbot  on  the  20th.  This  is 
all  our  company  unless  Henry  can  be  persuaded  to  come  after 
Ireland.  Willie  goes  tomorrow  and  Charlie  in  a  few  days.  Our 
sport  has  been  very  bad  indeed,  but  if  it  is  fine  I  am  going  to  have 
a  long  day  tomorrow  and  hope  to  make  a  beginning.  The  more 
I  think  of  it  the  more  sure  I  am  that  I  am  right  in  giving  up  this 
place  ;  in  spite  of  the  many  happy  days  that  I  have  passed  here  ; 
for  it  is  a  bad  forest  and  there  is  nothing  else.  I  very  much  want 
some  books.  Can  you  recommend  any  ?  I  have  been  rather 
interested  in  Helps's  life  of  Brassey  the  great  railway  Contractor, 
who  died  last  year  and  left  3  millions  of  money.  It  is  very  quick 
reading  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  attractive  as  well  as 
remarkable  man  ;  but  I  know  you  hate  biographies.  I  have  now 
literally  nothing  else  and  have  been  reduced  to  an  old  humdrum 
ill-written  standard  work,  '  Brown's  History  of  the  Highlands  '  in 
four  heavy  volumes,  which  I  picked  up  at  Inverness  in  an  old 
torn  second-hand  edition.  I  have  just  read  Vanity  Fair  again. 
Strange  to  say  I  had  not  read  it  for  20  years.  What  a  clever 
book  it  is.  How  far  far  superior  to  Dickens's.  .  .  .  Will  the  new 
Duke  and  Duchess l  try  to  make  a  splash  in  the  County,  I  wonder  ? 
I  have  as  you  may  imagine  literally  nothing  to  say. 

To   the  Same. 

Cluny  Lodge,  Glenmoriston,  Inverness. 
September  27,  1872. 

If  Henry  has  not  left  you,  give  him  the  last  page  of  this.  It  is 
the  weights  of  our  stags  yesterday.  I  told  him  I  had  only  killed 
three ;  but  they  found  another  of  mine  just  after  I  left  the  corrie,  and 
brought  it  home  with  the  others.  Addy  stays  here  till  Wed:  and  we 
till  the  Thursday  of  the  following  week  when  I  have  to  go  south  for 
Quarter  Sessions.  On  the  20th  we  come  back  north  to  Chillingham 
and  to  Raby  the  following  week,  which  we  are  both  anxious  to 
see.  On  the  4th  and  18th  of  Nov.  we  have  parties  for  shooting 

1  Of  Bedford. 
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at  Panshanger  ;  So  much  for  our  plans.  ...  I  have  just  embarked 
in  '  Montalembert,'  which  looks  amusing.  I  did  not  much  care 
for  '  Beauvoir  '  tho'  it  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  Australia.  This 
is  a  stupid  letter  but  it  is  written  at  night  with  a  bad  tooth-ache. 
I  had  however  not  written  to  you  for  so  long  that  I  was  determined 
to  put  it  off  no  longer.  Katie's  love,  affecly  C. 

Weights  of  15  stags  killed  on  September  26th,  by  Earl  Browii- 
low  and  Earl  Cowper  in  Cluny  Forest. 


Stags. 
1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


BROWNLOW. 

stone. 

lb. 

.         . 

17 

2 

.         . 

18 

3 

.         . 

15 

11 

.         . 

14 

11 

.         . 

13 

4 

.         . 

12 

0 

.         . 

14 

1 

.         . 

12 

4 

.         . 

12 

5 

.         . 

15 

5 

^         t 

13 

0 

Stags. 
1 

2 
3 

4 


COWPER. 


stone. 

15 
15 


lb. 

5 

7 


13     11 
13       1 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     October  14,  1872. 

Here  we  are  again.  When  we  got  to  Inverness  on  Thurs: 
afternoon,  Katie  had  such  a  wretched  cold  and  sore  throat,  that 
I  had  to  send  for  a  doctor  and  we  kept  her  in  bed  all  Friday  and 
only  left  on  Sat:  when  we  got  as  far  as  York,  which  we  did  not  reach 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All  yesterday  we  were  creeping 
by  a  slow  Sunday  train  from  York  to  Hatfield ;  8  hours  ;  stopping 
at  every  station.  All  this  for  Quarter  Sessions,  which  I  missed 
last  time,  and  did  not  wish  to  miss  again.  But  after  all  there 
were  only  3  cases  and  no  second  court,  so  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed  longer  at  Cluny,  or  come  home  more  leisurely.  .  .  .  We 
are  sitting  in  your  room  which  we  mean  to  do  a  good  deal  this 
winter.  We  found  Henry  here  on  our  arrival,  established  since 
Saturday  and  wondering  what  had  become  of  us.  How  dreary 
and  desolate  the  sea- side  must  be,  and  how  you  must  regret  leaving 
a  warm  house  and  the  beautiful  Autumn  woods.  I  quite  regret 
not  seeing  the  quarters  at  Wrest,  for  their  beauty  will  be  gone 
before  you  come  back  there;  at  any  rate  we  shall  not  be  able 
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to  go  there  till  after  the  25th  of  next  month,  except  perhaps  for  a 
couple  of  nights  ;  for  I  have  got  my  shooting  early  this  year 
in  hopes  that  I  may  be  asked  to  shoot  somewhere  later.  I  don't 
know  when  there  is  any  chance  of  your  coming  here.  We  shall 
be  here  all  November.  Now  that  Amy  has  grown  so  cheerful 
and  social  she  might  like  to  come  to  the  parties  ;  or  at  least  to  one 
of  them.  Katie's  love.  She  is  longing  to  show  you  my  picture. 


To  the  Same. 

London.     October  16,  1872. 

I  have  just  seen  Evelyn  Ashley l  at  Uncle  Billy's  where  I 
called  this  afternoon,  having  seen  the  account  in  the  train  coming 
up.  It  really  seems  to  have  been  a  Providential  deliverance  from 
great  suffering.3  They  did  not  know  what  it  was  till  after  death. 
Gull  suspected  it  but  was  alone  in  his  opinion.  The  general  verdict 
of  the  doctors  was  that  there  was  nothing  which  need  shorten  life 
and  could  not  be  got  over,  and  Sissy  Ashley  wrote  to  the  Billies 
on  Sunday  to  say  she  had  turned  the  corner.  What  she  died  of 
was  weakness  brought  on  very  much  by  an  injudicious  doctor  at 
Malvern  who  gave  her  saline  draughts  and  other  lowering  things. 
Evelyn  says  what  they  feel  most  is  that  during  the  last  2  months 
she  has  been  saying  that  she  felt  sure  she  was  dying  and  that  they 
all  pooh  pooh'd  it,  and  made  light  of  it. 

What  do  you  think  we  might  do  about  our  shooting  parties  ? 


From  his  Mother. 

October  1872. 

Thank  you  my  Darling  for  your  letter,  which  contained  the 
only  details  I  have  had  ;  for  Shaftesbury  has  only  written  two 
lines.  .  .  .  What  a  curious  illness.  I  knew  that  for  some  years 
she  had  a  tumour  and  that  those  frightful  spasms  were  supposed 
to  come  from  that,  and  she  always  dreaded  dropsy  owing  to  her 
great  size  ;  but  this  was  quite  a  new  phase.  Poor  dear  woman. 
Tho'  I  have  hardly  seen  her  for  many  years,  yet  I  never  met  her 
without  feeling  how  charming  she  was  ;  if  she  had  ever  cared  for 
me.  .  .  .  This  will  also  put  an  end  to  my  ball.  How  strange  it  is 

1  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  second  son  of  Anthony,  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  of 
Lady  Emily  Cowper,  daughter  of  Peter  Leopold,  fifth  Earl  Cowper. 

2  The  death  of  Lady  Shaftesbury.     Lord  Shaftesbury  died  October  1885,  aged  84. 
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the  month  of  Oct  : — We  are  always  in  mourning.  Dosia,  Lord  and 
Lady  Palmerston,  Adine,  Alice  Jocelyn,  Edith  and  Eric,  Reggie 
Vyner,  and  now  Minnie.  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     October  31,  1872. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you.  I  suppose  you 
will  soon  be  leaving  Eastbourne.  I  should  like  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
you  if  it  is  only  for  one  day.  Katie  told  you  that  we  have  settled 
not  to  put  off  our  shooting,  as  it  would  have  been  very  inconvenient ; 
and  the  party  is  very  small  and  it  need  not  get  about.  This  is 
next  week.  The  week  after  we  have  Lady  Marian  and  Lord  Lyons 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  to  make  a  sort  of  link  between 
the  two  shootings,  so  that  we  could  not  go  to  you  for  certain  before 
the  23rd,  or  25th.  Would  you  like  to  have  us  then  ?  Of  course 
if  you  or  Amy,  or  you  alone  or  Amy  alone,  will  come  here  at  any 
time  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  know  you 
both  too  well  to  think  that  there  is  any  chance.  Katie  still  thinks 
there  is  a  little  chance.  I  was  a  little  uneasy  two  days  ago  at  a 
report  that  Elin  [the  Hertford  Doctor]  had  been  sent  for  by  you, 
which  Burnside  heard  in  the  village.  I  know  that  Amy  would 
have  written  if  you  had  been  ill ;  but  still  I  thought  it  would  be 
worth  while  sending  to  find  out,  and  found  of  course  that  it  was 
all  moonshine.  Our  people  seem  to  have  made  as  much  mess 
of  the  St.  Juan l  business  as  the  other.  Write  and  tell  me  your 
plans. 

1  This  refers  to  the  San  Juan  arbitration,  the  account  of  which  I  take  from  the  Annual 
Register. 

'  Before  the  end  of  the  year  another  item  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  disappoint- 
ments which  had  followed  our  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  The  treaty  of  Ghent 
had  made  the  parallel  of  49°  North,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  as  far 
as  the  Pacific.  The  portion  of  North- Western  America  adjacent  to  the  line  was  altogether 
uninhabited  by  settled  Colonists  ;  but  as  British  dominion  extended,  it  was  held  under  a 
terminable  lease  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  was  used  only  by  hunters  and 
fishermen  under  its  control,  in  common  with  numerous  tribes  of  Indians.  The  new  treaty 
provided  that  the  line  of  the  49°  parallel "  should  be  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  They  were 
either  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  the  fact  that  in  the  very  middle  of  the  channel  thus  defined, 
lay  the  Island  of  St.  Juan,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  together  with  several 
smaller  islets.  The  question  immediately  arose  to  whom  this  Island  should  belong.  It 
was  obvious  that  neither  party  could  be  strictly  in  the  right,  and  that  the  only  peaceful 
course  open  was  that  of  compromise.  The  respective  claims  of  the  two  Governments 
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From  his  Mother. 

Eastbourne,    November  1,  1872. 

I  leave  this  on  13th,  and  if  you  like  it,  will  go  to  Panshanger 
straight  till  the  following  Sat:  when  I  must  go  home.  .  .  .  Other- 
wise I  feel  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  I  should  then  go  to  Wrest 
till  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  ...  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see 
you  and  Katie  whenever  you  can  come.  ...  I  cant  bear  losing 
Vancouver's  Isle,  and  that  a  stupid  old  sergeant  called  an  Emperor 
is  to  sit  down  with  2  or  3  Lawyers  and  settle  it  is  absurd.  Why 
did  we  allow  this  ?  I  always  thought  there  were  three  arbitrators. 
I  tell  you  what,  some  day  we  shall  all  find  that  the  King  of  Greece 
and  his  Valet  have  decided  that  O' Gorman  Mahon  is  King  of 
England,  and  that  Lord  Abercorn  is  ditto  of  Scotland  !  !  There  is 
nothing  foolish  that  Gladstone  and  Granville  will  not  do. 

We  did  our  own  shooting  during  two  weeks  early  in  November 
with  a  party  for  each.  On  November  25  we  went  to  Lathom, 
and  December  2  to  Gunton  for  shooting. 

To  his  Mother. 

Gunton,  Norwich.     December  1872. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  the  shooting  (at 
Wrest)  on  Tuesday  and  to  ask  the  people  you  mention.  We  have 
got  the  Wales's  here,  Rendleshams,  Downes,  Edward  Barings, 
(Emily  Bulteel)  &c.  &c.  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad  party.  I  expect 
to  have  some  wonderful  shooting  tomorrow.  Today  we  had  a 
small  day  as  the  Prince  did  not  come  till  tonight.  I  am  writing 
at  12  o'clock  at  night  as  the  post  goes  at  4  in  the  afternoon  and  we 
start  early  tomorrow  and  do  not  get  home  till  5. 

On  December  7  we  went  to  Wrest  for  shooting,  and  on 
December  16  to  Chatsworth;  a  huge  party  for  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Forty-two  to  dinner,  including  Shannons, 
Listowels,  Granvilles,  E.  Cavendishes,  F.  Cavendishes,  Maria 
Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  &c.  We  returned  to  Panshanger  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year. 

were  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award,  finally  and  without  appeal,  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  ;  the  substance  of  whose  award  was  unreservedly  in  favour  of  the  American 
claim.  It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  accusation  against  the  managers  from  time  to  time 
of  our  foreign  policy,  that  no  opening  was  left  for  the  compromise  of  any  portion  of  out 
original  claim.' — Annual  Register  for  1872,  vol.  114,  page  121. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

1873 

Panshanger.     January  1,  1873. 

My  dearest  Mammy, — I  must  write  a  line  to  wish  you  a  happy 
new  year.  I  have  not  written  to  you  or  heard  from  you  for  so 
long  that  I  seem  to  have  quite  got  out  of  the  way  of  both  one  and 
the  other.  Henry  tells  me  that  you  are  doubtful  about  coming 
over  to  the  ball  on  account  of  poor  Constance.1  As  they  are  all 
in  England  I  begin  to  be  very  sorry  that  we  did  not  put  it  off.  It 
would  have  been  much  the  best  thing,  but  it  is  now  too  late. 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  know  what  to  do  on  these  occasions. 
Poor  old  Henry.  What  a  bore  this  gout  is  always  hanging  about 
him.  He  left  today  for  London.  We  are  alone  here  and  I  don't 
think  I  have  a  single  thing  to  tell  you.  You  must  have  been 
much  shocked  about  Cousens.  [The  agent  who  died  very  suddenly.] 
He  was  buried  yesterday  and  I  intended  to  go  to  the  funeral  but  it 
was  the  day  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  I  could  not  get  away.  I 
think  of  putting  Horsfield,  the  schoolmaster,  into  his  place,  as 
it  will  be  a  great  thing  to  have  a  man  whom  one  knows  and  trusts 
and  who  knows  the  people.  He  has  applied  for  it  as  he  is  sick 
of  his  present  profession.  Love  to  Amy  and  the  children 

your  affec.ate  son  C. 

Wrest  Park.     January  2,  1873. 

My  dearest  Child, — I  was  thinking  how  ill  we  behaved  to  one 
another  and  was  just  going  to  write  when  your  letter  arrived.  I 
am  so  sorry  not  to  go  to  your  ball,  but  I  think  being  so  very  inti- 
mate with  Shaftesbury,  I  had  better  not.  With  respect  to  you 
and  Katie  it  is  quite  another  thing  ;  and  I  dont  think  any  one 
could  expect  you  to  put  it  off.  They  are  not  the  same  county,  and 
she  is  only  a  cousin,  &c.  .  .  .  Amy  will  go  on  Friday.  ...  I 
was  so  amused  at  Henry's  account  of  what  I  call  '  Glossoppy 
Howard.'  I  confess  I  have  no  fancy  for  her  nor  has  Amy  !  Poor 
Cousens.  He  was  so  respected  and  so  just  and  fair.  .  .  .  You 
must  feel  very  comfy  and  strange  being  tete  a  tete  again,  but 
Chatsworth  must  have  been  amusing.  .  .  . 

your  own  MUM. 

1  Lady  Constance  Ashley,  who  had  lately  died. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.  January  13,  1873. 

Our  ball  and  party  went  off  very  successfully  as  you  will  have 
heard  from  Amy  and  now  also  frorn  Henry.  I  think  the  men 
of  the  party  were  more  lively  than  the  women.  We  shot  every 
day  ;  and  for  second  time  over,  did  very  well,  about  300  head  a 
day.  I  don't  think  in  the  ball  itself  there  was  any  real  difference 
to  usual ;  perhaps  a  few  more  people,  and  a  hot  supper,  forming 
a  great  contrast  to  Hatfield  where  even  the  soup  was  stone  cold. 
We  are  quite  alone  again,  and  shall  be  so  almost  all  the  time  till 
Parliament  meets.  Oh  dear  how  I  wish  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
about  keeping  or  giving  up  my  place.  I  feel  quite  as  vacillating 
as  the  poor  old  Emperor.1  Talking  of  him,  I  am  glad  our  papers 
have  spoken  pretty  well  of  him,  for  he  was  a  good  friend  to  us  and 
a  good  creature,  but  what  a  poor  one  !  !  and  what  scoundrels 
his  followers  all  were  !  !  Do  you  think  it  would  scandalize  the 
clergy  if  I  were  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  dissenting  chapel  in 
Nottinghamshire.  I  have  been  asked  to  do  it,  and  am  half  inclined 
to  accept,  for  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  and  are  the  only 
people  who  reach  the  colliers.  My  letter  is  rather  disconnected 
but  I  am  writing  in  rather  a  hurry  and  have  no  time  to  put  in  the 
connecting  links. 

From  his  Mother, 

Wrest  Park.     January  16,  1873. 

I  was  just  sitting  down  to  write  to  you,  when  your  letter  came, 
to  say  how  delighted  I  was  that  your  ball  went  off  so  well  and  the 
supper  was  such  a  success.  Evert/one  likes  eating,  but  party  people 
who  come  from  a  distance  depend  upon  it.  Mr.  Bein  [the  cook] 
will  come  in  for  the  county  some  day  or  other.  Dont  be  in  a  hurry 
about  giving  up  the  gold  helmet.  Wait  and  see  what  may  happen. 
There  is  no  doubt  Lord  Lansdowne  will  not  be  able  to  go 
on.  ...  I  have  got  a  wonderful  plan  for  you  to  do  leisurely 
and  at  your  leisure,  viz:  to  write  a  life  and  edit  Lord  Melbourne's 
letters.  It  would  be  very  amusing,  and  you  would  do  it  very 
well.  And  you  ought  to  go  about  collecting  anecdotes  before  all 
the  people  who  knew  him  are  dead.  Lord  Russell,  Houghton, 
Halifax,  Billy ;  and  now  that  Beck  has  put  his  letters  in  order 
you  would  have  no  difficulty.  ...  If  you  like  it  I  will  go  to  you 

1  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  died  January  9. 

Q  2 
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for  a  few  nights  about  the  24th,  if  you  are  not  engaged  elsewhere. 
It  was  too  droll  to  see  dear  old  melancholy  jelly  Charles  Greville 
fall  in  love  with  Mrs.  Sartoris.  He  sat  silently  adoring  her  from 
5  to  £  past  7  every  evening  and  all  after  dinner  besides,  with  a 
morning  seance  also.  He  had  disliked  what  he  knew  of  her 
before  ;  but  succumbed  without  (to  my  knowledge)  having  spoken 
20  words  the  whole  time.  ...  I  should  lay  the  first  stone  for  any 
Dissenter's  chapel,  where  the  Church  of  England  was  cold,  or 
neglecting,  or  wanting  ;  but  then  I  am  not  a  good  church  woman. 
I  would  not  do  it  in  our  two  counties  here  because  we  have  good 
clergymen  and  there  is  no  want  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  in 
Yorkshire  I  have  given  ground  and  money  for  a  school  and  have 
offered  the  same  for  a  chapel.  What  a  mercy  that  colliers  and 
miners  should  have  chapels,  when  they  have  nothing  else  !  ! 
However  I  only  give  my  views.  I  daresay  others  might  not  agree 
with  me. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     February  2,  1873.     12  P.M. 

The  poor  little  curate  here  has  I  fear  by  this  time  lost  his  wife. 
The  last  account  at  9  o'clock  was  that  she  is  rapidly  sinking.  They 
say  he  is  quite  beside  himself.  It  was  premature  confinement 
followed  by  Hysteria.  The  child  was  born  on  Friday  and  is  doing 
well.  How  can  any  one  wish  to  have  children  !  It  certainly 
strikes  me  that  more  people  have  died  of  it  since  I  married  than 
ever  before.  Perhaps  it  is  that  one  thinks  more  about  it. 

We  go  up  to  London  on  Wednesday,  but  I  don't  think  shall 
stay  long  in  this  weather.  I  was  at  Bedford  on  Friday  for  a 
meeting.  It  took  me  10  hours  going  and  coming  tho'  my  meeting 
was  only  for  half  an  hour.  I  really  do  think  I  ought  to  exchange 
my  Lieutenancy  for  Hertfordshire  if  there  is  ever  a  chance. 

On  February  5  we  gave  our  first  dinner  at  8  Grosvenor  Square. 
It  consisted  of  the  Bessboroughs,  E.  Barings,  Lady  Cowper  and 
Amy,  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn,  Mr.  Calcraft,  &c. 

On  21st  we  went  to  Windsor  to  dine  and  sleep.  And  we 
dined  out  a  good  deal  and  gave  dinners  twice  a  week  for  the  next 
two  months.  On  April  4,  Parliament  adjourned  and  we  went  to 
Panshanger.  April  7,  Quarter  Sessions. 
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He  spoke  three  times  before  Easter,  answering  for  the  Board 
of  Trade.  On  February  18,  upon  a  motion  of  Lord  Buckhurst's 
proposing  for  all  railways  the  adoption  of  the  Telegraph  Block 
system  and  that  of  interlocking  points  and  signals  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  prevent  accidents  from  a  wrong  point  being  moved, 

His  answer  was  that  he  concurred  in  a  great  deal  of  what  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  second  reading. 
He  agreed  with  him  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  the 
system  of  interlocking  points  and  the  block  system,  if  not  uni- 
versally, at  all  events  more  generally  than  they  were  adopted  at 
present.  But  he  was  not  prepared,  and  he  thought  their  Lordships 
would  hardly  be  prepared,  to  pass  so  stringent  a  measure  as  that 
now  under  discussion  without  further  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
&c.  &c. 

On  February  25  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  brought  up  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Commons  proposing  that  all  bills  including  the 
transfer  or  amalgamation  of  railway  or  canal  companies  should 
be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

Earl  Cowper  said,  that  from  his  experience  as  a  Member  of  the 
joint  committee  which  sat  last  year,  he  believed  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  railway  amalgamation,  &c. 

On  March  25  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  asked  when  a  Royal  Com- 
mission or  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  our  merchant  shipping  as  regards  their  being  seaworthy,  &c. 

Earl  Cowper  said,  that  however  important  and  interesting  the 
subject  might  be  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  it  in 
detail,  because  the  whole  matter  was  to  be  immediately  referred 
to  a  Royal  Commission,  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Malmsbury  said,  this  subject  was  one  of  the 
gravest  that  had  ever  occupied  the  public  mind.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  must  be  aware  of  the  sensation  produced  by 
Mr.  Plim soil's  book,  &c. 

Earl  Cowper  said  the  Government  were  anxious  that  there 
should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  and  therefore  it  was  intended 
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to  separate  the  heads  of  inquiry,  so  that  the  Royal  Commission 
might  in  the  first  instance  investigate  the  most  important  subjects, 
those  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  ships  and  overcrowding.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  inquiry  on  those  two  branches  need  cause  very 
much  delay,  and  therefore  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  there 
might  not  be  some  legislation  on  the  subject  before  the  termination 
of  the  present  session. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     April  19,  1873. 

I  certainly  have  behaved  very  badly  in  not  writing.  To 
make  up  for  it  I  will  write  long  letters  from  Vienna,1  where  we  have 
definitely  settled  to  go,  and  are  off  next  Thursday  or  Friday. 
How  pleasant  it  is  being  in  the  country.  We  have  had  a  succession 
of  people.  The  musical  party  did  very  well  tho'  it  was  rather 
incongruous.  Bessboroughs,  and  Enfields,  and  E.  Barings,  and 
Hamilton  without  Lady,  besides  all  Katie's  people.  [Also  I  see, 
Mad.  Neruda,  and  Mr.  Halle.)  Now  we  have  got  Lady  Marian 
Alford  and  Miss  Boyle,  and  Walter  Harbord,  besides  family. 
People  take  care  of  themselves  this  time  of  year,  by  sitting  out 
and  going  in  the  boat  &c.  so  all  parties  suit.  What  you  say  about 
poor  Lady  C.  Kerr  is  corroborated  by  the  nurse  who  is  attending 
Lady  Shannon's  Mother,  and  says  that  she  is  still  almost  entirely 
blind  and  only  recovers  her  senses  for  a  few  hours  about  once  a 
week.  I  wonder  whether  the  Pope  will  die.  If  so  what  a  crisis  ! 
How  much  will  depend  upon  the  successor  !  He  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  undo  the  mischief  however  sensible  he  was.  I 
rather  hope  he  won't  for  the  road  seems  to  lie  through  a  smash 
and  a  reconstruction.  Let  me  know  whether  you  will  be  in  London 
before  Thursday. 

To  the  Same. 

Goldenes  Lamm  H6tel,  Vienna.     April  30,  1873. 

Here  we  are  and  have  been  since  yesterday  morning  in  a  very 
cold  room  with  only  a  stove  which  very  often  goes  out,  and  a 

1  Francis  was  one  of  Her  Majesty's  four  Commissioners  sent  to  open  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion at  Vienna.  The  other  three  were  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Earl  and  Countess  Dudley  were  also  there,  but  not 
officially. 
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strong  smell  of  paint.  The  eating  and  drinking  very  bad,  the  beds 
very  uncomfortable  and  the  passages  full  of  workmen  hammering 
all  day.  The  weather  bitterly  cold.  The  Exhibition  almost  empty, 
very  few  of  the  things  having  arrived.  I  went  all  over  it  today 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  Commissioners.  Tomorrow 
is  the  opening  ;  and  we  are  to  be  boxed  up  in  a  tribune  for  three 
hours  while  the  Emperor,  Prince  of  Wales  and  some  others  walk 
in  procession  and  make  speeches.  Other  Nations  have  so  many 
Commissioners  that  they  don't  think  much  of  us.  The  Americans 
have  50,  but  they  have  all  been  suspended  for  bribing  or  being 
bribed,  and  an  inquiry  is  going  on.  When  the  buildings  and 
gardens  are  finished  and  the  grass  grows,  it  will  be  very  fine,  and 
enormously  large,  and  the  situation  good.  But  we  are  at  least 
a  month  too  soon.  We  stayed  two  days  at  Nuremburg ;  a 
charming  old  town,  every  house  with  a  tall  red-tiled  roof  covered 
with  dormer  windows  one  above  another  [drawing].  This  sort 
of  thing  in  profile,  and  some  with  little  red  extinguishers.  We 
had  to  do  the  journey  from  there  in  14  hours  by  night,  and  Katie 
has  had  a  bad  headache  ever  since.  She  goes  with  me  tomorrow 
to  the  opening.  This  is  written  at  night  and  I  must  leave  off  as 
I  have  to  be  up  quite  early  tomorrow. 

I  will  write  again.     I  hope  more  cheerfully. 


To  the  Same. 

Hotel  Goldenes  Lamm,  Vienna.     May  3,  1873. 

Our  prospects  are  rather  improved  since  last  I  wrote.  In  the 
first  place  the  sun  has  come  out  and  the  wind  changed  and  it  is 
warm  and  pleasant.  The  opening  was  very  much  what  I  told 
you  except  that  all  we  Commissioners  had  to  be  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  British  section  and  then  cut  in  and  walked  all  round  the 
rest  of  the  building  after  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  and  Empress 
and  all  the  Royalties  stopped  as  they  passed  us,  and  said  a  few 
words  to  each.  Your  beloved  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  imme- 
diately began  to  talk  about  you  and  sent  every  sort  of  message. 
There  was  a  great  banquet  at  6  o'clock  given  by  the  Emperor, 
20  Ladies  and  16  men  ;  and  Katie  was  not  asked  nor  any  other 
foreign  Lady  except  those  in  attendance  on  Princesses,  the  room 
was  magnificent  and  splendidly  lighted  and  as  the  ladies  all  had 
their  diamonds  and  we  were  all  in  uniform,  the  effect  was  very 
fine.  We  were  afterwards  each  presented  to  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  who  talked  a  little  to  every  one ;  she  has  a  very  beautiful 
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face  and  a  particularly  pleasing  soft  voice  and  manner.1     Tall 
figure  and  I  suspect  thin,  but  looking  well  when  dressed  up. 

We  dined  last  night  at  the  Buchanans  and  were  taken  after- 
wards by  Princess  Kinski,  a  goodnatured  fat,  rather  pretty  little 
woman,  to  a  very  smart  select  drum  at  Madame  Clam  Gallos. 
Where  we  were  each  introduced  to  about  40  or  50  different  people. 
They  are  excessively  civil,  and  I  fancy  it  is  the  ton  to  like  the 
English.  The  men  all  talk  a  good  deal  about  hunting  and  it 
seems  the  object  of  every  one's  life  to  go  to  Melton.  Potocki 
came  up  after  the  banquet  on  Thursday  and  warmly  renewed 
acquaintance,  talking  a  great  deal  about  old  times  and  you,  and 
his  other  friends.  I  reminded  him  of  his  coming  out  '  coursing  ' 
and  he  said  '  Ah  your  dear  mother,  she  did  always  laugh  so  at  me.' 
Katie  is  going  to  drive  in  the  Prato  this  afternoon  with  Madame 
Potocka.  There  is  a  dinner  at  the  Hohenlohes  tonight  and  we 
are  first  going  to  their  box  at  the  opera.  In  short  I  fancy  they 
would  all  make  it  as  pleasant  to  us  as  they  could  but  as  one  can't 
stay  long  enough  to  make  one's  self  really  at  home,  I  suspect  we 
shall  soon  get  rather  tired  of  it  and  come  back  by  Venice  and  the 
Italian  Lakes.  Katie  looked  very  well  last  night  and  seemed 
to  be  much  admired.  The  great  talk  of  the  town  is  Lady  Dudley 
for  her  beauty,  and  Lord  Dudley,  who  turned  up  on  the  opening 
day  in  a  wonderful  old  Yeomanry  Uniform,  with  a  little  leather 
helmet  stuck  in  the  middle  of  his  long  hair,  looking  the  most 
wonderful  figure  among  all  these  smart  Austrians,  who  live  in 
uniform  and  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  put  it  on.  We  are  now 
going  to  the  Exhibition  which  Katie  has  not  yet  seen.  They  have 
made  wonderful  strides  during  the  last  3  days  in  making  it 
ready. 

To  the  Same. 

Vienna.     May  11,  1873. 

I  am  glad  my  letter  amused  you.     Katie  wrote  I  believe  on 
Wednesday  just  after  I  had  had  to  attend  a  big  dinner  and  return 

1  During  the  conversation  the  Emperor  asked   Francis  if   Lord    D was  mad. 

'  No,'  said  Francis,  '  but  why  ? '  '  Well,'  said  the  Emperor,  who  seemed  very  much 
amused,  '  he  was  staying  here  some  weeks  back  and  told  me  he  was  my  cousin  because 
he  had  the  order  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  the  order,  and  is 
not  my  cousin.'  I  may  add  that  Francis  had  taken  the  patent  of  his  H.R.E.  order 
in  his  portmanteau  so  that  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  it  he  could  prove  it.  But  they 
ail  recognised  that  he  was  the  only  Englishman  who  had  it ;  and  explained  that  it  could 
only  descend  in  the  direct  male  line  ;  and  that  all  those  who  originally  had  it  had  lost  it 
by  female  succession. 
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thanks  for  the  Exhibition.  They  let  me  make  it  in  English  so  I 
got  through  it  pretty  well.  We  had  a  great  ball  at  the  Embassy 
on  Wednesday  with  all  the  rank  and  fashion.  One  gets  quite 
bewildered  with  the  number  of  people  one  is  presented  to  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  sameness  about  the  whole  thing.  Andrassi,  the 
foreign  Minister  is  charming,  and  I  am  only  sorry  we  could  not 
make  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  On  Friday  we  dined 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  meet  the  Prussians  &c.  about  30  people, 
and  last  night  with  the  Emperor.  Katie  was  asked  this  time. 
About  80  sat  down,  low  gowns  and  diamonds  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  There  is  a  reception  of  English  Ladies  this  afternoon 
by  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  and  this  evening  a  concert 
given  by  the  Empress  which  we  are  going  to  cut  by  going  to 
Presburg  for  a  night.  We  can't  get  so  far  as  Pest,  but  we  have  a 
great  wish  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Danube,  and  are  rather  sick  of 
stiff  royal  circles.  I  am  writing  in  the  middle  of  interruptions 
and  now  must  pack  up  and  start.  This  will  not  after  all  go  till 
tomorrow.  We  have  a  great  dinner  to  all  the  English  Exhibitors 
on  Tuesday  at  which  I  have  got  to  take  the  Chair,  and  on  Wednes- 
day we  start  home  via  Munich.  I  have  got  a  Great  Volunteer  day 
on  Monday  for  which  I  must  be  back. 

We  arrived  on  May  18,  and  spent  the  season  between  Pans- 
hanger  and  London,  entertaining  at  both  places.  Francis  made 
five  more  speeches  in  the  House.  Four  of  them  were  short, 
answering  for  the  Board  of  Trade  and  moving  small  Bills.  June 
12,  '  Railway  Casualties.'  July  11,  '  Gas  and  Water  works 
facilities  Act '  ;  July  28,  '  Weights  and  Measures  '  ;  July  31, 
4  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.'  The  fifth  speech  was  on  July  21, 
when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  made  an  attack  upon  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans  for  language  used  by  him  at  a  public  dinner  at  Notting- 
ham on  July  16,  notably  the  words  he  used  in  proposing  the  health 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  And  he  also  mentioned  Francis  and 
said,  '  He  [the  Duke  of  St.  Albans]  was  supported  by  a  noble 
Earl,  who  spoke  on  the  occasion,  but  to  whose  speech  I  shall  not 
allude  further  than  to  remark  that  it  partook  too  much  of  a  personal 
character  and  gave  a  detailed  statement  with  regard  to  various 
Members  of  your  Lordship's  House  in  no  very  elegant  language.' 
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The  words  used  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  were,  '  I  may  remind 
you  that  her  earliest  impressions  on  Government  were  guided  by 
the  great  Liberal  leader  of  the  day — Lord  Melbourne — and  her 
Majesty  is  supposed  never  to  have  forgotten  the  principles  and 
party  of  her  teacher.' 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  replied,  quoting  almost  similar  words 
from  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  in  1841  during  a  debate 
on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  speech,  and  he  ended  by 
a  not  very  civil  application  of  an  American  story  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

Then  Lord  Salisbury  rose  and  commented  on  what  he  called 
'  This  very  extraordinary  dinner,'  and  alluded  to  Francis  in  these 
words  :  '  My  noble  friend  opposite,  who  represents  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  this  House — than  whom  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more 
calm  and  sagacious  representative  of  the  Government — felt  himself 
tempted  to  indulge  in  some  very  remarkable  phraseology  with 
respect  to  Members  of  your  Lordship's  House  whether  belonging 
to  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  party  ;  but  the  word  which  he  used 
was  somewhat  more  elegant  than  that  which  has  just  now  been 
applied  by  the  noble  Duke  to  my  noble  Friend  behind  me,'  &c. 

Earl  Cowper  said,  he  had  perhaps  used  an  unfortunate  expres- 
sion on  the  occasion  to  which  the  noble  Marquis  referred,  and  he 
would  not  repeat  it.  He  would,  however,  remind  the  noble 
Marquis  that  when  the  petition  signed  by  a  certain  number — 450 
he  believed — of  clergymen  in  favour  of  confession  was  under 
discussion  a  few  days  ago,  he  himself  had  spoken  of  the  number 
of  fools  among  the  clergy  as  probably  not  being  greater  than  were 
to  be  found  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  explained  that  he  had  said  that  these 
were  only  2|  per  cent,  of  the  Clergy,  and  that  2|  per  cent,  of  folly 
was  not  greater  than  might  be  found  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  had  left  it  in  doubt  whether  there  was  the  greater 
amount  of  folly  in  that  or  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

Earl  Cowper  said  he  did  not  wish  to  retract  what  he  had  said, 
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but  wished  the  House  to  know  fairly  what  it  was  he  had  said.  He 
stated  that  their  lordships'  House  might  be  viewed  in  two  aspects — 
first,  there  were  the  ordinary  nights  when  certain  noble  Lords  who 
devoted  themselves  to  politics  came  down  to  attend  to  the  public 
business  ;  and  next  there  were  the  great  occasions  when  noble 
Lords  appeared  whose  faces  were  not  so  familiar  and  were  not 
seen  there  at  other  times,  but  who  then  gave  their  votes  ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  a  large  majority  of  them  were  Conservatives. 
That  statement  of  his  rested  on  evidence  which  was  open  to  the 
whole  world — the  published  records  of  their  Lordships'  votes 
and  proceedings.  If  therefore  it  was  erroneous  the  whole  country 
could  judge  of  its  error  ;  but  he  believed  that  it  was  correct.  The 
House  then  adjourned. 


To  his  Mother. 

Torloisk,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  N.B. 

August  16,  1873. 

I  got  your  dear  old  letter  yesterday.  We  arrived  on  Wednes- 
day, having  met  Addy  at  Greenock,  and  had  a  rather  rough 
passage,  considering  how  smooth  it  generally  is.  Lady  William 
is  laid  up  with  a  Witlow  (how  is  it  spelt)  ?  on  her  thumb.  I  had 
no  idea  a  witlow  was  so  bad  a  thing.  She  has  not  slept  for  a  fort- 
night and  is  never  out  of  violent  pain.  It  appears  that  people 
very  often  lose  their  fingers  from  it.  We  were  a  week  at  Chilling- 
ham,  and  I  don't  like  poor  old  Tankerville's  appearance  at  all. 
Quite  grown  into  an  old  man,  and  not  allowed  to  shoot  or  to  sit  hi 
the  sun,  or  to  go  out  without  a  great-coat,  and  altogether  broken 
and  out  of  spirits.  I  fear  he  must  be  in  a  bad  way ;  but  can't 
make  out  whether  she  is  anxious  about  him  or  not.  We  had  a 
very  pleasant  week,  going  long  expeditions  in  the  carriage  and 
lunching  out.  There  was  an  artist  there,  half  as  a  visitor  and  half 
giving  lessons  in  sketching  about  which  Lady  T.  is  now  wild.  This 
made  the  excuse  for  the  outings.  I  passed  two  days  crawling 
about  the  beautiful  old  park  after  the  deer,  of  which  I  shot  two. 
It  is  very  nearly  as  wild  shooting  as  Scotland.  I  have  of  course 
no  news.  I  wonder  what  Ripon  will  do  with  himself  when  he  is 
out  of  Office,  and  has  no  place  in  Scotland.  I  suppose  he  will  take 
violently  to  some  new  thing,  for  he  has  such  an  active  mind  that 
he  must  be  after  something.  .  .  .  Love  to  Amy. 
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To  the  Same. 

Torloisk,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  N.B. 

August  26,  1873. 

I  wrote  straight  to  Dolly  after  getting  your  last  letter,  to  say 
that  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  pay  her  £5,000  at  once.  I  think 
she  was  quite  right  to  buy  the  farm.  As  soon  as  I  saw  in  the 
paper  that  Arthur  Peel,  under  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  to  be  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  I  wrote  to  Gladstone  saying 
that  I  had  done  the  Board  of  T.  work  for  3  sessions  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  asking  for  the  place.  He  wrote  back  a  very  civil 
letter  but  saying  that  they  ought  to  have  33  officials  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  only  31,  so  he  could  not  give  it  me.  I 
have  in  consequence  resigned  my  place  as  Gentleman  at  Arms,  as 
such  a  favourable  opportunity  for  giving  me  office,  if  they  wished  it, 
is  never  likely  to  occur  again.  I  am  sure  you  will  think  I  was 
quite  right.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Newby  Hall,  Ripon.     September  17,  1873. 

I  suppose  you  are  back  again,  and  have  been  out  shooting, 
and  have  found  a  good  many  birds  and  have  got  Henry.  I  mean 
to  propose  myself  to  you  on  my  way  South,  but  that  will  not  be 
for  another  week  as  I  mean  to  be  very  much  guided  by  Amy's 
movements.  She  is  very  happy  at  Killarney,  and  as  she  has  not 
many  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  Cats,  she  may  as  well  stay  on. 
She  says  it  is  a  charming  house,  everyone  going  their  own  way 
and  heavenly  scenery,  and  he  very  nice  and  likeable  in  his  own 
house.  This  house  is  quite  lovely  and  the  place  wonderfully  im- 
proved since  I  was  here  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  Clare  has  built  a  large  place 
for  bringing  up  pheasants,  and  a  large  place  to  exercise  his  horses 
undercover;  and  has  only  (tone  of  contempt)  16  racers  here;  so 
I  suppose  he  will  end  by  100,  with  his  hunters  and  carriages  ditto  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     October  23,  1873. 

.  .  .  The  marriage  l  will  be  on  the  19th.  Mary  Howard,  Mary 
Herbert,  Ettie,  and  probably  little  Cecil  Kerr  the  bridesmaids. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  best  man,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  be  40 
people.  I  do  not  undress  my  house,  but  shall  have  4  round  tables 
in  your  old  library  which  will  hold  us. 

1  Amy  to  Lord  Walter  Kerr. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     September  25,  1873. 

I  should  have  written  to  you  long  ago,  but  Katie  and  Henry 
both  declared  they  had  written  or  would  write.  Besides  this  we 
have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  your  arrival.  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  coming  on  Monday.  We  have  been  having  very  good  sport 
with  the  partridges.  50  brace  one  day  and  51  brace  another. 
Henry  seems  in  great  force.  No  more  till  we  meet. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     October  18,  1873.    " 

I  write  a  line  as  I  have  not  written  since  you  left.  Henry 
gives  us  a  very  flourishing  account  of  the  lovers,  and  has  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  Walter.  Would  you  ask  him  (Henry  I  mean),  to 
send  me  a  box  of  cigars  here  before  the  end  of  next  week  as  I  have 
quite  come  to  the  end  of  mine,  and  the  new  are  not  yet  fit  to  smoke. 
He  will  know  what  I  mean.  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  Salisbury's  speech  ; 
very  bitter  upon  the  Gov:  but  civil  to  Henry  and  Brand.  I  don't 
think  it  very  damaging.  I  have  just  heard  from  Lord  Granville 
on  my  giving  up  my  Court  place  ;  very  civil  of  course  and  flattering, 
but  I  think  sincere,  and  a  very  nice  letter.  I  fancy  that  he  thinks, 
tho'  he  don't  say  so,  that  I  did  the  right  thing  in  giving  up.  My 
love  to  Amy.  I  am  so  glad  she  is  so  happy.  What  a  capital 
business  it  is,  and  how  lucky  that  he  is  not  going  to  Ashantee. 
I  am  longing  to  see  you  both,  your  affec.te  son  C. 


To  the  Same. 

Beauvale  House,"  Eastwood,  Notts. 

October  24,  1873. 

Here  we  are  in  our  new  house,  which  is  very  comfortable,  and 
very  pretty.  I  begin  for  the  first  time  and  I  hope  the  last,  to 
understand  the  fascination  of  building.  It  is  so  strange  to  see 
and  to  inhabit  the  rooms  which  one  has  so  often  pictured  to  oneself 
from  looking  at  the  plan,  and  from  seeing  them  half  built.  We  have 
brought  Ruffett  [the  Panshanger  head  gardener]  up  here,  and  we 
are  going  to  mark  trees  and  lay  out  a  garden  tomorrow,  and  to 
choose  papers  &c.  for  the  rooms  during  the  rest  of  our  time.  .  .  . 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  large  party  for  shooting  on 
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Monday  week  the  3rd,  so  that  you  may  be  prepared,  and  may 
either  arrange  to  stay  on,  or  not  as  you  like.  I  wonder  whether 
it  would  make  any  difference  to  you  and  Amy  if  the  wedding  was 
on  the  Tuesday  instead  of  the  Wednesday  as  it  would  just  make 
the  difference  to  me  of  missing  my  best  week's  shooting,  for  we  are 
engaged  to  the  Rendleshams  that  week,  and  could  perfectly  go  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  instead  of  Monday  ;  whereas  if  it  was  Wed- 
nesday I  should  have  to  give  it  up  altogether.  If  however  it  is 
the  least  more  convenient  on  Wed.  don't  mind.  I  am  longing 
for  you  to  see  this  place. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     November  9,  1873. 

My  '  poor  old  Mum.' — I  got  your  letter  today  and  scribble  one 
line  before  going  to  bed  to  say  that  we  are  off  to  the  Corks  to- 
morrow at  9  o'clock.  Our  party  did  very  well ;  Carnarvon  and 
Somers  very  pleasant,  tho'  the  latter  had  a  wretched  cold.  The 
women  very  fairly  so,  the  shooting  successful,  tho'  we  were  short 
of  guns  and  had  one  wretched  wet  day,  at  Brocket.  I  will  write 
to  you  from  Marston. 


From  his  Mother. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     November  13,  1873. 

I  am  just  off  to  Wrest  carrying  the  lovers  with  me.  .  .  .  The 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  marries  Miss  Bernal  Osborn  whose  mother  was 
an  heiress  and  makes  an  elder  son  of  her.  Bobby  has  seen  Mr. 
Bernal  O.  quite  enchanted  at  having  a  Duke  for  a  son-in-law, 
which  Duke  has  been  flirting  very  much  with  Miss  Gordious,  or 
Gorgeous,  so  he  has  got  over  his  first  wife's  death  pretty  well. 
I  found  Ronnie  [Lord  R.  Gower]  and  Cecil  Ashley  at  Fanny's 
and  heard  a  deal  of  gossip  as  you  may  imagine.  She  is  looking 
through  her  papers  and  is  going  to  send  you  some,  which  will  be 
of  no  use  to  you  but  will  amuse  you.  Lady  P's  account  of  Lord 
Melbourne  to  Lord  Beauvale,  not  very  flattering,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  easy  way  he  bore  Lady  Caroline's  lovers.  A 
very  curious  letter  to  Lady  Melbourne  about  Lord  Byron  from 
Lady  Caroline,  talking  of  him  as  '  her  lover,'  but  saying  she  loved 
dear  William  the  best  notwithstanding.  Fanny  thinks  Lord 
Byron  must  have  been  Lady  Melbourne's  lover  also  !  !  My  love 
you  are  come  of  a  virtuous  stock  !  I  dont  see  that  any  thing  can 
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save  you,  but  the  extreme  virtue  of  my  side.  I  think  Fanny  will 
show  you  all  she  has.  Oh  !  this  town,  so  dark  and  cold,  and 
dingy,  and  the  house  looks  like  an  old  Palace  which  is  open  to  the 
dirty  public,  like  abroad,  so,  so,  so,  dirty,  but  certainly  very 
handsome  poor  old  dear  thing.  The  fog  is  getting  yellower  and 
yellower. 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.    December  1,  1873. 

I  wonder  how  you  are  getting  on  all  alone,  and  whether  you 
mean  to  come  here  for  a  little  break  next  week.  We  were  to  have 
gone  to  Longleat  today,  but  Katie  has  a  bad  cold  still  .  .  .  so  we 
put  it  off  a  day  in  hopes  of  her  getting  better.  She  is  still  unde- 
cided but  I  think  it  will  end  by  my  going  without  her.  .  .  .  She 
had  a  horrid  cold  all  last  week  .  .  .  but  in  other  respects  the 
party  went  off  very  well.  All  the  people  pleased  at  coming,  and 
were  none  of  them  too  great  swells  to  be  flattered  at  being  asked. 
The  shooting  (I  mean  the  quantity  of  game,  not  the  gunning)  was 
unusually  good,  and  I  hear  that  old  Anthony  Rothschild  says  it 
was  much  better  managed  than  either  Holkham  or  Sandringham. 
Even  the  old  Dacres  were  quite  brightened  up.  Evelyn  Ashley s, 
Elliots,  Gaisfords,  Charlie  Edgcumbe,  and  Reggie  Talbot  were  the 
rest  of  our  party.  I  don't  know  why  some  parties  do  so  much  better 
than  others,  for  it  don't  look  particularly  well  on  paper.  Tell 
me  what  you  are  doing  and  what  books  you  are  reading.  '  Holland 
House  '  is  rather  twaddly,  and  '  Nancy  '  is  rather  a  good  novel, 
but  not  so  good  as  the  last.  So  that  highminded  idiot  Chambord 
does  seem  to  have  thought  he  would  become  King,  and  to  have 
been  surprised  at  the  effect  of  his  letter  ;  at  least  so  I  gather. 
You  may  write  to  me  at  Longleat  where  I  stay  till  Friday.  Aunt 
Fanny  has  gone  without  sending  me  any  letters  or  saying  anything 
about  them.  I  wish  when  you  write  you  could  ask  her  about  it. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.    December  2,  1873. 
[Addressed  to  Longleat,  Warminster.] 

I  dont  think  I  can  go  over  to  you  next  week  because  I  am  half 
expecting  Mary,  and  I  have  got  the  children  and  have  got  settled. 
Henry  came  back  home  from  Studley  Friday  and  only  went  to 
JBlickling  yest:  and  I  really  am  very  happy  and  comfy.  I  always 
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say  that  with  my  love  of  dogs  and  books  I  am  peculiarly  suited 
to  live  alone.  I  have  read  Nancy  which  made  me  laugh  and  is 
clever.  I  am  now  reading  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  ;  which 
being  5  big  vols.  of  600  pages,  I  fancy  will  serve  me  for  some  time 
to  come.  I  have  just  finished  Villemaine's  Gregory  VII  with  a 
preface  about  the  Papacy  which  might  have  been  written  by  a 
Protestant.  I  had  a  long  letter  from  Pauline  Craven,  who  says  the 
Legitimists  are  frantic  with  '  Our  old  King  '  ;  who  certainly  is 
incomprehensible.  He  was  told  by  Chambord  that  Macmahon 
and  every  man  in  the  army  stuck  to  the  tricolor,  and  he  did  not 
certainly  appear  to  object.  The  only  thing  now  is  that  he  should 
abdicate,  and  make  room  for  the  Ct.  de  Paris,  and  that  is  all  very 
well,  but  they  have  appointed  Macmahon  for  7  years.  What 
babies  and  fools  the  French  are  !  !  !  Auberon  has  bought  a  steam 
plough  that  could  farm  2000  acres  ;  and  his  farm  is  smaller  than 
my  gardens  here.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  cost  prodigiously,  and 
I  could  not  help  telling  him  that  it  was  like  having  Big  Ben  for  a 
dinner  bell.  I  fancy  she  is  in  her  heart  of  my  opinion.  ...  I  am 
so  sorry  Fanny  did  not  lend  you  any  letters ;  I  fancy  from  what 
she  said  tho'  they  would  amuse  you,  that  you  could  hardly  have 
made  use  of  them,  as  they  were  all  about  him  and  rather  laughing 
at  him.  The  letters  are  almost  all  from  and  to  Lady  Pam.  who 
never  was  intimate  with  him,  but  I  will  ask  Fanny  when  I  write. 
I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  see  old  Dacre.  I  am  so  dying  to  know  what 
he  thinks  of  the  election.  Henry  frightened  me  till  I  was  ill 
about  Brand  beating  him.  Oh  !  dear  !  you  would  have  to  bury 
me  at  Hertingfordbury  if  he  does.  God  bless  you  dearest. 

Imagine  I  lost  Tottie  [her  dog]  for  14  hours  and  he  slept  out  in 
the  woods.     I  was  in  despair. 


Addressed  to  Countess  Cowper,  Panshanger. 

Longleat,  Warminster.     December  2,  1873.     Tuesday  night. 

My  darling, — I  walked  from  the  station  today,  five  miles,  and 
just  arrived  too  late  for  the  post  which  goes  out  at  5  o'clock.  I 
write  a  line  tonight  in  case  I  should  not  have  time  to  write  tomorrow, 
tho'  as  we  don't  start  till  twelve  I  shall  probably  add  a  line  in  the 
morning.  Before  dinner  I  felt  rather  dull  and  deaf,  as  1  always  do 
when  I  am  bored,  but  warmed  up  after  dinner.  Binghams,  Hoi- 
fords,  and  Stonors,  Mary  Boyle,  Edward  Cheney,  Deeky  Doyle 
&c.  compose  our  party.  Claudy  Hamilton  came  at  about  11,  and 
I  asked  him  to  our  party,  but  he  is  going  to  Belton.  I  have  just 
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come  up  from  a  tete-a-tete  smoke  with  Bath.  As  I  had  no  wife 
to  come  to  I  smoked  the  whole  of  a  big  cigar,  and  it  is  now  one 
o'clock.  I  found  him  rather  a  good  companion,  talked  politics 
and  religion,  which  sounds  intimate,  does  it  not  ?  I  can't  say  I 
am  amused  but  shall  drag  through  till  Friday.  I  don't  make  out 
we  are  to  have  any  great  shooting.  .  .  .  Such  a  beautiful  old 
House,  I  wish  you  could  see  it,  but  the  Park  more  dreary  than  I 
had  thought.  .  .  . 

My  own  darling 

your  loving  husband. 


CHAPTER   X 

1874 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     January  6,  1874. 

.  .  .  We  have  a  pleasant  scratch  party.  The  Rosehills  both 
first  cousins  of  Katie's.  She  a  very  nice  woman  indeed  ;  not 
goodlooking  but  very  pleasant,  and  he  a  very  harmless  little  guards- 
man, .  .  .  Grimston  and  his  sister,  Mary  Boyle,  and  R.  Doyle, 
Freddy  Leveson  and  George,  the  great  William  Harcourt,  Minnie 
and  Alwyne  and  Henry.  It  all  shakes  together  very  well.  I  like 
people  who  seem  pleased  and  don't  want  much  looking  after.  I 
am  off  to  London  after  dinner  and  to  Osborne  at  day-break,  and 
hope  to  get  back  tomorrow  by  bed-time. 

Let  me  have  Aunt  Fanny's  address.     Katie's  love. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     January  9,  1874. 

...  I  had  a  party  from  Ampthill  to  lunch  yesterday.  4  My 
daughter  Lowther,'  as  that  pert  Amy  calls  her,  Lord  Houghton  and 
his  second  daughter.  .  .  .  C.  Howard  and  Mr.  Becket  Denison 
who  was  at  the  ball  and  is  a  very  sensible  pleasant  man  tho'  he 
still  insists  that  the  Rail  roads  are  blameless  and  perfect  and  have 
done  nothing  wrong  !  !  The  Duke  certainly  leaves  Woburn  and 
the  Duchess  and  the  ball.  Luckily  for  him  Lady  de  Clifford  in 
her  dotage  a  distant  cousin  whom  he  never  saw,  his  uncle  having 
died  50  years  ago,  is  dead  and  he  says  he  could  not  appear.  It  will 
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offend  the  County  all  for  nothing  and  he  had  much  better  not  have 
allowed  her  to  give  it.  There  has  not  been  one  for  75  years  at 
Woburn  so  after  all  it  was  not  necessary.  Trethewy  says  that 
the  stories  current  in  the  County  about  are  wonderful ;  keeping 
the  fish  he  had  for  dinner  (a  sole)  for  the  next  morning,  and  very 
angry  because  it  was  eaten  by  the  servants  !  Sorts  of  things  that 
shock  middle  class,  but  not  us.  In  short  Trethewy  says  that  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  £1000  he  gives,  he  is  thought  mean.  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  because  I  believe  he  is  only  eccentric.  Lord  Houghton 
looks  well  and  eats  enormously  with  mince  pie  at  the  top. 

On  the  18th  we  went  to  Wrest  to  say  good  bye  to  them  all  and 
on  the  21st  we  left  London  for  Italy  via  Paris. 

To  his  Mother. 

Paris.     January  22,  1874. 

Here  we  are  safe  and  sound  after  a  moderate  passage,  rather 
smooth  than  not ;  tho'  the  day  before  yesterday  was  one  of  the 
roughest  ever  known.  We  dine  tonight  with  Lord  Lyons1  at  a 
large  banquet  to  meet  Me.  Mahon.  If  it  is  at  all  amusing  I  will 
write  you  an  account  of  it.  Tomorrow  we  go  down  to  Versailles 
to  see  the  assembly  and  probably  start  on  Saturday.  Willy 2 
came  to  dinner  last  night.  He  seems  to  have  an  awful  lot  to  do, 
from  11  to  7  every  day,  so  he  has  no  time  to  walk  or  read  or  any- 
thing. The  Germans  have  been  putting  great  pressure  on  the 
French  Gov:  about  the  Bishops  &c.  which  is  why  the  Univers  is 
suspended.  I  thought  from  the  paper  that  it  must  have  been 
done  from  dictation.  I  envy  you  reading  the  Lord  Chief's 
summing  up.3  We  shall  miss  it  as  it  will  be  on  our  journey  to 
Rome.  I  mean  to  write  little  and  often  which  is  much  the  best 
plan. 

Paris.     January  24,  1874. 

My  dear  Henry,  so  I  hear  that  there  is  to  be  an  immediate 
dissolution  and  that  the  hammer  and  tongs  is  to  begin  at  once. 
As  Mama  is  not  what  they  call  very  flush  of  money  just  now,  and 
as  my  coal  has  been  so  lucrative,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  election,  and  if  you  go  to  Panshanger  you  will 

1  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

2  W.  Compton,  now  Marquis  of  Northampton,  secretary  in  the  Embassy. 

3  Summing  up  of  the  Tichborne  trial.     The  claimant  Arthur  Orton  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn. 
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always  find  a  kitchen-maid  and  a  brougham  and  plenty  of  horses 
at  your  disposal.  You  had  better  take  the  bays  when  you  want 
to  make  a  splash.  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  occasionally 
how  things  are  looking  ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  be  out  of  the  way 
as  you  may  suppose.  I  think  Katie  rather  regrets  not  being  at 
home.  We  are  off  tomorrow  having  seen  nothing  of  much  interest. 
We  went  to  the  Assembly  yesterday  where  there  was  nothing  of 
importance  ;  some  police  bill  in  which  two  fellows  spoke — un- 
known to  fame,  and  amid  general  conversation  and  noise  but  with 
wonderful  fluency  and  an  unrestrained  easy  manner  and  appro- 
priate action  which  one  never  sees  in  England  and  which  here  is 
universal  as  I  am  told,  and  as  one  may  imagine.  On  Thursday 
there  was  a  great  banquet  to  which  we  went,  given  to  Mac  Mahon, 
Broglie,  Decazes,  and  forty  other  people.  Decazes  looking  very 
happy  at  the  success  of  his  speech  ;  seeming  simple  and  unaffected. 
They  say  that  when  he  had  done  he  quite  jumped  about  with  joy 
and  kept  on  saying  to  himself  what  a  capital  speech  it  was.  Mac 
Mahon  looks  very  quiet  and  modest.  He  won't  be  called  President 
but  only  Marechal,  which  he  thinks  sweller.  Certainly  these 
damned  French  do  look  more  gentlemanlike  than  we  do.  Com- 
plete absence  of  shyness  has  I  suppose  something  to  do  with  it. 

Affec.ly  C. 

P.S.  We  shall  be  at  Bologna  Tuesday,  and  Florence  Thursday 
or  Friday  ;  Florence  will  be  safest  to  write  to.  Hotel  Grande 
Bretagne. 

To  his  Mother. 

Turin.     January  26,  1874. 

We  have  just  arrived  and  I  write  this  while  they  are  getting 
dinner  ready.  We  slept  at  Chambery  last  night  having  had  a 
coup6  to  ourselves  from  Paris  and  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
another  coupe  to  ourselves  today.  This  was  because  of  Sunday 
when  very  few  people  leave  Paris,  not  I  suppose  because  they  think 
it  wrong  but  because  it  is  such  a  day  of  amusement  there,  that 
they  don't  like  to  lose  it.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  thing  to 
remember  if  one  wants  to  travel  without  crowd,  and  as  one  gives 
no  extra  trouble  one  can't  think  it  very  wrong.  We  had  a  lovely 
day  for  the  Alps.  I  think  the  journey  is  if  possible  more  wonderful 
by  rail  than  by  road.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  our  dinner  at  Lord 
Lyons's  ;  1st  because  there  is  nothing  to  tell,  2nd  because  Katie 
wrote  home  an  account  of  it  which  if  it  is  amusing  they  will  I 
suppose  send  on  to  you.  I  sat  next  to  Madame  de  Broglie,  Broglie's 
daughter-in-law,  a  pretty  little  woman  who  luckily  talked  English, 

B  2 
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and  had  Lytton  on  the  other  side  who  was  able  to  tell  me  the 
people.  They  all  talk  with  great  contempt  of  the  Assembly  as  a 
regular  bear-garden.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  dissolution, 
at  any  rate  our  suspense  about  Hertfordshire  will  soon  be  over 
and  that's  one  good  thing.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
but  hope  some  one  will  let  me  know  how  matters  are  going  on. 
We  shall  be  at  Florence  on  Thursday  or  Friday  and  probably 
stay  a  week  so  you  can  write  there.  What  a  disappointment 
MerimeVs  '  Inconnue  '  is.  Twaddly,  peevish  and  stupid,  but  it 
was  a  good  print  so  it  did  for  me  for  the  journey. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     January  26,  1874. 

...  I  have  not  seen  Henry  for  10  days  but  the  letter  to  him 
you  wrote  here  he  has  got.  I  suppose  it  was  about  money  other- 
wise he  wrote  to  me  to  know  where  you  were  and  to  say  he  would 
want  £2000.  I  feel  VERY  nervous  about  his  election.  He  was  at 
Hitchen  last  night  and  Trethewy  saw  him  at  the  market  in  the 
afternoon  with  Ransom  the  Dissenter  who  would  not  give  his  vote 
on  account  of  Henry  on  the  disease  Bill !  Oh  dear  how  I  hate  it 
all  and  how  unfair  on  all  the  members  who  are  abroad.  Auberon 
would  have  had  a  hard  contest  for  Nottingham  ;  they  say  Morley 
of  the  Fortnightly  is  to  stand.  In  this  County  Trethewy  hears 
from  good  authority  that  we  go  on  with  the  old  people.  He  says 
that  he  hears  people  are  frantic  at  the  Duke  not  appearing  at  his 
own  Ball,  and  say  it  was  an  insult  to  the  County.  It  was  a  pity 
he  let  her  give  it,  as  he  never  meant  to  attend.  There  is  no  use 
in  being  impertinent.  I  hear  no  news.  Oily l  comes  in  for  Ripon 
and  has  been  sent  for  to  Ireland.  ...  I  will  not  say  anything 
about  the  Pope  for  fear  they  should  open  my  letter.  I  have  been 
amused  and  disgusted  by  Prosper  M&rimee's  Inconnue.  What  a 
BEAST  of  a  man.  I  can't  help  thinking  it  is  fudge  and  there  was 
no  Inconnue,  or  only  a  L — 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     January  30,  1874. 

I  have  just  got  your  Turin  letter  and  I  send  you  the  only  one  1 
have  had  from  Henry.  I  have  been  a  week  alone  with  my  alarms 
and  fancies  and  it  is  as  it  were  a  relief  to  hear  his  voice.  The 
fight  is  between  him  and  Brand,  who  as  you  see  is  behaving  well ; 
therefore  Henry  will  anyhow  be  spared  that  mortification.  It  is 

1  Earl  de  Grey,  present  Marquis  of  Ripon. 
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strange  how  the  liberals  seem  to  be  hated  ;  but  still  I  think  it 
doubtful  if  Dizzy  gets  an  honest  majority  ;  and  then  !  !  What 
will  he,  or  rather  wont  he  do  ?  I  used  to  think  it  was  only  the 
French  who  got  tired  of  their  rulers  ;  but  we  are  just  the  same, 
only  luckily  for  our  good  constitution  we  only  change  ministers, 
and  they  change  Dynasties.  All,  as  my  twaddle  Lord  Campbell, 
who  I  am  reading  again  says,  we  owe  to  Lord  Somers.  (Not  our 
5  foot  nothing  man.)  I  wrote  to  you  to  Rome  ;  a  long  tirade 
against  Prosper  Merimee.  Nasty,  dirty,  beastly,  peevish,  tire- 
some, selfish,  stupid,  old  bore.  .  .  .  Do  you  remark  how  he  is  always 
trying  to  get  her  to  tell  him  nasty  things  ;  and  then  his  last  novel 
about  the  Bear,  can  one  imagine  such  a  brute.  Was  it  not  odd 
his  reading  out  such  things  to  the  Empress  and  her  young  Ladies. 
I  fancy  she  is  rather  free,  and  droll  letters  of  hers  were  found  at 
Paris.  Madrme  Montego  was  Merimee's  old  flame  I  believe,  as 
well  as  Lord  Clarendon's,  so  poor  Eugenie  had  not  much  good  to 
get  from  her.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Florence.     February  1,  1874. 

I  hope  some  day  you  will  write  me  a  line.  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed at  not  getting  one  here.  We  have  the  same  weather 
exactly  that  we  had  when  you  were  here,  bright  and  cold  and  dry, 
making  all  one's  nerves  feel  as  if  they  were  strung  to  the  point  of 
cracking.  The  town  has  lost  almost  all  its  charm  and  is  decidedly 
more  modern  during  the  last  10  years.  The  views  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  still  of  course  beautiful.  We  went  to  Fiesole  this 
afternoon ;  and  there  are  still  the  pictures.  I  don't  think  we  shall 
stay  more  than  two  days  longer,  and  we  shall  perhaps  pass  a  day 
at  Perugia  on  our  way  to  Rome.  We  passed  a  day  at  Bologna 
and  a  day  at  Turin,  so  we  are  travelling  leisurely.  I  am  longing 
to  hear  something  of  Henry.  I  see  he  had  a  very  successful 
meeting  at  Royston.  I  suppose  he  will  be  too  busy  to  write. 
Dinner  is  ready  so  I  must  leave  off.  I  don't  think  I  have  anything 
to  tell  you,  but  have  merely  written  to  let  you  know  that  we  are 
well.  The  Powerscourts  are  here,  and  here  they  must  stay,  as 
they  find  it  impossible  to  get  rooms  in  Rome. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     February  4,  1874. 

.  .  No  signs  of  Tavistock,  so  the  old  members  come  back. 
.  .  .  Lord  Dacre  would  not  allow  the  Herts.  Steeple  Chase   to 
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go  on  his  farms  ;  and  I,  a  long  time  ago,  gave  permission  to 
cross  mine  ;  and  Crouch  (farmer  of  Cainhoe  farm)  heard  them  all 
talking  in  favour  of  Cowper  against  Brand  in  consequence  .  .  . 
some  say  Abel  Smith  will  be  at  the  bottom  ;  but  in  fact  no  one 
knows.  It  is  a  leap  in  the  dark  and  no  mistake.  The  Liberals 
have  lost  hitherto,  but  Scotland  will  make  up  for  it  I  suppose. 
The  great  Scots  have  sent  for  Walter  all  the  way  from  London  to 
vote  for  the  great  Dalkeith,  who  I  suppose  will  be  beat  again.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

February  6. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  post  ?  Your 
letter  posted  2nd  reaches  me  on  6th  and  you  have  not  had  any 
of  my  four  letters.  ...  I  have  not  heard  from  Henry  .  .  .  but 
Amy  has  seen  him  '  In  very  good  spirits  and  full  of  fight,  no  gout, 
speaks  3  times  a  day,  and  does  not  really  care  how  it  ends.  He 
was  obliged  to  fight  and  has  not  chosen  any  part  of  it,  so  leaves  it 
to  Providence.'  .  .  .  Ronnie  Gower  spent  a  night  here.  He  has 
gone  up  to  Sutherland  to  Lord  Stafford.  .  .  .  Lord  Granville 
and  Gladdy  did  all  they  could  to  make  him  stand  for  N.  Stafford- 
shire but  he  would  not.  He  says  Lord  Granville  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  wits,  as  evidently  the  dissolution  took  him  completely 
by  surprise.  I  think  Gladdy  dreamt  of  it  and  got  up  and  did 
it  at  once.  Ronnie  says  most  people  are  very  angry  at  being 
taken  by  surprise.  2  Tories  have  got  in  for  Nottingham.  .  .  .  Poor 
Auberon  being  replaced  by  a  Tory  Jew  !  !  Otherwise  the  Tories 
have  not  gained  so  much  as  I  expected,  and  my  nephew  [pet 
term]  Derby  will  have  proved  a  true  prophet,  that  there  will  hardly 
be  a  majority,  one  way  or  another.  A  frightful  state  of  things, 
but  at  present  the  country  is  Tory  and  so  we  must  hope  that  the 
two  Rascals  (Gladdy  and  Dizzy)  will  outbid  one  another  in  con- 
servatism. Old  C.  Villiers  is  right  when  he  says  '  the  country 
rias  got  all  it  wanted  or  ought  to  want  and  we  had  better  stop.' 
...  I  cant  hear  anything  of  Evelyn  Ashley.  He  will  die  if  he 
dont  get  in  for  the  I.  of  Wight.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

February  7. 

...  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you — Ayrton,  Maxse  and  a 
lot  of  others  are  out.  What  a  majority  Dizzy  will  have  !  .  .  . 
I  wish  ballot  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Webster  was  quite 
right  when  he  said  it  would  ruin  England. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Hotel  Costansi,  Rome.     February  6,  1874. 

Here  we  are  at  last  and  I  find  your  letter  on  my  arrival.  We 
left  Florence  yesterday  and  I  got  more  fond  of  it  before  I  left. 
When  one  pokes  about  one  finds  that  there  is  more  old  than  one 
at  first  thinks,  but  I  don't  like  the  climate.  We  got  to  Perugia 
yesterday  at  one  o'clock,  and  slept  there  ;  so  had  a  good  long 
time  to  look  about.  I  did  not  in  the  least  remember  it,  tho'  I 
passed  a  whole  day  there  19  years  ago.  They  have  got  all  the 
pictures  now  gathered  together  in  one  room  instead  of  scattered 
about  in  the  different  churches,  which  saves  one  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  There  are  some  wonderful  Peruginos  there  and  the 
situation  of  the  town  and  the  views  from  it  are  beautiful.  We  left 
this  afternoon  at  1  and  got  here  at  7.  I  could  not  make  out  where 
the  station  was  in  the  dark,  nor  do  I  know  the  least  where  the 
hotel  is.  We  seemed  to  come  thro'  endless  gas-lit  streets  almost 
like  Paris.  I  am  very  anxious  about  Henry's  election  and  have 
written  to  Moren  to  telegraph  the  result,  for  I  see  that  the  Poll  is 
fixed  for  Tuesday.  I  will  write  again  in  a  day  or  two,  when  perhaps 
I  shall  have  something  more  worth  telling.  .  .  . 


To  the  Same. 

Hotel  Costansi,  Rome.     February  10,  1874. 

...  I  am  glad  to  have  a  good  account  of  Henry.  Very  likely 
he  may  have  written,  and  his  letter  may  have  got  lost  like  yours. 
I  suppose  by  this  time  his  fate  is  decided  and  either  he  or  Brand 
are  out.  What  a  smash  for  the  party.  If  it  were  not  for  Dizzy  I 
should  not  mind,  but  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  that  Mountebank 
governing  the  country.  We  have  not  done  very  much  of  Rome 
as  Katie  has  not  been  very  well  for  the  last  day  or  two,  but  we 
now  mean  to  begin.  There  is  no  real  change  in  the  old  place 
except  a  new  street  and  boulevard  behind  the  hotel,  quite  out  of 
the  way  and  not  mattering.  .  .  .  Post  is  going. 


To  the  Same. 

Hotel  Costansi,  Rome  [undated]. 

I  got  your  three  letters  from  Florence  yesterday  and  was  very 
glad  that  I  did  not  get  them  before  I  had  heard  of  the  result,  which 
I  did  by  telegraph.  I  cant  make  out  why  the  tenants  should  be 
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discontented,  but  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  necessary  re-action 
from  the  great  popularity  we  all  enjoyed  8  or  9  years  ago  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  cottages,  I  am  quite  sure  the  bulk  of  them  are 
jar  better  than  most  cottages  about.  I  remember  the  one  at 
Black  Fan  which  certainly  ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  will  be 
as  soon  as  we  can  put  the  man  in  it  some-where  else,  but  I  can't 
think  of  any  others,  out  of  3  or  4  hundred,  that  ought  to  be  reported. 
I  wonder  if  the  Inspector  is  to  be  trusted,  or  if  he  is  influenced  by 
politics.  Abel  Smith  is  as  you  know  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  under  whom  the  Inspector  is.  Of  course  there  must 
be  a  great  change  of  feeling  in  and  round  Hertford,  for  Billy  was 
always  doing  jobs  for  the  liberals  and  keeping  the  party  together 
in  the  town,  and  that  helped  Henry  too.  What  a  smash  for  the 
party.  I  don't  much  care,  and  I  can't  agree  with  you  about  ballot 
having  done  harm.  It  is  wonderful  how  few  good  men  have  been 
turned  out.  Fawcett  is  almost  the  only  one.  I  missed  the  article 
about  it  in  the  Times  so  I  don't  know  what  objection  they  make  to 
it.  Is  it  the  uncertainty  ?  As  far  as  I  recollect  when  old  Pam 
got  his  tremendous  majority  it  was  quite  as  unexpected,  tho'  that 
was  under  the  old  system.  Katie's  love. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     February  11. 

Henry  is  in  !  All  right.  10  a  head  of  Brand.  The  2  Tories 
one  within  one  another  more  than  2000  a  head.  I  had  so  com- 
pletely made  up  my  mind  that  Henry  was  beat,  and  so  had  he, 
that  when  Joyce  rushed  in  to  tell  me  I  almost  embraced  him.  I 
cannot  tell  you  now  it  is  over  what  I  have  gone  through  for  19 
days  since  the  Dissolution.  I  am  still  all  in  a  shake,  but  cannot 
let  the  post  go  without  writing.  I  shall  write  you  a  long  letter 
tomorrow.  Billy  is  in.  We  shall  hear  of  Evelyn  Ashley  to- 
morrow. I  cant  help  being  sorry  for  Brand  who  has  behaved  like 
a  man  and  a  noble-man.  Dacre  will  be  enchanted  and  so  will  all 
the  gentlemen. 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     February  12,  1874. 

...  I  have  been  fretting  about  you  and  wondering  if  they  sent 
you  a  telegram  ;  so  I  find  it  is  all  right.  Henry  writes  that  he 
had  so  completely  made  up  his  mind  he  was  beat  that  he  felt  no 
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emotion  when  he  opened  it.  ...  Thank  God  it  is  well  over,  for 
I  think  Henry  would  have  been  very  morbid  ;  not  at  being  beat 
by  the  Tories,  but  by  Brand  who  he  brought  in.  ...  I  hear  the 
Tories  are  cowed,  and  very  quiet  in  their  triumph.  (Lord  Clan 
writes  this.)  The  fact  is  that  they  distrust  Dizzy  and  think  Lord 
Salisbury  will  not  take  office  and  have  literally  nothing  left  but 
Derby  and  Carnarvon,  and  nothing  but  Henry  Lennox  and  goody 
goody  Hardy  in  the  Commons.  Rather  a  sorry  look  out.  Why 
is  it  all  the  Tories  are  such  poor  creatures  ?  Now  without  vanity. 
Smith  and  Halsey  2000  a  head  of  Henry  and  Brand.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  news  except  that  Feodore  Wellesley  marries  young  Bartie, 
Lord  Abingdon's  youngest  son.  .  .  .  Mind  you  write  and  tell  me 
all  that  is  changed  in  order  that  I  may  regret  the  less  not  ever 
seeing  it  again.  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother. 

Rome.     February  16,  1874. 

I  got  your  short  letter  yesterday  and  your  long  one  today 
as  well  as  Henry's.  I  will  write  to  him  tomorrow.  Poor  dear  old 
Mammy.  What  you  must  have  gone  through  ;  and  what  an 
awful  nightmare  these  periodical  elections  are.  Luckily  we  shall 
not  have  another  for  6  years  for  I  can't  conceive  Dizzy  ever 
dissolving  or  going  out.  What  a  painful  thing  for  the  conscien- 
tious Tories  to  feel  that  they  are  saddled  with  this  mountebank 
and  as  you  say  how  few  men  they  have  got.  I  hope  for  the  sake 
of  the  Country,  Salisbury  will  take  office.  We  are  getting  on  very 
well  ;  doing  a  little  every  day  in  the  way  of  sights.  The  weather 
is  not  very  good  ;  either  bitterly  cold  or  else  rain.  The  Hotel  is 
rather  out  of  the  way,  the  food  bad,  and  we  have  an  awful  inflic- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  waiter  who  smells  so  bad  that  we  have  to 
dine  with  the  window  open  and  with  handkerchiefs  covered  with 
eau-de-Cologne  up  to  our  noses.  This  as  you  may  imagine  quite 
takes  away  what  little  appetite  one  would  have.  Katie  is  very 
well  and  has  had  no  cold  since  she  left  England.  The  new  part 
of  the  town  is  all  near  the  Maggiore  Church  and  the  Station.  They 
are  building  endless  great  square  blocks  of  houses,  and  all  that  nice 
old  neglected  part  is  turned  into  building  lots,  but  all  below  is 
just  as  it  was.  If  you  were  at  Foro  Trajano  you  would  not  ever 
see  any  difference  either  on  the  side  of  the  Forum  and  Capitol  or 
anywhere  else  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber.  They  have  rather 
spoilt  the  Coliseum  by  excavating  in  the  centre,  where  they  have 
found  a  great  many  underground  Arches,  and  they  have  taken 
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away  all  the  little  shrines  and  the  Cross  in  the  middle  much  to  the 
disgust  of  a  good  many  sentimental  Cats.  I  think  also  that  they 
have  restored  the  walls  in  places  even  more  than  they  were  before. 
But  it  will  take  a  great  many  generations  to  spoil  Rome  or  even  the 
poor  old  Coliseum.  Our  plans  are  quite  undecided. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     February  20,  1874. 

I  have  just  got  your  letter  without  a  date.  ...  I  hope  you 
will  get  one  soon  saying  Henry  and  F.  Leveson  are  going  out  to 
Rome.  He  is  very  well  but  the  thorough  change  will  do  him  good, 
for  he  is  still  too  excited  about  the  whole  thing.  7  quite  agree 
with  you.  There  is  fashion  in  everything,  and  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  Cowpers  which  after  all  we  had  done  nothing 
particularly  to  deserve  could  not  last.  ...  I  daresay  there  is 
something  wrong  about  one  or  two  details  in  2  or  3  of  your  cottages ; 
but  we  know  you  have  done  10  times  more  to  the  cottages  than 
you  had  done  when  the  Cowpers  were  demi-gods.  .  .  .  We,  that 
is  Henry,  is  now  in  a  scrape  here.  Dacre  refused  the  Herts  Steeple 
chase  Club  leave  to  run  over  his  Land.  Long  before  the  Dissolu- 
tion they  had  to  look  elsewhere  and  found  a  course,  minus  one 
field  which  belonged  to  me,  and  applied  to  Trethewy  for  it.  He 
was  in  Yorkshire  (having  already  had  communication  with  them 
about  another  field  some  weeks  before).  When  he  came  back,  he 
came  to  me  and  said  he  thought  I  could  not  refuse.  I  did  not 
know  or  care,  and  said  yes  !  and  just  after,  the  same  da)7,  came 
the  dissolution,  but  it  was  all  negociated  long  before.  However 
Dacre  got  abused  and  I  got  praised,  and  now  people  go  on  saying 
Brand  lost  and  Henry  gained.  Henry  is  frantic  and  would  not 
speak  to  me  about  it,  being  sure  it  was  that  odious  Trethewy's 
machinations.  Luckily  it  did  come  out,  and  I  have  written 
evidence  of  our  innocence,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  write  to 
Dacre.  I  tell  you  this  because  it  shows  that  everything  is  raked 
up  to  excuse  people's  caprice  and  change  of  mind.  ...  I  am  going 
to  London  in  an  hour  or  two  and  dine  tomorrow  with  Lord  Clan 
to  meet  the  Enfields  and  Dasent  who  Lord  C.  and  Bobsy  rave  about 
and  others  think  a  bore.  Are  you  not  surprised  at  Hammond  being 
made  a  Peer.  I  shall  expect  Nicholl  and  Tuke  next,  we  are 
getting  low  in  the  world.  Dizzy  is  the  man  for  me,  he  is  all  for 
Nobles  and  peasants,  and  Gladdy  for  the  middle  classes.  I  am 
glad  I  am  making  up  my  mind  like  the  Times  to  the  change.  .  .  . 
The  children  have  chicken-pox.  Last  year  Dizzy  had  his  fall, 
and  the  Children  had  whooping-cough  !  !  ! 
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From  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper  to  Lord  Cowper. 

St.  James's  Square.     February  21,  1874. 

My  dear  Francis, — I  fired  off  a  letter  last  week,  which  I  hope 
you  got,  but  the  post  seems  irregular.  I  came  to  London  on 
Thursday.  There  is  not  much  excitement  and  the  Tories  seem 
slipping  into  their  old  grooves  without  a  bustle.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  very  much  disgusted.  Also  Henry  Lennox 
who  expected  the  Admiralty  and  says  '  I  hear  a  Mr.  Hunt  has  got 
my  place.'  The  Liberals  in  London  are  very  desponding.  Glad- 
stone half  temper,  half  religion,  wants  to  resign  the  leadership  and 
retire  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity  in  semi-private  life.  If  he 
does  who  is  to  lead,  for  Cardwell  has  gone  and  got  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  William  Harcourt  looms  in  the  future  ;  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  after  a  period  of  disorganisation  he  was  to  come  up 
to  the  top,  for  there  is  no  one.  Forster  quarrelling  with  dissenters 
and  only  returned  for  his  own  constituency  by  the  Tories.  Hart- 
ington  not  debating  powers  enough.  They  say  Gladstone  is 
bitterly  mortified  and  lets  out  a  great  deal  and  talks  of  the  misery 
of  this  great  country  being  handed  over  to  a  liar.  There  was  a 
cabinet  dinner  the  night  before  the  resignation  at  which  Lowe 
got  up  and  said  grace  '  let  us  eat  and  drink  for  tomorrow  we  die.' 
I  dined  with  '  Aunt  Marian  '  last  night.  '  A  small  dinner,'  but 
unfortunately  she  had  asked  two  small  dinner  parties  for  one 
night  by  mistake,  and  there  was  only  one  dinner  ;  and  there  was 
a  little  confusion  at  first  when  so  many  people  appeared.  They 
say  Beauchamp  is  to  go  to  Ireland.  I  want  the  Brownlows. 
Bobby  Meade  to  have  under  India,  they  say  ;  I  suppose  a  tribute 
to  Lord  Mayo's  memory.  Harry  Bourke  was  at  dinner  last  night 
and  let  out  most  bitterly  against  Gladstone's  conduct  on  his 
brother's  death  to  me,  and  said  the  whole  family  and  connection 
felt  it  so  bitterly.  I  quite  forget  what  he  did.  I  think  he  tried 
to  cut  the  grant  proposed  to  Lady  Mayo  down.  I  confess  I  am 
glad  that  the  Tories  are  in  on  the  whole  ;  I  think  liberal  politics 
and  plans  much  too  indistinct  for  any  party  to  hold  office  on  them  ; 
and  Gladstone  would  probably  have  coquetted  with  Home  Rule. 
They  say  Charlie  White  who  swallowed  Home  Rule  pledges  in 
Tipperary,  asked  Gladstone  if  as  Lord  Lieutenant  he  could,  and 
Gladstone  returned  a  dubious  answer,  which  caused  White  to 
bolt  them  at  once  in  a  lump.  Don't  quote  me,  and  its  only  what 
they  say. 

yours  aff:  H.C. 
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From  his  Mother. 

February  23. 

I  have  laughed  ever  since  at  the  bad  smelling  waiter.  .  .  .  Lady 
Derby  has  been  here  for  an  hour.  Quite  delighted  and  very  busy. 
Dizzy  is  the  most  amiable  and  sensible  of  men.  No  flights  of 
imagination,  and  very  amenable  to  advice  and  help.  Lord 
Salisbury  in  a  very  mild  temper  and  did  not  hesitate  accepting 
office  for  a  moment.  Did  not  think  after  having  nearly  broken 
up  the  last  he  belonged  to,  that  he  would  have  been  offered  again. 
Lord  Carnarvon  ditto.  She  considers  Cross  (who  is  Lord  Derby's 
great  friend  and  a  Lancashire  man)  to  be  the  greatest  gain  to  the 
cabinet ;  for  tho'  a  gentleman  by  birth  he  lets  in  a  middle  class 
element,  which  they  wanted.  The  Liberals  in  a  bad  way.  They 
say  Gladstone  refuses  to  lead  ;  Cardwell  finds  himself  a  Peer 
without  knowing  it,  and  there  is  no  one  but  Lowe,  Forster  and 
Goschen  ;  and  the  former  says  he  wont.  I  want  them  to  send 
the  Brownlows  to  Ireland.  They  are  the  only  matches  to  the 
Spencers ;  both  tall,  fond  of  hunting,  handsome,  fashionable 
wives  with  Tiaras.  Lord  Spencer  has  a  silver  Bath,  Lord  Brownlow 
has  silver  sconces.  They  offered  it  to  the  Marlboroughs,  who 
luckily  for  Ireland  refused.  There  is  an  idea  that  Lord  Hertford 
will  be  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Bradford  Steward,  but  nothing 
is  settled.  Our  poor  dear  Earl  Sydney  and  Bessborough  will  have 
to  attend  the  Drawing-room  next  Thursday.  Westminster  a 
Duke,  Sydney  an  Earl,  Enfield  called  up  ;  and  Hammond.  I 
find  every  one  Whig  and  Tory  outrageous.  I  want  Trethewy  *• 
to  be  made  a  Peer,  or  at  least  Nicholl  and  Newman.2  Henry 
says  every  2nd  man  has  been  beat  by  1000  Tories.  .  .  .  God  bless 
you  both.  Write  again,  your  letters  are  very  interesting. 


To  his  Mother. 

Rome.     February  25,  1874. 

We  have  just  come  back  from  Albano  where  we  have  been 
since  Friday.  The  climate  here  is  so  bad  that  we  both  felt  seedy  ; 
and  Antonio,  Hand,  and  Louise  [Courier,  valet  and  maid]  were 
all  more  or  less  ill,  so  we  started  off  for  a  few  days  change.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  ever  went  there.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  place 
with  views  over  the  whole  Campagna  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on 

1  The  agent.  2  The  solicitors. 
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the  other,  and  with  two  lovely  lakes  within  reach,  Albano  and 
Nenii.  The  weather  was  fine  and  we  were  out  all  day,  and  have 
come  back  with  renovated  strength  to  finish  Rome.  I  hope  Henry 
will  come  ;  I  have  written  to  press  him.  Katie  has  lost  an  Aunt 
here  and  is  in  all  the  bother  of  trying  to  get  mourning.  .  .  .  How 
completely  the  Liberal  party  has  collapsed,  and  how  glad  every- 
body is  that  the  Tories  are  in.  Certainly  the  worst  thing  would 
have  been  a  small  Majority  depending  on  Home  Rulers  and  Ultra- 
montanes.  Spencer  and  Jessie  are  at  Florence  and  mean  to  stay 
there.  I  heard  from  him  the  other  day. 


To  the  Same. 

Rome.     February  27,  1874. 

How  well  you  behave  about  writing.  I  would  write  oftener 
but  there  is  really  very  little  to  fill  up  a  letter  with.  We  have 
changed  our  rooms  and  have  got  the  smart  rooms  of  the  place. 
Gold  furniture,  Buhl  Cabinets  &c.  for  which  we  pay  ninety  francs 
a  day.  We  have  also  changed  our  waiter,  thank  goodness  !  The 
Carnival  has  very  much  deteriorated,  and  is  only  kept  up  by 
English  and  Americans.  The  Italians  have  become  too  grown 
up  and  sensible  since  Italy  has  become  a  Nation.  20  years  ago 
when  I  was  here  with  Valletort  it  was  already  on  its  last  legs. 
I  have  got  Henry's  telegram  telling  us  to  expect  him  on  Wednesday. 
...  I  am  so  glad  you  are  in  London,  partly  because  I  am  sure 
it  is  good  for  you,  and  partly  because  you  hear  such  a  lot  of  news, 
and  your  letters  are  so  interesting.  Why  is  Walter  such  a  Tory  ? 
I  don't  suppose  the  Cats  will  get  more  out  of  Dizzy  than  out  of 
Gladstone  ;  not  that  there  is  much  to  get,  for  they  must  have 
given  up  all  hopes  of  a  Romanist  University  in  Ireland  endowed 
by  the  State  ;  and  I  don't  suppose  our  sympathy  with  Foreign 
States  one  way  or  the  other  matters  much,  otherwise  the  Tories 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Bismarck  than  our 
people.  Perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  alterations  in  the  Education 
Bill,  or  perhaps  the  same  sort  of  mind  that  makes  a  man  a  Papist 
makes  him  a  Tory.  Walter  sticks  to  his  old  family  politics  ;  but 
I  see  they  are  all  leaning  the  same  way. 


From  his  Mother. 

St.  James's  Square.     March  2,  1874. 

My  Dearest  Sons,  Plural. — I  have  had   the    great   happiness 
of  hearing  from  you  both  this  morning  and  as  I  have  not  news 
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enough  for  2  letters  I  twin  you  for  once.  I  am  getting  quite  fond 
of  London,  the  life  suits  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  good  to  live 
entirely  with  dogs  :  (though  I  miss  them  so  much  that  I  have  had  to 
make  acquaintance  with  a  quaint  mongrel  who  belongs  to  a  Mews 
in  York  St.  and  has  a  passion  for  green  fields  so  goes  and  sits  by 
himself  in  the  gardens  of  the  Square.  He  barked  at  me  however, 
so  it  has  come  to  nothing.)  I  see  enough  of  people  in  the  day 
time  and  am  alone  with  my  book  in  the  evening  which  I  like. 
Yesterday  I  had  quite  a  Levee.  Dear  Nephew  Derby,  grown  so  so 
fat,  but  happy,  amiable,  and  confidential ;  says  Dizzy  is  a  changed 
man.  Being  near  70,  having  a  large  majority,  and  coming  in  on 
the  quiet  cry,  he  thinks  is  now  sensible,  affectionate,  conciliatory, 
and  steady,  and  has  got  a  cabinet  of  the  wisest  people  he  can  find, 
and  none  of  them  subservient.  /  think  it  is  a  mercy  Gladstone 
is  turned  out  to  grass,  and  has  a  comfortable  Paddock  and  Mrs. 
G.  (like  Reason  l)  to  look  after  him,  and  fine  grass  (like  Homer  3) 
to  feed  on.  I  feel  quite  sure  the  Church  and  State  would  have 
gone,  to  say  nothing  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 

and  Mrs  ,  to  satisfy  his  craving  restlessness.     My  Nephew 

was  astonished  at  the  immense  Majority  ;  but  said  he  did  not 
much  mind  which  way  it  went  provided  it  was  a  Majority  ;  for 
Minorities  or  equalities  brought  great  evils.  Then  came  Lady 
Sydney,  the  Countess,  very  nice  and  natural.  The  Queen,  poor 
woman,  in  despair  at  parting  with  her  Sydney  (who  all  my  friends 
will  call '  your  Ferguson  ').  She  hates  the  idea  of  parting  from  him 
and  no  wonder  for  he  is  her  only  male  friend  and  the  best  she  could 
have.  She  dont  like  Lord  Hertford,  but  is  obliged  to  have  him 
as  Bath  declines.  It  is  awkward  the  Edinburghs  coming  just  now, 
as  Lord  Sydney  will  have  to  teach  the  new  man  what  to  do.  Then 
I  saw  Edwin  Lascelles  who  was  alarmingly  sensible  and  said 
nothing  very  strange.  Only  one  leetle  story.  '  I  was  walking 
with  Teresa  Caraciolli  at  Dunrobin,  for  there  we  are  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  I  said  I  was  very  glad  to  have  been  allowed,  and  she 
looked  at  me  with  such  a  smile  and  said  what  sort  of  thing  could 
you  do  ?  or  words  to  that  effect '  ;  and  he  !  !  !  however  he  looked 
clean,  and  might  be  dangerous,  who  knows  ?  Every  one  he  says  is 
talking  of  G.  Russell,  and  Lord  Hartington  was  one  of  the  happy 
individuals  appointed  by  the  Club  to  inform  him  he  was  turned 
out.  Then  came  Mr.  Newton  less  prosy  than  usual ;  just  come 
from  Naples  where  he  had  seen  Lady  Holland  in  despair  at  Caraffa's 
death  ;  adding  '  Poor  thing  she  must  take  another  '  and  went  away 

1  The  Coachman.  -  Old  carriage  horse  turned  out. 
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happy  in  the  thought  that  she  might  be  consoled.  Amy  and 
Walter  have  got  into  their  house,  which  is  really  very  pretty.  He 
has  lots  of  china  &c.  which  as  he  had  no  home,  he  put  into  his 
Mother's  house  and  as  yet  she  has  only  sent  him  one  pair  of 
Vases,  and  some  bronze  things.  Amy  and  I  fear  she  means  to 
keep  the  rest !  Unlucky  !  !  I  hear  from  Fanny.  She  has  got 
the  Elchos,  who  are  pursued  by  trouble.  Dick  rapidly  dying 
here,  and  Augustus  Anson  only  just  alive  at  Mentone.  They  are 
going  to  stay  with  him.  Lady  Elcho  very  ill  and  cannot  walk  a 
step.  .  .  .  They  say  young  Stafford  is  very  bad  now.  I  dine 
again  with  Lord  Clan  on  Wednesday  but  I  dont  mean  to  dine  with 
any  one  else,  it  bores  me.  What  an  odd  fate  attached  to  this 
great  house.  Aunt  de  Grey  lived  in  it  for  50  or  60  years  all  alone. 
Papa  for  11  and  now  me.  It  seems  large  for  one  old  woman  ! 
but  I  rather  like  it.  I  shall  leave  my  establishment  in  London, 
and  go  down  with  Ew.Ew,  and  2  or  3  maids  to  Wrest  for  Easter 
and  then  come  back  to  meet  all  of  you,  and  perhaps  Dolly  may  come 
for  a  week.  She  could  not  write  for  a  week  she  was  so  busy 
'  sorting  seeds  for  dibbling.'  What  a  funny  world. 


From  the  Same. 

March  7.     (No.  12.) 

Another  letter,  but  if  I  dont  write  constantly  I  forget  all  I 
hear.  Billy  came  and  paid  me  a  long  visit  yesterday.  He  says 
nothing  can  look  more  down  and  sulky  than  Gladstone,  and  it  is 
certain  he  means  to  seclude  himself  for  some  months  and  only 
return  when  he  has  brought  the  discontented  and  disappointed 
Liberals  to  his  feet.  People  are  very  angry  ;  for  they  say  if  he 
had  left  them  some  months  they  could  have  patted  down  their 
constituents  and  not  have  been  rolled  over  like  ninepins.  Lowe 
you  see  is  quite  out  of  the  question  as  Leader  ;  Forster  also  un- 
popular with  many  ;  and  Cardwell  the  only  obvious  man.  And 
now  comes  a  droll  story.  /  heard  from  what  sounds  good  authority 
that  Cardwell  did  not  care  to  be  a  Peer  ;  and  that  Gladstone  as  it 
were  pressed  it  on  him.  Lowe  said  to  Billy,  which  rather  confirms 
this,  that  it  was  odd  Cardwell  never  mentioned  his  being  a  Peer 
to  him,  up  to  the  last  moment.  Therefore  it  looks  as  if  Glad- 
stone wanted  his  flock  to  be  without  a  shepherd  in  order  that 
when  they  were  properly  chastised  and  the  neighbouring  wolves 
had  sufficiently  frightened  them,  he  might  come  and  graciously 
extend  his  crook  and  bring  them  home  again.  But  it  appears 
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they  mean  to  have  another  Shepherd  and  that  Lord  Hartington 
will  do  quite  as  well  as  Lord  Althorp  did,  and  he  did  better  than 
many  a  cleverer  man  and  a  straightforward  burly  Englishman 
who  dont  serpentine,  and  dont  finesse,  and  dont  abolish  Churches 
and  states,  and  dont  give  Taylor  and  Tyler  [the  two  very  old 
Garden-men]  votes,  and  dont  send  all  my  clergy  to  the  Antipodes, 
and  will  be  what  he  says  he  is,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester's  advice,  will  be  a  novelty  and  a  refreshing 
change  ;  and  when  the  finessing  swivel  Italian  comes  back  he 
will  not  be  wanted.  There  that  is  a  fine  termination  !  All  the 
poor  mothers  are  very  anxious  about  their  sons,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  mercy  when  we  get  real  news  of  Wolseley's  return.  No  one 
really  believes  King  Coffee  is  prisoner.  Major  Brand  is  said  to  be 
mending.  Hal  Lascelles  unhurt ;  Mrs.  Harvey's  son  had  a  bullet 
nearly  through  his  brain,  stopped  by  a  thick  cap  under  his  helmet. 
Amy  and  Walter  still  settling  and  hanging  up  pictures  and  brackets. 
She  dont  know  one  from  another,  but  he  !  !  If  you  can  imagine 
me  a  sailor  and  in  man's  clothes,  that  is  what  he  is.  I  have  not  seen 
Shaftesbury,  but  he  is  gloomy  and  says  he  believes  Gladstone  is  a 
Catholic,  and  he  knows  he  sees  Manning  every  day.  I  am  distressed 
at  the  Carnival  having  become  vulgar,  English  and  American ;  so 
is  Rome  I  fear.  The  Carnival  was  quite  gone  out  10  years  ago,  but 
then  the  Papa-lists  did  not  go,  and  the  Princes  of  that  persuasion 
looked  on  from  behind  the  shutters.  Dear,  dear  old  Rome,  it 
ought  to  have  been  left  in  its  native  Papal  corruption.  What 
could  be  the  use  of  trying  to  make  it  good. 


To  his  Mother. 

Rome.     March  8,  1874. 

...  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Henry's  and  Freddy  Leveson's 
arrival.  They  have  got  pretty  good  rooms  and  spend  a  good  deal 
of  the  day  including  meals  with  us.  ...  We  paid  Lady  Paget l 
a  visit  yesterday.  They  have  got  much  the  nicest  garden  in 
Rome,  close  to  the  Porta  Pia,  and  running  along  the  old  wall  of 
the  town  with  a  walk  on  the  top  looking  over  the  Campagna  to 
the  mountains  ;  and  quantities  of  Cypresses  and  Ilexes  and  other 
trees,  to  say  nothing  of  endless  roses  &c.  below.  The  house  is 
also  very  nice  and  prettily  furnished. 

1  Wife  of  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  British  Ambassador  at  Rome. 
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To  the  Same. 

Rome.     March  17,  1874. 

One  line  to  say  that  we  are  really  off  tomorrow  for  Ancona.  We 
stayed  on  here  till  now  to  make  some  purchases  which  will  delight 
you.  I  will  say  no  more.  I  have  long  felt  that  I  ought  to  make 
my  small  addition  during  my  life  to  the  Gallery  at  Panshanger. 
Write  to  the  Hotel  New  York,  Venice  ;  this  sounds  cockney,  but 
it  is  on  the  grand  canal,  and  is  I  believe  an  old  palace  re-christened. 
Our  weather  till  yesterday  bitterly  cold,  but  spring  has  now 
begun.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  Rome  now  that  it  has  come  to  the 
point.  Henry  will  I  hope  join  us  in  North  Italy  if  I  do  not  have 
to  return  to  Quarter  Sessions.  It  is  very  late  and  I  have  to  be 
up  at  7.30  tomorrow  ;  so  for  the  present  Addio. 

Say  nothing  about  the  purchases. 


From  his  Mother. 

St.  James's  Square  (No.  14). 

...  It  seems  to  be  a  mystery  about  Gladstone  leading.  I 
fancy  he  is  dreadfully  cut  up  about  the  whole  thing,  and  is  in 
the  same  sort  of  state  he  was  when  you  and  Henry  met  him  at 
Latimer  and  persuaded  him  not  to  resign.  He  is  so  Italian  and 
impressionable,  and  vain,  that  he  is  like  a  spoilt  child  when  dis- 
appointed. After  all  his  conduct  after  the  Irish  education  was 
thrown  out  in  the  summer  was  just  the  same  ;  but  I  dont  think  he 
will  like  to  retire  for  ever,  when  it  comes  to  the  point.  He  seems 
to  have  been  so  certain  that  his  Income  Tax  would  carry  him 
through  triumphantly.  People  say  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is 
ugly,  with  no  figure,  no  air  and  no  manners  ;  but  simple  and 
straight -for  ward  and  good  humoured  and  out-spoken,  and  no 
airs  and  graces,  and  that  she  and  her  husband  seem  very  fond  of 
one  another  and  very  happy.  Earl  Sydney  is  very  flourishing 
and  very  happy  at  being  so  beloved  and  so  intimate  with  them  all. 
He  is  quite  '  Papa  Sydney  '  with  them  all,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
writes  to  him  as  I  would  write  to  Lord  William  '  How  shall  we 
ever  do  without  you  ;  Who  can  ever  be  Chamberlain  after  you  ; 
you  must  have  played  with  your  Key  in  your  cradle.'  Dont  say 
I  told  you  this  because  it  would  make  a  story.  The  Countess  is 
very  amiable  and  is  naturally  delighted  at  all  the  affection  lavished 
on  him.  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Bismarcks  seem  to  open  their 
souls  to  him  and  I  believe  he  is  a  Stockmar  II.  London  is  empty, 
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ugly,  and  dull ;  I  mean  to  go  away  about  the  26th.  I  see  2  or  3 
people  every  day  and  refuse  to  dine  out  and  give  no  dinners  and — 
miss  my  boys — and  miss — my  dogs. 

Trethewy  gives  an  awful  account  of  Beds:  The  Unions  have 
parcelled  it  out  and  are  going  to  own  it  by  degrees.  They  have  now 
got  to  Lord  J.  Thynne  and  Whitbread.  They  ask  16*.  a  week  and 
their  own  terms.  They  openly  say  the  woods  must  be  stubbed  up 
and  the  Parks  ploughed.  Old  Whitbread  had  a  deputation  and 
said,  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  plans,  Gentlemen,  and  as  you  are  to 
plough  up  my  Park  I  hope  you  will  begin  by  the  lawn,  as  I  can  see 
you  from  my  windows.'  Lord  John  wont  allow  a  Union  man  to 
be  employed  ;  and  there  is  a  lock  out,  and  there  are  many  for  the 
union.  They  will  come  to  me  next,  but  they  cant  afford  so  many 
at  a  time.  They  say  openly  the  Warren  Wood  must  be  stubbed 
up,  and  sensible  old  Horn  is  the  authority,  and  Crouch  is  alarmed. 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     April  2. 

...  I  have  no  news.  I  go  on  reading  and  am  now  in  a  remark- 
ably dull  book,  '  Stubbs  on  the  English  Constitution  '  ;  with  a 
lively  description  of  Witangenots,  Shures,  Hundre,  Genfas,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Danes  ;  with  an  occasional  name  such  as  Ethelgurth  or 
Wolf  or  Edgar  that  seems  like  an  old  acquaintance.  But  any  one 
who  has  read  through  1400  pages  of  '  Hunt's  Religious  thought 
in  England  '  can  read  Stubbs.  I  vary  it  with  Fonblanque,  which 
makes  one  thankful  I  issued  from  the  darkness  of  Toryism  into  the 
light  of  Whigism  when  I  married.  .  .  . 

Dolly  has  got  an  Arab  and  a  nurse,  and  4  broods  of  Bramin 
chickens ;  and  sold  12  lambs  to  a  London  butcher  and  I  fancy  took 
them  up  with  her,  as  Lord  Chesham  took  his  sheep  to  Vienna. 
Funny  people  ! 


To  his  Mother. 

Hotel  New  York,  Venice.    March  25. 

I  have  written  to  our  Karney,  to  offer  the  living  to  his  brother 
as  I  like  your  account  of  him.  Bone  applied  for  it,  but  it  would 
have  given  me  endless  bother  to  look  out  for  a  successor  to  him  at 
Tewin.  We  are  in  a  charming  hotel  here  looking  on  the  grand 
Canal ;  an  old  Palace  with  walls  painted  by  Tintoretto,  which 
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however  I  have  not  yet  seen,  as  they  are  down  stairs.  Our  walls 
only  have  common  French  paper  ;  but  we  have  got  a  balcony 
over  hanging  the  water  and  are  warm  and  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  can  get  thro'  some  narrow  passages  behind  to  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark  in  7  or  8  minutes'  walk.  Katie  has  done,  or  rather  is 
doing,  a  very  pretty  Canaletti  sort  of  sketch  from  the  window.  I 
forget  if  you  ever  were  at  Venice.  What  a  charming  place  !  !  1 
I  have  heard  from  Salisbury  who  will  be  at  Quarter  Sessions,  so 
I  need  not.  We  shall  not  therefore  be  home  till  May.  Henry 
will  I  hope  join  us  either  here  or  on  the  main  land  before  long.  I 
hope  my  last  letter  from  Rome  excited  your  curiosity.  We  are 
obliged  to  keep  things  very  dark.  We  came  here  by  Ancona  and 
Ravenna,  and  passed  3  hours  in  the  celebrated  pine  forest,  which 
is  quite  beautiful.  You  have  never  seen  it ;  but  why  does  not 
everybody  go  there  and  rave  about  it.  ... 


To  the  Same. 

Venice. 

Henry  turned  up  yesterday  evening  having  telegraphed  from 
Bologna  when  he  left  Freddy  Leveson.  Poor  old  Mammy.  I 
certainly  behaved  very  ill  about  the  picture,  your  last  letter  went 
to  my  heart.  It  was  very  odd  your  mentioning  the  Bella  Donna. 
It  is  not  that,  but  it  is  out  of  the  same  Palace.  A  little  Titian 
of  a  Madonna  and  Child  ;  small  but  very  beautiful.  I  had  no 
end  of  trouble.  First  of  all  the  Belgian  Minister  who  is  a  friend 
of  Katie's  Aunt,  Mrs.  N.  Jocelyn,  got  leave  through  an  artist  for 
us  to  see  the  Gallery  which  is  closed  ;  for  which  purpose  we  put 
off  our  journey  a  day.  The  agent  of  the  Sciarra  was  to  call  in  the 
morning  and  take  us  but  he  never  came.  At  last  we  went  there, 
but  no  agent  and  no  message.  About  4  o'clock  we  forced  our 
way  in,  and  saw  a  large  collection  of  rubbish  for  sale  in  a  dark 
room  but  all  the  good  pictures  were  upstairs  in  the  living  rooms 
and  the  Princess  was  there.  We  had  heard  vague  reports  that  the 
family  was  hard  up  and  that  all  the  pictures  would  some  day  be 
sold,  so  in  hopes  of  the  Bella  Donna,  Katie  impressed  upon  the 
man  that  what  I  particularly  wanted  was  a  Titian  ;  where-upon 
he  went  up  and  brought  this  little  one.  By  this  time  it  was 
nearly  dark.  Next  morning  I  got  hold  of  an  Artist,  an  American 
named  Tilton  who  has  a  passion  for  Titians,  and  made  him  come 
with  me.  He  said  he  had  known  this  picture  for  20  years  and  had 
admired  it  very  much,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  all  the  guide  books, 
so  I  resolved  to  have  it.  Then  began  the  bargaining  in  which  I 

s  2 
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found  my  American  friend  invaluable.  They  asked  100,000 
francs  and  after  finding  our  way  to  the  Princess,  a  little  old  Italian 
woman  like  a  house-keeper,  and  wrangling  with  her  like  one 
would  with  a  washerwoman,  we  got  it  and  a  Massaccio  for  80,000 
frs.  Then  came  the  question  of  gold  or  paper.  15  per  cent, 
difference.  At  last  we  settled  paper,  but  there  was  another  wrangle 
when  I  came  with  the  money  ;  and  again  next  morning,  as  I  was 
starting,  the  agent  arrived  and  tried  to  get  another  thousand  or 
two  of  francs,  but  I  had  got  my  receipt,  and  my  Titian  in  a  port- 
manteau with  all  Katie's  best  gowns  round  it.  I  have  also  bought 
a  Massaccio,  portrait  of  himself l  and  a  portrait  by  Morone.  The 
first  picked  out  very  cleverly  by  Katie  from  the  Sciarra  Gallery 
and  the  second  recommended  by  Story  the  sculptor.  This  is  a 
long  story  but  you  will  now  know  all  about  it.  80,000  francs  is 
£2,750. 

P.S. — We  have  just  had  an  awful  fright.  Katie  wanted  a 
gown,  so  we  had  to  get  out  the  pictures.  Both  frames  are  smashed, 
but  the  painting  luckily  not  hurt.  How  on  earth  are  we  to  get 
them  home  ?  What  makes  it  worse  is  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  taking  works  of  Art  out  of  the  country. 

To  the  Same. 

Venice.     April  4. 

Write  to  Milan,  Posta  Restante  :  We  shall  be  there  till  about 
the  13th,  and  home  probably  on  the  20th,  but  that  depends  upon 
weather,  &c.  Henry  is  off  on  Monday.  We  have  continued  to 
enjoy  this  place  as  much  as  ever,  and  our  weather  has  been  bright 
and  beautiful ;  much  more  so  than  it  was  20  years  ago  in  May. 
I  am  afraid  I  raised  your  expectations  unduly  about  the  picture. 
What  did  you  think  it  was  ?  The  Bella  Donna  I  suppose,  but 
why  ?  I  suppose  you  had  heard  that  the  Sciarra  Gallery  was  for 
sale.  This  as  you  will  see  from  my  last  is  not  the  case,  tho'  I 
suppose  they  all  will  be  sold  some  day.  They  have  now  found  out 
that  the  Bella  Donna  is  by  Palma  Vecchio.  How  angry  you  will 
be,  almost  as  bad  as  Sir  Alan  Apsley.  Katie  thanks  you  for  your 
letter  and  sends  her  love.  Don't  mention  what  I  paid  for  the  Titian. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest.     April  8. 

...  I  cant  tell  you  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  again,  and 
so  glad  to  see  the  picture.  Dolly  knows  it  well ;  and  has  hunted 

1  There  is  a  miniature  of  this  picture  at  Naples.     It  is  a  portrait  of  Piero  de'  Medici. 
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it  out  in  all  the  German  Art  books  and  finds  it  is  a  well-known 
picture  much  admired  and  very  genuine  ;  so  you  will  have  really 
got  a  treasure  and  it  is  one  the  Gallery  wanted.  The  girls  have 
been  laughing  at  me  about  the  Bella  Donna,  because  when  I  first 
saw  her  it  was  before  you  were  born,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  her 
and  your  father  had  to  give  me  a  miniature  of  her,  which  I  was 
always  looking  at  ;  so  it  is  wonderful  that  you  have  not  yellow 
hair  and  black  eyes  ;  so  when  you  said  Titian  and  we  heard 
it  was  out  of  the  Sciarra  they  declared  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that  story  you  had  got  her,  but  of  course  we  only  joked  about  it, 
for  as  Amy  said,  the  next  thing  you  would  bring  home  St.  Peters. 
I  am  almost  as  pleased  about  the  other  two  and  of  course  I  have 
never  mentioned  and  never  shall  about  the  price.  I  think  you 
and  your  American  have  made  a  wonderful  bargain,  and  you 
might  make  £3000  if  you  sold  her.  Remember  Lord  Dudley's 
£5000  for  a  Greuze  not  worth  £500 ;  and  the  £6000  Mrs.  Maxwell 
got  for  a  Canaletti.  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother. 

Milan.     April  11. 

Henry  will  by  this  time  be  home  and  will  give  you  a  full  account 
of  us  at  Venice.  We  left  on  Thursday,  and  the  last  two  days  were 
wet  and  cloudy  but  with  occasional  gleams.  Tell  Henry  that 
Rawden  Brown  sent  him  all  sorts  of  messages.  He  was  so  un- 
obtrusive the  last  time  we  saw  him  and  so  anxious  to  do  every- 
thing we  liked,  that  we  quite  regretted  having  abused  him.  Henry 
will  tell  you  who  he  is.  We  heard  of  Henry  on  the  Lake  of  Garda 
and  that  he  had  even  worse  weather  than  us.  We  slept  at  Desen- 
sano  on  our  way  from  Venice  here,  and  on  Friday  did  have  an  hour 
or  two  of  sun  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  mountains.  It  rained  all 
yesterday  and  is  raining  now.  If  it  don't  mend  we  shall  come 
straight  home,  as  the  spring  is  very  backward.  I  have  been  kept 
indoors  today  by  a  cold,  but  we  shall  probably  be  off  on  Tuesday 
either  for  the  Lakes  or  for  Turin.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
again  and  hope  you  will  not  give  up  London  altogether.  I  thought 
your  letters  seemed  as  if  you  enjoyed  it ;  but  you  generally  wrote 
after  some  pleasant  visit.  I  am  so  glad  you  like  the  pictures. 
I  really  begin  to  think  that  it  was  a  very  fair  business.  When  one 
thinks  of  giving  Millais  £3,000  for  a  bad  vulgar  portrait,  or  an 
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abominable  landscape  with  a  Highlander  strutting  in  the  foreground, 
one  thinks  £  10,000  would  not  be  too  much  for  this.  How  did  you 
know  that  it  was  from  the  Sciarra  Palace  ?  I  don't  think  I  ever 
mentioned  it,  but  I  suppose  I  did.  I  daresay  my  money  will 
keep  the  family  going  for  a  little  longer,  so  that  the  best  pictures 
will  not  yet  be  in  the  market.  They  evidently  cling  to  them  as 
long  as  they  can.  I  will  give  you  due  notice  of  our  return,  and  if 
you  don't  come  to  London  we  must  go  to  Wrest.  I  am  very  much 
interested  about  the  strikes.  The  Duke  seems  to  have  done  well 
from  what  you  say ;  I  don't  make  out  whether  that  is  your  im- 
pression. Old  Sam  Whitbread  would  be  sure  to  be  wrongheaded, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  he  was,  as  it  must  be  a  bore  for  his  son.  It  is 
a  nasty  business.  One  can  hardly  blame  the  farmers  for  acting 
in  self  defence,  and  I  think  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  wrote  a  very 
twaddly  letter  ;  like  not  what  you  but  what  Lady  Stratford  would 
have  written  after  the  dinner-bell  rang,  but  as  you  say,  anything  is 
better  than  a  war  between  classes.  I  suppose  one  would  be  driven 
into  naming  a  rate  of  wages  and  backing  the  farmers  up  if  the  men 
did  not  accept  it,  but  one  hates  having  to  act  Providence  in  that 
way.  In  short  I  am  very  glad  that  it  has  not  reached  Panshanger. 

From  12th  to  16th  Francis  was  laid  up  with  a  sharp  feverish 
attack  which  left  him  weak  ;  he  writes  to  his  mother  thus. 


To  the  Same. 

Milan.     April  16. 

You  will  have  got  Katie's  letter.  I  am  all  right  again  now, 
but  rather  pulled  and  feeble.  We  saw  the  inside  of  the  Cathedral 
yesterday,  and  the  Picture  Gallery  today  ;  and  are  off  for  Turin 
tomorrow.  The  Cathedral  looks  like  a  gingerbread  cake.  I  am 
sure  a  great  deal  of  the  top  part  is  of  iron.  As  it  was  completed  by 
Napoleon  and  periodically  touched  up  ever  since  it  may  be  anything, 
but  it  spoils  the  rest.  The  roof  inside  is  painted  to  represent  very 
ornamental  stonework  !  !  !  The  pictures  are  not  worth  seeing. 
Milan  is  a  beastly  place  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  had  gone 
today.  We  shall  neither  of  us  be  sorry  to  be  home.  You  may 
expect  us  in  London  on  Wednesday.  Write  a  line  to  Grosvenor 
Sqr.  to  tell  us  your  plans.  Or  better  still  to  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
Paris.  I  am  longing  to  see  you  again. 
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To  the  Same. 

Como.     Saturday. 

Yesterday  was  so  fine  that  we  thought  we  would  come  here  after 
all ;  and  now  that  we  are  here  we  are  going  the  regular  round. 
The  Spring  is  regularly  set  in  and  it  is  delicious.  Katie  is  head- 
achy and  pale  and  don't  sleep.  She  got,  very  unnecessarily,  into 
a  fuss  about  me,  thinking  I  was  going  to  have  a  fever.  I  think 
a  day  or  two  quiet  touring  by  water  and  carriage  will  be  much 
better  for  her  than  beginning  all  the  long  railway  journeys  at  once, 
but  we  are  both  anxious  to  be  home  again.  This  place  is  a  disap- 
pointment. No  distance  and  too  many  houses,  but  Bellaggio 
where  we  start  for  in  half  an  hour  by  steamer  and  which  we  reach 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  where  we  sleep,  is  they  say  prettier  and 
more  open.  Tomorrow  night  Lugano,  next  night  Estreza,  on 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  then  Turin.  We  shall  be  in  London  this  day 
week. 

fr      jt       a 

JLO  the  same. 

Turin.     April  23,  1874. 

Katie  besides  bad  headache  has  a  slight  attack  of  fever  and  is 
in  bed.  This  will  keep  us  here  for  a  day  or  two.  The  Doctor  says 
there  is  not  the  smallest  cause  for  anxiety,  and  he  seems  a  sensible 
man.  She  is  already  better  since  last  night.  We  are  both  longing 
to  be  home  again.  The  weather  is  like  an  English  July  but  with  a 
slight  touch  of  cold  in  the  wind,  not  very  healthy,  nor  very  pleasant 
for  long  railway  journeys  ;  but  delicious  if  one  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  Lakes  are  quite  beautiful  just  in  the  burst  of  Spring,  but  we 
really  could  not  enjoy  them  as  this  nasty  long  headache  of  Katie's 
which  nothing  ever  took  away  kept  us  in  a  state  of  continual 
uncertainty  ;  at  last  we  settled  to  push  on,  and  this  place  has 
some  advantages  in  the  shape  of  a  good  doctor  and  a  comfortable 
Hotel.  It  is  something  too  to  feel  within  three  days'  journey  of 
home.  I  don't  suppose  a  letter  from  you  would  find  me  here  as 
I  still  hope  to  be  off  before  long,  but  I  will  keep  on  writing  to  you 
about  our  plans. 

The  attack  turned  out  to  be  Typhoid  fever,  which  kept  us  at 
Turin  till  May  16,  when  I  was  taken  home.  There  are  daily 
letters  from  poor  Francis  and  from  his  mother  to  him,  abstracts 
of  which  need  only  be  given  here.  My  brother  Willie,  who  was 
in  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  came  out  to  keep  him  company. 
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To  the  Same. 

Turin.     Tuesday. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  two  letters  and  Henry's.  It  cheers 
one  up  hearing.  We  get  on  very  slowly  .  .  .  and  there  is  not 
much  change  from  day  to  day,  yet  looking  back  two  or  three  days 
there  is  certainly  an  improvement.  Willie  has  telegraphed  from 
Paris  to  say  that  we  are  to  expect  him  tomorrow.  It  is  very  good 
of  him  as  it  will  be  taken  out  of  his  leave  which  is  never  very  long. 
I  pressed  him  for  this  reason  not  to  come,  but  personally  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  him.  I  see  in  the  papers  rather  to  my  disgust 
that  I  am  no  longer  a  trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
There  is  a  rule  that  if  one  does  not  attend  for  two  years  one  ceases 
to  be  one  ;  but  I  could  swear  that  I  attended  last  year.  I  suppose 
however  that  they  keep  a  correct  account ;  but  I  think  my  friend 
Scharff,  the  Secretary,  might  have  given  me  a  hint.  Your  beloved 
Ronny  [Leveson  Gower]  is  to  succeed  me.  I  don't  like  seeming 
to  give  up  everything  ;  but  there  was  really  nothing  to  do  but  to 
register  the  decrees  of  Lord  Stanhope  and  Scharff.  I  hope  you  will 
write  again  and  Henry  too.  I  have  not  material  for  one  letter 
much  less  two,  or  I  would  write  to  him.  I  will  do  so  tomorrow. 

Frances  consoled  me  with  the  following. 

La  Contessa  Katerina, 
Day  by  day  she  grew  more  leaner; 
If  her  Mother  could  have  seen  her 
She'd  have  scolded  Katerina. 

From  his  Mother. 

St.  James's  Square.     May  2. 

...  I  like  to  write  to  you  but  in  fact  I  have  not  much  to  tell. 
Lowe  l  paid  me  a  long  visit  yesterday.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the  state  of  affairs  and  he  said  very  much.  That  he  never  had 
cared  for  politics.  That  the  Law  had  been  what  he  really  cared 
for,  but  that  with  his  want  of  sight  he  would  never  have  got  on. 
He  had  no  great  relations  to  push  him  on,  and  no  relations  in  trade 
who  might  do  the  same  and  he  fell  on  politics  and  place  for  money 
only.  He  had  made  and  saved  enough  to  be  comfortable  and  he 
wanted  nothing  more.  He  is  a  wonderful  linguist  and  has  been 

1  The  Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Office  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet. 
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going  thro'  all  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  and  knows  all  the  Sagas  in 
the  original ;  and  is  a  clever  Icelandic  Scholar,  which,  as  his  dear 
friend  Lord  Airlie  said  to  me,  '  proves  that  clever  men  are  so  useless 
in  theu*  acquirements.'  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

May  4. 

...  You  dont  know  how  I  have  longed  to  be  with  you,  it 
must  be  so  cheerless  all  alone  with  no  one  to  talk  to.  ...  I  have 
just  seen  Lady  Derby,  who  is  dead  sick  of  office  and  finds  out  it  is 
not  what  she  thought  it  was  ;  nothing  but  applications  from 
morning  till  night  and  no  pleasure.  Lord  Derby  1  hates  it,  and 
curses  the  day  he  took  it.  They  mean  to  go  to  their  Villa  the  1st 
of  June  and  do  no  more  society.  Henry  came  back  from  the  last 
F.O.  party  quite  frantic  at  the  way  Lord  D.  received  the  people 
and  personally  affronted,  but  you  must  swear  not  to  tell  him  I  have 
said  so.  ...  Roden  tells  me  London  is  very  dull  and  nothing 
going  on.  I  suppose  as  usual  people  will  go  mad  about  the  Czar 

From  the  Same. 

May  5. 

.  .  .  Poor  Mr.  Froude  is  coming  to  see  me  this  afternoon,  and 
I  quite  dread  it.  I  have  not  seen  Amy  for  two  days.  I  see  all  the 
old  set  are  organizing  a  new  pilgrimage  to  Normandy  to  a  Church 
where  wicked  Thomas  a  Beckett  once  said  his  prayers  !  That  is 
even  worse  than  Mary  Alascogne.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  again 
in  the  chair  ;  I  am  in  an  agony  for  fear  Walter  will  again  be  Sec: 
and  Amy  may  think  it  right  to  go.  Now  I  happen  to  have  a 
particular  horror  of  Thomas  !  !  I  have  just  seen  Lord  Clan  :  fresh 
from  the  Exhibition  of  pictures.  All  the  world  is  wild  at  a  picture 
of  the  Crimean  war  by  a  Miss  Thompson,2  a  girl  of  23.  Wonderfully 
fine  they  say  ;  the  daughter  of  an  officer.  They  are  shocked  at  a 
nude  woman  which  is  very  indecent  by  Leighton,  which  Lady 
Louisa  Mills  has  bought  for  her  boudoir.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

May  7. 

...  I  am  so  glad  Willie  is  with  you.  It  will  be  a  relief  to 
have  someone  to  talk  to.  ...  Henry  dined  with  Lady  Morley 

1  Earl  of  Derby,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire  ;  appointed  February  17  under 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

1  Married  Sir  William  Butler. 
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last  night  where  they  very  nearly  came  to  romps.  4  or  5  played 
Jews  harps  and  other  uncouth  instruments,  and  they  asked  him 
to  try  something.  He  said  he  thought  he  could  play  Rousseau's 
dream  on  a  drum,  but  as  they  had  none  there  he  could  not  try  ! 
.  .  .  Think  of  the  Tories  giving  the  Publicans  an  additional  £ 
hour  of  sin  !  !  Henry  thinks  there  will  be  a  hot  opposition,  but 
they  wont  be  able  to  beat  them.  Henry  says  that  some  one,  a 
great  beer  man  in  Herts  and  a  Tory,  said  to  him,  '  Tho'  I  have 
lost  enormously  owing  to  your  Bill,  yet  my  loss  shows  that  that  is 
the  hour  when  there  is  most  drunk.'  My  present  feeling  is  that 
the  Church  is  really  going.  Inasmuch  as  the  Ritualists  are  so 
fearfully  increasing  that  as  we  wont  be  eaten  up  by  them,  the 
Church  must  go  !  Alas  !  ! 

From  the  Same. 

May  8. 

...  I  have  just  been  hearing  such  a  droll  account  of  Dolly 
from  Ew  Ew  who  has  been  staying  ten  days  with  her.  She  is  now 
acting  as  Bailiff ;  for  Auberon  had  got  rather  over- worked  and 
she  made  him  go  to  Hurstbourne  for  change.  The  foreman  comes 
to  her  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  she  gives  him  his  directions  from 
Bed.  She  then  goes  out  into  the  fields  and  gives  her  orders  ;  she 
never  sits  still  at  breakfast  but  is  running  in  and  out  among  the 
chickens  and  pigs.  She  tethers  the  Alderneys  on  the  Lawn  in 
order  to  mow  it,  and  Rolf  runs  and  creeps  thro'  the  palings  to  take 
flowers  for  the  Alderneys  to  smell.  They  dine  at  any  hour  from 
3|  to  5.  He  wears  the  corduroys  turned  up  at  the  ankle  which 
were  old  when  he  married,  and  a  dirty  flannel  shirt  and  no  braces. 
A  large  straw  hat  one  mass  of  dirt,  but  does  put  on  some  other 
things  for  dinner.  The  bed-room  which  I  am  to  sleep  in  has  no 
Shutters  (available)  and  no  curtains  ;  one  side  piles  of  sacks  of 
corn  ;  covered  over  on  state  occasions  with  a  sheet.  The  dining- 
room  full  of  presses  and  sacks  of  oats  ;  the  entrance  hall  ditto  ; 
and  harness  and  A's  old  great  coats,  a  good  many  fleas  and  rats — 
a  pretty  little  lawn  and  garden  over  run  with  weeds  ;  rats  and 
chickens  eating  up  the  flowers  !  !  !  I  dont  think  I  have  exagger- 
ated any  thing.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Hotel  Bristol.     Friday,  May  17. 

Here  we  are  thank  God  !  Katie  not  much  tired  after  her  23 
hours.  We  got  a  saloon  carriage.  From  the  moment  she  left 
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Turin  she  visibly  improved  and  really  now  (2  o'clock)  is  fresher 
and  better  than  two  days  ago.  .  .  .  My  brain  is  rather  addled 
so  I  will  not  write  much.  I  am  longing  to  read  Froude.  I  fancy 
he  is  too  clever  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  being  easily  refuted, 
as  he  must  know  that  he  will  receive  no  mercy.  How  glad  you 
must  be  that  the  dear  old  Coles  did  not  take  a  more  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs.  Hoping  to  see  you  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park  (addressed  to  Panshanger).     June  14. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper  (Sic), — I  am  tired  of  hearing  nothing  of 
you  and  beg  you  will  write.  How  did  you  and  Shaftesbury  and 
John  Bunyan  behave  ?  How  is  Katie  ?  .  .  .  I  hope  you  wont 
sleep  in  a  Tent  during  the  Camp.  You  will  die  of  cold.  Have 
you  settled  any  thing  about  a  Forest  ?  I  suppose  you  will  end 
by  Lord  Airlie's.  You  know  that  Ripon  from  hatred  of  London 
is  wandering  about  France,  and  is  enchanted  with  the  Cathedrals. 
I  am  sure  he  will  end  by  being  a  R.C.  Give  me  a  sight  of  your 
beautiful  hand-writing.  Your  own  MUM. 

0  •  •>•.•••••'-•;;;   ',»•, 


To  his  Mother. 

•  Panshanger.     June  17,  1874. 

I  don't  know  how  I  have  come  to  be  so  long  in  writing.  Our 
Bunyan  meeting  l  went  off  very  well  and  the  Dean  gave  us  a  capital 
address.  I  had  to  make  two  speeches  ;  one  at  the  Corn  Exchange 
and  the  other  after  the  Mayor's  dinner.  You  never  saw  anything 
like  the  state  of  the  town,  the  crowd  filled  the  whole  of  the  High 
St.  and  the  Corn  exchange  had  1500  people  in  it  and  they  had 
been  obliged  to  refuse  3,000  people  tickets  owing  to  want  of  space. 
Shaftesbury  was  not  there,  so  the  little  Dean  was  our  only  great 
card,  except  some  eminent  Nonconformist  Divines  whose  names 
I  never  heard  before.  By  the  Dean  I  mean  Dean  Stanley.  Katie 
is  very  well,  almost  her  old  self  again  except  that  her  legs  are  still 
rather  weak,  but  she  is  about  all  day  long  and  comes  down  to 
breakfast.  We  had  Walter  and  Amy.  The  latter  rather  low 
and  silent.  Poor  dear.  I  am  not  surprised.  She  did  not  allude 
to  anything  and  of  course  nor  did  I.  Minnie  is  here  and  goes 
tomorrow.  Henry  may  turn  up  at  any  moment.  The  Percy 

1  'The  unveiling  of  Bunyan' «  statue  at  Bedford. 
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Wyndhams,  Alice  Gaisford,  Lady  S.  Macnamara,  Camperdown, 
Sudley ;  and  I  hope  some  more  come  on  Saturday.  On  Monday 
the  Camp  begins.  Oh,  how  I  hate  it  !  !  !  I  have  taken  Airlie's 
Forest  at  an  exorbitant  rent,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  I 
will  write  again. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     June  22,  1874. 

Here  I  am  in  bed  laid  up  with  the  gout  in  both  feet !  !  Not 
a  soup9on  but  a  real  Bona  fide  attack.  I  had  some  how  or  other 
fancied  that  from  being  thin  and  from  my  Father  and  his  father 
never  having  shown  any  symptoms,  I  should  escape,  and  so  went  on 
to  the  last  moment  thinking  it  must  be  only  a  strain  or  a  knock,  but 
it  came  on  unmistakably  on  Saturday  night,  and  last  night  the 
other  foot  began  too.  Elin  attends  me  ;  and  from  having  had  it 
himself  is  I  suppose  a  safe  man.  As  soon  as  I  go  to  town  I  shall 
see  Frank  with  regard  to  the  future.  The  Camp  begins  today 
but  of  course  going  there  is  out  of  the  question.  This  however 
I  don't  much  mind,  except  that  I  have  just  made  Leask  Major  ; 
and  he  and  Gifford  are  not  on  speaking  terms,  but  '  I  suppose  it 
will  settle  itself  somehow,'  as  Lord  Russell  said  when  they  told 
him  of  his  son  being  found  in  a  work-house  stark  mad.  We  have 
just  had  rather  a  pleasant  party,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  them  except 
the  first  night  and  then  was  in  too  much*  pain  really  to  enjoy  it. 
Henry  was  here  and  has  given  me  some  very  useful  hints. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     June  25,  1874. 

I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  when  I  heard  you  had  the 
gout.  My  only  hope  is  that  you  may  never  have  another  attack, 
if  you  get  over  this  one  well  and  go  on  a  regime.  I  had  three 
attacks  from  14  to  12  years  ago  and  have  never  had  another  and 
do  not  fancy  I  ever  shall.  Elin  has  always  attended  me,  and 
Alcalis,  Vichy,  Lithea,  &c.,  agree  with  me,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
Henry.  ...  I  think  you  have  been  much  worried  by  all  these 
illnesses.  I  dont  think  Italy  agreed  with  you  and  perhaps  you 
have  rather  missed  the  bracing  air  of  Scotland  and  not  taken  much 
exercise  ;  all  that  might  tend  to  bring  it  out.  I  am  so  sorry,  so 
sorry,  but  I  hope  strongly,  for  you  have  nothing  of  the  appearance 
of  gout  about  you.  I  cant  say  how  delighted  I  am  you  have  got 
a  forest  this  year.  ...  I  hear  Henry  is  going  to  take  his  American 
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friends  the  Holmes  to  Panshanger  and  Hatfield.  I  am  writing 
to  him  to  ask  them  here  for  a  night.  He  dined  with  me  soon  after 
the  American  War  and  I  liked  him  very  much,  and  Dolly  rather 
fell  in  love  with  him  and  I  was  afraid  she  would  have  proposed. 
.  .  .  God  bless  you  my  Darling.  I  daresay  Katie  will  write  me 
a  line  every  now  and  then  to  tell  me  how  you  are  going  on. 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger  (no  date,  probably  June  2). 

I  write  a  hurried  line  just  to  let  you  know  all  about  me.  I  am 
still  laid  up  with  this  horrid  dumb  dormant  asthemic  gout  which 
comes  out  in  one  toe  as  soon  as  the  other  is  well  and  when  both  are 
well  then  in  the  ankle.  It  is  not  very  violent  pain  like  your's  was, 
but  a  dull  ache.  The  bore  of  it  is  that  I  can't  get  about.  At  this 
moment  I  can't  even  put  my  foot  to  the  ground.  I  was  in  hopes 
up  to  last  night  of  getting  to  London  today  where  we  have  a  dinner 
at  home,  but  had  a  new  attack  in  the  night.  Katie  has  gone  up 
as  we  were  ashamed  of  putting  off  another  party.  She  comes  back 
early  tomorrow.  I  had  Foakes  [Henry's  Doctor  at  that  time] 
down  on  Monday,  but  his  treatment  has  not  yet  done  me  much  good. 
After  all  I  suppose  there  are  worse  things  than  being  laid  up  in  a 
large  house  in  fine  hot  weather.  London  don't  sound  inviting  or 
pleasant. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     June  29,  1874. 

I  am  on  the  mend  ;  pain  gone,  but  still  tender  and  unable  to 
get  on  a  boot.  It  has  not  been  a  violent  attack  but  more  lingering 
Elin  says  than  usual.  I  hope  to  get  to  town  on  Wednesday  if  I  go 
on  mending.  We  are  engaged  to  dine  out  Thursday,  but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  manage  that,  and  on  Friday  we  have  a  dinner  at  home 
which  I  hope  to  appear  at.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has 
its  show  at  Bedford  this  year  on  the  week  beginning  the  18th  of 
July.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  any  Agricultural  swells 
at  Wrest  for  it  ?  It  is,  I  suppose  you  know,  the  great  show  of  all 
England  and  will  never  meet  at  Bedford  again,  so  it  is  an  excep- 
tional occasion.  I  suppose  Woburn  will  be  full  of  people  for  it. 
What  do  you  think  ?  What  a  good  address  the  little  Dean  l  has 

1  Dean  Stanley. 
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made  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  Institution  at  Cheshunt.  It  is  on  the 
Advertisement  sheet  of  today's  Times.  The  second  speech  is  the 
one  I  admire.  He  seems  to  be  rather  going  in  for  the  Dissenters 
lately.  What  a  good  little  man  he  is.  There  is  nobody  among  the 
ecclesiastics  I  have  such  a  personal  fancy  for.  Everything  he  says 
suits  me  down  to  the  ground.  I  have  rather  stuck  in  Froude  ; 
but  what  an  amusing  book  Lord  Minto  is.  I  am  always  rather 
fond  of  those  times.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  just  got  to  where  he 
goes  abroad  which  I  fear  will  not  be  so  interesting. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     July  1. 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  better.  .  .  .  Thank  Katie  for  her  letter 
about  the  Masquerade  Ball.1  Of  course  I  have  already  heard  that 
the  Princess  went  in  a  hack  cab,  in  order  not  to  be  known.  Luckily 

they  did  not  say  O drove  her.     I  fear  that  Masqueraders  in 

these  days  '  will  not  be  conducive  to  the  wellbeing  of  society  ' 
as  Ew  Ew  would  say. 

To  his  Mother. 

8,  Grosvenor  Square.     July  15,  1874. 

Here  I  am  in  London  and  in  spite  of  occasional  pains  breaking 
out  again  in  an  unexpected  manner  every  now  and  then,  I  really 
do  believe  I  am  beginning  to  see  day-light.  I  am  longing  to  see 
you  again.  Will  you  have  us  at  Wrest  on  Thursday  week  the 
23rd  till  Saturday  ;  on  which  day  we  go  to  Panshanger  till  Monday  ; 
and  on  Tuesday  28th,  start  for  Torloisk  for  a  week  or  so  before 
going  to  Glenisla.  I  don't  suppose  you  will  come  to  London  ; 
if  you  do  it  will  be  still  pleasanter.  How  I  pity  you  with  your 
talking  friend,  and  your  shut  windows  !  !  !  I  am  going  to  attempt 
dining  out  today  for  the  first  time. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     July  18. 

I  shall  D.V.  be  with  you  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday  and  will  take 
the  most  beautiful  George  with  me.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  dressed  2 

1  At  Mad.  Murrieta,  afterwards  Marquise  de  Santurce,  to  which  I  went  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Spencer. 

2  This  refers  to  a  fancy  ball  at  Marlborough  House,  where  Francis  danced  in  the 
Vandyke  quadrille,  and  I  danced  in  the  Venetian  quadrille. 
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as  I  am  sure  you  will  look  very  handsome.  I  long  to  see  you  again. 
Mrs.  Craven  l  went  this  morning  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I 
am  free  again.  But  poor  soul  she  is  very  much  to  be  pitied  and  in 
spite  of  her  feverish  attack  enjoyed  her  visit  here  very  much,  and 
it  is  very  selfish  to  wish  to  keep  a  charming  house  and  garden  all 
to  myself,  so  now  it  is  over  I  am  glad  she  came,  but  her  powers 
of  talking  are  quite  wonderful. 


To  his  Mother. 

Tulchan  Lodge,  Glenisla,  Alyth,  N.B. 

August  13,  1874. 

We  arrived  here  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  and  find  it  a  com- 
fortable house  and  very  large  for  the  Highlands.  The  hills  are 
not  quite  so  high  as  Cluny  and  the  view  is  more  shut  in.  There 
is  a  very  pretty  rapid  river  running  close  by  the  house  and  it  is 
on  the  whole  very  nice.  I  don't  know  yet  what  the  forest  is  like 
but  it  seems  rather  small.  We  left  Torloisk  on  Tuesday  and 
slept  at  Oban  and  came  by  coach  next  day  across  Scotland  to 
Tynedrum  where  the  railroad  takes  one  to  Perth.  Stage  coaches 
are  a  delusion  ;  and  we  were  not  very  comfortable  on  the  box 
seat,  the  only  ones  not  taken,  with  the  umbrellas  of  people  behind 
dripping  down  our  backs,  for  it  poured  nearly  the  whole  way  ;  and 
a  boy  singing  and  shouting  the  whole  way  just  at  our  back,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  lunatic  with  a  keeper.  We  drove  our  left  wheel 
into  a  ditch  and  were  within  an  ace  of  upsetting,  and  all  had  to 
jump  down,  Katie  taking  a  flying  leap  into  the  arms  of  me  and 
another  man.  I  will  write  again,  your  own  C.  I  have  just  got 
your  letter  and  Ettie's. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     August  13. 

.  .  .  The  Walters  are  now  here.  His  appointment  to  the 
Flag  ship,  Ad.  Beauchamp  Seymour,  of  the  Channel  Fleet  is  now 
announced.  He  will  begin  for  6  months  in  the  Agincourt,  which 
is  a  good  thing  as  he  will  be  at  Portsmouth  and  near  home  and 
she  will  I  hope  have  him  at  her  confinement.  But  I  confess  I 
cant  imagine  why  a  man  is  so  anxious  to  get  a  ship  and  a  wife 
at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 

1  Authoress  of  Petit  <f  une  Sceur, 
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From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     August  21. 

Something  is  always  happening  in  our  family  !  Ripon  has 
become  a  R.C.,  not  yet  announced,  so  you  and  Katie  will  please 
not  mention  it  till  he  writes  himself.  I  have  expected  it  for 
more  than  a  year,  I  may  indeed  say  two  years,  and  have  been  sure 
of  it  for  many  months.  It  appears  he  took  the  strong  turn  at 
poor  Fred's  death,  which  if  you  remember  affected  him  strongly. 
He  told  Mary  then  that  he  had  never  felt  anything  so  strongly  in 
his  life,  and  I  think  Amy's  conversion  gave  him  a  great  lift.  She 
looks  as  if  a  soul  were  saved  and  has  known  all  about  it  and 
talked  a  good  deal  to  Hat.  Hat  wrote  to  me  but  said  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  known  till  he  wrote  himself.  That  has  accounted  for 
his  giving  up  office,  for  his  giving  up  Harris,  and  for  his  having  so 
entirely  withdrawn  from  everything.  I  have  seen  a  curious 
separation  (which  Hat  herself  is  not  aware  of)  for  many  years  ; 
and  her  boy  growing  up  and  being  so  fond  of  her,  and  of  being 
with  her,  has  had  a  curious  effect  of  happiness  on  her.  It  is  almost 
the  feeling  that  a  young  woman  has  when  she  falls  in  love.  Her 
whole  life  is  given  up  to  him  ;  she  goes  to  balls  with  him  and 
says,  '  It  is  strange,  but  tho'  I  dont  see  him  I  am  happy  if  I  am 
in  the  room  with  him.'  His  accident  at  Nice  brought  this  feeling 
to  a  climax,  therefore  I  hope  she  does  not  feel  this  catastrophe  as 
much  as  she  would  have  done  otherwise.  She  writes  as  calmly 
as  Amy  does  about  Walter's  ship.  I  dont  think  Katie  and  I  are 
such  reasonable  women.  Pray  therefore  say  nothing  about  it. 
I  daresay  some  day  I  shall  get  a  letter  as  the  '  Oldest  of  the  family  ' 
to  announce  it,  as  I  did  when  he  did  so  about  the  '  Marquisate.'  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother. 

Tulchan  Lodge.     August  24,  1874. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  your  letter,  for  tho'  I  ought  perhaps 
to  have  expected  it,  I  somehow  or  other  never  could  quite  make 
up  my  mind  to  believe  such  a  thing.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability — not  young  and  not  old.  I  can  hardly  realize  it.  How 
pleased  they  will  all  be  !  !  I  wonder  what  part  he  will  now  play ; 
for  he  is  so  restless  and  energetic  that  he  will  be  sure  to  do  some- 
thing ;  besides  which  his  father  confessor  will  never  let  him  sit 
still ;  and  in  spite  of  your  admiration  of  the  little  Duke  of  Norfolk 
they  have  not  got  many  able  laymen  to  make  a  stir,  and  when  he 
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is  started  in  a  particular  direction  and  kept  straight  I  do  look 
upon  Ripon  from  his  powers  of  business,  clearness  of  head,  and 
even  his  talent  for  speaking  as  a  very  able  man.  I  shall  be  curious 
to  see  what  he  will  do,  and  am  very  very  sorry  at  the  line  he  has 
taken.  He  is  coming  here  on  the  1st  Oct.  I  heard  from  him  by 
the  same  post  as  I  heard  from  you  ;  but  saying  nothing  about  his 
perversion.  I  wonder  if  Oily  will  follow  his  example.  I  have 
been  kept  at  home  for  the  last  3  days  by  a  suspicious  tenderness 
of  the  right  toe,  and  have  taken  lots  of  Castor  oil  and  Rhubarb, 
which  I  hope  has  driven  the  enemy  away  but  has  made  me  feel 
rather  low.  I  hope  to  be  out  on  the  hill  tomorrow.  Henry  does 
not  seem  in  any  great  hurry  to  come  North.  I  heard  from  him 
from  Broadlands,  and  he  talked  of  being  here  about  the  8th.  We 
think  of  going  to  Cortachy  for  next  Sunday.  I  saw  the  *  Agin- 
court '  when  I  was  at  Torloisk.  She  is  a  tremendous  long  five 
masted  ship,  and  not  ugly  for  an  ironclad.  I  suppose  it  is  a  very 
good  appointment ;  I  can't  help  hoping  that  he  will  perhaps  not 
be  away  for  very  long  together.  Katie  has  quite  made  up  her 
mind  that  you  will  never  speak  to  her  again,  as  she  has  lost  nearly 
all  her  hair.  Her  whole  head  is  covered  with  little  things  about 
[drawing  of  hair  in  short  strokes  an  inch  long]  so  long,  which  will 
I  hope  grow  in  time.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  and  proves  how  bad 
the  fever  must  have  been. 


To  the  Same. 

Tulchan.     September  2,  1874. 

I  write  a  line  because  I  know  you  like  hearing,  but  I  have 
not  much  to  tell  you.  We  went  over  to  Cortachy  on  Saturday 
till  Monday,  and  found  no  one  there  but  family.  It  is  a  nice  house, 
immensely  added  to  lately  in  the  old  Scotch  style  of  little  towers 
and  extinguishers.  There  is  no  park  and  the  turnip  fields  come 
close  to  the  garden,  but  the  country  round  is  rather  nice  ;  wild 
and  open  with  plenty  of  brown  heathery  hills  about.  On  Monday 
Lady  Airlie  took  us  to  Airlie  Castle,  about  11  miles  from  Cortachy 
and  18  from  here.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  junction  of 
two  rivers,  each  river  in  a  very  deep  gully  300  yards  deep  with 
wooded  banks  and  lots  of  waterfalls.  The  two  girls  1  have  come 
over  tonight  to  dine  and  sleep  and  are  just  gone  to  bed.  They 
are  so  devoted  to  this  place  that  Katie  could  not  resist  asking 

1  Lady  Blanche  and  Lady  Clementine  Ogilvy. 
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them.     I  hope  Henry  will  come  soon.     There  are  lots  of  stags  ; 
I  have  killed  11  and  ought  to  have  got  more. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     September  12. 

I  hope  you  continue  well  and  Henry  also.  I  am  nearly  quite 
sound,  but  as  I  shall  have  to  go  to  London  next  Monday  I  am  still 
keeping  my  foot  up  and  taking  care.  I  have  not  minded  the 
attack.  1st  because  I  have  no  active  work  to  do.  2nd  because 
my  girls  are  married  and  I  need  not  entertain.  3rd  because  it 
gives  me  plenty  of  time  to  read  and  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
else.  I  have  not  had  much  pain  and  was  only  kept  awake  2  nights, 
and  the  Whisky  has  done  wonders  for  me.  I  was  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  any  one  coming  to  see  the  house  and  seeing  a  decanter 
of  Whisky  and  a  glass  on  my  table  ;  would  not  they  say  '  Poor 
Lady  C.,  now  her  girls  are  married  I  fear  she  has  taken  to  drink '  ? 
.  .  .  Are  you  not  sorry  for  poor  Lord  Mt  Edgcumbe  ?  Dr.  Frank 
always  told  Fanny  it  would  end  in  that  sudden  way,  for  her  lung 
was  all  but  worn  out.  But  from  her  having  rallied  so  wonderfully 
none  of  her  family  seem  to  have  expected  it.  She  died  in  his 
arms  quite  without  pain  and  without  speaking.  ...  I  hear  the 
Empress  of  Austria  has  been  very  much  piqued  at  the  Queen  doing 
nothing  for  her,  and  only  asking  her  to  lunch.  She  went,  but 
would  not  lift  her  veil  or  touch  a  bit  of  bread  or  glass  of  water. 
If  you  had  been  in  England  you  would  have  had  to  ask  her  to 
Panshanger. 


To  his  Mother. 

Tulchan.     September  15,  1874. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  hear  about  Dolly.  She  promised  me 
that  Auberon  should  write  a  line,  and  at  any  rate  we  should  hear 
from  you.  I  suppose  it  is  rather  later  than  was  expected.  Henry 
is  all  right  again.  It  has  been  only  the  same  sort  of  tenderness 
that  I  had.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  the  better  for  some  exercise. 
I  feel  quite  set  up  again.  I  only  hope  my  boldness  in  saying  this 
will  not  be  punished  by  an  attack  of  gout  tomorrow.  What  a 
bore  your's  coming  back.  I  hope  it  is  now  well  over.  I  have 
no  news  to  tell  you.  Our  weather  is  variable,  in  the  way  of  rain 
and  sunshine  ;  but  getting  colder.  I  think  this  side  of  Scotland 
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decidedly  colder  than  the  other.  Ripon  has  not  written  to  put 
himself  off,  so  I  suppose  he  will  turn  up  on  the  1st.  I  don't  think 
he  will  quite  like  the  way  in  which  the  papers  talk  of  him. 

To  the  Same. 

Tulchan  Lodge.     September  28,  1874. 

I  write  to  Dolly's  house  in  London  as  the  best  chance  of  catching 
you.  Poor  dear,  I  can't  say  how  I  pity  you  and  Amy.  What  an 
awful  combination  of  bothers.  I  was  in  hopes  that  Dolly  would 
be  over  before  Amy  began,  and  then  Walter  being  at  Plymouth  !  ! 
Let  me  have  a  line  now  and  then  to  say  how  things  are  going  on. 
As  soon  as  it  is  all  well  over  you  must  come  to  Panshanger.  We 
shall  be  there  on  the  18th.  Henry  is  here  again.  Charlie  leaves 
on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  the  William  Comptons  and  Minnie 
come  for  two  nights,  and  Ripon.  I  can't  say  I  look  forward  to 
the  latter,  and  Katie  is  in  a  regular  panic  about  him.  It  will 
be  rather  stiff  and  tiresome  work  for  10  days.  Perhaps  he  may 
not  stay  so  long.  We  go  to  Minto  on  the  13th  for  two  nights  and 
to  the  Percy  Wyndhams  in  Cumberland  for  two  more. 

From  his  Mother. 

London.     October  3. 

My  dear  Children, — you  will  be  wanting  to  hear  how  Amy  is. 
She  is  wonderfully  well  and  looks  happier  today.  The  '  Agincourt ' 
is  gone  to  Plymouth  today  and  as  the  Admiral  is  on  board  they  are 
to  go  at  great  speed,  8  miles  an  hour,  which  takes  100  ton  of  coals  !  ! 
So  much  for  the  navy.  Dolly  is  extraordinarily  well,  but  thank 
God,  very  careful.  The  Doctor  says  the  strongest  woman  he  ever 
met  with.  Fanny  is  in  town  on  her  way  to  Brighton  ;  she  seems 
well  in  health  but  her  face  very  bad.  Baby  is  to  be  Christened 
tomorrow,  Ralph  Francis.  I  thought  it  was  you,  but  it  is  St. 
Francis  d'Assisi  whose  missal  she  painted.  Dolly  has  chosen 
Clare  Mimram,1  both  Francis  and  Mimram  being  so  characteristic 
of  the  two  girls.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

London.     October  6. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  dear  compliments  but  I  do  not  deserve 
them,  for  I  am  a  very  fussy  old  woman.  I  am  very  comfy  in 
Dolly's  house  and  her  letters  are  so  rapturous  and  happy,  so  pleased 

1  The  river  at  Panshanger. 

T2 
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with  the  air  and  the  sun,  with  Rolf  and  Mimram.  And  Amy  is 
getting  to  look  so  much  less  unhappy,  and  getting  daily  fonder  of 
little  St.  Francis,  that  I  should  be  a  brute  if  I  were  not  happy  and 
peaceful.  The  only  thing  that  makes  me  unhappy  is  Fanny 
Jocelyn.  Her  face  is  dreadful  and  I  feel  rather  low  about  her  ever 
getting  over  it.  At  first  everyone  said  '  In  a  few  weeks.'  Then 
'  few  months,'  and  now  it  has  got  to  years.  Several  people  have 
got  right  but  several  I  fear  have  not.  Then  she  has  sudden  attacks 
of  dreadful  neuralgia  and  one  eye-lid  cant  close  and  she  gets 
inflammation  in  that  eye,  and  cant  read.  You  dont  know  how  very 
very  sad  it  is.  She  goes  to  Brighton  on  Thursday  and  will  winter 
at  Cannes  or  Nice.  Lord  Forester  was  dying  yesterday  of  the 
same  thing  that  Lord  Beauvale  did.  Gout  in  the  head.  What  a 
sad  sad  story  for  poor  Adine  to  have  the  same  thing  over  again, 
after  18  years  !  Bertie  Vesey  is  to  marry  Dick  Grosvenor  (Lord 
Dick).  It  was  done  in  Ireland  when  she  went  to  see  Lady  Lans- 
downe.  .  .  .  Love  to  my  child  Katie.  I  shall  write  to  her  to- 
morrow. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     October  14,  1874. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me  here,  but  Katie  had  the 
misfortune  to  sprain  her  ankle  on  Friday  and  we  thought  it  would 
be  such  a  bore  and  such  an  inconvenience  paying  visits  in  that 
condition  that  we  put  them  off.  Let  me  know  something  of  your 
plans.  How  awfully  hot  and  stuffy  it  feels  down  here  !  !  We 
have  got  all  the  windows  open  like  summer.  I  think  Scotland 
has  done  us  both  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  Tulchan  was  a  great 
success.  As  for  Henry,  when  he  came  he  was  crawling  about  like 
an  old  man  and  is  now  like  an  athlete  of  18.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  leaves  being  so  little  turned.  It  is  like  it  was  last  year  in  the 
middle  of  September.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  to  tell  you. 
If  I  do  I  will  write  again.  This  is  merely  to  let  you  know  our 
whereabouts. 

Katie's  love  and  she  says  you  promised  to  come  here  as  soon 
as  we  came  back.  Of  course  you  know  how  happy  it  would  make 
me  if  you  did,  so  I  need  not  press  it. 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     October  26,  1874. 

One  line  to  say  we  are  both  alive  and  well,  and  to  ask  about 
Amy,  of  whom  I  have  not  heard  lately.  When  do  you  and  she 
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come  here  ?  We  have  got  a  shooting  party  on  Monday  the  9th, 
which  of  course  you  may  or  may  not  come  in  for  as  you  like  ;  but 
I  thought  I  had  better  tell  you.  We  have  something  else  in  pros- 
pect which  is  a  secret,  so  even  if  you  guess  you  must  not  talk  about 
it.  It  may  not  come  off.  I  am  deep  in  Charles  Greville  and 
can't  tear  myself  away.  Wonderful  power  of  drawing  characters  ! 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Canning,  Peel,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  all  that  detestable  Royal  family.  About  the 
last  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  they  were  such  an  exceptionably 
mad  bad  blackguard  lot  of  brothers.  It  quite  makes  one  like  old 
George  the  3rd  by  contrast,  and  the  P.  of  W.  and  even  E.  seem 
highminded  gentlemen  and  everything  else.  I  think  Lord  Mel- 
bourne comes  out  very  well ;  very  much  what  I  always  thought 
him.  Tho'  all  the  portraits  are  rather  painted  en  noir.  What  a 
clever  selfish  unhappy  man  poor  old  Charles  Greville  himself  comes 
out.  I  have  read  my  letter  over  and  think  it  very  twaddly  but 
they  have  come  for  the  post,  so  it  must  go,  and  I  now  return  to  my 
book  from  which  I  have  torn  myself  away. 


From  his  Mother. 

London.     October  27. 

Am  so  much  amused  in  your  description  of  Charles  Greville. 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  curiously  interesting  and  very 
much  to  me,  as  I  lived  thro'  that  time.  Do  you  remember  the 
account  of  the  Charade  Constantinople  at  Chatsworth  ?  I  acted 
the  Vizier  in  it  and  was  killed  by  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  of  great  notoriety 
as  the  Gov:  of  Pentonville  or  something  of  the  kind.  C.  Greville 
had  great  talent  of  a  certain  kind.  He  cared  for  few  people  ; 
Lord  Clarendon  was  the  only  person  I  think  he  really  loved.  Henry 
was  very  fond  of  him  ;  and  so  was  Lady  Ellesmere,  but  they  did 
not  agree.  He  believed  in  nothing  and  she  was  odd  and  outspoken. 
WTien  quite  young  she  wrote  a  novel  anonymously,  her  husband 
did  not  even  know  it.  She  brought  in  a  very  powerful  character 
of  Charles,  as  an  atheist  and  man  of  the  world.  When  it  was 
found  out  she  had  done  it  he  was  furious,  and  it  made  a  break 
between  them.  He  had  an  intrigue  with  Lady  Graham  (Sir  G. 
Bellingham's  wife)  and  had  a  son  by  her.  Sir  G.  Bellingham  could 
not  divorce  her  for  he  himself  had  had  no  end  of  mistresses,  some 
in  his  wife's  house,  but  they  were  parted,  and  C.  got  dead  sick  of 
her.  He  wanted  to  marry  the  present  Dow.  Wliarncliffe,  Lady 
Georgiana  Ryder.  She  flirted  desperately  with  him  (for  he  used 
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to  live  in  Lord  Harrowby's  house)  but  refused  him.  He  then 
wanted  to  marry  me.  He  was  (as  all  Grevilles  are  said  to  be) 
intensely  selfish  and  he  was  not  a  man  of  much  feeling,  but  he  was 
bored  by  life  and  by  having  no  home,  and  having  to  live  on  gossip 
and  gambling  all  his  life.  His  father  was  a  clever  odious  man  of 
the  world.  Altogether  the  book  is  very  like  himself  and  very 
interesting.  He  alone  in  fact  could  have  written  it,  for  he  was  the 
only  man  who  knew  every  body  and  every  thing  and  never  scrupled 
to  ask  everyone,  even  the  King's  valet  for  news.  I  think  the 
Queen  and  Lord  Conyngham  have  every  reason  to  hate  the  book, 
and  I  am  surprised  at  Reeve  printing  it  so  soon.  Charles  himself 
told  Henry  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  published  for  50  years.  .  . 


From  the  Same. 

.  .  .  Meanwhile  however  pleasant  the  book  is  to  us  I  can 
understand  other  people  being  very  angry,  and  they  say  the  Queen 
is  frantic,  and  I  can  understand  Lord  Conyngham  and  Durham 
and  many  others  (not  to  say  Ripon)  have  a  right  to  complain,  but 
•what  an  amusing  book  it  is  !  I  have  only  read  the  2  first  vols: 
and  the  account  of  William  IV  is  inconceivable.  I  remember  most 
of  the  stories  and  all  the  affair  of  the  waverers  and  how  my  Father 
and  all  our  friends  hated  them  and  thought  C.  Greville  and  they 
had  mismanaged  the  thing,  but  then  every  one  was  mad,  so  mad 
that  it  cant  be  believed  now.  It  was  too  strange  during  the  last 
mad  radical  reform  bill  to  see  how  very  little  people  cared  or  thought 
about  it.  And  in  fact  Lord  Grey's  reform  was  a  revolution,  but  as 
in  England  a  very  quiet  and  prosaic  one,  that  changed  the  whole 
country,  but  so  gently  and  gradually  no  one  felt  the  shock.  We 
are  nice  and  sensible  people,  and  it  is  better  not  to  belong  to  the 
Latin  race  who  are  always  in  a  state  of  commotion  yet  never 
reform  anything.  It  is  only  on  looking  back  50  years  that  one 
sees  how  wonderfully  different  the  state  of  things  is  to  what  it 
was.  Aristocracy,  Church,  the  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons, 
all  so  changed,  all  so  mixed  up  in  one,  and  yet  no  really  great 
man  except  Gladstone  sprung  from  the  people  ;  for  I  dont  think 
Forsters,  and  Bruces,  and  Hunts,  and  Cross's,  and  Lowes  and 
Card  wells  &c.  &c.  are  better  than  the  old  nobles  and  descendants 
of  nobles.  And  how  striking  the  debates  in  the  Lords  were  in 
those  days,  far  better  than  any  in  either  House  as  a  whole  have 
been  since.  Certainly  money  is  a  vulgar  thing  and  money  is  what 
rules  us  now.  I  quite  agree  with  Weigall  who  talking  of  Barons 
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Grant,  Sturrs,  Oppenheim,  Boutil  and  Co.  said  '  What  right  have 
those  people  to  force  themselves  into  our  society  !  '  Meanwhile 
what  an  amusing  book  Victoria's  reign  will  be.  ... 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     November  2,  1874. 

Shall  you  be  at  home  and  in  town  on  Friday?  if  so  I  will  come 
and  see  you.  I  have  been  rather  unwell  the  last  week  (nothing 
serious)  or  I  should  most  probably  have  been  up  before.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  go  up  on  Friday,  as  I  have  become  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Northern  Hospital.  It  will  give  me  a  little  occupation  and 
practice  in  matters  of  business  and  bring  me  in  contact  with  a  new 
lot  of  people  besides  perhaps  doing  some  little  good,  and  I  need 
not  attend  every  meeting  or  keep  it  longer  than  I  like.  So  I 
accepted  it  when  it  was  offered  me.  You  do  not  seem  curious  about 
my  secret  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter.  The  fact  is  we  have 
got  the  Wales's  coming  on  the  23rd.  I  don't  want  it  to  get  about 
down  here  as  I  should  have  the  town  of  Hertford  wanting  to  bring 
a  deputation,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  Lady  William 
and  Minnie  are  here,  the  former  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis  which 
keeps  her  in  her  room.  Our  party  on  Monday  has  settled  into 
being  the  whole  Vesey  family  and  nothing  else.  Baths,  Ivos 
and  Georgy ;  the  others  old  Cheney  and  Ronald  Melville,  my 
'  beau  pere,'  and  Henry,  also  Minnie.  Parties  turn  out  such  odd 
things  owing  to  refusals  &c.  I  hope  we  shall  get  some  pleasant 
people  for  the  Royalties.  We  began  by  three  couples  refusing 
and  were  in  despair.  Spencers,  Downes,  and  Brownlows,  none  for 
any  valid  reason.  We  have  secured  Shannons,  Listowels  and 
Keith  Frasers,  so  there  is  a  foundation.  I  am  scribbling  on, 
whatever  comes  into  my  head,  for  I  have  nothing  really  to  tell  you. 
I  have  finished  Charles  Greville  and  already  long  for  20  years 
hence  when  we  shall  have  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Love  to  Amy. 
Who  gets  the  money  for  the  Journal  ?  Does  it  go  into  Reeve's 
pocket  ?  It  must  be  a  good  pot. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     November  4. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  too  happy  to  see  you  on  Saturday  but 
it  is  a  long  way  for  you  to  come.  Had  I  not  better  come  to  you  ? 
I  can  then  see  Amy  too.  At  all  events  Katie  and  I  will  both  go  to 
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you  on  Saturday  following  (the  14th)  to  stay  over  Sunday.  Let 
me  know  about  next  Saturday,  whether  I  am  to  go  to  Wrest  or 
you  are  to  come  here. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     Tuesday  night  [November  23]. 

One  line  to  say  that  we  are  all  going  on  very  well.  They  l 
arrived  today  at  5.50  at  Welwyn,  at  least  it  was  by  way  of  being 
5.50,  but  the  train  arrived  10  minutes  too  soon  and  the  consequence 
was  that  I  drew  up  in  the  Landau  and  four  only  just  as  it  arrived. 
If  I  had  been  one  half  minute  later  I  don't  know  what  would  have 
happened.  We  shoot  Sherrards  tomorrow,  and  the  two  park 
beats  the  two  other  days.  They  drive  through  Hertford  on 
Saturday  and  the  Mayor  presents  an  address  in  the  Market  place, 
and  the  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  all  turn  out.  All  is  going  on 
well.  Your  Chandeliers  &c  look  splendid. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest.     November  29. 

Henry  gives  me  such  a  brilliant  account  of  your  party  ;  how 
well  it  went  off,  how  pleased  people  were,  and  how  very  very  well 
it  was  done.  I  asked  every  sort  of  question  on  every  sort  of  subject 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  it  all  from  you  to  Riley.  How  very  glad 
I  am.  And  that  except  one  day,  you  had  fine  weather  ;  and  what 
beautiful  shooting.  Only  one  thing  distresses  me  viz.  that  my 
dear  John  Cornell  [then  keeper  at  Brocket,  afterwards  head  keeper 
at  Panshanger]  had  not  the  Royal  Prince  at  Sherrards.  I  really 
think  Henry  looks  all  the  better  for  it.  I  am  so  glad  you  and 
Katie  are  coming  next  week;  so  is  Dolly,  as  she  will  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you  both.  It  was  pretty  of  the  Queen  to 
remember  her  visit,  when  you  presented  her  with  your  card  of 
poetry  which  P.  Albert  set  to  music.  .  .  . 

1  T.E.H.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
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CHAPTER    XI 
1875, 

Panshanger.     [No  date,  about  Jan.  15,  1875.] 

Dearest  Mammy, — I  must  write  you  one  line,  tho'  my  hand 
is  so  shaky  and  my  head  is  so  light  that  I  can't  say  much.  I  hope 
my  gout  is  virtually  gone,  but  there  is  still  enough  swelling  in  one 
toe  to  boil  up  again  if  necessary.  The  bronchitis  has  relapsed.  I 
can't  speak  without  coughing,  or  cough  without  bursting  my 
stomach  into  twenty  pieces,  so  I  am  thoroughly  wretched.  If 
it  was  not  for  Katie  I  don't  know  how  I  should  hold  up.  All  the 
time  there  is  no  danger  of  any  sort  or  kind,  only  utter  pain,  and 
discomfort,  and  despair. 

Affect.ly  C. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     [No  date,  probably  about  Jan.  30th.] 

I  am  writing  once  more  from  my  old  place,  the  library  table 
opposite  the  window.  My  feet  are  better  and  I  can  walk  about 
the  room.  My  cough  is  also  better.  I  have  been  bothered  this 
morning  with  odd  nervous  flutterings  half  mental  and  half  bodily, 
which  Elin  [Hertford  Doctor]  says  is  nothing.  They  serve  to 
distract  me  from  my  other  maladies,  but  are  very  disagreeable. 
It  all  comes  from  weakness  and  that  beastly  stomach  of  mine,  which 
is  I  believe  the  source  of  all  my  misfortunes.  My  digestion  always 
was  my  weak  point.  I  can't  say  how  sorry  I  have  been  about 
poor  Lady  Carnarvon.  At  one  time  and  indeed  even  till  now, 
tho'  we  seldom  met  lately,  she  was  one  of  my  very  best  friends. 
And  I  can't  conceive  what  he  will  do  without  her  ;  for  he  is  not 
a  man  of  many  friends,  tho'  of  a  great  many  acquaintances.  His 
own  family  can't  be  much  to  him,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  cared 
much  for  her  family,  or  they  for  him.  I  feel  as  if  Dolly  would 
be  more  comfort  to  him  than  anybody. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.    Jan.  13. 

I  am  so  sorry  and  I  would  give  anything  that  I  had  it  instead 
of  you,  but  I  daresay  it  won't  be  long,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  try 
the  whiskey,  not  mixed  with  water,  and  not  allowed  to  get  dry,  for 
the  spirit  draws  the  gout  out.  .  .  .  You  will  have  seen  Auberon's 
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letter  about  the  Shakers.  How  strange  !  !  and  how  the  cruelty  1 
and  violence  of  the  persecution  has  done  harm.  For  if  these 
revelations  had  been  allowed  to  come  out  naturally,  the  community 
would  have  been  got  rid  of  quietly.  Dolly  says  that  she  remembers 
rather  scrunching  at  Mrs.  Girlin's  answer  when  Auberon  asked 
her  if  it  was  true  they  bathed  together  promiscuously.  '  No,  I 
always  try  to  prevent  them.'  A.  wrote  to  Billy,  who  wrote  on 
to  Ashley,  and  I  suppose  gave  him  good  advice.  Meanwhile 
Dolly  will  remain  here,  which  is  a  good  thing. 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     Jan.  18. 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  (and  really  as  pretty 
as  ever).  I  can't  say  how  delighted  I  am  at  the  gout  being  gone, 
for  it  was  only  weakness  I  am  sure  that  brought  it  on.  The 
bronchitis  must  be  terribly  wearing.  Katie  talks  of  having  a 
doctor  down.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  who  ?  Gull  one 
can't  get  hold  of,  I  suppose.  Jenner  Katie  knows.  Comberbatch 
is  very  attentive  and  very  clever  about  Chest.  Reed  /  think 
very  clever  and  very  safe.  Burrows  is  tip  top,  but  more  for 
Kidney  diseases  like  Bright.  .  .  .  Dolly  leaves  the  end  of  the  week 
as  the  Shakers  are  very  quiet  and  she  thinks  she  will  see  nothing 
of  them.  .  .  .  Henry  hears  (as  of  course  he  told  you)  that  Lord 
Hartington  will  lead  !  Well  I  suppose  he  is  better  than  Lord 
Althorp  and  as  honest  and  good-humoured.  Pity  Lowe  won't 
hear  of  Forster  ! 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     Jan.  26. 

I  send  you  Lady  Derby's  letter,  which  will  tell  you  all  we  know 
about  Lady  Carnarvon's  death.  .  .  .  What  a  sad  sad  thing  it  is. 

Letter  from  Countess  of  Derby  to  Dowager  Countess  Cowper. 

23  St.  James's  Square.    Jan.  25. 

Dearest  Lady  Cowper,^-The  fatal  news  of  poor  Lady  Carnarvon 
will  probably  have  reached  you  ere  this.  I  knew  for  three  days 
from  the  wretched  husband  that  there  was  but  little  hope.  I 
know  no  details,  only  exhaustion  and  utter  break  up  from  the 
effects  of  nervous  fever  which  came  on  five  days  after  her  con- 
finement. She  had  rallied  for  a  full  week  or  ten  days,  but  he  told 
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me  the  slightest  relapse  was  to  be  feared  as  bringing  on  a  very 
critical  condition.  There  must  be  something  more  than  I  know. 
I  am  feeling  half  stunned  and  can  scarcely  realise  it.  I  was  very 
fond  of  her,  and  I  felt  that  she  clung  to  me  a  good  deal.  Her 
heart  was  of  the  warmest  and  her  sensitive  and  active  mind  have 
been  visibly  wearing  her  out  for  three  or  four  years.  How  mys- 
terious that  she  should  be  taken  from  her  poor  poor  little  children 
and  desolate  husband.  How  hard  to  say  '  Thy  will  be  done  '  ! 
I  have  been  out  of  town  for  a  week  .  .  .  your  affec.te  M.G.D. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  when  you  come  !  I  had  not  heard  of 
Lord  Cowper's  illness. 

Letter  from  Dolly  to  her  Mother. 

I  have  been  all  the  afternoon  at  Bruton  St.  Fan  Ogilvy  (cousin 
who  lived  most  of  the  year  at  Highclere  with  Evelyn)1  is  the  only  one 
of  the  family  in  town.  .  .  .  He  is  tremendously  strung  up  ;  so  very 
very  good  and  patient  and  unmurmuring,  so  wonderfully  gentle  and 
affectionate,  it  goes  thro'  one.  .  .  .  full  of  the  feeling  that  he  must 
live  and  battle  through  it,  so  one  trusts  he  may  get  thro'  the  reaction 
that  one  feels  must  come  in  a  few  weeks.  ...  It  ended  in  heart, 
which  she  had  always  said  herself  was  her  weak  part.  .  .  .  She  was 
perfectly  herself  to  within  a  few  hours.  A  great  wish  and  desire 
and  effort  to  live,  but  absolutely  and  perfectly  quiet  and  calm 
and  resigned  when  on  Sunday  Gull  told  her  there  was  no  hope, 
and  she  then  talked  to  Carnarvon 2  about  it  all.  ...  As  long  as 
there  was  hope  she  did  everything  to  keep  herself  calm  and  un- 
moved, and  if  they  broke  down  at  all  she  would  smile  and  wave 
them  out  of  the  room.  ...  I  think  Francis  might  like  to  see  this 
as  she  was  such  a  friend.  . 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     Jan.  SO. 

I  mean  to  drive  over  after  breakfast  on  Monday  and  spend  a 
few  hours  with  you,  as  I  am  dying  to  see  you  again.  Most  of  our 
people  are  gone.  It  has  been  very  pleasant.  Lady  Marian 
[Alford]  charming  ;  took  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Morley.  Mr.  Cheney  in 
great  form.  Deaky  Doyle  very  bumptious  and  Catholic,  and 
says  to  Lady  Marian,  that  Hat  and  Oily  will  follow  Ripon,  just 
as  he  told  Lady  Cork  that  Lord  Bath  would.  People  think  Lord 

1  Countess  of  Carnarvon. 

2  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  at  this  time. 
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Hartington  will  succeed,  but  the  Forsterites  are  making  a  great 
push.  Delaine  said,  I  forget  who  to  (F.  Leveson  told  me)  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  never  shown  him  any  civility  or 
asked  him  into  his  house  and  he  should  pay  for  it,  or  some  such 
words.  That  was  a  nasty  article  about  Lord  H.  Free  Press  !  ! 
What  a  blessing  it  is. 

From  the  Same  to  Lady  Cowper. 

Wrest  Park.     Feb.  2. 

I  hope  dear  F.  will  have  got  out  to-day  ...  I  came  very  well 
home  and  arrived  at  £  past  7.  ...  Rose  Weigall  wrote  to-day 
to  say  Lady  Westmoreland  has  sent  for  her  to  say  she  has  got 
too  old  to  have  the  children  in  the  house,  and  begged  I  would 
keep  them.  !  !  !  Lucky  I  have  a  house  to  hold  them,  but — I  won't 
say  what.  Ettie's  raptures  are  astonishing.  Johnnie  don't  like 
it  and  wants  to  go  to  his  other  Grandmama.  What  does  Francis 
say  to  Forster  giving  up  ?  Henry  heard  he  was  very  eager 
for  it.  .1 


From  the  Same  to  Francis. 

Feb.  11.     Wrest  Park. 

...  I  fancy  the  Gov:  have  made  a  great  coup  by  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  I  don't  think  that  timid  hare  Lord  Derby  could  have 
helped  saying  Amen  to  Andrassi's  note  but  the  Navy  the  Navy  ! 
It  will  be  sad  if  they  are  let  off  easily.  .  .  .3 


Letter  from  Dolly  to  Francis. 

March  29.     Ashley  Arnewood. 

I  must  write  a  line,  having  just  heard  from  Mama.  What  a 
dear  good  brother  you  have  been  to  Henry.  I  am  so  delighted  to 
think  of  Henry  at  Brocket  and  close  to  you,  and  a  rich  man.  It 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  to  Lord  Granville  on  January  13th  resigning  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  Party,  then  in  opposition.     The  choice  of  the  party  lay  between  Mr. 
Forster  and  Lord  Hartington,  who  on  February  3rd  at  a  meeting  of  the  Reform  Club  was 
selected  to  fill  the  position  Mr.  Gladstone  had  vacated. 

2  The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  a  bold  venture  which  in  principle  decided 
the  future  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  Egypt.     Mr.  Gladstone  disapproved  of  the  pur- 
chase, as  also  did  Lord  Granville.     Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  approved.     Life 
of  Lord  Granville,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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is  so  dear  of  you.  I  am  very  glad  you  give  him  that  and  not 
Melbourne,  as  he  will  be  so  much  more  reachable,  and  it  is  so 
much  nicer  your  being  near  one  another.  I  think  it  must  bring 
a  wife  soon.  Do  you  see  or  hear  of  anything  ?  I  can't  help 
wishing  myself  with  you  all  at  Panshanger,  but  it  is  too  far  away, 
and  Carnarvon  is  coming  over  here  some  time  this  week  from 
Bournemouth  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  away.  I  hope  you  are 
feeling  quite  yourself  again.  Love  to  Katie  and  all. 


From  his  Mother. 

Broadlands.    May  20,  1875.     [Addressed  to  8.  Grosvenor  Square.] 

Henry  and  I  got  here  on  Tuesday.  We  found  Lady  Augusta 
(Lord  Bury's  sister)  and  Mr.  Noel,  and  Evelyn  Ashley.  They 
all  went  this  morn:  and  we  have  a  fresh  batch.  It  is  rather  pleasant. 
Billy  asks  all  sorts  of  people  who  he  don't  know.  We  have  all 
been  puzzled  about  the  Noels  but  have  found  out  about  them 
since  they  looked  in  the  Peerage  ;  for  Billy  knew  nothing  about 
him  .  .  .  thought  he  was  a  lawyer  (which  he  is  not)  but  just 
knew  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To-day  there  will  be  some 
Spirit  rappers,  and  a  Mrs.  Ramsden,  an  Indian  Lady,  they  never 
heard  of.  She  will  probably  hate  the  spirits  but  that  won't  sig- 
nify. Billy  is  a  really  good  man,  does  a  great  deal  of  good,  helps 
every  body,  is  always  busy,  and  belongs  to  every  creed  under  the 
sun.  I  am  very  fond  of  him  and  wish  more  were  as  good.  As 
for  her  she  is  an  angel.  Dear  Dolly  is  here.  Auberon  still 
in  bed.  The  Arab  has  a  sore  back,  .  .  .  Geogiana  has  a  little 
lion  dog  (Chinese)  who  I  perfectly  dote  upon,  and  who  she  offered 
me  quite  seriously  to  sleep  in  my  bed.  No  news  of  course,  since 
we  don't  know  the  people  in  the  house.  Write  to  me  about 
Beauvale. 


To  his  Mother. 

Beauvale,  Moorgreen,  Nottingham.     May  22,  1876. 

Here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  our  wood.  The  opening  towards 
the  reservoir,  and  the  levelling  and  grassing  of  the  ground  round 
the  house  are  a  great  improvement.  We  are  still  in  rather  a 
pick-nicking  state,  as  the  china  and  glass  and  sofa  and  armchairs 
were  all  sent  from  London  to  a  wrong  address,  and  have  never 
since  been  heard  of. 
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From  his  Mother. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     May  25.     [Addressed  to  Beauvale.] 

Beauvale  sounds  lovely  but  what  are  become  of  your  chairs 
and  china  ?  What  do  you  do  without  them  ?  I  can't  think  of 
you  out  of  a  deep,  deep,  deep,  chair  reading.  ...  I  dine  at  Lady 
Sydney's  to-night,  having  been  rehearsing  at  all  the  large  dinners 
at  Broadlands.  We  had  all  the  spirits  men,  Meyers,  and  Guerney. 
They  had  no  end  of  photographs,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  has  hooked 
Henry  into  going  to  meet  two  Hindoo  children,  one  205  and  the 
other  5  years  old,  who  kiss  you.  Auberon  is  going  in  for  it  to 
poor  Dolly's  infinite  disgust.  They  say  he  is  a  medium,  and  I 
can  understand  nothing  so  terrifying  as  having  nightly  visita- 
tions. Poor  Hindoo  Sultanas.  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would 
be  to  be  married  to  such  a  man  !  They  come  to  London  next 
week  to  consult  Paget  about  his  knee.  It  is  much  better,  but  he 
won't  get  out  of  bed  and  reads  11  hours  a  day.  .  .  .  He  has 
quite  forgotten  the  farm  ;  never  hears  of  it.  They  have  sold 
all  their  stock  except  three  cows.  Dolly  says  if  he  had  not  been 
married  he  would  have  sold  it  and  got  rid  of  it !!!!!!!!!!!  I 
am  glad  Katie  is  not  his  female  ditto.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     June  17,  1875. 

.  .  .  Our  Ball  was  a  great  success,  but  not  I  think  quite 
so  great  a  one  as  last  time.  We  had  six  Royalties,  which  was 
too  many  for  such  a  small  house,  and  the  supper  was  rather 
cold.  It  lasted  till  3,  which  was  quite  late  enough.  To- 
night we  have  our  music,  preceded  by  a  dinner  of  20  people  in- 
cluding the  Tecks.  Altogether  we  are  getting  frightfully  Royal 
in  our  parties,  but  I  think  this  will  be  the  end  of  them.  London 
is  very  hot  and  nasty.  One  feels  its  stuffiness  more  from  going 
up  and  down.  I  saw  Dolly  and  Auberon  yesterday  ;  full  of  the 
spirits.  He  I  fancy  quite  a  believer  and  evidently  thinking  of 
nothing  else.  She  tells  me  she  is  going  down  to  Evelyn.1 

To   the  Same. 

Panshanger.     July  1,  1875. 

I  am  ashamed  how  long  it  is  since  I  have  written  to  you  ;  and 
Katie  has  not  been  much  better,  tho'  I  am  bound  to  say  that  she 

1  Viscountess  de  Vesci. 
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would  have  written  two  days  ago,  if  I  had  not  told  her  that  I 
meant  to  do  so.  I  have  had  quite  a  busy  time.  First  some 
Volunteer  Company  Inspections  last  week  which  took  the  whole 
of  two  days.  Then  a  journey  to  Bedford  on  Saturday.  Quarter 
Sessions  Monday.  Ditto  yesterday,  followed  by  an  Agricultural 
show  and  dinner  in  the  evening.  To-night  we  go  up  to  hear 
Lohengrin,  which  is  given  for  the  last  time. 

The  new  Conservatory  has  got  to  the  level  of  the  ground  and 
as  the  underground  works  are  enormous  this  is  a  good  deal.  My 
sky  blue  dressing-room  looks  heavenly.  Love  to  Amy. 

To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     July  6,  1875. 

I  write  a  line  before  dressing,  but  not  before  undressing,  for 
I  am  enjoying  myself  by  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  with  nothing 
on,  as  th  s  is  the  first  really  hot  day  we  have  had.  London  is 
very  stuffy  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  out  of  it.  I  think  I  told 
you  in  my  last  that  we  would  pay  you  a  visit  about  the  23rd  of 
July.  We  go  to  Scotland  on  the  3rd  of  August.  It  is  later  than 
I  thought,  so  I  will  finish  this  when  I  come  to  bed.  2.20  A.M.  I 
have  come  back  from  a  ball  at  Grosvenor  House,  and  add  a  line 
before  going  to  bed.  We  had  a  tolerably  successful  dinner.  The 
Tankervilles,  Downes,  Bradfords,  &c.  I  hear  you  are  reading 
Ranke's  History  of  England.  Fancy  your  coming  back  to  English 
History.  What  do  you  think  of  Tennyson's  Bloody  Mary,  or  have 
you  not  read  it  ?  I  am  very  sleepy,  so  Good-night.  I  will  write 
again  soon. 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     July  19,  1875. 

We  hope  to  be  with  you  on  Saturday,  as  the  Wyndhams  have 
asked  us  to  dinner  on  Friday,  and  we  should  not  be  of  much  use 
to  you  with  the  school  tea,  and  should  see  very  little  of  you.  On 
Thursday  week  we  have  a  flower-show  here  which  we  must  come 
over  for,  but  it  is  not  till  the  evening  ;  and  on  Friday  there  is  a 
volunteer  function.  Katie  went  to  town  by  an  early  train.  I 
am  staying  to  meet  Trethewy  and  Captain  Flower,  an  engineer,  to 
look  at  the  water  here  and  settle  whether  it  ought  to  be  cleaned 
out  and  how.  If  we  decide  to  do  it  I  hope  perhaps  that  we  may 
get  it  done  while  we  are  in  Scotland,  and  if  it  is  done  well  the  same 
man  may  do  Brocket  next  year.  I  have  been  reading  the  middle 
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volumes  of  Froude  over  again.  (Edward  VI  and  Mary.)  How 
good  they  are  !  I  always  remembered  them  as  much  the  best 
thing  he  ever  wrote.  Henry  VIII  is  so  partial  and  Elizabeth  so 
prosy. 

To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     July  21,  1875. 

Dearest  Mammy, — Old  Dickins,1  Katie's  great  great  Uncle  is 
dead,  so  we  have  put  off  our  dinner  and  shall  be  glad  to  go  to  you 
either  late  tomorrow  or  early  on  Friday  if  you  will  allow  us  to 
leave  it  open,  for  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  shall  have 
finished  our  preparations. 

Francis  only  spoke  once  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  year,  viz. 
on  April  13th,  to  support  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Qualifications 
Bill,  brought  in  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  to  amend  the  Act  of 
18  Geo.  II,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  be 
eligible  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  did  not  hold  land  of  .the 
annual  value  of  £100.  By  this  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  enact  that 
an  income  of  £100  a  year  from  personal  estate  should  be  deemed 
equal  to  an  income  of  £100  a  year  from  land. 

To  the  Same. 

Torloisk,  Tobermory.     Aug.  10,  1875. 

How  are  you  getting  on  in  your  solitude,  or  have  you  had  any 
one  with  you  ?  We  have  had  the  most  beautiful  weather  imagin- 
able since  we  came  here,  and  the  place  certainly  is  delightful  when 
it  is  fine  enough  not  to  wish  to  do  anything.  I  am  absorbed  in 
Green.  It  is  a  series  of  most  brilliant  essays  and  I  think  won- 
derfully just.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  expected  one  of  those 
regular  radical  books  making  out  all  Kings  to  be  fools  and  every 
improvement  to  spring  from  the  heart  of  a  great  and  wise  people, 
but  he  gives  full  credit  to  the  effect  of  individual  ability.  I  was 
so  shocked  at  the  death  of  Lionel's 3  wife,  only  24  !  She  must 
have  been  just  17  when  she  married.  It  is  curious  what  a  number 

1  Charles  Scrase  Dickins  of  Coolhurst,  Horsham  ;  who  married  Frances  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Spencer  2nd  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  was  therefore  my  great  uncle. 

2  Lionel  Ashley,  5th  son  of  Anthony  7th  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;    married  Dec.  1868 
Frances  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capel  Hanbury  Leigh,  Esquire. 
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of  my  early  friends  and  acquaintances  have  lost  their  wives ; 
Carnarvon,  Valletort,  Allen  Bathurst,  Boyle,  Bobsy  Meade, 
St.  Albans,  and  a  lot  more.  We  start  on  Thursday  and  go  by 
steamer  to  Strome  Ferry  opposite  Skye.  All  the  rest  of  the 
iourney  is  very  vague,  and  depends  partly  on  whether  I  get  a 
special  train  which  I  have  written  for,  and  also  whether  it  is 
fine  enough  to  make  a  journey  of  30  miles  in  the  dark ;  but  we 
shall  arrive  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  I  feel  in  better  condition 
than  I  expected  and  begin  to  entertain  hopes  of  getting  thro' 
a  day's  stalking  without  being  very  much  knocked  up. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.    Aug.  13. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  news.  Lady  Derby  says  Lord  D.  has  looked  very 
grave  at  the  Government  mistakes,  but  she  quite  thinks  Dizzy 
will  pull  thro'  now,  but  certainly  they  have  cut  a  bad  figure.  Did 
you  read  Lord  Hartington's  summing  up  ?  I  thought  it  very  well 
done  and  very  telling.  ...  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Lionel  lately, 
but  he  is  going  abroad  with  the  Evelyns.1  Poor  Shaftesbury 
doted  on  Fanny  and  it  will  make  a  sad  hole  in  the  few  people 
left  whom  he  loves.  .  .  .  Henry  met  the  Granvilles  at  Petworth, 
and  he  says  he  has  returned  to  his  early  fancy  of  driving 
about  the  country  from  place  to  place,  and  that  it  rather  bores 
her.  It  is  so  odd  that  he  should  still  have  pleasure  in  it,  for 
it  was  his  passion  when  you  were  a  little  boy.  He  and  the  first 
Lady  Granville  drove  down  to  Panshanger  with  an  open  map  on 
her  lap,  and  contrived  to  come  10  miles  out  of  their  way.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Reay  Forest,  Lairg,  Sutherland.     Wed. 

This  is  a  most  charming  place  and  we  all  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether.2 I  am  very  sleepy,  having  just  come  back  from  an  ex- 
pedition to  an  outlying  lodge  called  Gobernisgah  where  Katie 
and  I  and  Charlie  slept  last  night.  It  is  about  13  miles  off  and 
was  built  for  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert ;  but  they  never  went 
there.  One  stalks  one's  way  over  and  sleeps,  and  stalks 
one's  way  back  again.  It  is  more  full  of  midges  than  any 
other  place  one  can  conceive,  and  we  are  bitten  all  over.  Midges 
are  the  plague  of  this  part  of  Scotland.  I  never  knew  that  they 
could  be  so  bad.  Cluny  and  Tulchan  and  every  other  place  were 

1  His  brother,  E.  Ashley.  *  We  took  the  Reay  with  the  Brownlows. 

tr 
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comparatively  free.  Lairg,  Lord  Ellesmere's  old  house,  where  you 
stayed,  is  now  an  Hotel.  We  lunched  there  on  our  way  up,  and 
all  the  flat  moor-country  between  it  and  this  is  being  reclaimed. 
It  is  scattered  over  with  wood  houses  with  felt  roofs,  and  is  being 
gradually  ploughed  up.  This  was  an  idea  of  the  present  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  against  every  body's  advice  ;  and  it  is  now  believed 
that  it  will  pay  very  well. 

To  the  Same. 

Reay  Forest,  Lairg,  Sutherland.     Aug.  29,  1875. 

Katie  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  so  I  did  not.  We  get  on 
very  comfortably  and  happily,  and  the  sport  is  wonderfully  good. 
We  are  only  afraid  that  we  shall  get  our  90  stags,  to  which  we 
are  limited,  before  the  end  of  the  season.  We  have  already  got 
28,  leaving  62.  The  ground  is  very  fine  and  wild,  but  not  quite 
such  hard  walking  as  Cluny,  and  perfectly  unlimited  in  extent. 
Our  weather  has  latterly  been  rather  variable  and  cloudy  but  not 
enough  to  keep  us  at  home.  The  Brownlows  are  very  easy  to  get 
on  with,  nothing  could  be  more  so  ;  both  as  to  the  shooting  and 
everything  else.  Poor  Adelaide  has  been  very  unwell  for  the  last 
week  and  has  hardly  left  her  room.  Cold  and  general  discomfort. 
I  suspect  those  German  Waters  are  very  doubtful  experiments. 
Charlie  (Compton)  goes  tomorrow.  Compton  Dickins  is  here. 
Reggie  Talbot  comes  some  day  this  week  and  the  Spencers  on  the 
6th.  The  days  are  beginning  to  get  a  little  shorter,  but  when  we 
came  it  was  broad  day  light  at  9  o'clock,  and  we  never  think  of 
dining  till  half  past  8.  When  Addy  came  to  fish  in  the  Summer 
it  was  light  all  thro'  the  night  like  in  Norway.  I  am  afraid  from 
Trethewy's  account  that  your  breakfast  was  not  very  sunshiny, 
tho'  I  hope  you  escaped  rain.  He  wrote  the  very  day  but  closed 
his  letter  about  2  o'clock.  We  are  lost  in  admiration  at  your 
energy  in  breaking  out  into  a  breakfast  with  no  children  to  back 
you  up.  Croquet  is  becoming  obsolete.  You  ought  to  start 
Lawn  Tennis. 

To  the  Same. 

Reay  Forest.     Sept.  13,  1875. 

.  .  .  Our  weather  is  perfectly  lovely,  like  Italy  only  far  more  en- 
joyable, and  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  be  out.  The  Brownlows  and 
Reggie  Talbot  have  gone  to  Gobernisgah  for  the  night,  so  Katie 
and  I  are  left  alone,  and  she  is  going  to  start  with  me.  .  .  .  We  have 
got  48  stags,  leaving  42  still  to  get  and  more  than  half  our  time  gone. 
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To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     Oct.  7,  1875. 

Here  we  are  in  nasty  beastly  fusty  musty  London,  having 
arrived  last  night,  and  leaving  tomorrow  for  Panshanger.  Katie 
wanted  to  see  her  people  before  they  go  abroad,  which  they  do 
either  Saturday  or  Monday.  On  Monday  I  go  to  Beauvale  for  a 
couple  of  nights  for  an  Agricultural  Show  and  Dinner.  We  have 
not  settled  yet  whether  Katie  goes  with  me.  Monday  following 
is  Quarter  Sessions.  Let  me  know  when  Dolly  goes  to  Wrest  as  I 
should  like  to  meet  her.  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you.  I  have 
seen  no  one  yet  in  town  as  I  have  not  yet  been  out,  and  I  have 
already  told  you  all  I  could  about  Loch  More.  It  is  the  nicest 
place  I  have  ever  been  to  in  Scotland,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  better  than  the  way  in  which  we  got  on  with  the  Brownlows. 
We  only  just  got  our  90  stags,  so  it  was  quite  enough.  I  got  a 
telegraph  today  from  Addy  announcing  that  he  had  got  the  last 
one.  I  got  30,  Addy  31  and  the  guests  the  remainder.  Rather 
like  Ripon  and  his  son,  but  they  were  worse,  for  they  got  30  each 
and  the  guests  10. 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     Oct.  14,  1876. 

We  returned  yesterday  from  Beauvale.  I  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful dinner  of  about  60  or  70  people  and  was  exceedingly  well 
received.  The  Notts  farmers  are  such  a  nice  set  of  people.  .  .  . 
Now  about  our  coming  to  Wrest.  When  would  you  like  to  have  us  ? 
Quarter  Sessions  are  on  Monday  and  Thursday.  The  last  I  could 
do  from  Wrest  as  it  is  at  St.  Albans.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
26th,  we  have  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Claughton  for  the  consecration 
of  Ayot  Church.  On  the  Monday  week  after  that  (Nov.  8)  is  our 
first  shooting  party.  So  you  may  choose  your  own  time  between 
any  of  these  days  for  our  first  visit  to  you.  When  does  Dolly  go 
to  you  ? 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     Nov.  18,  1875. 

I  have  not  written  since  I  saw  you  so  I  sit  down  to  spin  out  a 
letter.  Henry  will  have  told  you  about  our  party.  It  was  I 
think  one  of  the  pleasantest  we  have  ever  had.1  We  are  now 
alone.  .  .  . 

1  Brownlows,  Downes,  Ivo  Veseys,  Lady  Sarah  Spencer,  Lord  Clanwilliam,  Lord 
Stafford,  Mr.  Cowper,  and  Miss  M.  Compton. 

t:  2 
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To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     Nov.  27,  1875. 

We  have  got  back  from  Melbury.  A  most  beautiful  Park  with 
undulating  ground  and  fern  and  fine  old  trees  and  a  fine  old  stone 
house,  the  most  modern  part  of  which  was  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
But ! !  they  have  added  a  wing  in  the  very  worst  style  of  the  gothic 
of  50  years  ago.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     Nov.  29. 

It  is  very  true  that  I  have  behaved  very  ill  about  writing  ;  but 
so  have  you,  so  we  are  quits.  I  suppose  I  am  very  old,  for  I  have 
felt  quite  dried  up  with  the  cold,  and  am  unwilling  to  do  anything. 
Very  unlike  Lord  Clanwilliam,  who  by  all  accounts  is  younger 
than  any  one.  Henry  said  at  Ashridge  he  was  simply  miraculous. 
Running  100  miles  an  hour  ;  and  more  desperately  in  love  with 
Mrs.  W.  than  ever.  .  .  .  The  whole  party  with  the  exception  of 
himself  is  gone  to  Longleat ;  but  he  offended  Lord  Bath  a  year 
or  two  ago  and  is  not  asked.  .  .  .  Salvin  !  !  Yes,  I  know  him  well. 
All  the  worst  and  most  vulgar  things  in  my  time  were  perpetrated 
by  him.  What  a  horror  of  a  wing  you  describe  !  but  why  did  you 
not  mention  the  wild  swans  ?  I  thought  you  only  went  to  Melbury 
to  see  them. 


From  his  Sister  Florence. 

Wrest  Park.     Dec.  1. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter.  I  am  quite  bent  on  seeing 
you  either  for  a  night  from  here,  or  for  a  night  on  my  way  back. 
I  would  have  proposed  spending  Sunday  with  you,  but  Auberon 
not  knowing  there  is  a  chance  of  my  moving  says  he  will  be  here 
either  Sat.  or  Monday,  and  I  should  not  like  him  to  arrive  here 
and  find  me  flown.  I  am  sure  on  the  whole  I  think  Mama  well. 
I  have  not  felt  so  easy  about  her  either  of  the  times  I  have  been 
back  lately.  Of  course  poor  darling  mother,  one  must  feel  that 
she  ages.  She  has  been  very  cheerful  and  I  think  has  enjoyed 
having  a  long  bit  of  me.  Nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  what 
really  freshens  and  brightens  her  up  are  short  visits  and  that  two 
nights  do  as  much  for  her  as  a  week,  and  a  week  as  well  as  three 
weeks.  Poor  darling,  she  will  not  be  alone  any  more  as  Amy 
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will  be  with  her  till  she  goes  to  London.  It  gives  me  a  horror  to 
think  of  her  living  quite  alone  with  her  gregarious  and  social 
habits  and  inclinations  ;  and  this  depressing  place.  We  have 
been  so  pitying  you  with  this  fearfully  cold  weather  for  your 
shooting.  I  can  imagine  few  things  less  pleasant  than  the  North- 
East  side  of  a  wood  !  Which  I  am  afraid  many  of  your  best 
corners  are.  My  best  love  to  dear  Katie.  I  shall  certainly  manage 
to  see  you  both  soon.  I  did  not  like  leaving  Mama  alone  or  would 
have  run  over  to  see  you  before. 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     Dec.  3,  1875. 

We  hope  to  be  at  Wrest  on  Thursday  next  if  you  will  have  us. 
My  tenants  dinner  is  on  Wednesday,  and  we  do  not  go  to  Ashridge 
till  the  Wednesday  following,  as  we  have  been  put  off.  We  can 
therefore  stay  with  you  for  a  week.  Give  Dolly  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day.  As  she  is  not  an  old  maid  we  need  not  condole 
with  her.  Our  party  l  here  has  broken  up  except  the  Tanker- 
villes,  who  stay  till  he  is  well.  He  has  had  a  bad  cold  and  been 
in  his  room  ever  since  he  came  till  this  moment.  The  party  was 
on  the  whole  very  successful.  That  now  devoted  domestic  couple 
the  Westminsters  are  both  so  nice.  Henry  will  give  you  any 
details,  and  news,  and  stories,  that  there  was  to  tell.  We  had 
our  septennial  Volunteer  dinner  last  night  which  lasted  from  7 
till  12,  and  both  Henry  and  I  are  rather  knocked  up. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     Dec.  17. 

One  line  for  you  and  Katie.  Lady  Derby  is  lunching  here. 
She  said  the  moment  Lord  Derby  told  her  about  the  Canal  shares 
'  Surely  you  will  call  Parliament  directly.'  And  the  cabinet  had 
been  unanimous,  not  one  had  even  thought  of  it,  and  said  it  would 
only  alarm  Europe.  She  says  now  that  is  the  rock  on  which 
they  may  break  themselves ;  not  that  I  think  they  won't  have  a 
majority,  but  it  is  odd.  Of  course  you  won't  repeat  this. 

1  Westminsters,  Tankervilles  and  daughter,  Lord  Ormonde  and  his  bride,  Lady 
Downe,  Lord  Hamilton,  Lord  Sudley,  Lord  Grimston,  Sir  James  Lacaita,  Mr.  Cowper, 
Miss  M.  Compton,  and  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  A.  Compton. 
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It  was  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  write  provisional  Epitaphs 
on  one's  friends,  and  Francis  wrote  several,  but  I  can  only  find 
this  one, 


To  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

Jan.  1875. 

Here  where  no  irritation  fires  the  breast, 

Here  where  at  length  the  restless  are  at  rest. 

Allay 'd  at  last  the  fever  and  the  fret, 

Let  her  repose  who  ne'er  reposed  as  yet. 

Ah  !  that  kind  heart  that  ever  felt  for  woe ; 

That  generous  hand  so  ready  to  bestow. 

That  wit  once  prompt  so  brilliantly  to  shine ; 

That  high-born  grace  which  spoke  her  ancient  line. 

If  Heaven,  as  chaunted  by  the  monks  of  old, 

Is  roof 'd  with  precious  stones  and  pav'd  with  gold ; 

If  throng'd  its  courts  with  princes  and  with  powers, 

If  rapturous  music  gladdens  all  their  hours  ; 

If  priceless  crowns  adorn  each  radiant  brow, 

No  happier  denizen  of  Heaven  than  thou. 

(Provisional  Epitaph)   on  Lady   M.  A. 

Sometimes  people  wrote  one  on  themselves,  as  did  my  little 
deformed  clergyman  friend,  Mr.  Cautley,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  following  letter,  and  which  Francis  was  so  fond  of  that  I 
cannot  help  giving  it  here.  He  knew  it  by  heart  and  often 
used  to  quote  it  to  me. 

Beneath  the  Shadow  of  a  Shade 

A  little  humble  singing  Priest  was  laid. 

He  loved  his  life,  of  death  was  not  afraid ; 

And  loved  his  Maker,  though  so  strangely  made. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Cautley. 

When  he  died  it  was  put  on  his  tombstone  in  Nettleden  Church- 
yard. 
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1876 
To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     Jan.  7,  1876. 

Dearest  Mammy, — What  a  strange  rally  poor  little  Johnny1 
seems  to  have  made.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  should  pull 
through.  I  fear  it  must  only  be  another  form  of  sinking.  I  had 
written  to  Dolly  yesterday  to  say  that  I  will  of  course  make  a 
point  of  going  to  the  funeral.  Poor  Henry  seems  to  be  on  the 
mend.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  something  about  you,  and  shall  go 
over  to  Wrest  in  the  course  of  next  week,  probably  for  the  day  only 
just  to  have  a  little  talk  and  see  how  you  are.  I  hope  you  will 
still  come  here.  We  of  course  put  off  our  party,  and  did  not  go 
to  the  Hatfield  ball,  but  have  got  Lady  Marian  [Alford]  to  bid  her 
goodbye  as  she  starts  for  Italy  next  week.  The  Cautleys  are 
also  here.  The  poor  little  man  is  losing  his  eyes  and  as  he  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  reading  for  his  amusement  in  life  it  is  very 
sad.  We  had  a  charming  man  down  for  a  night  yesterday,  Mr. 
Holland  3  whom  we  '  sit  under  '  in  London.  Lady  Marian  hears 
from  Princess  Christian  that  the  Edinburghs  have  not  quarrelled, 
tho'  it  looks  as  if  they  had.  He  goes  to  sea  for  2  years  and 
she  goes  back  to  Russia.  What  do  you  think  of  Lytton's  appoint- 
ment ?  And  what  strange  peerages.  I  fancy  from  what  Lady 
Marian  says  half  the  rich  Tory  country  gentlemen  are  furious. 
And  they  say  the  whole  clan  of  Gordon  is  in  rebellion  on  account 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  taking  the  new  title,  and  that  all  the 
other  clans  are  equally  indignant.  Affec.ly  C. 

I  hope  Aunt  Mary  has  got  over  her  fall.  Perhaps  I  may  get 
a  glimpse  of  her  next  week. 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     Feb.  10,  1876. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  you  since  you  left,  but  hope  you  are 
all  right  with  your  curates,  dogs  &c.  I  went  to  town  on  Monday 
and  got  back  late  on  Tuesday  night.  I  did  not  hear  much  news. 
The  Gov.  seem  to  be  stronger  than  ever  and  made  a  very  good 

1  John  Francis  Henry  Fane,  son  of  the  hon.  Julian  and   Lady  Adine   Fane,  born 
18  July  1868. 

1  The  Rev.  Francis  Holland  of  Quebec  St.  Chapel. 
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appearance  the  first  night.  We  had  an  immense  dinner  at  Lord 
Granville's,  about  80  peers,  and  I  went  to  the  Queen's  levee  next 
day  like  a  loyal  subject ;  it  was  very  full.  Henry  is  still  on 
crutches,  but  does  not  suffer  any  pain.  It  is  a  great  bore  its 
hanging  about.  We  go -up  on  Monday  till  the  end  of  the  week  ; 
but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  gaieties,  or  many  people  staying. 
Everyone  I  saw  was  running  away.  I  have  not  much  to  say  but 
thought  I  would  just  scribble  a  line  to  keep  my  hand  in. 

To  the  Same. 

Travellers  Club,  Pall  Mall.     Feb.  28. 

When  are  you  coming  up  to  London  ?  We  still  go  up  and 
down,  tho'  the  country  is  not  very  inviting,  for  yesterday  it 
rained  all  the  afternoon,  and  London  is  rather  dull  and  empty. 
Tonight  we  have  our  first  dinner  party.  Have  you  read 
Evelyn's 1  book  about  Lord  Palmerston.  I  think  in  spite  of  your 
hatred  of  that  fine  old  gentleman  it  would  interest  you  as  it  brings 
back  so  many  things  that  one  recollects.  It  is  very  well  done, 
better  than  I  would  have  given  Evelyn  credit  for,  and  with  a 
lightness  of  touch  which  I  should  not  have  expected,  particularly 
that  part  when  old  Pam  is  kicked  out  by  Lord  Russell  in  1852. 
They  say  that  a  great  deal  very  damaging  to  Lord  Russell  and  to 
the  Queen  and  Albert  has  been  suppressed  ;  but  quite  enough  is 
put  in.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  House  where  there  is  nothing 
going  on,  but  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     March  1. 

My  Dearest, — I  was  so  glad  to  see  your  dear  funny  hand.  I 
think  I  mean  to  go  to  St.  James's  Sqr.  about  the  10th,  but  if  Ettie 
has  to  be  there  before  that  I  may  go  up  sooner.  ...  I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  could  read  Lord  Palmerston's  life.  .  .  .  When  will  you 
write  Lord  Melbourne  ?  I  am  sure  you  would  do  it  very  well  and 
I  should  think  you  had  ground  work  enough,  and  except  Billy, 
Shaftesbury  and  me  every  one  who  knew  him  is  dead,  and  we  can't 
last  long.  Have  you  read  the  2nd  vol.  of  E.  Fitzmaurice  ?  2  Who 
on  earth  can  Princess  Salm  Salm  be  ?  I  have  been  nearly  as 
interested  in  her  as  in  the  Emperor  Alexander.  She  must  be  a 
wonderful  woman ;  not  American,  does  not  or  rather  did  not  know 
French  or  German  ;  and  Salm,  the  husband,  did  not  know  English 
when  they  married.  She  had  a  beautiful  Terrier  called  Jemmy 

1  Hon.  E.  Ashley. 

*  Life  of  William,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
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who  went  thro'  all  the  wars  and  all  the  adventures  and  is  alive 
now  and  13  years  old.  I  want  very  much  to  find  out  who  she  is 
and  shall  have  to  write  to  Bismarck  to  know. 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     March  10. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  heard  that  news  is  come  that  Johnnie 
died  at  £  past  8  last  night,  perfectly  blind  and  unconscious  for 
some  hours.  .  .  .  Dolly  will  of  course  go  home  this  morning. 
Rose  arrived  in  time  to  see  him,  and  she  takes  Ettie  to  St.  James's 
Sqr.  tomorrow.  ...  I  daresay  dear  Katie  will  go  in  and  see 
Ettie  also.  Dear  child,  she  will  be  cut  up  at  first,  but  children 
are  children  and  she  has  not  seen  him  for  nearly  3  months.  My 
gout  proved  to  be  nothing.  ...  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you 
again  and  hear  all  your  plans.  A  good  idea  your  little  prolonged 
Easter  holiday.  .  .  . 

Criminal  Law.     Detention  of  untried  Prisoners. 
Case  of  George  Hill. 

House  of  Lords.     March  31st,  1876. 

Earl  Cowper  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  George  Hill, 
lately  convicted  of  murder  at  the  Hertford  Assizes,  was  in  prison 
without  a  trial  since  4th  July  of  last  year,  and  asked,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov.  to  take  any  steps  for  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  so  great  an  evil  ?  He  thought  it  would 
have  been  almost  sufficient  for  him  to  ask  the  Question  as  it  stood 
upon  the  Paper,  seeing  the  important  business  before  their  Lord- 
ships, but  that  an  important  question  of  principle  was  involved 
in  the  matter  which  necessitated  a  few  remarks.  He  had  been 
informed  that  the  system  of  detaining  prisoners  a  long  time  before 
their  trial  was  getting  far  too  prevalent.  At  the  present  Assizes, 
in  his  own  county  (Hertfordshire),  there  had  occurred  several 
cases  in  which  prisoners  had  been  detained  for  periods  extending 
from  five  to  seven  months  before  being  brought  to  trial ;  and  he 
had  been  informed  that  there  were  quite  as  many  prisoners  simi- 
larly circumstanced  in  Surrey  and  other  counties.  In  his  opinion 
the  best  way  of  relieving  the  Assize  work,  and  thus  preventing 
this  evil,  was  to  try  the  minor  cases  now  tried  at  the  Assizes  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cairns)  said  ...  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  those  persons  had  been  kept  so  long 
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waiting  for  their  trial  &c.  .  .  .  The  matter  had  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Gov.  and,  as  had  been  announced  already  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  Sec.  of  State  for  the  Home 
Dep.  hoped  to  propose  a  measure  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  delays  as  those  which  the  noble  Lord  had  brought  before  the 
notice  of  their  Lordships. 

To  his  Mother. 

Chateau  St.  Anne,  Cannes.    Ap.  12,  1876. 

Here  we  are  and  most  delicious  it  is.  Very  hot,  but  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  in  the  garden  that  is  no  disadvantage. 
The  flowers  are  all  out  and  the  corn  is  as  high  as  in  June  with  us. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  Lady  William  is  not  at  all  well  and  I  was  quite 
shocked  at  her  changed  appearance.  Thin  and  drawn  and  haggard. 
I  am  terribly  afraid  for  the  future  ;  and  Katie  feels  the  same. 
She  is  very  difficult  to  manage,  so  we  shall  stay  on  for  the  present 
as  Katie  is  the  only  person  who  can  do  anything  with  her.  We 
have  written  for  Minnie  and  we  shall  not  leave  till  she  comes.  I 
think  it  very  possible  that  we  shall  give  up  Venice  and  stay  here 
till  we  go  back  to  England.  If  you  write  to  Katie  don't  say  too 
much  about  her  Mother  as  she  tries  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  it 
may  perhaps  not  be  so  bad  as  we  think.  .  .  .  the  worst  is  ... 
each  illness  undoes  the  picking  up  of  months.  ...  I  shall  not 
personally  mind  staying  here,  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
hot  dusty  journeys  do  not  outweigh  the  delights  even  of  Venice. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  nearly  finished  Macaulay.  I  am 
going  to  rummage  about  in  the  town  for  his  Essays  and  read  over 
again  those  which  I  know  least  well.  You  can  go  on  writing  here 
for  the  present,  and  I  will  give  you  due  notice  when  to  leave  off. 
I  have  as  you  may  suppose  no  news  to  tell  you.  The  place  is 
rapidly  getting  empty  of  English.  Willie  Compton  who  came 
with  us  from  Paris,  has  to  go  on  to  Rome  tomorrow.  He 
is  very  much  pleased  with  his  new  appointment,  but  I  believe 
Lord  Lyons  shed  tears  over  him  at  parting. 

n  ,  .      lyl   ,T 

From  his  Mother. 

Brocket.     April  16. 

I  confess  I  can't  be  sorry  that  you  have  nearly  given  up  Venice, 
for  I  never  could  quite  make  up  my  mind  that  it  had  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  your  illness  last  year.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  Lady  William  is  so  delicate,  and  when  she  returns  to  England 
I  shall  not  rest  till  she  is  under  Andrew  Clark  and  shall  go  and  see 
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her  with  a  stick  in  my  hand.  The  way  I  manage  '  My  Clergy  '  as 
the  girls  call  them.  Ettie  and  I  came  down  with  Henry  last 
Tuesday  and  passed  2  days  in  settling  the  rooms,  putting  out  the 
china,  getting  up  I  do  not  know  how  many  Ice  pails  and  filling 
them  with  plants,  settling  the  large  room  with  I  do  not  know  how 
many  different  establishments,  so  that  if  he  gives  parties  he  will 
be  able  to  manage  40  couple  of  flirtations  or  marriages  &c.  &c. 
and  on  Thursday  Freddy  Leveson,  George  Leveson  and  Froude 
came  and  it  was  very  pleasant  and  cozy.  The  first  two  days 
Dolby  and  the  footman  did  nothing  but  gallop  round  the  dining- 
room  after  one  another  with  thick  boots,  forgetting  the  hot  plates, 
and  holding  the  chicken  in  one  hand  and  the  cutlets  in  another 
&c.  &c.  and  Henry  getting  up  every  now  and  then  to  teach  them 
and  I  dying  of  inward  laughter.  But  when  the  gentlemen  came, 
dear  Ferguson  came  in  to  help,  and  in  a  quiet  way  give  hints  ;  and 
we  have  done  beautifully  since.  Mrs.  Owen  has  given  us  decent 
dinners  and  Henry  has  persuaded  her  not  to  put  scents  into  the 
entree,  and  it  is  all  very  gentlemanlike  and  good.  The  Billies1 
come  next  week.  Imagine  Auberon  went  to  Paris  on  a  Bicycle  !  ! 
.  .  .  Froude  is  very  jealous  of  Macaulay  and  won't  allow  him 
to  be  a  great  man  or  a  good  speaker  or  an  eloquent  writer,  or  in 
any  way  remarkable  !  !  !  He  is  eloquent  in  his  dispraises.  Funny  ! 
how  jealous  one  writer  is  of  another.  Macaulay  hates  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Horace  Walpole  hated  some  one  else,  and  so  on,  but 
one  thing  is  certain  that  Trevelyan's  book  is  wonderfully  interest- 
ing and  well  done. 

To  his  Mother. 

Chateau  St.  Anne,  Cannes.     April  15,  1876. 

Lady  William  is  better  but  not  yet  able  to  get  out  of  bed. 
I  saw  her  yesterday  for  a  few  minutes.  I  think  for  this  time  all 
anxiety  is  over,  but  Frank  says  plainly  that  she  will  never  again 
be  a  strong  woman.  We  stay  till  Thursday  and  then  if  all  is 
well,  go  to  Venice  as  we  intended.  I  don't  think  we  shall  be 
later  than  the  10th  in  arriving  in  England.  I  am  afraid  you 
have  rather  cold  weather  for  Brocket.  It  is  rather  wintry  today 
even  here,  with  occasional  rain  and  a  grey  English  sky,  and 
I  hear  it  has  been  snowing  in  Paris.  Have  you  seen  what  a 
clearance  of  spindle  shanked  young  trees  I  have  made  in  the 
happy  valley  and  do  you  approve  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
finished  Macaulay  ;  and  feel  quite  as  if  I  had  bid  good  bye  to  an 
old  friend  and  left  him,  crying,  at  the  railway  station. 

1  The  Mount  Temples. 
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To  the  Same. 

Cannes.     April  23,  1876. 

Here  I  am  with  an  attack  of  gout.  It  is  in  the  left  hand,  so 
tho'  it  is  just  as  painful  as  anywhere  else,  it  is  less  inconvenient, 
and  if  it  does  not  come  out  in  my  feet  too  I  shall  consider  myself 
lucky.  It  has  caused  us  to  give  up  Venice  and  we  turn  homewards 
as  soon  as  I  am  well.  If  this  is  soon  we  shall  perhaps  stay  at 
Avignon  and  some  other  places  on  our  way.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  yet  returned  to  London  but  I  write  there.  Your  party 
at  Brocket  sounds  very  pleasant.  I  dare  say  Henry  will  get  some 
pleasant  people  thro'  the  summer.  Lady  William  is  much  better  ; 
down  stairs  but  still  weak.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Hat,  looking 
well  and  in  spirits.  I  am  sure  her  trip  has  done  her  a  world  of 
good,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  dislike  it  as  much  as  he  expected. 
What  a  nice  woman  she  is.  I  find  that  I  have  put  off  writing  till 
just  as  the  post  goes  ;  and  this  is  all  the  worse  as  I  prevented 
Katie  writing.  She  will  write  tomorrow. 


From  his  Mother. 

Brocket.     April  26. 

I  am  so  sorry  to  think  you  have  the  gout.  I  somehow  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  for  you  seemed  so  wonderfully  well  and 
Lady  William  said  you  were  in  such  '  rude  health.'  .  .  .  The 
Billies  left  yesterday.  She  had  neuralgia  in  the  head  and  has 
had  it  for  some  time.  He  is  quite  wonderful,  65,  and  16  in  youth 
and  excitement  and  new  interests,  always  busy  and  always  active 
and  always  running.  He  runs  to  Church  and  runs  back.  He 
runs  before  breakfast  and  runs  after  ditto,  and  he  gallops  madly 
when  on  horse  back,  and  then  runs  to  dinner.  He  is  a  very 
sincerely  religious  man  but  partly  believes  in  Mahomed,  Vishna, 
Budha,  the  Pope,  and  the  Patriarch,  at  least  he  has  a  large  charity 
for  them  all.  He  loves  high,  low,  and  broad  Church.  He  pities 
Percival  Smith  and  says  '  Ah — poor  fellow.'  In  short  he  loves 
every  thing,  hates  nothing,  pities  the  '  Devil,  poor  fellow,'  and  is 
always  contented  and  good,  and  always  happy.  He  believes  in 
miracles,  and  that  Count  Andrassi  prayed  over  a  child  who  fell 
from  a  window  and  broke  all  its  bones  '  and  the  bones  all  became 
re-united  ' — He  believes  that —  . 
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To  his  Mother. 

Cannes.    April  27,  1876. 

I  have  had  a  sharp  attack  but  I  think  it  is  now  really  beginning 
to  go  off.  The  swelling  has  not  yet  shown  any  signs  of  going 
down,  but  the  pain  has  gone  except  after  moving  it.  Our  weather 
has  cleared  and  it  is  like  summer.  In  another  week  it  will  be  too 
hot  to  remain  and  everybody  is  bustling  away.  The  Hotel  where 
Moren  was  has  gone  bodily  off  to  Vichy,  so  he  is  turned  out.  Frank, 
the  doctor,  goes  next  Tuesday.  They  are  rather  fussed  because 
the  heat  will  make  it  necessary  for  Lady  William  to  go  in  a  fort- 
night at  furthest  and  the  question  is  whether  she  will  be  fit  to 
travel.  She  looks  very  ill  and  weak  but  .  .  .  she  is  not  like  you, 
who  go  till  you  drop  and  even  when  you  have  dropped  like  to  be 
treated  as  if  you  were  going  still.  She  is  difficult  to  manage,  for 
she  won't  eat  tho'  the  doctor  says  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
that  she  must  force  herself.  I  hear  from  her  that  you  were  still 
at  Brocket  on  Monday.  I  suppose  we  shall  find  England  very 
wintry  after  this. 

To  the  Same. 

Cannes.    May  1,  1876. 

I  am  better  but  get  on  very  slowly.  If  it  was  in  my  foot  I 
should  be  kept  here  another  fortnight ;  but  as  it  is  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  start  on  Thursday  and  be  home  on  Saturday.  I  am  very 
much  vexed  about  Henry,  but  I  suppose  Thompson1  is  to  be 
trusted  and  that  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  lose  your  two  Venice  letters  as  the  Post  Office  in  Italy  is  very 
careless ;  but  we  have  telegraphed  for  them.  The  book  you 
recommended  me,  '  Round  my  House,'  is  very  interesting.  I  am 
now  reading  a  life  of  Heinrich  Heine  which  is  very  readable,  but 
spoilt  by  bad  translations  into  verse  something  in  the  Brady  and 
Tate  style.  These  however  are  not  very  numerous  and  are  easily 
skipped.  Our  weather  is  again  raining.  More  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  three  weeks  we  have  been  here  than  during  the  whole 
winter.  To  return  to  Henry  and  his  neuralgia.  Do  you  remember 
what  Neuralgia  you  had  at  Brocket  in  1870  ?  Can  it  be  the  mud  ? 
you  say  also  that  Georgiana  had  it  there,  tho'  I  think  you  added 
that  she  arrived  with  it.  Still  the  Brocket  mud  may  have  in- 
creased it  or  kept  it  going.  Hoping  if  you  are  in  London  to  see 
you  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

1  Sir  Henry  Thompson; 
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To  the  Same. 

Paris.     May  5,  '76. 

I  hope  to  see  you  tomorrow  at  5  o'clock.  Our  house  is  not 
ready  so  we  must  go  to  Panshanger  till  Monday,  but  the  train 
does  not  go  till  6  o'clock  so  I  can  drop  into  St.  James's  Sqr.  on  my 
way.  We  arrived  at  9  o'clock  this  morning  after  23  hours  journey, 
rather  battered  and  bewildered.  We  pass  today  here  (it  is  now  12) 
and  start  tomorrow  morning  at  6.30  and  get  to  London  at  4.30. 
My  hand  is  better  and  as  it  has  not  yet  broken  out  anywhere  else 
I  begin  to  hope  that  it  is  passing  away. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Accidents. — Brakes. 

(Speech  in  House  of  Lords,  May  23,  1876.) 

• 

Lord  Colville  of  Culross  said,  that  two  years  ago,  on  the 
motion  of  a  noble  Lord  (Earl  de  la  Warr),  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  railway  accidents, 
and  perhaps,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  inquiry,  we  must 
not  be  astonished  that  the  Commission  had  not  yet  reported,  &c. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  were  trying  Smith's  vacuum 
brake  but  the  application  of  it  cost  £50  in  the  case  of  an  engine  and 
£15  for  every  vehicle,  and  therefore  the  adoption  of  the  brake 
would  involve  a  very  serious  outlay  &c.  .  .  . 

Earl  Cowper  said,  the  remarks  of  noble  Lords  impressed  him 
with  the  advantage  of  leaving,  as  much  as  possible,  the  adoption 
of  inventions  and  appliances  for  the  prevention  of  Railway  acci- 
dents to  the  Railway  Companies  themselves.  He  thought  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  it  appeared 
probable  that  some  effective  form  of  brake  would  have  been 
adopted  before  this  by  the  Railway  Companies.  As  it  was,  they 
were  waiting  for  the  Commission,  fearful  lest  they  should  incur 
great  expense  and  then  find  that  they  had  to  do  all  over  again. 
He  felt  strongly  that  the  great  thing  was  to  make  railway 
directors  feel  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
public,  and  to  leave  them  to  adopt  the  best  plans  for  preventing 
accidents.  A  great  stimulus  to  railway  directors  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  passengers  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  liable  to 
very  heavy  damages  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panehanger.     June  9,   1876. 

I  hope  you  remember  that  next  week  is  Ascot  week  and  that 
nobody  will  be  in  town,  and  that  you  promised  to  come  here. 
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Your  party  at  Broadlands  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  very 
bad,  better  at  any  rate  than  the  Spirits.  We  have  the  Compton 
family  here  and  a  succession  of  people.  The  Percy  Wyndhams 
left  Wednesday  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  (the  man  who  led  the 
concert)  come  today.  Tomorrow  Shannons,  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham 
again,  Burne  Jones  the  painter,  Hardinge  (Lord),  Gaisfords  (Mr. 
and  Lady  Alice)  &c.  Henry  left  on  Wednesday.  I  fancy  they 
will  all  go  on  Monday,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  else  is 
coming.  Fancy  your  having  been  70  yesterday.  It  seems  in- 
credible. I  hope  you  will  find  Dolly  flourishing.  I  wrote  her  a 
long  letter  yesterday. 

• :  te  •  ^lav  -  tao  bwuii 
From  his  Mother. 

Broadlands.     June  10. 

.  .  .  Mary  l  is  now  in  town  ;  very  fussed  about  Clare.  She  will 
stay  on  next  week  to  see  Hat  (who  also  returns  Monday)  and  so 
you  see  I  cannot  make  any  engagement  till  I  know  what  becomes 
of  her.  If  I  can  I  will  go  to  Panshanger  if  it  should  only  be  Sat. 
to  spend  my  Sunday  with  you,  but  I  cannot  run  away  from  her, 
poor  dear.  She  is  very  weak  and  cannot  shake  off  her  cough. 
This  is  the  funniest  house  ;  but  very  pleasant.  Pere  Hyacinth 
is  too  delightful ;  good,  and  simple.  His  wife  American.  Rude, 
loud,  knock-me-down  as  far  as  the  outside,  and  I  confess  I  did 
not  care  to  go  inside,  but  they  say  she  is  better  and  better  the 
farther  you  penetrate.  Then  today  we  have  a  sort  of  Greek 
Bishop  who  professes  all  sorts  of  religion  and  is  a  Swiss.  Then 
Miss  Marsh.  Clifford  who  painted  Katie  goes  and  preaches  at 
Romsey,  and  the  Butler,  Cross,  also  preaches  and  William,2  and 
we  have  no  spirits.  The  Baptist  dissenting  Minister  at  Romsey 
came  to  say  there  is  a  placard  at  Romsey,  saying  that  Messrs. 
Cross  and  Clifford  will  preach  in  the  open  air  tomorrow  at  3  o'clock 
— just  think  what  Burnside  would  say  if  Moren  and  Ryley  were 
to  announce  a  similar  event  at  Hertingfordbury.  Ettie  is  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Clifford,  never  leaves  him  if  she  can  help  it, 
and  has  taken  to  talking  Religion  to  him  when  all  the  other  sub- 
jects have  failed.  Oh  dear,  Oh  dear,  I  shall  never  take  her  out 
visiting  again.  We  have  had  the  Russell  Gurneys,  both  charming, 
Lord  and  Lady  Bloomfield,  the  Sartoris's,  and  today  the  Spencers.3 
I  see  Jenny  has  reached  the  bottom  of  Jessie,  and  is  rather 
fearful  that  Spencer's  latter  end  may  not  be  as  prosperous  as  the 

1  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  2  Lord  Mount  Temple.         3  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Cowper. 
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beginning  of  his  marriage.  I  am  really  very  fond  of  him  and 
should  be  very  sorry.  Now  having  written  you  a  beautiful  account 
of  our  menagerie  I  shall  bid  you  good  bye.  Yours,  A.  F.  C. 

Yes  70  !  I  forgot  my  birthday,  but  was  reminded  of  it  by 
Dolly  and  Amy. 

To  his  Mother. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     July  3,  1876. 

Our  review  in  Hyde  Park  went  off  very  well ;  but  owing  to 
Gifford's  usual  mismanagement  we  did  not  get  a  very  large  muster 
from  Hertfordshire.  We  were  joined  to  the  Bedfordshire,  who 
turned  out  very  strong  and  looked  very  well.  I  did  not  have  a 
brigade  as  I  am  reported  to  have  done  in  the  paper,  as  I  preferred 
sticking  to  my  own  men,  but  the  brigade  which  I  was  to  have  had 
was  much  the  smallest  on  the  ground.  Rather  a  tiresome  little 
mistake  happened  as  we  marched  past.  Our  division  by  some 
blunder  received  an  order  that  no  Officer  was  to  Salute — and  I  was 
unluckily  the  first  mounted  Officer  of  that  division  that  passed, 
and  of  course  I  obeyed  orders.  I  heard  the  Prince  of  Wales  or 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  say  something  about  saluting  and  Prince 
Edward  came  galloping  after  me  crying  out, '  Why  don't  you  salute  ? 
Down  with  your  sword,'  &c.  &c.  All  this  just  in  front  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  all  the  swell  people.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  I  was 
quite  right  and  that  the  order  had  been  given  as  I  thought,  so  I 
wrote  off  about  it  to  Prince  Edward  the  moment  I  got  home,  who 
undertook  to  tell  the  D.  of  Cambridge  and  the  P.  of  W.  A  long 
rigmarole  about  nothing,  but  it  may  amuse  you  down  in  the  country 
and  it  really  annoyed  me  very  much  at  the  time.  People  talk 
immensely  about  Turkey,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  being  dragged  into  a  war,  tho' 
several  say  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  the  language 
held  in  1853,  both  in  Parliament  and  out,  was  exactly  the  same  as 
it  is  now  ;  and  the  last  words  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  that  year, 
answering  a  question  on  behalf  of  the  Government  on  Aug.  20,  was 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension.  Yet  in 
the  following  March  our  troops  were  on  their  way  to  the  Crimea. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     July  4. 

Thank  you  for  writing  to  me.  It  was  a  great  happiness  to 
see  your  hand  writing  which  I  have  grown  to  think  quite  beautiful 
because  it  is  like  you.  I  feel  in  such  a  rage  with  those  stupid  people 
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to  forbid  saluting.  What  could  have  possessed  them  to  give  such 
an  order.  But  I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  prove  to  the  Princi- 
palities that  you  were  right.  The  Times  says  you  command  the 
splendid  3  battalions  of  Herts  and  Beds :  so  you  may  have  come 
short  of  numbers,  but  they  looked  very  well.  I  wish  I  had  seen 
you.  I  dont  believe  we  shall  go  to  war  for  the  very  reason  that 
we  did  so  some  years  ago  and  we  have  since  discovered  what  a 
mistake  we  made.  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  blind  hatred  and  fear 
of  Russia,  but  fighting  for  the  Turks  was  not  English  and  was  not 
popular  and  as  the  Frenchman  said  the  other  day  '  England  can 
never  go  to  war  for  the  Turk,  it  was  to  '  attacher  un  homme  vivant 
a  un  cheval  mort.'  I  suppose  all  we  want  is  to  show  Russia  she 
must  not  take  Constantinople  yet.  It  would  be  enough  to  crush 
Dizzy  for  ever  if  he  attempted  to  fight  really  for  a  set  of  old  Russians 
whose  day  is  over,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  fight  with 
Infidels  and  against  Christians.  It  looks  much  as  if  the  Prin- 
cipalities if  left  to  themselves  would  get  free  from  the  Turks.  In 
looking  over  my  Panshanger  Sketches  I  find  mine  of  the  Pollard 
wood.  I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  setting  sun,  which  /  think 
shows  the  peculiarity1^  the  wood,  so  I  have  sent  it  to  be  framed  and 
you  will  hang  it  up  with  the  others.  I  have  rather  a  pretty  one 
of  the  wood-walk,  and  the  dell  with  the  tall  tree  and  hanging 
creeper  that  used  to  be  so  lovely,  and  wild  flowers.  If  you  like 
to  have  them  I  will  frame  them  also  for  you. 

To  his  Mother. 

8  Grosvenor   Square.     July  17,  1876. 

I  found  Henry  today  with  his  foot  up  on  a  chair  but  down 
stairs  in  his  sitting-room.  The  gout  rather  better  and  all  other 
things  quite  well ;  as  indeed  might  be  expected.  You  probably 
hear  from  him  about  his  plans  as  far  as  he  has  any.  Our  party 
at  Panshanger  did  pretty  well.  We  had  a  young  man,  Francis 
Johnston  of  the  Life  Guards,  to  talk  to  the  young  ladies,  and  the 
Elchos  and  Sarah  Spencer  did  very  well.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  Henry  had  been  there.  We  are  all  topsy  turvy  on  account 
of  the  ball  tomorrow  which  I  fear  will  be  very  hot. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.    July  26. 

I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  end  of  the  Dell,  with  the  path  that 
turns  up  that  Dawson  made  into  the  back  stairs.  Also  that  Tree 
that  was  covered  with  '  Travellers  joy  '  that  sort  of  creeper  without 
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leaves  that  hung  down  from  the  branches.  I  think  that  was  one  of 
the  trees  that  died  or  fell  down.  And  the  wood  walk.  I  hope  they 
will  remind  you  of  the  poor  old  wood  and  of  me.  Write  and  tell 
me  if  you  like  them.  Also  tell  me  about  Henry.  He  said  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  pain  the  first  night  at  Brocket,  but  none  since. 
I  dont  like  to  ask  him,  as  he  had  a  slight  return  on  Sat.  morning  ; 
but  it  might  be  the  other  and  I  dont  like  to  bother  him.  .  .  . 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Bravo  smash,  and  if  Gully  and 
Mrs.  Cox  dont  lose  their  heads,  I  shall  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Amy  is  at  Portsmouth  with  Walter,  but  they  are  scrubbing  and 
mending  very  hard  to  get  back  again.  I  fancy  nothing  but  the 
actual  presence  of  our  fleet  will  keep  the  Russians  honest.  Luckily 
they  are  very  poor  and  we  are  very  rich,  so  we  will  fight  with 
crowned  pieces  instead  of  crowned  heads,  as  Lord  Palmerston 
would  have  said  in  what  Evelyn  calls  '  his  jaunty  manner.'  Did 
I  tell  you  that  at  last  I  got  sufficiently  over  my  prejudices  and 
have  read  the  book,  which  amused  me  very  much  ?  So  Florence 
Gower  and  Harry  Chaplin  have  made  a  match  and  the  poor  D. 
of  Montrose  married  the  sister  of  his  first  love  !  ! 

Why  did  the  Prince  dance  with  Jessie  ?     Fam  so  shocked.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     July  28,  1876. 

I  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Henry  since  I  came  down 
here  last  Saturday,  but  I  have  just  been  writing  to  him  to  try  and 
induce  him  to  come  which  he  half  promised  to  do.  My  time  has 
been  a  good  deal  occupied  by  a  very  heavy  intricate  rating  appeal 
at  Quarter  Sessions  which  I  have  had  to  try  as  Salisbury  could  not 
attend.  We  sat  on  Monday  from  10  till  5,  and  have  another  day 
tomorrrow  which  I  hope  may  finish  it.  On  Monday  begins  my 
detestable  tiresome  useless  intolerable  volunteer  Camp  which  I 
loathe  and  abominate  to  that  degree  that  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
it ;  but  I  solemnly  vow  that  it  shall  be  the  last  that  I  will  attend. 
When  it  is  over  we  hope  to  pay  you  a  visit  for  a  few  days  before 
we  start  for  Scotland.  When  your  drawings  come  I  will  write 
again. 

On  August  11  we  left  Wrest  for  Inchrory  Lodge,  which  we  had 
taken  from  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  who  had  just  lost  his  wife 
(my  friend  Bertie  Vesey)  and  did  not  wish  to  go  there  himself. 
He  had  it  on  a  lease  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Inchrory,  Tomintoul,  Banffshire,  N.B.     August  20,  1876. 

I  have  written  to  Henry  ;  and  Katie  has  kept  you  informed 
of  our  doings  till  now.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  nice  place  but  rather 
uninteresting  about  the  house.  No  lake  or  wood.  The  weather 
has  been  almost  intolerably  hot,  and  we  are  both  rather  seedy  and 
languid  in  consequence,  but  tonight  is  cooler.  I  suppose  you  have 
been  suffering  from  the  same  at  Wrest.  What  do  you  think  of 
Dizzy's  elevation  ?  I  only  wonder  at  his  not  becoming  a  Duke, 
which  I  should  think  he  might  have  done,  for  the  Queen  would 
never  have  refused  him  anything.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Bravo  verdict  ? l  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  justified  by  the  evidence  ; 
for  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  may  not  have  committed  suicide, 
tho'  it  is  of  course  very  improbable.  I  am  going  to  bed  as  I  shall 
make  rather  an  early  start  tomorrow.  The  distances  are  long 
and  the  last  time  I  was  out,  I  was  out  12  hours. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     August  23. 

You  can't  think  with  what  pleasure  I  saw  your  handwriting 
the  letter  this  morning.  Really  I  have  begun  to  think  it  lovely. 
You  ask  if  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Bravo  verdict.  I  must  say  I 
am,  for  /  dont  believe  he  committed  suicide,  and  if  he  did  not  it 
must  have  been  given  by  somebody  else.  If  we  believe  Mrs.  Cox 
who  makes  her  own  case  clear,  we  must  believe  her  all  through, 
and  among  other  things  we  must  believe  Mr.  Bravo  to  have  been 
a  passionate  man,  one  who  did  not  scruple  to  use  strong  language 
and  do  hasty  things.  He  never  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of 
the  present,  but  of  the  past,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  overlook 
for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Bravo's  £3000  a  year.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  minded  Gully  enough  before  he  married  to  prevent  his  doing 
so ;  and  Mrs.  Cox  says  she  was  the  person  who  prevented  his 
leaving  the  house  and  his  wife  some  time  before.  She  also  says 
that  when  he  came  up  from  dinner,  the  last  night,  he  was  angry 

1  This  refers  to  the  inquiry  which  was  held  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Bravo,  who  died  of 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  verdict  was  that  '  the  deceased  did  not  meet 
his  death  by  misadventure,  but  that  he  was  wilfully  murdered  by  the  administration 
of  tartar  emetic  ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  any  person  or 
persons.'  Airs.  Bravo  and  her  companion  Mrs.  Cox  appeared  to  have  been  strongly 
suspected. 

x  2 
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with  Mrs.  Bravo  for  being  tipsy.  Then  how  did  he  get  the  anti- 
mony ?  It  is  not  a  common  poison.  The  chemists  rarely  sell  it 
and  always  as  poison.  It  is  known  to  betray  itself  instantly,  and 
to  be  dreadfully  painful.  He  might  have  used  almost  any  other 
more  simple  and  less  suspicious.  What  did  he  do  with  the  re- 
mainder of  it.  The  parcel  or  bottle  it  had  been  in,  and  why  when 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  out  of  the  house  and  go  home  to 
his  father  should  he  do  it  ?  All  this  seems  to  me  so  simple.  Then 
as  a  dying  man  he  sends  back  for  Gull1  to  give  him  his  word  he  had 
touched  nothing  but  laudanum,  and  from  the  very  first  had  no 
objection  to  talk  of  it.  ...  So  ...  I  could  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  he  took  poison  purposely,  and  yet  his  stomach  was  full 
of  it.  Who  did  it,  I  cant  conceive.  There  are  only  3  people  who 
could  have  had  any  interest  in  the  matter.  Why  they  did  it  we 
cant  conceive ;  but  that  Mrs.  Cox's  evidence  was  strangely  contra- 
dictory. She  never  hinted  poison  to  any  of  the  doctors  for  many 
hours  ;  for  two  days  she  never  alluded  to  '  I  have  taken  poison 
for  Dr.  Gully.'  All  very  strange.  Surely  the  first  impulse  of  any 
woman  however  silly  would  be  to  cry  poison  all  over  the  house. 
She  sends  for  a  doctor  a  long  way  off  instead  of  the  one  close  by, 
and  even  then  never  hints  at  poison,  and  at  last  many  hours  after 
says  something  to  Mrs.  Bell  who  instantly  says  '  why  did  you  not 
tell  the  doctor,'  and  calls  for  one.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  mystery 
but  I  think  the  verdict  was  right.  Sir  Henry  James  is  frantic  and 
told  Henry  it  was  a  wicked  verdict.  As  to  whether  it  was  right 
to  drag  Mrs.  Bravo's  previous  conduct  before  the  country,  that 
is  another  thing ;  but  I  suppose  they  wanted  to  prove  she  always 
loved  old  Gully,  and  only  married  Bravo  to  get  back  into  society. 
Trethewy  knew  all  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  and  says  they 
were  both  convicts  and  married  in  Australia.  You  must  be  dead 
sick  of  me  by  this  time,  but  you  ought  not  to  have  stirred  up  an 
old  Hermit  who  has  had  nothing  to  do  but  dream  of  all  this. 
Henry  and  I  have  been  deep  in  Stanley's  Jewish  Church.  Little 
bitter  old  sceptic.  The  moment  his  wife  a  good  woman  and  a 
Xtian  dies,  he  erects  a  funeral  Pyle  (sic) 3  of  Scepticism  and 
unbelief  over  her  tomb.  His  whole  object  is  to  throw  discredit 
on  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  David,  &c.  &c.  and  to  make  out  they  were  all 
written  after.  He  looks  on  Judas  Maccabees  as  the  only  Hero 
worth  naming  ;  and  the  Psalms  to  have  been  mainly  written  in 
his  time.  Oh  dear.  Oh  dear,  what  a  ...  man.  .  .  . 

1  Sir  William  Gull. 

-  Lady  Cowper  was  fond  of  making  one  word  out  of  two  others  ;  thus,  '  Pyre  and  Pile  ' ; 
also  she  made  and  often  used  the  word  '  bug-mare,'  &c. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Inchrory,  Tomintoul.     August  24,  1876. 

.  .  .  Our  weather  suddenly  changed  in  the  course  of  Tuesday 
night  from  a  tropical  summer  to  an  arctic  winter.  I  never  knew 
anything  so  curious.  Katie  rode  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  with  me  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  view,  and  when  we  were  about  half  way  up 
a  storm  of  hail  came  on  and  a  bitter  North  wind  which  nearly 
cut  us  in  two  and  it  has  been  more  or  less  cold  ever  since.  This 
is  evidently  a  very  queer  climate  from  being  so  high  above  the 
sea,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be  almost  unliveable  before  we  go.  I 
like  the  forest ;  but  except  that,  there  are  no  attractions  and  the 
place  is  not  nearly  so  nice  as  Loch  More.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Inchrory.     Sunday,  August  27,  1876. 

As  you  like  to  see  my  much  abused  handwriting  and  can  read 
it  I  write  you  a  line,  tho'  I  have  not  much  to  say.  Katie  has  just 
finished  a  great  thick  letter  which  must  contain  at  least  3  sheets 
to  her  Mother  which  fills  me  with  emulation,  but  women  have  a 
way  of  twaddling  on  about  nothing  which  the  nobler  or  ignobler 
sex  try  in  vain  to  copy.  I  have  got  a  slight  sprain  or  bruise  on 
my  knee  which  is  never  painful  or  disagreeable  except  when  I  go 
down  hill  or  down  stairs,  which  I  am  afraid  may  keep  me  at  home 
for  a  few  days,  but  I  shall  try  tomorrow  whether  the  two  days 
rest  I  have  had  yesterday  and  today  have  not  improved  it  enough 
to  enable  me  to  have  a  short  day.  Our  weather  has  settled  into 
a  bleak  sort  of  autumnal  style  with  occasional  showers,  but  which 
will  do  very  well  for  sporting  purposes  ;  but  I  am  afraid  there 
are  very  few  deer  in  the  forest,  as  when  it  is  cold  they  very  wisely 
go  down  into  the  woods  of  Mar  and  Invercauld.  I  shall  certainly 
get  Stanley's  Jewish  Church  as  soon  as  I  return  South.  I  think 
Ticknor  would  amuse  you  as  a  light  gossiping  book.  I  see  Henry 
is  mentioned  in  it  as  paying  him  a  visit  in  1868,  and  as  one  of  the 
young  men  who  seem  determined  to  '  take  their  stand  upon  the 
intellectual.'  The  book  begins  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
with  accounts  of  Byron,  Madame  de  Stael  &c.,  so  it  ranges  over 
a  long  period.  It  has  at  present  been  enough,  with  the  news- 
papers, to  fill  up  my  leisure  hours,  but  if  I  am  to  be  kept  at  home 
I  shall  want  something  more  substantial.  It  is  amusing  com- 
paring your  letter  about  Bravo  with  Lady  William's  who  is  also 
a  hermit  and  has  taken  the  opposite  view,  and  is  quite  sure  that 
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Bravo  did  himself  in  a  fit  of  mad  passion  and  looks  upon  him 
as  a  mean,  unprincipled,  but  impulsive  man  ;  who  never  ceased 
abusing  his  wife  for  former  infidelities  which  he  had  known  and 
condoned  when  he  married  ;  but  thought  nothing  of  his  own 
previous  misconduct.  Mrs.  Bravo  as  an  unfortunate  victim  to 
having  yielded  to  the  insinuations  of  a  most  seductive  fascinating 
man  ;  middle  class  like  Miss  Dickinson  and  not  to  be  judged  quite 
as  if  she  was  one  of  the  upper,  but  much  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed.  Gully  as  quite  excusable  from  a  man's  point  of  view  and 
not  a  bit  worse  than  any  other  man.  I  am  certainly  inclined  to 
your  view,  but  my  only  doubt  was  whether  there  was  evidence 
enough  to  say  for  certain  that  it  was  murder.  I  don't  think  there 
was,  but  still  I  am  very  glad  they  gave  the  verdict  they  did.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Inchrory.     September  10,  1876 

Sunday  again  !  my  usual  day  I  find  for  writing.  (N.B.  I  have 
not  heard  from  you  once  during  the  week,  but  you  have  written 
to  Katie  which  I  suppose  you  think  does  as  well.)  The  Pellys 
arrived  last  night  from  Achnacarry,  but  do  not  bring  much  news. 
They  are  a  very  pleasant  comfortable  couple  and  we  shall  get  on 
very  well,  but  one  gets  so  mouldy  living  alone  that  we  both  think 
it  rather  a  bore  being  routed  out  from  our  hum-drum  habits. 
Katie  and  I  made  an  expedition  on  Friday  and  took  our  sheets 
and  blankets  and  dinner  on  ponies  and  slept  at  a  stalker's  lodge 
8  miles  off  in  the  forest.  The  object  was  for  me  to  be  at  a  par- 
ticular place  on  the  hill  in  the  early  morning  and  cut  off  the  stags 
on  their  way  home  from  feeding  in  a  neighbouring  forest.  We 
cooked  our  own  food,  and  made  ourselves  very  comfortable  and 
got  up  at  6  o'clock.  The  only  misfortune  was  that  I  got  no  stags 
tho'  I  saw  a  great  number.  Let  me  know  something  more  about 
Henry.  Our  weather  which  is  an  important  thing  here,  looks  bad. 
I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  tell  you,  not  even  a  book  to  discuss. 
I  merely  write  as  I  have  not  written  for  so  long. 

The  following  letter  from  Dolly  to  her  Mother  was  among  those 
of  Francis,  and  as  it  gives  an  account  of  Brocket,  &c.,  I  insert  it  : 

St.  James's  Square.     September  13. 

I  got  here  this  morning  and  have  been  ever  since  (regardless 
of  food)  in  the  New  National  Gallery  which  is  really  (hormis  de- 
tails) splendid,  such  enormous  rooms  quite  like  being  abroad.  As 
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I  was  coming  out  I  met  Gety1  who  is  also  in  town  for  a  day,  and 
as  we  had  not  met  for  four  years  I  turned  back  with  her  and 
stayed  an  hour  longer  with  her.  I  was  delighted  with  Brocket 
and  enjoyed  being  there  very  much,  but  as  I  tell  him  he  MUST 
marry.  How  can  he  go  off  and  live  in  that  enormous  house  with 
a  large  establishment  by  himself  ?  It  all  looked  wonderfully 
pretty  so  home-y  and  clean  and  lived  in,  and  so  unlike  the  dirty 
despair  of  my  last  visit  when  you  walked  about  exhausted  with 
Mrs.  Owen,  and  chairwomen  and  soap  and  water  raged  triumphant ; 
and  he  sat  like  Jeremiah  weeping  over  Jerusalem  in  blank  despera- 
tion and  confusion.  We  drove  over  to  Panshanger,  and  altogether 
I  was  very  happy  back  in  dear  old  Hertfordshire.  I  feel  so  dumb- 
foundered  at  the  conservatory  and  have  a  sort  of  feverish  night- 
mare of  the  tiny  tiny  dairy  garden  looking  like  the  little  garden 
at  Brocket  in  front  of  the  green-house  very  like  Rolf  walking 
about  with  Lord  Pembroke's  hat,  or  Rolf's  legs  and  Henry's 
torso.  I  felt  so  dreadfully  dejected  at  going  away  from  you  so 
soon.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  being  a  woman  and  being  pulled  all 
ways.  I  think  I  must  take  to  running  up  and  down  to  you  a 
great  deal  oftener.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     September  26. 

.  .  .  Here  it  is  wonderfully  warm  and  to  Henry's  despair 
we  have  3  coddles,  Lord  Clan,  Cheney  and  F.  Leveson,  all  cuddling 
round  the  fire  and  shutting  the  windows.  I  find  I  am  really 
grown  old,  for  I  dont  mind  it.  Imagine  !  !  Think  of  the  Times 
going  round.  That  beast  Dizzy  is  gone  into  the  country  and  don't 
mind  it,  and  poor  Derby  has  always  been  better  than  him,  so 
I  am  glad  having  such  a  rude  awakening  that  he  should  be  patted 
on  the  back.  I  suppose  Gladstone  was  foolish,  and  Auberonish 
in  saying  the  Turkish  officials  ought  to  be  turned  out  neck  and 
crop,  and  I  suppose  Lord  Russell's  brother-in-law  is  entirely 
surrounded  and  guided  by  Turks.  What  a  droll  thing  as  Lord 
Clan  was  reminding  me,  that  it  was  for  Sir  Henry  Elliot 2  and 
to  get  him  a  place  that  Johnnie  Russell  threw  over  Arthur 
Magennis  3  and  now  ! !  My  three  old  gents  are  rather  twaddly 

1  Gertrude  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

*  English  Ambassador  in  Turkey ;  brother  to  Lady  Frances  Anne  Maria  Elliot,  second 
wife  of  Lord  John,  first  Earl  Russell. 

5  Sir  Arthur  Magennis,  fourth  son  of  Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  first  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen,  and  British  Envoy  at  Lisbon. 
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but  very  dear  and  good  and  nice.  ...  I  see  Tip  T  will  be  quite 
Henry's  master  soon.  He  has  been  carefully  kept  out  of  Clan 
and  Cheney's  sight  hitherto,  but  yesterday  nothing  could  stop 
him,  and  he  flew  into  the  library  and  with  one  bound  jumped  on 
Mr.  Cheney's  arm  and  stood  up  on  his  shoulders  with  his  fore  legs 
on  his  head  !  !  !  I  thought  I  should  have  died.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Inchrory.     Sunday,  October  1. 

Another  Sunday,  our  last  but  one.  The  two  boys,  Willie 
and  Alwyne,  went  early  this  morning,  and  we  are  now  alone.  It 
is  very  cold.  The  snow  on  the  hills  and  a  North  East  wind,  but 
fine  and  clear  and  the  place  full  of  deer.  We  have  got  31  ;  and 
if  I  get  10  or  15  more  it  will  not  be  so  bad.  There  are  some  fine 
things  about  this  place  but  on  the  whole  it  is  rather  dreary  par- 
ticularly about  the  house.  It  is  more  like  Cluny  than  any  place 
I  have  had  since.  I  am  amused  at  your  account  of  your  3  stuffy 
old  Fogies.  Lord  Clan  the  youngest  and  dear  old  pleasant,  twaddly, 
comfortable,  selfish,  Freddy  much  the  oldest  of  the  lot.  .  .  . 
I  felt  half  disappointed  that  our  Beds,  meeting  did  not  come  off, 
as  I  concocted  several  rather  good  bits  of  a  speech  while  I  was 
wandering  over  the  hills  with  nothing  much  to  think  about. 
I  have  read  nothing  since  the  people  came  except  that  I  have  nearly 
finished  Taine.  I  confess  I  do  like  the  French  style  of  writing 
better  than  the  German  ;  so  clear  and  pointed  and  well  arranged, 
and  if  our  writers  must  copy  one  or  the  other  I  much  prefer  the 
first.  English  thought  expressed  in  a  rather  French  manner  is 
what  I  think  I  prefer,  like  English  beef  and  mutton  done  by  a 
French  cook ;  or  an  English  Lady  in  a  French  gown  and  bonnet, 
with  which  two  comparisons  I  close  my  letter. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     Sunday. 

My  large  party  is  over,  and  was  very  pleasant  and  my  three 
old  gents  did  very  well  and  talked  very  well  and  I  thought  them 
very  pleasant.  Lord  Clan  still  here  and  I  do  not  know  if  he  goes 
tomorrow  or  not.  ...  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  because  our 
talk  was  all  Anecdotes  of  former  days,  but  it  was  droll  the  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  present,  and  Bulgaria.  Freddy  mad  liberal, 
and  wanting  to  drown  Dizzy  and  save  Bulgaria.  Lord  Clan 
keeping  from  an  opinion  and  loving  the  Prince,  Princess,  Duchess 

1  Henry's  dog. 
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of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Mary,  Teck,  Connaught  and  Co.  and 
giving  no  opinion  about  Ministers,  and  old  Cheney  having  no 
modern  views.  Dislikes  Dizzy  and  Moslem  and  foreign,  and  looks 
back  to  the  palmy  days  of  Lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh.  Mean- 
while I  had  a  difficult  letter  to  Lady  Derby  to  concoct  and  said 
I  was  only  miserable  that  we  had  not  Lord  Derby  for  a  Premier 
instead  of  Dizzy,  for  I  felt  concerned  that  we  should  have  had 
these  fatal  mysteries  which  had  produced  the  Bulgarian  fever. 
That  was  delicate  flattery,  truth,  and  yet  telling  what  I  thought, 
for  I  really  dont  think  Lord  Derby  would  have  made  the  world 
believe  we  sent  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  to  help  the  Turks  ;  and 
that  caused  the  fever.  How  will  it  end  ?  I  cant  see  Russia 
will  help  Servia.  Austrians  wont  have  a  Kingdom.  I  can't 
see  my  way  out  of  it ;  and  all,  all,  all,  Dizzy.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     October  4. 

I  was  so  glad  of  your  '  agreeable  letter  '  and  always  like  your 
letters  better  than  other  peoples.  ...  I  thought  I  should  have 
caught  you  on  your  return.  What  a  strange  muddle  the  East 
is  in  !  !  As  it  turns  out  I  am  glad  neither  you  nor  Henry  spoke. 
I  believe  that  if  Sir  Henry  Elliot  had  known  what  had  happened, 
and  if  Dizzy  had  not  sent  the  Fleet  allowing  Turks  and  Xtians 
to  believe  it  was  to  help  the  Turks,  all  would  have  been  different. 
It  would  have  put  off  hostilities  and  each  nation  would  have 
known  what  we  meant,  but  as  it  is,  Servia  dont  believe  in  us. 
Austria  has  her  own  anti-slavic  mania.  Russia  (the  country) 
is  determined  to  fight.  The  Emperor  and  Czar  dont  wish  to  do 
so.  Dizzy  loves  the  Turk.  Derby  dont,  and  .  .  .  who  knows 
what  will  become  of  it  ?  I  look  upon  Dizzy  as  a  very  very  bad 
and  in  some  things  ignorant  man,  who  has  got  all  he  wants  and 
cares  no  more  for  England  than  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  did. 
I  am  sick  of  the  whole  thing,  for  I  dont  see  a  loop  hole  for  any 
one.  We  cant  go  to  war  but  we  shall  go  down  in  the  world,  in 
spite  of  Derby,  poor  poor  Derby,  who  thinks  man  so  high,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  ditto  ...  so  ...  I  am  glad  you  did  not  speak. 
Henry  did  not.  However  it  would  have  been  a  little  affair,  and  all 
your  Squires  are  Tories.  The  country  has  done  wonders,  all 
because  it  rose  from  the  ranks,  not  descended  from  the  officers. 
I  had  a  fine  scene  with  Trethewy  this  morning  and  rather  fright- 
ened him.  Hitherto  the  farmers  have  led  the  fight  against 
labourers  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  off  1/s  wages  from 
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Oct.  to  labourers.  ...  It  appears  Landlords  follow  the  farmers, 
but  I  said  I  would  not.  They  wanted  money  in  winter  as  much 
as  summer,  and  whatever  others  did  I  would  give  the  same  wages 
the  whole  year  round.  He  was  surprised,  then  awed,  then  said 
I  was  right.  I  am  sorry  Eve  and  Squires  have  done  it  but  I  hope 
Crouch  and  Horn  will  resist.  What  fools  farmers  are  !  ! 


To  his  Mother. 

Inchrory.     October  8,  1876. 

Our  weather  is  very  fine  and  I  have  four  more  days  stalking, 
and  on  Friday  we  start,  and  sleep  at  Edinburgh,  and  get  home  on 
Saturday.  The  birch  trees  here  are  just  beginning  to  turn  and 
very  beautiful  they  look.  It  is  quite  warm,  more  so  than  it  has 
been  since  the  first  fortnight.  A  sort  of  Indian  summer.  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  you  except  that  we  are  both  well  and  rather  sorry 
to  leave  old  Scotland  after  all. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     October  16. 

Henry  went  this  morning.  .  .  .  He  has  left  me  in  the  middle 
of  a  miniature  Strike.  Of  course  I  ought  to  have  known  it  but 
did  not  that  I  take  1/s  off  my  wages  in  Oct.  After  all  the  farmers 
have.  Trethewy  happened  to  say  one  day,  ten  days  ago,  that  he 
had  given  orders  at  the  office  to  do  so,  and  I  was  much  vexed 
because  it  was  the  last  thing  I  would  do,  and  had  the  order  re- 
scinded. Meanwhile  there  was  a  mistake,  and  tho'  Squires  and 
Eve  had  lowered,  Roberts  had  not.  The  two  former  remained 
firm  and  their  men  struck,  and  Luton  was  delighted,  give  the  men 
12/s  a  week,  allow  them  to  take  jobs  and  sent  for  Arch.  They 
(Luton)  also  wrote  to  Auberon  to  get  him  to  ask  me  for  a  meadow 
to  meet  and  harangue  in.  I  wrote  to  Auberon  that  tho'  I  sym- 
pathised with  the  Labourers,  I  did  not  with  strikes,  and  am  de- 
termined to  keep  neutral,  and  that  having  no  strike  in  the  village 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  take  sides,  so  I  refuse  a  meadow. 
I  have  had  no  answer  because  there  is  not  time.  Meanwhile  3 
Labourers  are  going  to  call  on  me  today  to  ask  for  the  Park  and 
the  loan  of  Tents  ;  which  of  course  I  shall  refuse.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  will  end,  and  I  hope  it  wont  spread  to  Clophill  and  the 
other  villages.  What  stupid  people  the  farmers  are  ;  for  these 
are  ticklish  times  and  certainly  the  poor  man  wants  more  instead 
of  less  money  in  winter.  Fires  and  clothing  &c.  &c.  Since  I  have 
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written  this  3  labourers  have  come  to  ask  me  for  the  Park. 
I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  them,  and  I  really  think  they  have  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  them.  They  say  John  Eve  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  and  I  have  always  had  a  bad  opinion  of  him.  Alas, 
Alas,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  hope  you  have  no  stupid  farmers  who 
will  set  this  going.  I  see  Trethewy  and  Joyce  are  very  rabid. 
Carriage  is  come  so  I  must  go  out. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     October  17,  1876. 

What  a  bore  your  strike.  I  think  your  conduct  has  been 
admirable.  I  suppose  as  long  as  the  men  pay  their  cottage  rents 
you  will  not  interfere,  and  perhaps  not  many  of  them  are  your 
cottagers.  I  am  afraid  in  so  thickly  peopled  a  county  as  Bed- 
fordshire where  whole  families  live  or  used  to  live  on  5s.  a  week, 
the  farmers  will  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Perhaps  in  course  of 
time  you  may  see  your  way  to  offer  what  Lord  Derby  would  call 
your  '  friendly  offices  '  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  We  arrived 
on  Saturday  evening  after  a  not  very  successful  wind  up  in  the 
way  of  sport.  We  have  the  Compton  family  here  to  bid  goodbye 
before  they  all  go  to  Rome,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight. 
My  Quarter  Sessions  took  place  on  Monday,  but  there  were  not 
many  prisoners.  Lord  Salisbury  will  retire  next  Sessions  and 
propose  me  as  his  successor.  Dimsdale  will  succeed  me  as  Deputy 
Chairman. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     October  19. 

One  line  to  thank  you  for  your  letter.  My  strike  still  goes  on, 
and  Arch  comes  on  the  20th  to  Ampthill.  I  had  3  men  from  the 
village,  strikers,  and  I  saw  and  thought  them  very  reasonable,  but 
I  said  I  could  not  have  Arch  here  tho'  under  other  circumstances 
I  would.  I  strongly  deprecated  strikes,  which  I  thought  fell 
heavy  on  the  wives  and  children  and  advised  them  to  make  it  up. 
They  went  to  Squires  and  told  him  what  I  had  said  ;  so  he  came 
yesterday  and  said  he  was  very  sorry  but  that  all  the  farmers  had 
suffered  this  year  and  expected  a  bad  winter,  so  that  he  thought 
it  better  to  take  off  1/s.  than  to  reduce  their  men.  I  said  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  done  so,  but  at  all  events  to 
have  put  it  to  them  in  that  light ;  and  to  have  had  some  friendly 
talk  with  them  but  that  .  .  .  The  fact  is  the  farmers  are  very 
foolish  and  selfish  and  don't  see  their  own  interests. 
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From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     October  24. 

Amy  is  still  in  bed  and  may  remain  there  for  weeks,  but  other- 
wise she  is  quite  well.  .  .  .  Lady  Lothian  is  here  on  her  way  from 
Scotland  to  see  Amy,  and  Charles  Howard.  Henry  goes  to  you 
tomorrow,  and  I  shall  hope  to  do  so  next  week  or  any  time  you 
can  have  me  !  for  I  am  longing  to  see  you  again.  I  have  no  news 
and  have  heard  nothing.  Charles  Howard  is  as  warm  about  the 
East  as  such  a  fat  man  can  be,  but  I  think  no  one  now  knows  which 
way  to  look.  .  .  .  Clare  Vyner  is  decidedly  better  and  the  Ripon 
Doctor  says  if  he  will  take  care  he  thinks  he  might  get  compara- 
tively well,  but  no  one  can  tell  what  he  will  do.  He  is  now  at 
Newmarket.  Lord  Hartington  is  come  back  Anti  Turk,  which 
is  more  than  his  family  anticipated.  Henry  met  Lord  Northbrook 
who  is  Anti  Russian,  and  Lady  Derby  is  supposed  to  be  very 
Servian,  so  you  see  we  all  go  round  the  compass.  I  think  we  all 
cut  such  a  sorry  figure  in  Foreign  Politics  that  it  will  end  by  Russia 
having  Turkey,  France  having  Egypt,  Germany  having  Holland, 
and  we  eventually  losing  India.  There  !  there's  a  bright  view. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     October  25,  187fi. 

Would  you  prefer  coming  here  next  week  or  that  we  should 
go  to  you  ?  It  is  all  one  to  us  and  Katie  was  just  going  to  write 
and  propose  ourselves.  If  you  don't  come  now  you  must  mind 
and  come  later.  I  am  just  off  to  Nottingham  to  sleep  at  the  Inn  !  ! 
The  fact  is  I  have  got  hooked  in  to  being  President  of  the  Notting- 
ham Hospital  for  the  year.  This  entails  presiding  at  a  meeting 
and  attending  Service  in  Church  afterwards.  I  named  my  own 
day  thinking  I  should  be  at  Beauvale,  so  I  cannot  get  off  it. 
To-morrow  I  join  Katie  in  London  and  on  Saturday  we  return  here. 
I  write  in  rather  a  hurry. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park. 

I  prefer  going  to  you.  Amy  is  kept  to  her  bed,  and  I  shall 
have  been  a  month  with  her,  and  she  is  really  not  ill  and  has  her 
boy,  and  Fox  l  &c.  so  as  I  have  her  here  for  4  months  and  I  rather 
want  a  change,  Henry  wants  me  to  go  Monday,  but  I  will  write 
if  I  cannot  do  so.  I  long  to  see  you  both  again. 

1  The  old  nurse,  now  housekeeper. 
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To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     December  4,  1876. 

I  have  not  written  for  a  long  time.  Longleat  was  very  pleasant. 
Granvilles,  Percy  Wyndhams,  and  Sandwich,  &c.  Dicky  Doyle 
also  from  whom  we  saved  you.  He  showed  us  your  letter  and 
said  he  could  not  make  out  whether  you  wanted  him  or  not.  We 
wanted  an  elderly  non-shooting  man  for  this  week,  so  we  persuaded 
him  that  tho'  you  evidently  did  want  him  very  much  he  had 
better  come  to  us  and  go  to  you  some  other  time.  Today  our 
people  begin  to  come  ;  23  tonight  at  dinner,  and  crescendo  till  the 
ball  night  when  there  will  be  31.  The  weather  does  not  look 
prosperous  for  shooting,  but  the  Bowling  alley  is  finished.  •  ^fV 
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From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     December  13. 

.  .  .  Auberon  and  Dolly  come  with  three  children  tomorrow, 
and  Amy  has  been  out  walking.  I  think  if  you  and  Katie  could 
come  here  it  would  be  better  than  moving  23  souls  to  Panshanger, 
and  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  have  you.  I  hope  you  will  find 
out  if  Rome  has  fever  before  you  go,  for  you  must  remember  that 
the  fact  of  having  had  it  once  makes  you  more  susceptible.  All 
doctors  say  that.  Henry  says  Lord  Salisbury  will  come  home  l 
leaving  the  Russians  and  Turks  as  he  found  them  and  be  made  a 
Duke  in  imitation  of  Ripon  and  Abercorn.  It  is  what  we  always 
do  in  England.  We  certainly  are  a  very  magnificent  country  in 
comparison  to  all  others,  but  we  always  do  things  in  a  very  awk- 
ward way  ;  and  tho'  we  stand  a  head  higher  than  any  other 
country  we  always  seem  to  fail  in  all  our  negotiations.  Witness 
Crimea  when  the  French  thought  they  had  the  letter  and  we  were 
only  quite  ready  when  the  French  made  peace.  And  Alabama  !  ! 
Oh  dear,  and  yet  what  a  great  nation  we  are.  .  .  . 

1  Lord  Salisbury  left  England  on  November  20th  as  special  representative  at  the 
conference  of  the  Great  Powers.  He  visited  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome  ;  and  saw 
the  Due  Decazes,  Prince  Bismarck,  Count  Andrassy,  and  Signor  Melegari,  and  finally  went 
on  to  Constantinople.  The  conference  failed,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Powers 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Porte. 
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1877 
To  his  Mother. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     January  5,  1877. 

Dearest  Mammy  This  is  to  bid  you  good  bye.  We  are  off 
tomorrow  at  10  o'clock.  ...  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  that 
Henry  will  not  have  told  you  already ;  and  no  London  news 
except  that  Nesselrode  is  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Travellers  for 
saying  that  Dizzy  is  a  Canaille,  and  that  the  English  Army  was 
only  saved  from  being  driven  into  the  sea  in  the  Crimea  by  the 
French.  You  had  better  direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Rome  to 
II  Tempietto,  Piazza  Trinita  de'  Monti ;  and  I  hope  you  will  write 
as  often  as  you  can. 

Affec.ly  C. 

To  the  Same. 

Rome.     January  11,  1877. 

Here  we  are  safe  and  sound,  in  very  nice  apartments  in  the 
Via  Gregoriana,  No.  38,  which  is  our  address.  There  is  only  a 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  which  we  can  look  over,  so 
we  get  lots  of  sun.  Now  that  the  journey  is  over  I  am  really  very 
glad  to  be  here  ;  and  my  old  feelings  for  the  place  are  coming 
back.  Not  that  I  have  yet  been  out  except  to  dine  with  Katie's 
people  last  night.  Rome  seems  very  full  of  English  ;  and  we  are 
rather  afraid  that  we  may,  if  we  do  not  take  care,  drift  into  being 
dropt  in  upon  at  every  moment  of  the  day,  which  seems  to  be  the 
ordinary  state  of  things  in  this  quarter  of  the  town.  There  has 
been  great  excitement  about  a  man  appearing  suddenly  who 
called  himself  Lord  Rossmore.  He  took  in  the  Pagets  and  the 
whole  of  the  English,  and  hunted  and  dined  out  and  was  run 
after  by  the  mothers  of  all  the  young  ladies  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
swindler,  and  is  now  in  prison.  He  seems  to  have  had  particu- 
larly good  manners  and  to  be  very  clever  and  agreeable  and  to 
have  played  his  part  wonderfully  well.  We  passed  a  whole  day 
at  Florence  going  through  both  the  Galleries  and  walking  all  about 
the  old  part  of  the  town.  I  will  write  again  before  long. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     January  14. 

You  are  in  Rome  by  this  time  which  I  am  glad  of  ...  The 
floods  in  England  are  marvellous.  The  Illustrated  contains  a 
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series  of  pictures  too  deplorable  ;  and  the  Chain  Pier  at  East- 
bourne has  been  washed  away  and  the  one  at  Dover  also.  No  news. 
I  believe  every  one  is  drowned.  Fanny  says  Cannes  is  so  full 
and  so  fashionable  that  it  is  more  like  the  Morning  Post  than 
anything  else,  and  lovely  weather.  I  suppose  there  are  no  English 
in  Rome,  I  am  sure  there  are  none  in  England.  I  am  beginning  to 
get  rid  of  my  cold,  but  very  slowly ;  I  never  had  such  a  bad  one. 
I  think  Kingsley's  life  so  dull  it  makes  my  cold  worse.  Henry 
does  not  quite  agree  with  me.  I  wonder  if  you  will  .  .  . 

Shall  you  come  across  Count  and  Countess  Spencer  Cowper  ? 
and  are  they  at  Florence  or  are  they  at  Rome  ?  ?  ? 


From  the  Same. 

January  17. 

.  .  .  The  conference  looks  as  if  it  were  all  to  end  in  smoke. 
The  truth  is  Gortchakoff,  Sultan,  Dizzy,  Gladstone,  and  Auberon 
have  all  been  acting  charades  for  our  winter's  amusement,  but  I 
believe  I  am  wrong  to  include  Auberon  for  it  was  all  at  his  ex- 
pense and  he  was  much  hurt  at  me  and  made  me  a  touching  speech 
a  fortnight  ago  because  I  said  my  private  opinion  was  no  one 
cared  really  a  fig  about  the  matter,  that  it  was  a  fine  subject  for 
orators,  for  it  would  hurt  no  one,  but  that  it  would  end  in  Russian 
smoke  and  vapour.  Oh  dear !  think  if  I  had  been  a  Prophet ! 
The  atmosphere  has  been  so  dense  it  all  morally  and  physically 
wants  clearing.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  coming  home. 
Lord  and  Lady  Tavistock  are  supposed  to  be  at  Oakley.  .  .  . 
I  saw  Charles  Howard  who  lunched  with  me  but  he  was  as  ignorant 
and  dull  as  I  was. 


To  his  Mother. 

38  Via  Gregoriana,  Rome.     January  17,  1877. 

I  have  just  got  your  letter  ;  and  yesterday  we  got  one  from 
Florence  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Costanzi,  why  I  dont 
know.  Roden  was  staying  there  for  one  night  and  saw  it  and  sent 
it  on.  We  did  not  see  him  as  he  was  only  here  one  day  and  did  not 
know  we  were  here  till  just  as  he  was  starting  to  go  back  to  his 
yacht  where  he  left  poor  Sudley,  who  it  appears  is  a  very  bad 
sailor  and  always  miserable  on  board.  The  Spencer  Cowpers 
are  here  in  the  San  Theodore  apartments  near  the  Colonna  Palace, 
in  a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms  worthy  of  a  Prince.  The  English 
Ladies  are  all  in  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  visit  her  or  not,  but 
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she  goes  to  the  Pagets,  where  Lady  William  was  introduced  to 
her  the  night  before  last,  which  was  very  kind  of  Lady  W.  and 
for  which  Mrs.  S.  ought  to  be  very  grateful.  Our  apartments 
are  very  nice  and  I  have  taken  a  good  sized  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house  (in  addition  to  our  rooms  on  the  first  floor)  merely  for 
the  view  which  is  like  that  from  the  top  of  the  Pincio  and  commands 
the  whole  of  Rome.  On  the  intermediate  floor  is  poor  Mrs. 
Mackintosh  (the  beautiful  Miss  Graham)  who  has  just  lost  her 
husband  and  is  I  believe  in  despair.  She  is  here  with  Miss  Mack- 
intosh her  sister-in-law.  We  have  not  seen  them  except  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  carriage.  To  return  to  Mrs.  Spencer.  She 
rather  annoyed  us  by  asking  Madame  Altieri  to  ask  Katie  to  her 
ball.  Not  very  pleasant  to  enter  Roman  society  under  Mrs. 
S.'s  chaperonage  !  I  think  we  shall  manage  to  make  an  excuse  but 
it  is  not  easy.  Madame  Minghetti  (Camporeale  that  was)  has 
just  been  here  and  I  have  had  to  walk  her  half-way  home.  She 
is  a  nice  little  woman  tho'  rather  gushing.  She  has  fallen  despe- 
rately in  love  with  Katie  whom  she  thinks  like  a  beautiful  face 
on  an  Etruscan  vase.  Tonight  we  (at  all  events  /)  go  to  an  at 
home  at  Mrs.  Sartoris's  next  door.  It  will  remind  me  of  22  years 
ago  when  I  first  made  her  acquaintance  here  and  used  to  drop 
in  every  evening.  The  Morleys l  are  here  ;  He  in  great  force  and 
much  pleasanter  for  matrimony,  having  quite  lost  his  old  highty- 
tighty-ness  and  become  his  old  self.  She  rather  come  out  and 
chattering  a  great  deal,  and  grown  pretty.  .  .  .  They  seem  very 
happy  and  fond  of  one  another.  I  must  dress  for  dinner  at  the 
Tempietto,3  so  good  bye.  I  hope  I  am  legible  and  intelligible  but 
have  no  time  to  read  my  letter  over. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     January  22. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  amusing  letter  and  account  of  dear 
Rome.  What  a  charming  apartment  you  must  have  got  .  .  .  Oh 
how  I  laughed  at  Mrs.  Jessie  chaperoning  Katie  at  Princess  Altieri's  ! 
but  I  am  sadly  afraid  she  does  not  call  herself  Countess  Cowper 
Spencer  as  you  are  there,  or  wear  her  eagles  on  her  head.  What 
a  couple  !!!...  Do  you  still  mean  to  be  back  for  the  meeting. 
What  a  strange  story,  this  sudden  ending  to  the  Conference. 
Auberon  I  believe  has  forgotten  the  whole  thing  and  believes 
Russia  is  breathing  vengeance  quietly  at  home.  Any  how  it  is 

1  Earl  and  Countess  of  Motley. 

2  The  house  my  father  and  mother  occupied  looking  into  the  Trinita  de'  Monti. 
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like  a  scene  in  a  Pantomime,  and  every  one  looks  foolish  but  it  is 
lucky  it  is  every  one,  and  also  lucky  that  we  stopped  Dizzy  and 
Lord  Derby  from  fraternising  with  Midhat  Pasha,  but  we  shall 
soon  have  some  more  Bulgarian  riots  with  Lady  Strangford's 
death  and  impalement  to  avenge,  so  I  suppose  there  will  be  war. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  refers  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  County  Council : 

Private. 

20  Arlington  St.     February  13,  1877. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  received  your  communication  with 
a  heavy  heart,  gratifying  as  in  one  point  of  view  it  was.  The 
change  would  have  been  an  advantageous  one  as  far  as  the  Chair- 
manship was  concerned.  The  duties  would  have  been  performed  at 
least  as  well :  and  I  think  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Hert- 
ford would  have  been  gratified  that  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
rest  of  that  division  of  the  County  should  have  been  recognised 
in  your  person.  On  public  as  well  as  private  grounds,  therefore 
I  wished  for  it.  But  I  forgot  to  make  allowance  for  the  fact,  that 
though  it  is  easy  enough  to  fill  my  place,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
vacating  yours  :  and  filling  yours  is  evidently  no  easy  matter. 
I  think  the  best  course  will  be  to  suspend  my  resignation  for  the 
present,  until  you  have  secured  a  deputy  who  will  work  to  your 
satisfaction  and  that  of  the  Magistrates.  It  is  I  fear  inevitable 
that  I  should  be  frequently  absent :  and  that  absence  will  give 
you  the  opportunity  of  naming  the  most  efficient  man  and  accus- 
toming the  Court  and  public  to  his  acting  as  deputy.  If  this  mode 
of  proceeding  does  not  seem  to  you  objectionable,  I  will  give  a 
general  answer  to  the  Committee,  which  will  leave  the  formal 
arrangements  in  statu  quo  for  the  present. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

SALISBURY. 

To  his  Mother. 

Travellers  Club,  Pall  Mall.     February  21,  1877. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  very  bad  account  of  Lord  Northampton.  It 
is  not  easy  to  tell  exactly  how  he  is  and  whether  he  may  not  pick 
up  again  as  he  has  so  often  done.  But  I  fancy  that  this  time  he 
is  really  sinking  fast  and  that  we  may  at  any  moment  get  a  tele- 
gram to  say  that  all  is  over.  Lord  William  has  been  telegraphed 
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f or  !  ...  We  have  put  off  our  dinner  tonight.  You  will  see  the 
account  of  our  debate  l  last  night  in  the  paper,  if  you  care  about 
it.  Argyll  made  another  first  rate  speech.  Derby  a  rather  lame 
one.  Salisbury  very  good.  Granville  good,  and  Dizzy  the  most 
twaddly  prosy  rigmarole  I  ever  listened  to,  except  just  at  the  end 
when  he  rather  warmed  up.  I  kept  thinking  he  must  either  have 
had  a  stroke  or  be  under  the  influence  of  opium ;  but  Cardwell, 
whom  I  sat  next  to,  and  Ripon  whom  I  walked  home  with,  and 
everybody  else  who  knew  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  say  it  was 
not  very  different  from  what  they  remember  in  old  times.  I  sup- 
pose he  suited  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  cheers  with  which 
always  received  him  carried  it  off  and  made  it  sound  better  than 
it  does  in  our  calmer  more  critical  atmosphere.  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     March  6,  1877. 

As  you  go  to  London  next  week  and  as  I  have  to  go  to  Ashby 
for  the  funeral 2  on  Friday,  I  shall  not  pay  you  my  visit  at  Wrest. 
If  you  put  off  London  I  will  go  to  you  next  week.  There  is  nothing 
going  on  in  London.  I  was  up  there  yesterday  to  see  an  under 
Butler  and  buy  mourning,  and  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
I  thought  there  would  be  a  division  on  a  bill  of  Camperdown's 
which  I  promised  to  vote  for ;  but  it  collapsed.  You  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  that  the  report  about  the  gilt  statue  is  true  ! !  ! 3  What 
an  interesting  book  Wallace's  Russia  is,  I  suppose  you  have 
read  it.  If  you  ever  read  a  french  novel,  read  '  Jack.'  It  is 
about  a  little  boy  and  will  make  you  cry,  but  I  think  you  will 
like  it.  We  have  a  painful  disagreeable  time  before  us  at  Castle 
Ashby  where  we  go  on  Thursday  evening.  I  don't  know  anything 
I  dread  and  dislike  so  much  as  a  funeral.  It  reminds  one  of  so 
much  that  I  always  feel  as  if  I  could  hardly  get  through  it. 


1  Debate  on  the  Eastern  Question,  following  some  days  after  the  debate  on  the  Address. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  asked  for  security  for  reform  in  Turkey,  and  begged  for  a  guarantee 
from  the  Prime  Minister  (the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  in  favour  of  the  Christian  subjects. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  made  his  second  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  vindicating  the  Govern- 
ment policy  for  the  last  time,  which  was  afterwards  undertaken  by  Lord  Derby.     Reports 
became  prevalent  that  he  meditated  retiring ;    which  however  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing. 

2  Charles  third  Marquis  of  Northampton  (his  first  cousin  by  marriage  and  his  wife's 
uncle)  died  on  March  3. 

3  This  refers  to  a  gilt  statue  the  Duke  of  Bedford  put  up  to  his  wife,  at  Woburn. 
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To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     March  26,   1877. 

Katie  who  was  in  London  today  called  at  Amy's  house,  and 
heard  a  good  account  so  we  know  all  about  her.1  How  are  you  ? 
and  has  going  out  and  worry  and  bother  made  you  worse  ?  I  am 
sure  I  hope  not,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  anxious.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  an  end  of  all  chance  of  your  coming  here.  We 
have  got  old  Cheney,  tete-a-trois,  Henry  having  left  this  morning, 
and  Lady  Marian  not  having  turned  up ;  but  I  believe  he  goes 
tomorrow.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  old  chap  and  I  rather  like 
having  had  him.  .  .  .  Give  my  love  to  dear  old  Amy  and  many 
congratulations.  .  .  . 


To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     April  2,  1877. 

I  am  longing  to  hear  how  you  are.  I  shall  see  you  on  Friday 
and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  give  me  some  luncheon  as  I  am  obliged 
to  go  up  for  the  day.  Ettie  already  looks  better  for  country  air, 
and  has  got  quite  a  colour  in  her  little  pale  face.  We  had  our 
Quarter  Sessions  today  when  there  wras  not  much  business.  Salis- 
bury made  his  announcement  about  the  Chairmanship  and  con- 
tinues it  '  for  the  present '  as  he  says,  but  I  think  it  will  end  in 
his  going  on  indefinitely.  .  .<;wj 

From  his  Mother. 

4  St.  James's  Square.    April  3. 

...  I  am  really  much  better  the  last  3  days.  Amy  and  Dandy 
are  very  well.  We  had  100000  of  people  about  yesterday ;  Bank 
holiday,  and  Easter  Monday;  and  going  to  Amy  thro'  the  park, 
I  fell  in  with  Kenealy  and  thingomy  Orton  and  another  scoundrel 
called  Morris  or  something,  on  a  cab  surrounded  by  a  dirty  mob 
and  banners  and  men  on  horseback  who  had  been  parading 
thro'  the  town  and  park  Hurrahing  and  crying  Tichborne.  Oh 
dear !  Dear  Mr.  Renaud  writes  me  word  he  is  quite  worn  out 
with  the  unionists  who  are  very  strong  at  Flitton  and  want  to 
destroy  everything.  Alas,  alas.  Bedfordshire  is  very  dissent- 
ing and  all  go  against  the  Church.  It  is  the  fault  very  much 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  past ;  I  fear  also  John  Bunyan.  I  am 

1  Andrew  William,  born  March  23. 

Y2 
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so  sorry  to  be  half  a  dissenter  myself,  but  of  course  the  poor  people 
round  know  very  little  except  what  those  horrid  ignorant  ranting 
canting  men  who  are  too  unprincipled  to  get  on  in  any  profession 
and  therefore  turn  orators,  tell  them.  Which  is  and  always  was 
the  case  with  Chartists,  and  now  Unionists.  .  .  . 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     July  23. 

I  write  because  I  want  to  hear  from  you,  not  that  I  have 
anything  to  say.  Are  people  getting  afraid  of  the  Russians,  and 
will  Dizzy  get  his  45,000  men  ?  Lady  Derby  tells  me  no  one 
seems  to  care,  tho'  six  weeks  ago  they  were  terrified.  What 
strange  inert  people  the  Turkish  officers  seem  to  be.  The 
number  of  times  that  almost  any  European  nation  could  have 
got  the  better  of  the  Russians  crossing  the  Danube,  &c.,  that  they 
missed  ! l  At  the  same  time  when  one  has  anything  to  do  with 
a  war  like  this,  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  English  considering 
Truth  to  be  virtue  A  1,  for  what  a  dreadful  feeling  it  is  not  to  be 
able  to  believe  a  word  the  Russians  say,  from  the  Prince  to  the 
Peasant,  and  the  higher  they  are  as  to  rank  and  education  the 
less  one  believes  them.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  Priest  and  Abso- 
lution are  having  a  great  effect  on  the  people,  and  I  hope  the  timid 
Bishops  will  gain  strength.  Almost  all  the  Bishops  are  broad 
which  makes  them  '  reasonable  and  wide  and  charitable,'  and 
Priests  in  absolution  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  Shaftesburys  and 
Knoxes  and  Luthers.  I  am  sure  charity  has  no  business  in  the 
matter.  It  is  an  odious  business  and  very  very  anti  English. 
Of  course  silly  women  like  to  confess.  It  is  so  interesting  for 
silly  women  to  have  a  kind  man  to  guide  them.  Faugh  !!!.... 
I  suppose  you  will  have  people  at  Panshanger,  but  write  and  tell 
me. 

During  the  Parliamentary  session  Francis  spoke  upon  the 
Burial  Acts  Bill  and  the  Prison  Bill,  and  the  Servants  and 
Employers  Bill. 

1  In  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  the  Russians  had  up  to  this  time  been  entirely 
successful.  The  army  of  310,000  men  had  crossed  the  Danube  and  passed  over  the 
Balkans.  The  battles  of  Plevna  did  not  take  place  until  July  20  and  31,  when  they  had 
their  6rst  reverses  and  were  defeated  with  immense  loss. 
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From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     September  1. 

I  was  so  amused  at  your  £20  to  avoid  7  hours  of  your  name- 
sake.1 You  are  not  showy  and  extravagant,  but  .  .  .  you  ere 
luxurious,  and  I  always  feel  shabby  and  miserly  alongside  of  you. 
£20  !  !  I  confess  I  am  glad  you  are  in  Scotland  and  in  the  dear 
Reay. 

To  his  Mother. 

Reay  Forest,  Lairg.     September  2,  1877. 

Here  we  are  very  comfortable  and  happy.  A  capital  host  and 
hostess,  and  considerate  and  yet  letting  one  do  very  much  as  one 
likes.  I  have  been  out  three  days  and  got  a  stag  each  time. 
Katie  has  not  been  very  well  or  she  might  have  come  out  with 
me,  as  everyone  does  what  they  like.  Compton  Cavendish  came 
yesterday  and  is  as  you  may  imagine  in  a  very  trying  position. 
No  wonder  men  dislike  long  engagements.  Tell  Henry  that  I 
shall  be  at  Panshanger  on  Saturday.  I  wish  he  would  come  to  us 
for  the  following  week.  We  do  not  go  to  Wilton  till  the  16th. 
There  is  some  chance  of  this  place  being  let  next  year,  in  which 
case  I  think  I  should  very  likely  take  it  with  Brownlow  as  before. 

To  the  Same. 

Caledonian  Hotel,  Inverness.     September  6,  1877. 

Here  we  are  thus  far  on  our  journey.  It  already  feels  very 
hot  and  stuffy  after  the  Hills.  Write  to  me  at  Panshanger  from 
Malvern  to  say  where  I  am  to  direct.  ...  As  to  my  getting  to 
Dingwall  by  sea  ;  I  only  went  by  sea  to  Balmacarra,  opposite 
Skye,  and  then  got  across  by  Strome  Ferry  and  by  the  Skye 
Railroad  to  Dingwall.  The  trains  did  not  match  so  I  should  have 
had  to  wait  7  hours  and  driven  thirty  miles  in  the  dark  if  I  had 
not  been  extravagant.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Westminster  Hotel,  West  Malvern.     September  10. 

I  got  here  after  10  hours  journey  which  so  exhausted  my  body 
and  patience  that  I  feel  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  face  another 
smaller  journey  even  to  get  home  again.  Young  people  like  you 

1  '  Dingwall,'  one  of  his  titles.. 
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and  Katie  think  nothing  of  going  to  Lochmore  by  Iceland  and 
the  Shetlands,  but  for  old  people,  10  hours,  10  hours,  10  hours  !  !  ! 
This  is  a  lovely  place  with  a  charming  little  quiet  Hotel  where  the 
Landlady  cooks.  Lovely  view.  .  .  .  The  only  drawback  a  high 
Church  with  12  choristers  all  intoning  and  singing  horridly  out 
of  tune,  so  much  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  hide  my  face  and  scream 
inside  the  pages.  Independently  of  the  doctrine  I  do  so  dislike 
that  galloping  over  the  prayers  and  intoning  and  jabering  every- 
thing ;  such  ugly  tunes  !  !  so  irreverent.  .  .  .  Old  Water-cure 
Gully  and  Bravo  live  bang  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  side.  I 
must  hire  a  fly  and  go  and  see  Great  Malvern  and  Upper  Malvern. 
There  are  5  of  them  I  believe. 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     September  13,  1877. 

What  a  journey  you  had.  10  hours  !  as  bad  as  going  to 
Scotland.  As  you  have  given  up  Newby  perhaps  you  will  come 
here  earlier.  Here  we  are  settled  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  any 
length  of  time,  so  you  can  choose  your  own  day.  Henry  came 
yesterday.  We  were  much  intrigued  by  hearing  that  he  had  been 
seen  driving  about  with  a  Lady  in  a  dog  cart,  but  the  Lady  was 
only  Amy.  He  is  better  and  in  good  case  but  doubts  whether 
he  is  up  to  walking.  I  have  been  out  twice  after  the  partridges 
and  find  a  fan*  number  of  birds.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  over  to 
Brocket  and  have  got  Crumpledy  [a  name  they  gave  a  neighbour, 
Mr.  Home,  and  a  great  friend]  to  meet  me,  in  case  Henry  is  not 
able  to  go.  Katie  is  kept  indoors  by  a  cold  but  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  much.  Our  weather  is  showery  and  Autumnal.  Alas 
one  of  the  beeches  on  the  lawn  here — the  one  next  to  the  big  one — 
was  quite  dead  and  has  just  been  cut  down  ;  and  the  woodman 
tells  me  that  the  big  one  is  beginning  to  go  at  the  top  ;  and  when 
a  beech  once  begins  it  goes  very  quickly.  I  am  in  despair,  and 
would  much  prefer  a  wing  of  the  house  being  burnt  down.  I 
suppose  one  ought  not,  when  there  are  so  many  worse  evils  in 
life,  to  look  upon  the  loss  of  a  tree  as  a  real  calamity,  but  I  am 
very  low.  There  will  be  no  fine  trees  left  except  the  one  near 
the  dairy,  and  the  ground  near  that  was  cracked  and  shaken  in 
one  of  the  gales  not  long  ago.  Things  seem  once  more  at  a  stand- 
still in  Turkey.  Henry  does  not  write  as  I  am  writing  ;  but  both 
he  and  Katie  are  ready  to  fire  off  a  line  and  only  waiting  for  a 
decent  interval. 

We  have  squared  the  tops  of  the  12  pointed  windows  on 
the  terrace,  which  is  a  great  improvement. 
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To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     September  18,  1877. 

I  have  bought  Harden  for  £42,000.  It  is  an  enormous  price 
but  I  did  not  like  to  let  it  slip  thro'  my  fingers  and  I  really  believe 
it  would  be  worth  that  in  the  Market.  It  is  a  tremendous  thing 
having  it  and  now  I  really  do  not  want  ever  to  buy  another  acre. 
We  have  had  very  good  shooting.  Henry  and  I  got  50  brace 
yesterday,  and  Home  and  I  50  brace  on  Friday.  Henry  was 
very  tender  footed  and  had  to  give  up  at  half  past  4.  He  was 
afraid  last  night  that  it  had  brought  back  the  gout,  but  it  has 
fortunately  not  done  so.  What  a  strange  thing  this  war  is,  and 
how  deceived  everybody  was  about  the  Russians.  It  would  be 
too  dreadful  if  they  had  to  abandon  Bulgaria  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Turks  ;  but  I  can't  help  being  glad  at  their  not  finding 
the  task  such  an  easy  one  as  they  expected.  Tomorrow  we  all 
go  over  to  Brocket  for  a  school  tea  which  Henry  gives  to  Lems- 
ford  and  Ayot,  180  children,  and  on  Thursday  there  is  a  Harvest 
Home  and  a  Flower  show  at  Hertingfordbury.  We  are  leading 
as  quiet  and  humdrum  a  life  as  you  do  at  Wrest,  so  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  you  and  write  to  you  chiefly  to  tell  you  about  Marden. 
Katie  I  believe  wrote  you  a  long  letter  yesterday  and  I  am  afraid 
of  repeating  what  she  must  have  told  you.  I  will  write  again 
soon. 

From  his  Mother. 

West  Malvern.     September  21. 

How  good  you  all  are  to  me  !  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  memo- 
randum of  which  child  I  wrote  to  last,  so  as  not  to  make  you  all 
jealous.  .  .  .  Amy  writes  me  word  that  the  little  Duke  of  Norfolk 
marries  Lady  Flora  Hastings  which  I  am  very  glad  of  for  his 
Mother's  sake.  I  am  very  fond  of  him  and  hope  he  will  be  happy. 
Lady  Flora  became  a  Cat,  after  her  mother's  death,  and  has  lived 
very  much  with  the  Duchess  and  is  quite  a  sister  to  them  all  ... 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  answer,  for  he  is  a  dear  good  little 
man. 

...  I  am  like  you.  I  hate  the  idea  of  the  Turks  getting  the 
victory  on  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Principalities,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  dont  want  the  beastly  Emperor,  Czar,  and  Grand 
Dukes  to  have  their  own  way,  and  I  hate  the  Principalities.  Poor 
things  except  Montenegrin.  But  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  Circassians 
and  Cossacks,  are  counterparts.  What  a  horrid  war.  What  a 
shameful  blot  on  humanity.  How  dreadful  to  think  we  should 
live  through  such  a I  won't  say  more. 
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From  the  Same. 

West  Malvern.     September  26. 

My  time  is  slowly  approaching  towards  home.  ...  I  am 
homesick,  but  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  this  place  for  I  am 
wonderfully  well  and  strong.  Walk  better  than  I  have  done  for  50 
years  ;  sleep  and  eat  well  and  my  eyes  are  wonderfully  better.  .  .  . 
What  a  fool  and  an  idiot  McMahon  is.  I  take  the  French  story 
as  a  Farce  or  after  piece  to  the  horrid  Tragedy  in  the  East,  one 
don't  see  the  end  of  either. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     September  26,  1877. 

It  is  I  believe  my  turn  to  write.  We  are  jogging  along  much 
the  same  as  usual.  Henry  and  I  go  out  after  the  partridges  about 
3  times  a  week  and  have  pretty  good  sport.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  coming  here  so  soon.  Alas  !  I  had  a  letter 
from  Uncle  Spencer  today  saying  that  he  and  Jessie  are  coming 
to  England  in  a  week  and  are  going  to  Broadlands  ;  after  which 
if  we  like  to  ask  them  they  will  be  happy  to  come  here.  I  don't 
know  what  we  can  do,  but  at  any  rate  we  can  take  care  that  they 
don't  come  while  you  are  here.  His  letter  is  a  very  long  one,  and 
he  has  as  usual  met  everybody  and  heard  everything.  He  says 
great  fears  are  entertained  for  the  vintage  and  if  it  fails  7  million 
of  Frenchmen  will  be  affected,  so  we  shall  all  have  to  subscribe 
for  a  French  Famine  as  well  as  an  Indian.  The  Conservative 
Party  in  France  expect  to  gain  but  not  to  have  a  Majority.  They 
are  furious  with  the  English  Press,  and  as  usual  say  that  we  don't 
know  what  a  French  Radical  is.  A  friend  from  Rome  tells  him 
that  the  Pope  can't  live  many  weeks.  The  mysterious  mother 
of  Antonelli's  daughter  ]  is  supposed  to  be  Lady  Molesworth,  which 
you  may  believe  if  you  like.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  any  more 
of  Spencer's  gossip  as  the  post  is  going.  We  have  no  engagements 
except  that  I  am  going  to  Beauvale  for  an  agricultural  dinner. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  go  there  as  the  place  is  in  an  uproar  about  that 

1  This  refers  to  the  great  Antonelli  lawsuit,  in  which  the  Countess  Laura  Lambertini 
represented  herself  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Cardinal's,  and  claimed  from  the  heirs, 
who  were  his  three  brothers,  the  entire  property  bequeathed  by  his  Eminence  amounting 
to  some  forty  million  of  francs  (£1,600,000).  The  Countess  was  the  child  of  a  foreign  lady 
of  rank  whose  name  was  unknown,  but  who  was  said  to  be  still  living  and  married. 
At  the  end  of  this  '  cause  c61ebre  '  the  Court  reserved  judgment,  but  there  it  ended. 
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detestable  enclosure  of  Selston  Common,  which  I  have  always 
hated  but  which  Lady  Palmerston  and  Fox  [the  agent]  began, 
and  which  I  had  to  go  on  with.  They  have  been  having  monster 
meetings  and  pulling  down  the  railings.  The  thing  has  cost  me 
so  much  that  the  enclosures  allotted  to  me  will  only  just  repay 
me,  so  it  will  never  do  to  let  them  be  thrown  open.  Several  of 
the  rioters  are  being  had  up  before  the  magistrates  who  unfortu- 
nately are  a  very  foolish  lot.  Altogether  things  are  in  a  mess  and 
it  is  a  great  nuisance. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  Francis's  visit  to  Beauvale  on 
October  24  to  present  him  with  an  address  from  his  tenantry.  It 
was  signed  by  about  two  hundred  of  the  tenantry  and  was  pre- 
sented at  Beauvale  by  a  small  deputation.  He  made  the  following 
reply  : 

Gentlemen, — It  has  given  me  unexpected  pleasure  to  receive  this 
warm  and  spontaneous  proof  of  your  confidence  and  sympathy.  While 
my  friends  and  neighbours — those  whose  business  has  brought  them  into 
contact  with  me,  and  whose  knowledge  of  me  makes  their  opinion  worth 
having — express  themselves  as  you  have  done,  I  can  well  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  any  abuse  from  strangers,  and  any  passing  misconception 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  have  been  misinformed.  You  are  well  aware 
that  my  conduct  and  that  of  my  agent  has  been  perfectly  open  in  the 
whole  matter,  and  that  I  have  sought  nothing  but  what  I  am  legally  and 
justly  entitled  to.  We  have  been  much  misrepresented,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  it  is  only  for  a  very  short  time.  The  people  of  these  parts  may  be 
rather  impulsive  ;  but  they  possess  fine  generous  qualities  and  a  strong 
sense  of  what  is  fair,  and  I  am  confident  that  justice  will  eventually  be 
done  to  me.  I  must  again  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  cordial  address. 

At  the  Greasley  and  Selston  Agricultural  Society  Dinner 
Francis  took  the  chair.  After  other  toasts  he  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening  :  '  Success  to  the  Society,'  and  spoke  among 
other  subjects  upon  the  war.  It  was  a  good  speech  and  he  was 
complimented  upon  it  by  his  friends.  The  following  letter  from 
Lord  Arthur  Russell  is  one  of  those  he  kept : 

Dene  Park,  Tunbridge.     October  25,  1877. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent 
speech  on  the  Eastern  Question.  After  all  the  nonsense  one  has 
heard  in  Tory  speeches  of  the  big  boy  bullying  the  little  boy  and 
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that  sort  of  stuff,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  speech  full  of  truth  and 
commonsense.  I  hope  others  will  have  the  courage  to  follow 
your  example. 

Your's  truly, 

ARTHUR  RUSSELL. 

I  was  sorry  to  miss  meeting  Henry  at  Woburn,  instead  I  met 
Cardinal  Manning  who  appeared  at  dinner  in  his  red  stockings, 
which  had  not  been  seen  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  He 
felt  quite  at  home  in  '  The  Abbey.' 

Extracts  from  the  speech  at  Greasley. 

Referring  to  the  '  melancholy  satisfaction  that  though  we  are  not  very 
prosperous,  all  our  neighbours  throughout  the  world  were  in  a  worse 
condition,'  ...  he  said,  .  .  .  only  look  across  the  Channel  to  France, 
and  he  must  say  that  he  felt  uncommonly  glad  at  this  moment — and  he 
generally  said  so — that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  not  a  Frenchman. 
He  was  particularly  glad  that  he  was  not  a  French  conservative,  for  he 
thought  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  done  rather  a  violent  thing,  and 
having  had  recourse  to  a  certain  number  of  very  questionable  measures, 
and  yet  to  be  defeated  after  all  was  rather  ignominious.  We  could  not 
help  looking  on  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and  regret  that  so  gallant  a 
nation  as  the  French  should  be  in  continual  difficulties  which  they  seemed 
to  be  always  bringing  upon  themselves.  It  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  which 
could  not  be  eradicated  from  their  minds,  that  if  they  ever  had  anything 
like  a  free  constitutional  Government,  the  extreme  Liberals  whom  they 
allowed  to  be  a  very  small  number,  must  somehow  or  other,  by  some 
extraordinary  process,  manage  to  obtain  direction  of  everything.  It  was 
in  vain  that  they  saw  the  example  of  England  and  America  where  property, 
in  spite  of  Liberal  institutions  was  secure  ;  and  where  the  upper  classes 
were  not  in  danger  of  being  murdered.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in 
this  country  we  learned  200  years  ago  those  things  which  our  neighbours 
were  only  learning  now.  Again  if  we  looked  a  little  farther — where  every 
one  was  looking  now — at  the  seat  of  the  war  in  Turkey,  we  must  feel  very 
grateful  for  our  own  prosperity.  With  reference  to  this  war  everybody 
formed  his  own  opinion.  It  certainly  was  very  difficult  to  sympathise 
with  Russia  for  her  own  sake ;  and  when  we  considered  the  mean  way  in 
which  during  the  conflict  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians  she  tried 
to  get  out  of  the  treaty,  and  that  Russian  diplomats  had  generally  shown 
a  great  deal  of  treachery  and  trickery  in  attempting  to  get  any  advantage 
they  could,  it  prevented  us  from  feeling  so  cordially  towards  Russia  as 
we  otherwise  might  do.  Neither  could  we  see  a  country  struggling  as 
gallantly  as  Turkey  was  doing  without  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy. 
For  his  part  though  he  could  not  help  being  rather  glad  that  the  Russians 
did  not  find  their  work  so  easy  as  they  expected,  that  they  did  not  at  once 
march  to  Constantinople,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  making  very  great 
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progress  in  Asia  to  the  danger  of  our  Indian  dominions — yet  when  we 
considered  how  terrible  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey  if  Russia  were  driven  out,  and  if  these  provinces  were  reoccupied 
by  Mahomedans — what  wholesale  massacres  there  would  be,  and  what  a 
deplorable  Government  would  exist  for  a  long  time  to  come,  one  really  must 
wish  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  must  hope  that  the  Russians  in  the  end 
would  be  successful.  (Hear,  hear.)  Though  he  deplored  this  terrible  war 
which  was  going  on,  and  felt  as  much  as  anybody  how  awful  the  scenes 
were,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  wish  that  peace  should  be  concluded 
before  the  self-government  of  those  people  was  firmly  established. 
(Applause).  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     November  13,  1877. 

I  have  not  heard  of  you  since  you  left  us.  We  had  a  very 
successful  party,  at  least  I  thought  so.  The  people  seemed  to  fit 
in  and  enjoy  it.1  Henry  will  be  able  to  give  you  his  view.  We 
came  up  yesterday  partly  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  Mission, 
partly  to  see  the  last  of  the  Northamptons,  and  partly  that  Katie 
might  sit  to  Poynter  which  she  is  doing  at  this  moment.  It  is 
to  be  nearly  full  face  and  the  same  size  as  Watts's  one  of  me.  His 
studio  is  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  so  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity when  I  left  her  sitting  of  going  all  over  it.  I  had  forgotten 
or  not  known  how  many  interesting  things  they  have  got,  and  I  had 
not  seen  Spencer's  pictures  since  they  were  there.  They  do  not 
look  so  well  as  at  Althorp.  Is  Dolly  with  you  still  ?  If  so  I  think 
we  will  go  to  you  on  Thursday  for  two  nights.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  you  again. 

Affec.ly  C. 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     December  1,  1877. 

I  meant  to  have  written  by  the  post  today  but  some  how  or 
other  just  missed  it.  I  really  think  I  have  now  got  Marden  for 
£40,000  and  the  timber  at  a  valuation  probably  £4,000  more.  But 
you  had  better  keep  it  a  secret  for  with  such  slippery  people  one 
never  knows  whether  there  may  not  be  a  hitch.  De  Morgan,  my 
Nottinghamshire  enemy,  has  been  committed  to  prison  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  for  instigating  the  pulling  down  of  the  railings 
at  Selston  ;  as  you  will  see  in  the  law  intelligence  of  today's 

1  Shooting  party.  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  and  Lady  Sandwich,  Lord  and  Lady 
Brownlow,  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Gosselyn,  Bishop  of  St. 
Albans,  &c. 
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paper.  We  went  over  to  Hatfield  for  luncheon  on  Wednesday 
and  found  no  one  but  family.  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Salisbury 
who  says  that  McMahon  acted  entirely  on  his  own  hook  in  all 
this  business  and  that  Broglie,  from  whom  he  has  seen  several 
letters,  was  led  into  it  from  a  feeling  of  honour  that  he  ought  to 
support  the  Marshal.  He  did  not  of  course  let  out  much  about 
the  Eastern  business  but  /  think  is  still  Russian  ;  she  is  openly 
so.  I  thought  Derby's  speech  very  good.  We  had  a  great  meeting 
at  Hertford  on  Monday  to  start  a  Working  men's  Club.  It  was 
rather  lively  and  you  will  see  an  account  of  it  in  the  Hertford 
Mercury  if  you  care  to.  We  are  off  to  Longleat  on  Monday  till 
Friday  or  Saturday  when  we  return  here. 


To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     December  4,  1877. 

Very  bad  news  has  come  from  Florence.  Lady  William  is 
very  ill,  and  I  expect  every  moment  to  get  a  telegram  to  say  that 
all  is  over.  We  shall  very  likely  start  for  Paris  tomorrow  but 
all  our  plans  are  vague.  Katie  has  a  strong  wish  to  be  with  Minnie 
and  her  father  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  go,  tho' 
I  should  think  they  would  probably  come  straight  home  again. 
I  will  write  again  before  we  start  if  we  do  start. 


To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     December  4,  1877. 

I  wrote  in  a  great  hurry  just  to  catch  the  post.  A  telegram 
just  received  says  that  she  cannot  last  through  the  night  and  that 
they  leave  on  Thursday  morning,  so  we  have  decided  not  to  go. 
I  am  very  thankful  on  account  of  Katie  as  she  is  quite  knocked 
up,  and  I  don't  see  how  she  could  have  got  through  the  journey  ; 
and  yet  if  there  had  been  a  chance  of  finding  her  mother  alive  one 
could  not  have  stopped  her.  We  got  a  telegram  at  Longleat  this 
morning  while  we  were  dressing  saying  that  she  was  very  ill  and 
that  there  was  very  little  hope.  Then  another  two  hours  after 
saying  that  she  had  been  unconscious  for  12  hours,  but  no  suffering, 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  come.  .  .  .  She  was  a  good  woman,  and 
husband  and  children  will  all  miss  her  terribly.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  kindness  she  has  always  shown  to  me.  We  go  down 
to  Panshanger  as  soon  as  we  hear  that  all  is  over. 

P.S.   A  telegram  just  received  to  say  that  all  is  over. 
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From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     December  6. 

I  am  so  very  very  sorry  about  Lady  William.  She  was  always 
so  good  and  kind  to  me  in  every  way,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  her. 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  dear  Katie's  sorrow  for  she  is  a  real  child 
to  me.  What  a  sad  sad  world.  How  singular  !  Lady  Carnarvon, 
Lady  Lothian  and  Lady  William  all  within  a  year.  Katie  will 
be  better  when  she  has  seen  her  father  ;  but  it  seems  so  sad  that 
it  should  have  happened  so  soon  after  parting  from  her.  I  dare- 
say the  journey  was  too  much  for  her.  Write  me  a  line  when 
you  hear  anything  to  tell  me,  and  I  am  ready  and  happy  at  any 
moment  to  run  over  to  Katie  if  she  wants  me  for  anything.  I 
should  be  too  grateful  to  think  I  could  be  of  any  use. 


To  his  Mother. 

London.     December  10,  1877. 

They  all  arrived  safe  last  night  and  we  were  at  Piccadilly1  to 
meet  them.  Lord  William  in  a  very  simple  natural  state  ;  talking 
over  the  whole  thing  and  now  and  then  breaking  down  ;  but 
evidently  having  made  up  his  mind  to  find  as  much  to  do  as  he 
can  at  Castle  Ashby  and  not  to  allow  grief  to  interfere.  He 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  and  strongly  to  wish  that  I  should  go 
down  with  them,  which  I  am  therefore  going  to  do  this  afternoon. 
The  funeral  is  not  till  Friday  so  it  will  be  a  long  and  painful  week. 
Minnie  has  behaved  quite  admirably  never  thinking  of  herself, 
but  looks  very  ill ;  and  miserable  ;  and  so  does  poor  Willie.  The 
whole  family  most  united  and  devoted  to  one  another  without  an 
exception. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  Katie  having  got  them  all  back.  She 
has  borne  up  wonderfully  well.  The  illness  still  seems  rather 
strange,  nothing  either  to  do  with  diarrhoea  or  throat  which  were 
the  two  weak  points.  Violent  neuralgia  for  two  days  which  ended 
by  settling  in  the  heart.  Then  this  drowsy  unconsciousness  which 
for  more  than  four  hours  they  took  for  sound  healthy  sleep  and 
only  discovered  to  be  stupor  when  they  tried  to  rouse  her  in  order 
to  give  her  nourishment.  It  was  only  then  that  they  appear  to 
have  apprehended  any  danger,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  all 
hope  was  over,  tho'  she  lingered  24  hours.  She  seems  to  have 
been  full  of  life  and  with  greater  power  of  enjoyment  during  the 
last  fortnight  than  any  time  during  two  years,  and  tho'  no  one 

1  145  Piccadilly,  Lord  Northampton's  house. 
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could  have  looked  forward  to  her  living  more  than  a  few  years, 
it  really  did  seem  lately  as  if  she  had  taken  a  new  lease. 

On  the  15th  my  darling  mother  was  laid  to  rest,  and  Francis 
went  to  his  mother  directly  afterwards.  I  stayed  at  Castle  Ashby 
till  the  19th,  when  my  father,  sisters,  and  four  brothers  all  went 
over  to  Panshanger  with  me  and  joined  him  there,  and  we  all 
spent  Christmas  there  together.  They  all  left  for  Ashby  on 
the  29th,  and  Quarter  Sessions  were  on  the  31st. 


CHAPTER  XII 

1878 
To  his  Mother. 

Castle  Ashby,  Northampton.     January  7,  1878. 

Dearest  Mammy, — -I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  was  at 
Wrest  which  I  see  is  9  days  ago.  How  you  must  have  laughed 
at  the  new  Female  Indian  order  ! l  This  is  the  mysterious  egg 
that  the  Queen  and  Dizzy  have  been  hatching.  Is  it  not  worthy 
of  the  man  who  wrote  Lothair  !  What  jealousies  there  will  be 
in  the  Harems  of  the  different  Rajahs  as  to  which  wife  is  to  have 
it !  The  one  thing  one  always  hears  about  India  is  that  women 
are  nowhere  and  nothing,  and  tho'  it  may  be  quite  right  to  try 
to  improve  their  position  it  won't  be  done  by  such  a  ridiculous 
story  as  this.  I  am  longing  to  congratulate  Hat  and  Lady  Salis- 
bury on  their  new  ribands  and  stars.  What  a  time  to  choose  for 
Tomfoolery  in  a  country  which  has  not  even  yet  recovered  from 
such  an  awful  visitation  !  Now  that  I  have  poured  out  my  feelings 
on  the  subject  I  am  better.  I  hope  you  were  pleased  with  Car- 
narvon's speech.  What  delights  me  is  how  angry  it  has  made 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Daily  Telegraph.  I  wonder  if  Dizzy 
and  the  Queen  were  angry  or  whether  they  are  too  absorbed  in 
choosing  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  new  order.  Things  seem 
to  look  much  brighter  and  I  think  we  may  now  feel  pretty  safe. 
We  came  here  on  Saturday  and  I  daresay  shall  stay  till  the  meeting 
of  Parliament ;  when  I  shall  go  up  to  town  at  all  events  for  one 

1  Besides  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  (ten),  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  India  was  conferred  upon  eight  Indian  Maharanees,  and  upon  eighteen  English  ladies  all 
connected  with  India. 
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night,  and  as  much  longer  as  there  is  anything  interesting.  Willie 
has  just  left.  Poor  fellow  it  will  be  very  trying  for  him  to  be  at 
Rome  all  by  himself.  Charlie  and  Alwyne  went  with  him  to  London. 
I  don't  think  I  have  anything  to  tell  you.  I  hear  Houghton  is  to 
review  Lord  Melbourne's  Life  in  the  Fortnightly.  I  expect  the 
Book  today  ;  and  if  on  reading  it  I  feel  inspired,  I  think  of  writing 
to  some  other  Magazine  to  ask  if  they  will  put  in  an  article  on 
the  subject.  So  I  see  Lord  Ailesbury  is  dead.  ...  I  always  had 
a  kindly  feeling  for  him  for  old  recollections. 

Affec.ly  C. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     January  7. 

I  am  glad  that  Henry  saw  you  before  you  left.  He  tells  me 
that  you  want  him  to  go  to  you  in  Grosvenor  Square  for  the 
meeting,  which  amuses  me,  for  the  last  time  you  were  tete-a-tete 
was  when  you  had  the  mumps  in  Stanhope  St.  I  don't  think 
Lord  Carnarvon  would  have  made  that  strong  speech  if  he  had 
not  known  that  they  had  Dizzy  safe.  '  People  must  be  insane 
&c.  &c.'  but,  but ;  with  such  a  slippery  Jewish  Pedlar  one  can't 
be  too  careful.  Auberon  is  flying  about  the  country,  so  Dolly  and 
Co.  come  here  today.  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     January  8. 

I  must  write  to  tell  you  how  worthy  a  son  of  an  old  worthy 
mother  you  are  ;  and  how  delighted  I  am  at  the  proper  views  you 
take  of  this  beastly  Indian  question.  What  a  man  Dizzy  is  ... 
it  is  an  odd  thing,  but  when  I  was  young  I  had  the  strongest  desire 
to  have  an  order  and  ribbon,  and  when  the  Queen  first  came  to 
the  throne  I  asked  her  to  have  a  female  order  and  to  give  me  one, 
and  I  can  remember  her  words  *  No  I  won't.  You  have  quite 
enough  to  quarrel  about  without  that.'  She  was  17  years  old  and 
now  in  her  old  age  she  is  setting  all  the  Indian  wives  quarrelling 
instead  of  the  English  Ladies.  ...  I  always  said  Dizzy  thought 
*  Lothair '  the  Bible,  and  that  there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  the 
picture  of  his  thoughts  and  his  view  of  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.  Other  people  who  knew  much  better  than  I  said  it 
was  a  satire.  I  fancy  I  am  right  for  once.  I  hope  we  are  all  right 
now  ;  and  I  should  have  fancied  we  had  never  been  in  danger  of 
war  ;  if  Dolly  had  not  given  such  an  account  of  Lord  Carnarvon's 
face  and  manner  before  and  after  the  1st  Cabinet.  I  suppose 
there  was  really  some  danger  from  all  one  hears 
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From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     January  13. 

.  .  .  Henry  and  Everard  Primrose  are  here.  The  latter  is 
rather  a  prig,  and  asked  himself,  but  I  am  rather  fond  of  him. 
Henry  seems  to  have  been  rather  amused  at  Hatfield.  .  .  .  He 
says  that  Lord  Salisbury  looks  very  old  and  over-worked  but 
when  roused  looks  as  usual.  I  fancy  the  Jew  Pedlar  has  been 
within  the  8th  of  an  inch  of  having  his  own  way  and  we  at  war !  ! 
but  thank  God  the  last  cabinet  has  saved  us.  What  a  rascal  he 
is  !  I  can't  make  out  how  Peace  will  come.  The  Russians  I 
suppose  will  have  Adrianople.  I  see  there  is  an  idea  that  as  no 
power  can  have  Constantinople,  it  will  end  by  the  Turks  retiring 
to  Asia,  and  the  Greeks  becoming  again  Emperors  of  the  East  at 
Constantinople.  What  a  droll  farce  it  would  be  !  Are  you  not 
sorry  for  poor  old  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  has  made  a  fine  object 
in  History  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  his  unmitigated  love  of  Ladies 
he  would  be  a  fine  picture,  but  .  .  .  They  say  Humbert  is  as  bad 
in  that  respect,  and  unfortunately  not  popular  ;  and  Amadeus 
worse.  Oh  dear,  Oh  dear.  I  have  heard  from  Mary,  who  says  as 
if  Hat  had  gone  thro'  some  loss  or  operation,  '  Hat  bears  the  new 
Order  with  her  usual  calmness  and  courage.  She  says  if  she  wears 
a  blue  gown  of  the  same  colour  at  Court  it  will  not  be  seen.'  But 
I  am  afraid  there  is  a  bow  of  three  colours  !  !  !  Henry  says  Lord 
Northcote  evidently  likes  it.  Lucky.  Thank  God  you  were 
never  a  footman  in  India,  or  that  wretched  Katie  would  have  it. 

To  his  Mother. 

Castle  Ashby.     January  15,  1878. 

Your  account  of  Hat  amused  me  very  much.  The  Spectator 
has  an  article  which  quite  expresses  your  views.  I  am  off  to- 
morrow for  London,  and  dine  with  Lord  Granville  ;  which  I 
don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  know  the  rules  about  Mourning.  I  had  at  first  written  to 
refuse  ;  but  Katie  and  I,  after  talking  it  over,  thought  that  it 
would  not  matter,  and  I  want  to  pick  up  a  little  news  if  I  can.  I 
return  here  on  Friday  or  Saturday ;  and  if  you  will  have  us  on 
Monday  for  a  few  days,  we  will  pay  you  a  visit  on  our  way  to 
Panshanger — but  Katie  would  not  like  to  go  if  you  had  anyone 
there.  Poor  old  Victor  Emmanuel.  I  never  should  have  thought 
of  his  being  made  a  hero,  any  more  than  George  I.  or  George  II. 
or  anyone  else  who  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  minis- 
ters. If  I  hear  anything  interesting  in  London  I  will  write  to  you. 
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To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     February  1,  1878. 

Katie  has  written  to  you  ;  but  as  I  have  not  done  so  for  nearly 
a  week,  I  think  I  will  send  you  a  line  or  two.  I  know  nothing 
politically  except  what  we  all  see  in  the  papers.  I  think  the 
debate  dull ;  tho'  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement in  the  House.  What  can  they  want  the  money  for — 
except  as  a  vote  of  confidence  ?  I  found  a  meeting  at  Bedford 
at  7.30  in  the  evening,  so  I  stayed  for  it.  You  will  see  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Bedford  Times,  which  you  take  in,  and  which  will 
arrive  tomorrow,  but  as  the  Editor  took  a  leading  part  against  us 
and  proposed  a  Counter-resolution,  the  report  may  not  be  a  fair 
one.  There  was  great  excitement.  The  room  crowded  to  over- 
flowing and  a  very  noisy  minority  of  Tory  Roughs.  At  one  tune 
there  was  a  free  fight  for  ten  minutes,  and  a  drunken  butcher 
jumped  upon  the  platform  and  had  a  regular  scuffle  with  3  or  4 
respectable  peace  people  who  tried  to  collar  him  but  got  much 
the  worst  of  it.  We  carried  our  resolution  however  by  a  large 
majority,  and  as  Freddy  Leveson  would  say,  '  I  was  rather  pleased 
with  my  speech.'  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  danger  of  war 
now.  I  hope  and  believe  it  was  Dizzy's  last  desperate  kick  and 
that  he  will  now  be  sat  upon — but  it  is  a  ticklish  time  and  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  it  was  well  over.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
the  Russians  or  the  Turks  that  are  delaying  the  Armistice.  We 
go  to  town  on  Monday.  I  have  a  little  cold  which  has  kept  me  in- 
doors ;  but  it  is  better.  By  the  bye  how  is  your's  ? 

Extract  from  the  '  Bedfordshire  Times  and  Independent'  Feb.  2,  1878, 

On  Saturday  Evening  a  public  meeting,  convened  by  Mr.  Hurst, 
deputy  Mayor,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  rooms,  in  support  of  a  policy 
of  strict  neutrality  and  in  opposition  to  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  was 
about  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons.  Earl  Cowper  in  supporting  the 
resolution  said,  he  had  for  many  years  held  the  position  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  had  carefully  abstained  from  taking  any 
part  in  political  meetings.  But  there  were,  he  thought,  occasions  when 
one  must  break  silence,  and  he  should  be  unwilling  to  hold  any  office 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  tying  his  tongue  at  a  crisis  like  the  present. 
He  could  not  consider  this  a  political  meeting  ;  or  if  it  was  such,  he  could 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  party  meeting,  for  whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives, 
to  parody  the  words  of  another  nobleman,  '  we  are  liberals  if  you  please, 
or  Conservatives  if  you  please,  but  before  all  things  we  are  Englishmen,' 
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and  on  occasions  when  the  honour  and  interests  of  England  were  con- 
cerned, everyone  who  had  a  tongue  ought  to  use  it  when  he  was  conscious 
that  he  was  right.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  chairman  had  no  need  to  excuse 
himself  for  calling  this  meeting  ;  when  it  was  considered  that  a  few  hours 
ago  we  were  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  Avar,  it  was  quite  enough  to  justify 
him.  (Applause.)  No  one  could  deny  that  it  was  so.  If  we  sent  our  sailors 
to  the  Dardanelles  in  close  proximity  to  an  army  flushed  \vith  victory  and 
just  on  the  eve  of  concluding  a  prosperous  peace,  it  did  not  require  much 
imagination  to  suppose  that  a  collision  would  probably  have  happened  ; 
and  if  once  British  blood  were  shed  by  Russian  arms,  it  would  prove  a  very 
long  and  serious  business,  the  end  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  (pro- 
longed cheers).  Besides  if  a  man  like  Lord  Carnarvon  thought  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  government,  depend  upon  it  he  thought  it  was  a  very  serious 
matter  (cheers).  All  present  would  remember  that  once  before  the  same 
noble  Lord  had  left  his  party  at  a  critical  moment  (cheers  and  hisses). 
To  do  that  twice  was  not  a  thing  that  a  man  of  his  ability  and  feelings 
would  do  without  a  cause  (hisses  and  cheers) .  But  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
well  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  ;  and  from  his  retirement  from 
the  Cabinet  the  country  might  know  that  the  government  were  anxious 
for  war.  There  were  many  sensible  people,  he  would  admit,  who  six  months 
ago  thought  we  ought  to  go  to  war — a  policy  which  then  would  have  been 
wrong  ;  but  now,  to  go  to  war  at  the  last  moment,  when  Turkey  was 
beaten,  when  we  had  no  ally,  when  our  army  and  navy  were  on  a  peace 
footing,  would  have  been  little  short  of  criminal  (prolonged  applause). 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  danger  which  stared  us  in  the  face  on  Friday 
morning  was  happily  not  so  near  ;  but  could  they  feel  certain  there  would 
be  no  future  cause  for  alarm  ?  They  thought  themselves  safe  a  week  ago, 
but  woke  one  morning  and  found  it  was  not  so,  and  that  the  fleet  had  been 
ordered  to  the  Dardanelles,  though  ordered  back  again  at  the  last  moment. 
The  question  had  yet  to  pass  through  many  stages,  and  how  did  they  know 
that  a  Government  animated  by  so  very  strong  a  spirit  against  Russia  as 
our  Government  was,  and  attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  closing  of 
the  Dardanelles  as  they  did,  would  not  unless  they  wrere  prevented  find  an 
occasion  for  declaring  war,  particularly  as  the  peaceful  element  in  the 
Cabinet  had  been  taken  away  ?  (cheers).  This  therefore  was  a  time  for 
the  country  to  speak  out  (cheers  and  counter-cheers).  What  had  stopped 
the  action  which  the  Government  had  meditated  24  hours  ago  ?  They 
alleged  that  they  had  received  advice  from  the  East  that  circumstances 
were  altered,  and  they  were  bound  to  believe  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ;  but 
he  (Lord  Cowper)  thought  the  change  was  owing  not  so  much  to  what  the 
Government  had  heard  from  the  East,  as  to  what  they  heard  from  all 
parts  of  England,  what  they  had  heard  in  London  and  the  consternation 
which  they  saw  depicted  in  all  countenances. 

These  facts  in  reality  had  induced  them  to  alter  their  minds  (applause). 
In  ordinary  times  they  might  trust  the  House  of  Commons  to  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  people  ;  but  in  the  present  crisis  a  majority  in  that 
House  elected  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  was  prepared  to  support  the 
Government  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the  larger  proportion  of  their 
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constituents.  He  had  very  great  faith  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  rather 
Conservative  assembly,  inclined  to  support  a  Conservative  Government — 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  House  of  Lords  would  refuse  to  support 
any  policy  detrimental  to  the  country.  But  to  strengthen  its  hands  it 
must  be  backed  up  by  meetings  of  that  kind  ;  for  they  must  not  feel  that 
all  danger  was  over,  but  rather  keep  pressure  upon  the  Government  and 
try  to  keep  them  in  order  (enthusiastic  cheers). 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     February  4. 

I  am  very  sorry  you  have  had  a  cold,  but  I  don't  think  you 
missed  much,  as  far  as  Debate  goes.  Lowe  as  usual  made  a  clever 
and  Loweish  speech,  but  everyone  was  dull.  What  did  you  think 
of  Gladstone's  at  Oxford  ?  To  me  it  was  like  the  outbreaking 
of  a  young  man  of  25 — the  year  he  got  into  the  H.  of  C. — not 
the  least  like  an  Ex.  Prime.  I  got  yours  in  the  Bedford  paper 
and  liked  it  very  much.  I  see  you  had  '  tremendous  applause,' 
but  how  quarrelsome  they  were  !  !  I  wonder  what  Dizzy  wants 
with  6  millions  (for  he  is  sure  to  get  them).  Every  body  is  at 
peace,  and  he  won't  have  time  to  fit  out  an  army  superbly  dressed 
to  wait  behind  him,  and  what  else  can  he  want  ?  What  a  mounte- 
bank. .  .  . 

To  his  Mother. 

Castle  Ashby.     February  14,  1878. 

I  am  in  despair  about  Public  Matters.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  drifting  into  a  war,  and  for  no  real  cause  ;  only  on  account 
of  mistakes  on  both  sides,  and  tricky  conduct  on  the  part  of  Gort- 
schakoff.  Ought  we  to  have  sent  our  fleet,  even  tho'  Gladstone 
approved  of  it  ?  I  don't  know.  But  what  a  blunder  about  the 
firman  !  !  How  warlike  our  public  feeling  seems  to  be.  I  think 
on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  be  in  the  country  instead  of  in  the 
middle  of  all  the  contradictory  reports  in  London,  but  what  a 
painfully  anxious  moment.  Have  you  read  the  last  volume  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  deeply  interesting  with  its  account  of 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Cabinet  squabbles  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War.  Lord  John  Russell  comes  out  worse  than  ever. 
Prince  Albert  certainly  meddled  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  there 
is  a  Pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Manchester  Times  called  '  Crown 
and  Cabinet  '  which  has  made  a  great  sensation  and  is  supposed 
to  be  very  well  written.  It  will  make  the  Queen  very  angry  if  she 
sees  it.  I  have  not  got  my  copy  here  or  I  would  send  it  you  ;  but 

z  2 
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you  can  get  it  from  any  bookseller.  I  was  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  '  The  Prince  Consort '  by  having  to  send  it  back  to  Lady 
Marian.  It  was  from  the  Queen  with  her  own  name  written  in  it, 
Victoria  R.,  and  /.  which  means  of  course  Queen  and  Empress.  Tho' 
there  was  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
used  out  of  India  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  it  much  matters.  We 
stay  here  over  Sunday,  and  shall  soon  I  hope  settle  at  Panshanger, 
from  which  I  mean  to  try  to  do  London  like  all  my  city  neighbours. 
We  shall  come  and  look  you  up  before  long,  and  then  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  us.  If  you  hear  any  news  from  Lady  Derby  or  Dolly 
or  any  one  else  let  me  know. 


From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     February  15. 

I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you  when  your  letter  came.  I  am 
all  in  a  commotion.  The  Russians  are  such  proverbial  liars, 
rogues,  untruthful,  selfish,  tricky  people,  one  naturally  expects 
they  will  play  us  false,  but — They  have  lost  100,000  men.  They 
have  lost  all  the  gold  and  silver  they  ever  had.  They  live  upon 
paper,  so  like  a  boy  who  finds  a  plum  cake,  they  will  eat  it.  I  am 
so  old  and  foolish  and  ignorant,  that  I  have  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  take  the  Times's  view  of  things,  which  sounds  sensible 
and  reasonable,  and  is  not  violent,  or  blind  with  either  eye.  So 
perhaps  tho'  there  seems  danger  ahead,  we  mayn't  have  done 
wrong  to  secure  the  Straits.  Having  after  all  always  said  we 
should  ;  and  a  Vienna  paper  or  some  other  one  having  said  there 
was  a  talk  of  the  Russians  by  a  secret  treaty  having  bound  the 
Turks  to  give  up  three  iron-clads,  and  having  sent  for  sailors. 
The  question  is,  is  Russia  not  too  much  worn  out  to  begin  a  new 
war  ?  I  don't  understand  ;  what  book  did  you  not  finish  because 
it  belonged  to  Lady  Marian  ?  If  the  2nd  vol.  of  Prince  Consort 
I  can  lend  it  to  you.  I  am  at  present  finishing  Lord  Melbourne 
and  then  mean  to  attack  either  Prince  Consort  or  Lecky.  Either 
500  and  600  pages  and  so  heavy  they  require  3  arms  to  hold  them  ; 
and  I  have  only  2.  Henry  writes  but  don't  tell  me  any  news 
except  that  the  war  party  hold  their  heads  very  high,  and  we 
hold  ours  low  and  mourn.  Oh  !  I  could  cry.  I  have  seen  no  one 
since  you  were  here  but  I  am  unusually  well ;  walk  a  great  deal 
and  read  a  good  deal,  and  read  the  Times  diligently.  I  can't 
look  at  the  Daily  News,  and  find  as  I  grow  in  years  that  I  hate  the 
people  and  papers  that  do  not  agree  with  me.  You  will  be  glad 
every  now  and  then  to  be  among  the  multitude  who  are  stirring. 
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The  Republican  Dolly  don't  ever  write.     I  don't  know  what  she 
wanted.     The  fleet  to  sail  or  to  sleep  ?  .  .  . 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     February  21. 

I  send  this  to  C.  Ashby  and  not  to  Panshanger  as  Trethewy 
told  me  on  Wed.  last  that  you  were  not  gone  home.  ...  I  think 
we  shall  have  peace  now.  Dolly  has  been  at  Highclere,  where 
she  met  Forster  ;  and  says  they  were  all  in  a  state  at  the  fleet 
being  ordered  up  the  Dardanelles,  and  were  not  yet  quite  com- 
fortable—but— I  wonder — I  could  not  help  thinking  those  tricky 
Russians  were  not  quite  to  be  trusted,  but  then  certainly  Dizzy 
is  not.  What  curious  letters  those  are  from  Layard  in  the  last 
printed  despatches  !  and  how  could  they  send  such  a  violent  Turk 
to  Constantinople  at  such  a  time  instead  of  Henry  Elliot  who  was 
Russian  in  comparison  !  !  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  here  for  a  few 
days  ;  very  old  in  mind  and  body,  he  was  never  made  for  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  would  have  made  a  better  Lawyer  ;  going  out  with 
the  hounds  every  now  and  then.  Auberon  is  very  busy  and  I 
hear  from  a  private  hand  he  is  to  make  a  figure  in  Hyde  Park  next 
Sunday.  .  .  .  Poor  Henry  has  had  the  gout ;  and  had  not  Tip  or 
any  of  us  to  help  him,  but  he  hoped  to  get  out  today. 

Francis  made  two  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  March, 
viz.  :  upon  '  Railway  brakes,'  and  '  Casts  from  the  Antique.' 

On  June  7  we  went  for  a  tour  in  Holland,  accompanied  by  my 
father  and  sister  Minnie.  My  mother  had  only  been  dead  six 
months,  and  we  thought  the  change  of  scene  would  be  good  for 
my  father.  We  visited  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  The  Hague,  Delft, 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  ;  and  got  back  to  England 
on  the  20th. 

On  the  21st  Francis  attended  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  at  Willis'  Rooms, 
and  took  the  chair.  He  was  very  keen  about  the  society  and 
thought  it  was  much  wanted. 

On  the  24th  there  was  an  inspection  of  the  Volunteers  at 
Panshanger.  All  July  we  spent  in  London  excepting  every  Sunday 
at  home ;  and  occasionally  we  went  to  Wrest  and  Castle  Ashby. 
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To  his  Mother. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     July  11,  1878. 

Here  is  a  week  gone  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  suppose  you  are 
already  so  settled  down  at  Wrest  that  you  have  forgotten  that 
you  ever  left  it.  Was  not  your  breath  rather  taken  away  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Turkish  alliance  and  the  annexation  of 
Cyprus  ?  There  is  something  in  the  baldness  of  it  and  the  way  in 
which  the  Russians  have  been  outwitted,  or  apparently  outwitted, 
at  all  events  for  the  moment,  that  rather  dazzles  one,  but  I  don't 
think  it  will  bear  examination.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  bind  our  pos- 
terity to  fight  the  Russians  at  any  moment  that  may  suit  the  latter. 
We  make  ourselves  responsible  for  all  the  misgovernment  and 
oppression  of  Turkey  for  the  future.  Will  not  France  and  Italy 
insist  on  getting  something,  now  that  we  and  Austria  have  done 
so  ?  How  do  we  reconcile  our  virtuous  indignation  against  Russia 
for  hesitating  to  place  her  whole  treaty  with  Turkey  before  the 
Congress,  with  the  fact  that  we  were  ourselves  at  the  very  same 
time  preparing  a  secret  treaty  with  Turkey  ?  Can  it  be  constitu- 
tional to  take  such  a  tremendous  step  without  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament  ?  I  can't  help  writing  down  all  this  partly  for  the 
sake  of  arranging  my  own  thoughts  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  are  really  prepared  to  undertake  the  re-organization  of  the 
Turkish  provinces,  it  will  be  a  glorious  task,  and  we  shall  put  an 
end  to  an  immense  amount  of  human  misery.  At  all  events  Dizzy 
doesn't  allow  the  world  to  leave  off  talking  about  him.  I  dined 
with  Gladstone  last  night,  who  says  that  he  feels  quite  sure  that 
we  have  not  had  the  last  of  our  surprises,  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing still  in  store  for  us.  I  have  very  little  general  news  to  tell 
you.  I  met  Lady  Spencer  last  night ;  who  confirms  the  report  that 
the  Spencer  Cowpers  and  the  Manchesters  have  become  inseparable. 
Willie  has  come  back  very  thin  but  getting  on  well. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     July  11. 

Do  write  and  tell  me  what  people  think  of  Dizzy's  Coup  de 
Theatre  ?  Are  they  frightened  or  what  ?  one  comfort  is  that 
we  always  break  Treaties  ;  witness  that  of  Paris  after  the  Crimea  ; 
and  when  Dizzy  is  dead  we  sha'n't  think  it  necessary  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia  ;  but  I  want  to  hear  something  about  it.  I  feel  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  my  Clergy  can't  help  me.  I  am  better 
and  country  air  does  me  good  ;  and  walking.  But  alas  I  fell 
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down  2  days  ago  and  broke  my  shins  and  can't  walk  quite  as 
much  as  I  hope  to  do  in  a  day  or  two.  Dolly  only  went  yesterday. 
You  may  imagine  hi  what  a  violent  state  of  mind.  She  thinks 
of  giving  up  England  she  is  so  ashamed  of  her  species.  It  makes 
me  feel,  what  a  difference  age  makes  in  everything.  Pain,  Pleasure, 
and  Politics.  Three  very  important  P.s.  Pray  write. 


From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     July  12. 

Ferguson  and  I  and  Tottie  think  I  wrote  to  you  2  days  ago 
but  as  you  do  not  notice  it  I  suppose  I  did  not.  I  am  quite 
astounded  still  at  Cyprus  !  and  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being 
answerable  for  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Turks.  They  are 
not  the  best  of  subjects  or  pupils,  but  I  really  don't  think  any 
treaty  is  really  binding  and  France  and  Austria  would  have  joined 
us  to  prevent  Russia  from  attacking  Turkey  and  so  we  may  expect 
when  the  radicals  come  in  that  we  shall  throw  over  Turkey 
again — but — what  a  trickster  and  conjurer  Dizzy  is  ;  and  how 
happy  he  must  be  !  !  I  don't  quite  understand.  Are  Prince 
Albert  and  Stockmar  right,  and  has  Parliament  nothing  to  do  but 
with  home  affairs  ?  and  has  the  Queen  the  power  alone  of  ordering 
what  she  pleases  abroad  ?  Because,  no  one  has  asked  if  Parliament 
means  to  protect  Turkey.  And  if  the  House  of  Commons,  or  if 
after  a  dissolution  another  Parliament  refuses  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  Dolly  has  a  house  full  of 
Rads.  Lawson  and  Co.,  and  they  seem  to  think  that  the  Country 
will  be  delighted.  Write  again  some  day  to  your  affec.  and  solitary 
Mum. 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.    July  16. 

To  my  infinite  fright  the  Sydneys  and  Bessboroughs  have  pro- 
posed themselves  here  on  Sat.  29th.  You  and  Katie  don't  feel 
inclined  to  come  also,  do  you  ?  and  to  bring  Willie,  who  I  should 
be  so  glad  to  see  again ;  but  don't  come  if  it  bores  you.  What 
fools  the  Tories  are  going  to  make  of  themselves  today.  I  hope 
Dizzy  will  be  well  dressed  and  Monty  Corry  look  well  on  a  Fiery 
Arab  by  his  side.  I  have  no  patience  with  those  fools.  For 
after  all  no  one  knows  that  Cyprus  may  not  bring  great  troubles. 
Do  you  see  how  enchanted  the  local  papers  in  India  are  at  the 
Indians  peopling  Cyprus  ?  I  feel  the  whole  thing  beginning  at 
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the  Empress  of  India.  The  Imperial  Crown  ;  the  troops  brought 
over x ;  and  the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus,  is  a  long  Imperial  train  of 
romance  in  the  great  novelist's  brain  ;  and  we  are  to  pay  for  it. 
Eastern,  Eastern,  and  that  Jew  to  get  hold  of  the  poor  stupid 
John  Bulls.  How  sad  and  yet  how  droll !  .  .  . 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     July  17. 

...  I  am  so  much  amused  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Bessborough, 
who  evidently  hopes  Dizzy  will  go  mad  with  vanity  and  joy,  and 
that  he  and  Gladstone  will  be  shut  up  in  Hanwell  together  !  !  ! 
It  is  droll  to  be  72,  to  live  in  the  country  and  to  hear  how  mad 
every  one  is.  My  neighbour  Sir  G.  Osborn  is  as  mad  as  Dolly  and 
Auberon.  He  adores  Russia  and  wishes  her  to  have  all  Europe  if 
she  likes  it.  I  confess  I  hate  her  and  wish  to  stop  her,  but  I 
dread  the  Turks  being  sent  to  school  chez  nous.  Oh  !  dear  !  what 
a  foolish  place  London  is  !  Lady  Chesterfield,  Henry  Lennox  and 
H.  Chaplin  are  the  best  specimens  of  genteel  society. 

To  his  Mother. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     July  17,  1878. 

.  .  .  Our  letters  do  nothing  but  cross  each  other.  I  am 
afraid  Salisbury  cut  rather  a  poor  figure  yesterday.  You  see  in 
the  papers  that  they  never  mentioned  him  at  Dover  ;  and  Dizzy 
had  to  remind  them  that  he  was  there.  And  in  London  he  sat 
opposite  Dizzy  with  his  back  to  the  horses,  which  shocked  some 
people  very  much.  However  I  suppose  he  will  be  Prime  Minister 
whenever  Dizzy  retires  below. 

1  To  Malta. 

NOTE. — I  find  the  following  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  two  Plenipotentiaries  in 
England  on  their  return  from  Berlin  in  the  Annual  Register.  '  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his 
colleague  were  met  upon  their  return  home  by  the  usual  reception  ;  enthusiastic  by  some 
accounts,  lukewarm  by  others.  The  people  persisted  in  regarding  the  Premier  as  the 
sole  author  of  the  arrangements  by  which,  as  he  declared  from  his  window  in  Downing 
Street  to  the  populace,  in  a  phrase  which  became  historical,  he  had  brought  back  "  Peace 
with  Honour  "  to  his  Queen  and  country.  He  demanded,  however,  with  much  emphasis, 
at  Dover  and  in  London,  honours  for  Lord  Salisbury  equal  to  his  own,  and  insisted 
that  they  should  be  seated  in  the  same  carriage,  which  Lady  Abergavenny  had  offered 
to  him,  between  the  terminus  and  Downing  Street.  ...  In  a  private  audience  at 
Osbome,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  as  it  was  understood  that  he  preferred  to  remain, 
was  invested  by  the  Queen  with  the  Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  and 
the  remaining  Garter,  true  to  his  course,  he  obtained  for  his  colleague  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  '  (Annual  Register,  1878,  page  86). 
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To  the  Same. 

Reay  Forest,  Lairg,  Sutherland.     August  18,  1878. 

Here  we  are  by  ourselves.  The  Brownlows  arriving  on  Tuesday. 
We  had  a  glorious  day  yesterday  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  place 
with  a  view  of  Orkney  on  one  side  and  Lewis  on  the  other.  Katie 
came  out  with  me.  Today  is  more  showery.  Tomorrow  I  go  to 
sleep  at  Gobernisgach,  a  little  cottage  11  miles  off ;  and  stalk  my 
way  there  and  back.  Katie  stays  here.  I  don't  know  why  I 
tell  you  all  our  little  doings  except  that  I  have  nothing  else  to  write 
about  as  I  have  hardly  even  read  the  papers  since  I  left  Wrest. 
You  do  not  seem  to  know  more  about  Henry  than  I  do.  Has  he 
gone  abroad  and  what  address  has  he  left  ?  I  hope  he  will  come 
here  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Did  you  see  what  an  angry 
reply  my  little  letter  about  St.  Albans  Abbey  drew  from  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett.  It  was  rather  amusing  to  see  how  he  tried  to 
find  a  hole  to  pick  ;  but  I  don't  think  he  succeeded  to  any  extent. 
They  have  however  got  their  own  way  as  to  the  roof. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  him  was  written  just  before  he  left 
London  on  August  2. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times.' 

Sir, — As  you  have  inserted  Lord  Carnarvon's  excellent  letter  to 
Lord  Verulam  on  the  proposal  to  place  a  high-pitched  roof  on  St. 
Albans  Abbey,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  space  for  a  few  lines  on 
that  subject.  I  was  a  large  subscriber  to  the  fund  for  the  repair 
of  that  interesting  historical  monument,  and  I  feel,  as  do  many 
others,  that  our  money  was  drawn  from  us  under  false  pretences. 
We  were  told  that  the  tower  and  the  South  nave  wTere  actually 
falling  down,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  remainder,  if  not  looked 
to,  would  be  in  the  same  condition  ;  and  we  subscribed  in  order 
to  preserve  the  ancient  building  as  it  was,  not  to  transform  it 
into  what  certain  architects  consider  that  it  ought  to  be.  We 
Hertfordshire  men  are  many  of  us  likely  to  be  in  the  unfortunate 
and  absurd  position  of  seeing  our  beloved  Abbey,  the  greatest 
ornament  of  our  county,  irreparably  injured  by  injudicious 
restoration,  and  of  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  this  injury  is 
partly  paid  for  by  money  out  of  our  own  pockets.  Hoping  you 
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will  allow  me,  as  one  of  the  sufferers,  an  opportunity  through  your 
columns  of  at  least  protesting,  if  I  can  do  no  more, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

COWPER. 

To  his  Mother. 

Reay  Forest,  Lairg.     August  30,  1878. 

Here  we  are  much  as  usual.  Willie  Dickens  has  gone.  Charlie 
Compton  comes  tonight.  Old  Perry,  the  man  who  wants  to 
make  a  national  collection  of  Casts,  is  here  ;  and  Augustus  Paget, 
without  his  wife,  comes  on  Monday.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Colin 
Campbell  has  got  in  for  Argyllshire  by  a  large  majority.  Our 
weather  has  I  am  afraid  set  in  bad  ;  at  least  it  looks  very  like  it ; 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  out  today.  I  begin  to  feel  I 
shall  soon  be  in  want  of  a  book.  I  have  been  reading  Sullivan's 
'  New  Ireland,'  a  History  of  Ireland  for  the  last  40  years  which 
I  do  not  think  you  will  try,  tho'  it  is  very  amusingly  and  lightly 
written.  I  hope  you  got  Henry's  letter  safe  back  !  I  cannot 
yet  get  over  his  going  off  by  himself.  I  am  afraid  he  has  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  coming  here,  which  I  need  not  say  I  am  very 
sorry  for.  I  am  now  thinking  of  taking  a  stroll  to  keep  my  wind 
and  limbs  in  order  ;  and  here  comes  Katie  ready  equipped. 

To  the  Same. 

Reay  Forest.     September  27,  1878. 

What  a  dreadful  journey  for  poor  Henry.  You  do  not  mention 
anything  about  Amy  or  Dolly,  but  I  hear  through  Adelaide  and 
Alice  Gaisford  that  Amy  had  not  been  alarmed  ;  at  all  events 
was  none  the  worse.  I  did  not  even  read  the  paragraph.1  I 
have  several  letters,  chiefly  from  clergy  ;  which  would  gratify  your 
vanity  if  it  was  not  that  you  might  perhaps  feel  that  they  may 
have  thought  that  your  14  livings  had  descended  to  me.  '  Strong 
good  sense  united  with  unaffected  piety  '  is  the  general  character 
which  you  have  acquired.  .  .  . 

From  his  Mother. 

Newby,  Ripon.     September  29. 

I  am  very  much  amused  by  your  account  of  the  clerical  letters 
you  get  with  the  account  of  my  virtues.  I  had  one  the  other  day 

1  The   paragraph  announced  the  death  of   the  Dowager  Countess  Cowper.      It  wa* 
contradicted  in  the  papers  next  morning. 
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telling  me  he  was  glad  to  read  the  contradiction  of  the  report ; 
but  in  '  the  Hour  '  paper  he  had  read  more  praise  of  me  than  of 
most  of  the  nobility,  and  as  he  was  much  in  want  of  £6  he  begged 
I  would  send  it  to  him  !  I  am  afraid  that  all  the  praise  has  been 
spent  on  the  false  report ;  and  that  when  I  really  die  they  won't 
like  to  repeat  it,  but  seriously  it  has  been  an  infamous  trick.  .  .  . 
Dolly  was  at  Hurstbourne,  and  they  read  it  before  she  came  down 
and  discovered  all  about  Lady  Cooper  in  Eaton  Square  before  she 
heard  it.  Amy  got  it  and  my  letter  at  the  same  time  ;  and  Walter 
telegraphed  to  the  Times.  .  .  .  India  and  Cyprus  look  fishy  and 
we  may  see  Dizzy  tumble  !  !  !  !  !  Certainly  Russia  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  the  worse.  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  much  the  worse, 
and  India  not  a  bit  the  better,  as  far  as  Russian  Influence  !  and 
Cyprus  !  !  What  horrors  of  fever  and  malaria  and  miasma,  and  not 
a  corner  a  ship  can  step  into.  Oh  Dizzy,  you  could  make  the 
foolish  old  women  and  Tories  make  such  a  lovely  image  and  Doll 
of  you  and  fall  down  and  worship  you.  He  is  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  was  worshipped  till  he  became  a  beast  and  ate  grass,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  good  Tory  farmers  will  end  by  feeding 
Dizzy.  A  favourite  old  Bull  in  Windsor  Park  who  will  eat  out 
of  the  Queen's  own  hand.  The  whole  story  is  too  wonderful  to 
end  quietly.  I  wish  some  one  would  write  a  History  of  the  '  false 
John  Bull,'  an  operatic  copy  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  papers 
today  seem  to  think  Lord  Lytton  must  be  recalled.  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     October  7,  1878. 

Here  we  are  at  home  once  more,  and  it  as  hot  and  muggy  as 
when  we  left  2  months  ago.  We  had  a  most  brilliant  season  in  the 
way  of  sport,  110  stags  ;  and  much  heavier  than  has  ever  been 
known  before.1  I  suppose  you  are  now  at  Wrest  for  I  heard  that 
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the  train  from  Leeds  had  been  stopped  for  Lady  Cowper  at  Hitchin 
on  Saturday.  I  was  very  nearly  stopping  the  Scotch  express  at 
Welwyn  on  the  same  day  ;  in  which  case  we  should  have  made  a 
grand  effect  along  the  line.  When  are  you  likely  to  come  here  ? 
Your  new  rooms  are  quite  ready  and  look  beautiful.  Willie 
Compton  is  appointed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  to  go  off  in  a 
fortnight,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  family,  as  he  was  to 
have  been  in  London  at  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  winter.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  not  very  nice  Quarters,  particularly  just  now  when 
the  Russians  hate  us  more  than  usual.  Henry  is,  I  believe  with 
Dolly. 

On  October  14  Francis  attended  Quarter  Sessions,  and  was 
chairman  for  the  first  time. 

From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     October  8. 

I  am  glad  you  are  safe  home  again,  and  enjoyed  yourself  so 
much.  It  must  have  been  a  charming  life,  and  now  if  you  do  not 
again  catch  cold  at  Studley  and  spend  three  weeks  with  mustard 
poultices  at  night  and  snow  up  to  your  middle  sitting  in  water  and 
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shooting  ducks  in  snow-storms  all  day,  I  trust  you  will  be  a  strong 
and  healthy  man  all  winter.  What  a  place  Scotland  is  !  and  what 
blessings  Moors  and  Mountains  are,  and  what  curiously  invigorating 
air  it  is,  even  when  warm,  midgy  and  sultry.  I  came  back  last 
Wednesday  all  the  better  for  change  of  air  and  life.  I  had  begun 
to  feel  the  want  of  it,  for  I  had  been  here  since  the  8th  June.  I 
used  to  come  the  end  of  July  and  go  to  the  sea  in  Oct.  :  and  have  all 
my  life  moved  about  at  the  end  of  3  months,  and  I  fancy  one  wants 
it.  I  am  so  fond  of  this  place  and  of  my  occupations  and  flowers 
and  dogs  that  I  never  want  to  move  ;  but  it  is  bad  for  one.  I  was 
very  glad  to  go  to  dear  old  Newby,  and  Mary  was  quite  delighted 
to  have  me  and  to  show  me  her  church  &c.  .  .  .  Amy  has  got  into 
a  new  house  at  Southsea  ;  she  says  it  is  a  delightful  climate.  The 
Minotaur  will  not  be  ready  before  the  end  of  Nov.  : — Dolly  is  at 
Highclere  helping  Lord  Carnarvon  to  receive  some  company.  He 
is  better  and  hard  work  has  been  his  salvation.  What  curious 
Stirling  marriages.1  Lady  Clifden,  Duchess  M.  and  dear  old 
Norton.  How  some  women  fall  on  their  legs.  I  fancy  poor  Sir 
William  has  been  dreading  it  ever  since  his  wife  died.  How 
fashionable  it  is  for  handsome  women  to  marry  men  younger  than 
themselves. 

To  his  Mother. 

Castle  Ashby.     November  11,  1878. 

.  .  .  What  do  you  think  of  Dizzy's  speech  ?  I  wonder  what 
rectifying  our  frontier  means.  I  suppose  bagging  part  of  the 
Ameer's  territory  ;  and  we  have  evidently  driven  him  into  insulting 
us  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  so.  What  a  grand  honest 
highminded  policy  !  !  !  I  attended  the  Mayor's  dinner  at  Hertford 
on  Saturday  and  received  a  very  warm  welcome,  tho'  almost  every 
body  in  the  room  was  a  Tory.  We  go  home  tomorrow.  Write  to 
me  about  the  shooting. 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.    December  21,  1878. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  an  age  ;  but  you  have  not  written 
to  me  either  for  the  matter  of  that ;  not  that  I  wish  to  make  that 
an  excuse.  Our  party,3  I  think,  went  off  very  successfully.  The 
Sydneys  both  seemed  pleased  and  in  great  good  humour.  It  is 

1  Lady  Clifden  married  Colonel  Sir  Walter  G.  Stirling,  third  Baronet,  1875.  The 
Duchess  of  Montrose  married  W.  S.  Stirling  Crawfurd  of  Milton,  1876.  Mrs.  Norton 
(daughter  of  T.  Sheridan)  married  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  1877. 

'  The  second  shooting  party  included  the  Cheshams,  Mr.  Arthur  Balf  our,  Lord  de  Grey, 
Mr.  H.  Calcraft,  Lord  Northampton  and  Lady  M.  Compton,  besides  those  mentioned. 
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very  odd  how  they  came  never  to  have  been  here  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  I  knew  they  had  not  been  since  I  married  but 
forgot  that  they  had  not  been  before.  The  Baths  and  they  did 
very  well  together.  .  .  . 


1879 
To  his  Mother. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     February  13,  1879. 

Dearest  Mammy, — I  write  a  line  though  I  have  nothing 
particular  to  say.  No  one  knows  anything  but  what  is  in  the 
papers,1  and  no  real  news  can  come  for  a  fortnight ;  tho'  of  course 
the  full  particulars  of  the  last  news  will  be  here  very  soon.  Some 
people  say  that  the  Government  have  been  constantly  pressed  for 
more  troops  for  some  time  back,  tho'  Smith  2  stated  on  Tuesday 
that  Lord  Chelmsford  had  expressed  himself  satisfied  ;  and  Smith 
is  supposed  to  be  more  truthful  than  most  of  them.  Chelmsford 
is  very  much  blamed  too  for  advancing  into  such  a  country  in  three 
weak  columns  50  miles  apart.  I  suppose  he  despised  his  enemy 
too  much.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  detachment  seems  to 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  away  from  his  position.  Of 
course  one  may  hear  by  next  mail  that  the  colony  of  Natal  no 
longer  exists.  The  Horse  Guards  is  thronged  with  officers  volun- 
teering for  service,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  one  of  one's 
acquaintance  married  or  single  who  has  not  been  there.  Among 
the  rest  Downe  and  Reggy  Talbot ;  tho'  I  believe  their  wives 
don't  know  it.  I  enjoyed  my  dinner  at  Lord  Granville's  tho'  I 
did  not  pick  up  much  news.  All  your  friends  hoping  that  you 
will  come  up  before  Easter.  Affec.ly  C. 

To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     February  19,  1879. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  anything  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  sit  down 
to  write  you  a  line.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  in  the  papers  that 
Fred  Marshall  goes  out  in  command  of  the  cavalry  and  takes  Downe 
as  his  Aide-de-Camp.  Alwyne  was  in  hopes  of  being  taken  by 

1  Zulu  War.     The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Isandhlwana  reached  England  on  February 
11,  but  was  followed  by  that  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Borke's  Drift  by  a  handful  of  men 
under  Chard  and  Bromhead.     The  91st  Highlanders  and  the  60th  Rifles  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  the  19th ;   and  a  week  afterwards  a  force  of  8,500  men  got  under  way 
for  the  Cape. 

2  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
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Crealock  ;  but  there  was  another  man  who  had  the  first  offer. 
There  will  not  of  course  be  any  news  for  some  time.  Valletort l 
is  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain.  I  don't  think  he  much  likes  it,  but  I 
suppose  did  not  like  to  refuse. 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     March  2,  1879. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  some  time,  but  the  days  slip  away 
and  tho'  we  have  been  in  the  middle  of  everything  I  cannot  think 
of  much  to  tell  you.  We  have  had  two  very  successful  little 
dinners.  Katie  I  think  told  you  about  the  first ;  Downes, 
Duffer  ins  &c.  Duffer  in  is  more  charming  than  ever,  so  simple  and 
natural,  and  unaffectedly  pleased  at  his  success  and  general 
popularity.  Lady  Dufferin  very  much  improved  and  with  plenty 
to  say  for  herself.  Poor  Lady  Downe  trying  to  keep  up  as  well  as 
she  could,  but  evidently  very  low.  Still  in  spite  of  you  and  Katie, 
and  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  I  think  all  this  volunteering 
for  service  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and  is  one  among  many  proofs  of 
what  a  fine  nation  we  are,  and  how  much  better  than  our  own 
forefathers  or  than  any  other  country.  Our  second  dinner  was  the 
de  Vescis  and  Barings.  Minnie  and  Lord  N.  and  a  few  more. 
Lady  de  V.  looking  very  delicate.  The  Granvilles  have  taken  to  be 
at  home  four  nights  in  the  week.  I  have  only  been  once  and  found 
it  very  pleasant.  They  say  it  is  always  so  and  a  great  success. 
House  of  Commons  people  are  allowed  to  drop  in  without  dressing. 
What  a  delicious  change  in  the  weather.  One  is  really  able  to 
enjoy  the  country.  I  am  on  a  Committee  which  sits  twice  a  week, 
so  I  have  a  sort  of  reason  for  being  in  London,  but  there  is  not  much 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  no  one  thinks  much  of  the  Zulus.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  fault  of  Durnford  and  Pulleyn  for  moving  out 
of  their  camp.  This  is  the  only  thing  in  the  middle  of  all  the 
contradictions  in  the  different  accounts  that  seems  quite  clear. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  how  long  it  will  last,  but  I  think  the 
general  opinion  is  that  when  the  reinforcements  arrive  it  will  be 
soon  over.  We  go  back  to  Grosvenor  Sq.  tomorrow.  I  will  write 
again  soon. 

To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     March  8,  1879. 

We  have  not  gone  down  today,  tho'  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
in  the  Country  ;  and  we  have  got  a  dinner  tonight.  Lady  Ash- 
burton  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Marian,  Ripons,  Airlies  &c.  We 

1  The  Earl  of  Mount- Edgcumbe. 
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have  just  been  thrown  over  by  old  Charles  Howard  on  account  of 
Lady  Wensleydale,  so  we  are  a  man  short  and  I  must  go  and 
rummage  about  and  try  to  get  one.  We  dined  yesterday  with  the 
Bedfords  to  meet  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess.1  She  asked  a 
great  deal  after  you  and  sent  you  Many  Messages.  It  was  an 
awfully  stiff  party,  chiefly  from  the  chairs  in  the  drawingroom 
being  all  arranged  round  the  wall  like  a  ball  room  ;  and  from  a 
want  of  pleasant  women  ;  otherwise  with  old  Charles  Villiers, 
Dean  Stanley,  Freddy  Leveson  and  the  Duke  himself  it  ought  to 
have  done  very  well.  The  Duke  is  evidently  conscious  of  his 
unpopularity,  and  vexed  about  it,  tho'  he  tries  to  laugh  it  off  ;  and 
is  going  to  send  me  all  the  letters  which  have  been  written  in  the 
Bedford  paper  against  him  and  which  have  been  so  scrambled  for 
that  they  are  out  of  print.  He  certainly  is  very  pleasant ;  and 
when  I  see  him  I  don't  understand  all  I  hear  against  his  conduct 
either  in  his  family  or  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  He  tells  me  that 
two  millions  have  been  spent  upon  his  property  during  the  last 
40  years,  and  that  every  body  has  got  spoilt.  I  am  afraid  he  has 
rather  got  his  back  up  and  is  assuming  the  line,  '  If  this  is  to  be 
the  result  of  all  that  has  been  done,  I  won't  do  anything  more,' 
but  he  is  evidently  a  little  alarmed  about  Tavistock's  seat.  Do 
you  see  that  we  are  probably  in  for  another  little  war  ;  as  we  have 
sent  3  regiments  of  troops  to  Burmah.  We  have  not  had  a 
surprise  now  for  some  time  and  Dizzy  must  begin  to  want  to  let 
off  another  cracker.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square,  March  18,  1879. 

I  am  down  and  about  again  and  able  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  to  a  Club  ;  but  not  to  take  a  long  walk,  and  when  I 
knelt  down  just  now  without  thinking  I  found  my  knee  was  still 
very  tender.  I  fancy  I  have  had  a  lucky  escape  for  if  the  gout  gets 
well  into  the  knee  joint,  I  believe  the  pain  is  something  awful.  .  .  . 
We  have  a  dinner  tonight.  Granvilles,  Baths,  &c.  I  do  not  hear 
much  news.  If  you  don't  come — which  I  hope  you  will — I  will 
write  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     March  25,  1879. 

What  weather  !  Snow  and  icicles  and  North-East  wind  all 
over  again.  Yesterday  was  the  day  year  of  the  loss  of  the  *  Eury- 

1  Of  Germany. 
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dice  '  in  a  snow  storm,1  but  still  I  think  it's  unusual  at  this  time  of 
year.  I  hope  you  have  been  none  the  worse,  and  that  it  will  be 
better  before  you  come  to  London  on  Tuesday.  I  went  in  to  Lady 
Derby's  last  night  without  Katie  who  was  at  the  Monday  Pop. 
They  both  looked  so  glad  to  see  me  that  I  was  quite  pleased  at 
having  gone.  There  was  a  great  crowd  but  no  one  I  knew,  a  sort 
of  thing  that  very  often  happens  to  me  now,  and  as  I  have  no 
daughter  growing  up  will  I  suppose  never  be  remedied.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  big  dinner  to  mop  up  all  our  acquaintance  and  to 
show  off  our  new  room  ~  which  is  finished.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  will  come  off  before  Easter.  Another  great  fact  is  that  Katie's 
sitting  room  at  Panshanger  is  got  into.  I  am  going  to  Bedford  on 
Monday  to  take  the  Chair  at  a  Church  of  England  Temperance 
meeting.  No  news  but  what  is  in  the  papers. 

Letter  from  his  sister  Florence. 

Ashley  Arnewood  Farm,  Lymington.     April  1,  1879. 

Just  opened  your  letter.  Poor  dear  Uncle  Spencer.3  He 
looked  so  hale  and  hearty  when  I  saw  him  at  Broadlands  in  Nov. 
As  you  say  such  a  number  of  old  recollections  of  him  ;  and  accumu- 
lated acts  of  kindnesses !  I  shall  go  over  to  Bournemouth 
to  Aunt  Fanny,  in  case  she  is  alone  ;  as  it  might  be  a  relief  to  her 
to  talk  it  over.  But  I  daresay  Billy  went  to  her.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  writing. 

PS. — I  have  just  come  back  from  Bournemouth.  I  found 
Aunt  Fanny  had  received  the  news  this  morning,  had  been  very 
much  upset  by  it,  having  heard  nothing  for  a  fortnight,  when 
Jessie  had  written  to  say  he  had  had  Roman  fever  but  was  over- 
it  ;  so  she  attached  no  importance  to  it.  She  went  up  to  town 
early  this  morn  ;  and  is  in  Hertford  St.  till  Friday  if  you  wish  ta 
see  her. 

1  On  March  24, 1878,  H.M.S.  Eurydice,  a  training-ship  returning  from  a  winter's  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies,  was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall  of  most  furious  character,  capsized  and 
sunk.  Out  of  a  crew  of  250  men  and  boys,  besides  passengers,  Marines  and  others,  only 
two  men  were  saved.  She  was  christened  by  Lady  William  Compton,  mother  of  Lady 
Cowper.  There  was  Reason  for  believing  that  her  ports  on  both  sides  were  open. 

-  We  built  a  big  room  for  music  over  the  dining-room  at  8  Grosvenor  Square. 

3  The  Hon.  Charles  Spencer  Cowper,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Peter  Leopold 
Louis  Francis,  fifth  Earl  Cowper,  died  at  Albano  on  March  30.  He  had  been  attacked  by 
fever  at  Rome,  but  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  removed  to  a  villa  at  Albano,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  caught  cold  on  the  journey.  He  married  first,  in  1852,  Lady  Har- 
riette  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  and  widow  of  Alfred,  Count  d'Orsay.  She 
died  in  December  1860.  And,  secondly,  in  1871,  he  married  Jessie  Mary,  only  surviving 
child  of  Colonel  Clinton  M'Lean,  of  Newburgh,  New  York. 

2  A 
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From  his  Mother. 

4  St.  James's  Square.    May  1. 

I  am  much  better  and  literally  have  not  been  alone  one  minute 
today.  Fanny.  Ripon.  Amy  and  family.  Bobby.  Ronnie, 
interspersed  with  Ew  Ew  &c.  &c.  I  don't  think  I  heard  much. 
Certainly  no  news.  Bobby  looks  much  better  ;  and  says  that  in 
the  three  weeks  he  spent  at  Cannes  they  only  had  3  fine  days. 
Mrs.  Spencer  comes  to  London  for  some  time  and  means  to  go  from 
here  to  Poland  to  some  friends.  Fanny  thinks  she  may  have 
almost  £2,000  a  year  and  that  when  that  is  gone  will  have  nothing. 
She  is,  Bobby  says,  grown  hideous  and  her  eyes  are  bloodshot — 
and  says  she  is  very  miserable.  Auberon  is  come  and  he  and 
Dolly  will  be  joined  by  their  children  and  stay  on  here  for  a  month 
or  so.  Amy  goes  to  Scotland  next  week  ;  she  wants  a  change  so 
it  will  do  her  good. 

To  his  Mother. 

Panshanger.     June  1,  1879. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  yet ;  but  Katie  has  done  so  ;  so  you 
know  all  about  us.  Our  party  arrived  yesterday.  Percy  Wynd- 
hams,  Alice  Gaisford,  Lady  Marian,  and  Katie's  people,  the 
Elchos,  Calcraft,  R.  Brett,  Spencer  Lyttelton.  They  do  very  well 
together  tho'  two  Ladies,  Lady  Marian  and  Lady  Alice,  are  disabled 
by  bad  head-aches.  I  am  daily  mending  and  if  I  can  get  through 
tomorrow  shall  consider  myself  all  right.  At  present  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not.  Calcraft  has  just  come  from  Homburg, 
and  has  brought  one  of  Henry's  mots  which  has  become  famous. 
There  was  a  large  party  at  dinner  and  William  Harcourt  was 
chaffing  Henry  who  did  not  say  much.  Then  William  Harcourt 
began  telling  a  story  of  a  cat  walking  up  the  middle  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  asked  Henry  if  he  remembered  it.  '  Oh  yes  ' 
said  Henry,  '  and  I  remember  your  waiting  to  see  which  way  it 
jumped.'  It  has  cleared  up  so  we  shall  all  be  able  to  get  a  walk. 

I  gather  from  your  last  letter  that  Dolly  has  left  you,  tho'  you 
do  not  say  so. 

We  were  all  in  London  for  the  rest  of  the  season  and  there  are 
no  more  letters.  We  had  Sunday  parties  at  Panshanger  and 
entertained  in  London  a  good  deal.  Francis  spoke  in  the  House 
February  14,  March  17,  April  22,  and  July  10.  All  four  speeches 
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were  quite  short,  and  only  tend  to  show  that  he  was  trying  to  keep 
up  a  little  position  there  by  taking  an  interest  in  current  affairs. 
On  July  17  we  went  to  Vichy  accompanied  by  my  father. 

To  his   Mother. 

Villa  Henri,  Vichy.     July  21,  1879. 

Here  we  are  settled  down  in  our  lodgings  with  a  sitting  room 
about  as  big  as  your  washing  room,  but  in  a  nice  quiet  part  of  the 
town,  away  from  the  crowd  but  within  easy  distance  of  the  waters. 
There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  place  but  no  English.  I  think  the 
place  rather  nice  and  am  more  inclined  to  agree  with  you  than  with 
Dolly.  .  .  .  There  is  a  French  play  in  the  evening  to  which  we  are 
going  for  the  first  time  tonight.  The  time  will  probably  slip 
away  very  comfortably  ;  and  if  the  thing  does  no  good,  it  is  at  all 
events  not  likely  to  do  any  harm.  .  .  .  Herbert  Spencer  is  rather 
dull  and  George  Sand's  Life  rather  twaddly  ;  but  I  have  picked  up 
one  or  two  odds  and  ends  of  books  that  will  pull  me  through. 
What  a  mess  Hartington  seems  to  have  made  about  the  flogging 
question.  I  see  Henry  did  not  vote. 

Write  us  a  line  soon. 

To  the  Same. 

Vichy.     August  5,  1879. 

We  have  had  most  awfully  hot  weather  since  I  wrote.  I  had 
quite  forgotten  what  heat  was,  it  is  so  long  since  I  had  felt  it. 
Lying  down  with  all  the  windows  and  shutters  shut ;  because  the 
outside  air  was  too  hot  to  be  allowed  to  come  in,  and  simply 
perspiring.  This  was  our  existence  for  two  days.  Yesterday  was 
cooler  ;  but  today  it  is  beginning  again,  and  will  I  suppose  by 
tomorrow  be  as  bad  as  ever  ;  except  that  I  have  just  heard  a 
sound  that  may  be  thunder.  If  so  the  air  may  be  again  cleared. 
We  hope  to  get  away  by  Thursday  week  and  to  reach  London  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  and  go  down  for  a  day  or  two  to  Panshanger 
and  then  to  Wrest  for  a  few  days  and  then  to  Torloisk.  Lord  N. 
goes  on  Saturday  next,  having  nearly  done  his  cure  ;  happy  man. 
We  took  advantage  of  the  comparative  coolness  yesterday  to  drive 
to  a  Chateau  called  Busset  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  here. 
It  belongs  to  a  Count  de  Bourbon-Busset  in  whose  family  it  has 
been  since  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  It  is  in  a  magnificent  situation 
with  hills  and  woods  on  one  side,  and  looking  right  across  on  the 
other  over  the  Allier  and  flat  country  beyond  the  Puys-de-D6me 
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in  the  far  distance.  Most  of  it  is  old,  and  what  restorations 
there  are  have  been  very  well  done.  I  wonder  one  has  never 
heard  of  the  Count  de  Bourbon-Busset ;  a  real  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  broken  off  from  the  main  stem  before  they  became 
Kings  of  France.  The  father  of  the  present  man  was  one  of 
Napoleon's  Generals  ;  and  as  I  saw  a  print  of  the  Duke  de  Cham- 
bord,  I  suppose  this  man  is  a  Legitimist.  Here  comes  the  rain  in 
perfect  torrents.  It  has  already  cooled  the  air.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Torloisk,  Tobermory.     September  12,  1879. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  most  detestable  weather,  like  the 
old  days  at  Cluanie  ;  but  always  manage  to  get  out  and  do  some- 
thing. Katie  looks  much  better  and  has  quite  recovered  Vichy. 
Addy  has  gone  ;  and  Charlie  is  just  off.  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  my  news  from  here.  We  are  going  to  Studley  on  our 
way  home  and  leave  this  next  Wednesday.  I  am  much  interested 
in  Merivale  and  have  read  two  volumes,  the  4th  and  5th.  .  .  . 
What  nasty  news  from  Cabul.1  How  is  it  to  end  ?  Why  did  we 
not  leave  it  alone  !  as  I  suppose  everybody  says  now.  Are  we  to 
give  up  having  an  Envoy  or  to  garrison  the  country  ?  I  should 
think  the  news  would  put  an  end  to  any  immediate  dissolution. 

To  the  Same. 

Studley  Royal,  Ripon.     September  20,  1879. 

I  got  your  letter  this  morning.  Ripon  is  in  Harris  and  Oily 
went  to  London  this  morning.  There  is  no  one  now  but  Hat, 
Lady  Hobart  and  her  new  husband  having  also  gone  this  morning. 
Alwyne  is  ordered  off  to  join  his  regiment  the  10th  Hussars  at 
once,  as  they  go  to  the  front  again  ;  and  he  sails  on  Friday.  He 
will  probably  find  time  to  run  down  to  Panshanger  before  he 
goes  or  we  will  run  up  to  London  to  bid  him  good  bye.  Hartington 
seems  to  have  made  a  first-rate  speech  last  night.  I  advise  you  to 
read  it.  The  more  I  think  of  this  Afghan  thing  the  worse  it  seems. 

1  This  refers  to  the  siege  of  the  Residency  at  Cabul  occupied  by  the  Resident,  Sir  L. 
Cavagnari,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Peshawur  and  who  had  charge  of  the  Khaiber  pass 
for  many  years.  With  him  were  Mr.  Jenkins,  his  secretary,  Dr.  Kelly,  his  surgeon,  and 
Lieutenant  Hamilton  in  command  of  the  escort,  which  consisted  of  twenty-six  troopers 
and  fifty  infantry  of  the  famous  corps  of  '  Guides.'  After  many  brave  charges  the  efforts 
of  the  besiegers  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings  succeeded.  The  surviving  defenders  rushed  out 
and  perished  fighting  to  a  man.  The  '  end  '  was  that  General  Roberts  commanding  the 
'  Cabul  Field  force  '  advanced  upon  Cabul,  and  after  a  successful  attack  in  which  the  High- 
landers and  Goorkhas  under  General  Baker  and  Major  White  stormed  the  heights  and 
routed  the  enemy,  General  Roberts  made  his  formal  entry  into  Cabul  on  October  12. 
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To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     October  2,  1879. 

Have  you  yet  fixed  your  plans  for  going  to  the  sea?  We  are 
going  to  Woburn  on  Tuesday  ;  and  if  you  are  still  at  Wrest,  will  go 
over  to  you  in  the  morning  and  spend  the  day  with  you  and  drive 
over  to  Woburn  in  the  afternoon.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  place 
and  the  pictures  and  I  believe  we  are  to  have  Manning  and  Lord 
Lyons  ;  I  do  not  know  who  else.  .  .  . 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     October  17,  1879. 

I  have  behaved  very  ill  about  writing,  but  whenever  I  was 
going  to  do  so  I  found  that  Katie  had  forestalled  me.  ...  I  was  at 
Quarter  Sessions  yesterday  but  did  not  pick  up  any  local  news. 
On  Monday  we  go  to  Beauvale  where  I  have  an  Agricultural  Dinner 
on  Tuesday.  ...  I  hope  Lowestoft  is  a  success.  I  have  just  got 
the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  and  see  there  is  an  article  on  Froude's 
'  Caesar '  in  both  of  them.  The  one  in  the  Quarterly  looks  inter- 
esting ;  standing  up  for  old  Pompey,  which  I  am  rather  glad  of  as  I 
always  rather  liked  him,  tho'  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  big  enough  for 
his  place. 

To  the  Same. 

Panshanger.     October  19,  1879. 

As  you  seem  to  like  getting  a  letter  I  write  again.  I  finished 
the  Article  on  Froude  in  the  Quarterly  and  I  think  it  quite  excel- 
lent, saying  just  what  I  should  have  liked  to  have  said  myself, 
but  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Anything  that 
deals  a  blow  at  that  detestable  Caesarean  School  which  is  begin- 
ning to  lift  up  its  ugly  head  amongst  us  is  a  public  benefaction. 
I  did  not  think  much  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech.1  .  .  . 

1880. 
To  his  Mother. 

House  of  Lords.     February  19,  1880. 

My  dearest  Mammy, — I  have  not  written  to  you  since  we  left 
Wrest ;  nor  heard  from  you.  We  have  been  dining  out  and  giving 
dinners  and  last  night  we  had  a  '  tail '  which  was  very  successful. 

1  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
defended  the  Ministerial  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  from  the  many  attacks  made 
upon  it. 
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Most  of  the  people  came  who  were  asked,  and  our  new  room  looked 
very  pretty.  Katie  has  gone  off  to  Panshanger  or  rather  to 
Hertingfordbury  for  the  day  to  attend  a  Committee  about  the  pro- 
posed Exhibition  at  Hertford.  So  the  poor  Czar  has  had  another 
escape.  The  last  story  at  the  Clubs  is  that  these  explosions  are 
all  got  up  by  himself  and  his  police,  in  order  to  make  an  excuse 
for  repressive  measures.  I  hope  to  go  down  to  Wrest  before  long 
and  to  get  a  day  or  two  hunting  as  our  dinner  invitations  have 
nearly  come  to  an  end.  I  called  at  Amy's  this  afternoon  and  she 
is  going  on  well.1  Walter  went  off  again  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Affect.ly  C. 

He  made  a  short  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  27 
about  the  '  Casts  from  the  Antique.' 

To  the  Same. 

8  Grosvenor  Square.     March  14,  1880. 

Here  I  am  downstairs  again  in  the  drawing-room,  but  only 
able  to  crawl  along  with  a  stick,  and  with  my  throat  still  sore  and 
my  voice  weak  and  my  cough  not  gone.  I  have  had,  as  you  know, 
a  pretty  sharp  bout.  First  of  all  a  heavy  cold  with  congestion  at 
the  back  of  one  lung,  which  however  past  off  very  quickly.  Then 
gout  first  in  the  left  ankle  and  then  in  the  right ;  besides  twinges 
and  threatenings  in  five  other  joints.  I  hope  however  that  it  is 
now  virtually  over  and  that  I  have  only  got  to  pick  up.  So  much 
for  me.  Now  for  you.  I  wish  by  the  way  that  you  would  copy 
my  example  in  writing  full  details  about  yourself.  I  can't  say  how 
sorry  I  am  about  your  tiresome  long  attacks.  What  bores  me  most 
is  the  weakness  in  your  eyes  as  I  know  how  dependent  you  are  upon 
your  book.  Also  I  am  bothered  at  feeling  sure  that  you  will  be 
imprudent  as  soon  as  you  are  allowed  to  go  out  again,  and  walk 
further  than  you  ought  and  then  sit  down  in  a  state  of  perspiration 
and  get  your  cold  back.  I  hope  however  that  my  gout  makes  me 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  things  and  that  after  all  you  may  perhaps  be 
careful.  I  am  very  glad  Henry  has  got  no  contest.  It  would  have 
been  sheer  madness.  I  suppose  the  odds  are  in  favour  of  the  Gov. 
having  a  good  majority  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  considering 
every  thing  this  is  not  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  I  agree 
with  you  that  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Gladstone  was  beat. 

1  She  had  been  confined  of  a  daughter  on  the  15th.     '  Margaret  Mary.' 
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From  his  Mother. 

Wrest  Park.     March  18. 

I  am  so  glad  to  hear  from  Henry  that  you  are  really  better. 
You  have  had  a  very  sharp  attack.  /  am  better ;  but  what  with 
cold  and  one  thing  and  another  have  been  very  poorly,  and  my 
eyes  so  weak  that  I  could  not  read  which  is  always  an  illness  of 
itself  to  me  and  made  me  feel  if  I  am  really  to  lose  my  sight  I  think 
I  should  die.  People  do  live  who  seemed  to  require  sight  as  much 
as  me  (Old  Aunt  de  Grey  for  instance),  and  did  not  die,  so  I 
suppose  I  should  not.  One  dreadful  thing  I  have  which  others 
have  not,  that  is  Miss  Henson.1  Oh  what  a  woman  !  Her  passion 
for  the  news  part  of  the  newspaper  is  so  extraordinary  and  the  way 
she  knows  every  body  who  dines,  has  dined  and  will  dine  with  the 
Queen  ;  and  who  every  Great  Grand  son  of  every  little  Grand 
Duke  marries  is  enough  to  kill  you.  She  has  read  extensively  but 
all  in  that  way  and  talks,  whistles,  screams,  one  dead.  If  ever  you 
can  find  out  this  puzzle  as  to  pages  and  can  read  this  horrid  hand 
you  will  be  very  clever. 

From  the  Same. 

Wrest  Park.     March  30. 

Fanny's  death  was  a  great  relief  to  me  as  well  as  a  great  sorrow. 
She  never  could  have  borne  London  after  losing  Bobby,  and  she 
hated  the  country.  By  all  accounts  her  happiness  was  very 
surprising  the  last  10  days.  Thank  God  for  it.  I  suppose  William 
and  Jenny  will  come  home.  They  say  she  looks  very  worn  and 
tired.  I  think  of  going  to  Brocket  on  my  way  to  London,  for  I 
have  been  so  long  here,  I  begin  to  think  I  want  a  change,  and  yet 
don't  want  to  go  to  London  when  it  is  empty.  My  cold  is  really 
gone  at  last ;  tho'  I  am  still  weak  and  blind.  I  have  got  Miss 
Yates,  as  dear  Katie  knows,  and  we  have  read  some  books  and  go 
on  admirably.  I  wish  she  could  teach  me  to  write,  for  I  am  afraid 
you  will  not  be  able  to  read  a  word  of  my  letter. 

The  handwriting  of  these  last  letters  is  nearly  illegible.  Miss 
Yates  was  a  lady  I  found  for  her  to  read  aloud.  She  asked  me 
to  get  her  some  one,  which  was  a  great  responsibility ;  but  during 
the  time  she  kept  her  she  liked  her,  and  allowed  her  to  read  to 
her  for  many  hours  a  day.  There  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  at  this  time  Lady  Cowper  was  failing  in  health,  which  was 
a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  us  both. 

1  Governess  to  Ettie  Fane. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

IRELAND 

AT  the  end  of  the  last  year  the  Government  was  moving  to  its 

doom  ;    and  the  chief  members  of  the  Liberal  party  were  deeply 

concerned  with  the  question  of  who  should  be  their  Prime  Minister. 

Lord  Hartington,  who  was  leading  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  Lord  Granville,  who  was  doing  the  same  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  were  in  constant  communication  respecting  the 

succession  ;   and  both,  as  well  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  (who  seems  to 

have  been  in  their  counsels),  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  being 

asked  to  resume  his  position  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

and  so  to  become  the  natural  successor  to  the  Prime  Ministership 

whenever  the  Conservative  Government  fell.     This  is  how  matters 

stood  on  March  8,  when  the  announcement  of  the  dissolution  was 

made  in  both  Houses.      The  newspapers  of  the  9th  contained  the 

well-known  manifesto  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 

in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Maryborough,  Viceroy  of 

Ireland.     The  business  in  both  Houses  went  on  till  the  19th,  but 

Lord  Hartington's  election  contest  began  on  the  13th,  and  Mr. 

Gladstone  set  out  for  his  Midlothian    campaign    on    March    16. 

During  the  week  of  the  31st  the  Conservative  majority  was  swept 

away  ;    and  the  250  Liberals,  351   Conservatives  and  51  Home 

Rulers  were  changed  into  349  Liberals,   243  Conservatives  and 

60  Home  Rulers.     One  question  immediately  took  precedence  of 

all    others.     Whether   Mr.    Gladstone,    Lord    Granville,  or   Lord 

Hartington  was  to  be  Prime  Minister.     The  Queen  was  absent  on 

the  Continent ;    and  for  ten  days,  pending  Her  Majesty's  return, 

the  Press  were  busily  engaged  in  advocating  the  various  claims  of 

the   three    Ministers.      On   April   22    Lord   Hartington  was  sent 

for  by  Her  Majesty.     Next  day  he  and  Lord  Granville  had  an 

audience  of  the  Queen  together,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent  for ; 
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and  the  next  night  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
undertaken  to  form  a  Ministry  as  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  then  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

He  at  once  offered  the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord  Granville,  who 
accepted  it.  Lord  Hartington  was  given  India  ;  and  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  (with  whom  Francis  was  destined  to  be 
associated  for  two  years)  became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Meanwhile  we  were  living  quietly  at  Panshanger.  Quarter  Sessions 
took  place  on  April  5.  We  paid  a  visit  to  Castle  Ashby,  and 
one  to  Henry  Cowper  at  Brocket,  and  had  a  party  at  home  for  a 
village  concert ;  then  we  remained  on  there  alone.  On  the  29th 
we  returned  from  cutting  and  clearing  wood  near  the  kitchen- 
garden,  very  hot  and  very  dirty,  and  found  a  messenger  waiting 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  letter  offering  Francis  the  post  of  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  We  sat  down  in  the  library  and  looked  at  one  another  ; 
and  he  said  after  a  deep  sigh  that  of  course  he  should  decline  it.  I 
can't  recall  the  actual  conversation,  but  I  urged  that  he  had 
always  wanted  office,  and  that,  though  it  was  not  what  he  would 
have  chosen,  he  would  be  wrong  to  throw  away  such  a  chance  ; 
and  I  said,  accept  now  and  think  about  it  afterwards.  He  was 
also  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  thought  that  he  would  serve  under 
a  man  who  had  the  highest  reputation  at  that  moment  for  ability  ; 
and  who  had  made  a  great  name  for  himself  in  connection  with 
education.  Finally,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  accept  the  place,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair  when  he 
had  written  his  letter  with  a  groan  of  almost  despair.  We  often 
wondered  in  the  days  to  come  whether  the  decision  he  took  that 
afternoon,  partly  owing  to  my  urgent  appeal,  was  the  right  one  ; 
but  personally  I  never  regretted  it.  Bad  as  the  times  proved  to  be 
(and  I  suppose  no  times  in  the  annals  of  the  distressful  country 
were  ever  worse)  ;  hateful  as  much  of  the  necessary  pomp  and 
show  was  to  him  who  hated  all  pomp  and  all  show  ;  heartbreaking 
though  he  felt  the  position  of  being  the  nominal  head  without  the 
real  power ;  humiliating  as  was  the  treatment  he  received  from 
those  who  should  have  supported  him  ;  still  he  had  public  work 
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which  he  had  always  wanted,  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  the  busi- 
ness of  a  great  department,  and  he  was  loyally  served  and 
universally  beloved  by  the  men  over  there,  who  grew  to  know  what 
he  was,  and  who  are  ever  quick  to  appreciate  true  worth  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  believe  that  in  some  ways  the  two  years  he  spent 
in  Ireland  were  two  of  the  happiest  of  his  life.  On  the  30th  we 
went  up  to  London,  and  he  saw  Mr.  Gladstone  and  it  was  settled. 

On  May  4  we  went  over  to  Dublin  for  one  night,  he  and 
Mr.  Forster  to  be  sworn  in  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary, 
and  I  to  take  a  look  round,  and  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
heads  of  my  department :  house,  stables,  garden,  &c.  On  our 
return  we  dined  and  slept  at  Windsor,  when  Her  Majesty  was  most 
wonderfully  kind  to  us  both.  She  was  I  think  fond  of  Francis  partly 
for  Lord  Melbourne's  sake  ;  and  she  took  me  down  the  corridor  to 
show  me  a  bust  of  Lord  Melbourne  which  she  said  she  thought 
very  like  Francis.  On  the  7th  he  attended  the  Levee,  and  on  the 
13th  I  attended  the  Drawing  Room  ;  and  that  night  we  had  a  big 
dinner  (our  last)  in  the  little  London  House,  8  Grosvenor  Square, 
among  the  guests  being  the  Lansdownes,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  Downes,  Barings  (Revelstokes),  Morleys,  &c.  &c. 
On  the  22nd  we  went  to  Panshanger  to  receive  two  deputations  : 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Hertford  ;  and  the  Volunteers,  who 
came  to  take  leave  of  Francis,  who  had  been  Colonel  for  twenty 
years.  On  May  26  we  went  over  to  Dublin  for  the  State  reception, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Henry  and  my  father  and  sister. 
We  landed  the  morning  of  the  27th.  He  rode  in  surrounded  by  his 
staff,  looking  very  splendid,  and  had  a  good  reception.  One  old 
lady  emerged  from  the  crowd  and  clung  to  his  leg,  and  would  not  be 
parted  until  he  had  shaken  hands  with  her.  His  first  duty  con- 
sisted in  endless  deputations,  all  of  which  he  answered  for  himself, 
which  I  was  told  was  a  most  unusual  thing  among  Viceroys.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  give  more  than  a  few  abstracts  from 
among  them. 

In  answer  to  the  Kingstown  Committee  (on  landing) : 
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I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  address  which  you  have 
just  presented,  more  particularly  for  your  expressions  of  confidence  in 
the  interest  which  I  take  in  the  municipal,  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  of  Ireland.  No  one  is  more  impressed  than  I  am  by  the 
distress  which  still  afflicts  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  No  one  will  give  it  more  earnest  attention,  and  no  one  hopes 
more  sincerely  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  prosperity  shall 
be  restored. 

In  answer  to  the  Dalkey  Township  Commissioners  : 

I  am  much  gratified  by  your  hearty  welcome  to  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
The  long  list  of  illustrious  names  which  you  mention  borne  by  those  who 
in  former  years  have  been  received  at  your  ancient  port  impresses  me,  as 
you  may  believe,  very  strongly  at  this  moment.  There  are  those  among 
them  whose  example  I  can  only  hope  to  follow  at  a  humble  distance, 
but  I  can  truly  say  that  no  one  of  them  has  landed  here  with  a  stronger 
determination  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability  than  is 
felt  by  me.  I  thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  cordial  terms  of  your 
address. 

In  answer  to  an  address  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Dublin  : 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  me  as  the 
representative  of  Her  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  reception  which 
I  have  met  with  in  Ireland  has  surpassed  my  expectations.  It  has  been 
that  of  a  generous  people  willing  to  give  an  untried  man  the  credit  of 
good  intentions,  and  holding  out  hopes  that  if  I  can  be  fortunate  enough 
to  carry  my  good  intentions  into  effect  I  may  succeed  in  obtaining  that 
warm  esteem  which  Irishmen  have  never  failed  to  show  to  those  who  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  it.  You  express  your  satisfaction  at  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  office  which  I  have  the  honour  of  holding,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  preservation  is  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  not  so  much  for  the  Court  ceremonies 
or  the  hospitalities  (which  are  part  of  a  tradition  which  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  sustain)  as  for  the  real  benefits  which  its  existence  has  been  by  experi- 
ence found  to  confer,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  that  undue  centralisation 
which  is  a  tendency  of  the  present  day  and  which  threatens  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  am  here  as  representative  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  my  endeavour  will  be  to  act  impartially  and  to  secure  the  respect  and 
good-will  of  men  of  every  political  opinion.  I  belong  at  the  same  time  to 
an  Administration  which  I  am  convinced  has  the  well-being  of  Ireland 
thoroughly  at  heart ;  which  will  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  every 
grievance  which  can  be  shown  to  exist,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  will,  I 
feel  confident,  be  marked  by  the  passing  of  measures  calculated  to  benefit 
this  country.  The  strength  of  the  Ministry  in  Parliament  will  secure 
them  from  the  imputation  of  courting  popularity,  and  will  make  it  clear 
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that  their  action  is  prompted  by  pure  motives  of  enlightened  statesman- 
ship and  by  that  sense  of  justice  which  has  always  been  so  keenly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Irish  people.  I  share  your  pleasure  that  it  has  not  been 
considered  necessary  to  pass  a  new  Peace  Preservation  Act ;  l  and  have 
every  hope  that  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  Her  Majesty's  Irish  subjects, 
to  which  you  allude,  will  enable  us  to  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  order  on 
the  law  as  it  exists  in  the  sister  country.  The  widely  prevailing  distress 
is  a  subject  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  direct  my  attention,  and  it  will, 
I  fear,  for  some  time  to  come  furnish  matter  for  the  deepest  and  most 
anxious  meditation.  Mr.  Forster  has  expressly  declared — and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  you  of  his  declaration — that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  absolute  destitution  or  anything  approaching  to  famine 
between  this  time  and  the  next  harvest.  I  remark  with  pleasure  that  your 
serious  attention  has  been  called  to  sanitary  matters.  Much  reform 
appears  to  be  needed  in  your  ancient  and  important  city.  I  am  happy 
to  hear  that  obstacles  which  had  arisen  in  the  way  of  promoting  improve- 
ment have  disappeared  ;  and  if  I  see  my  way  towards  rendering  assistance 
in  removing  any  future  difficulties  you  may  count  upon  my  services.  I 
again  thank  you  for  your  address. 

Answers  were  also  given  to  deputations  from  the  Dublin 
University ;  the  King's  and  Queen's  College,  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  Royal  Zoological  Society,  the  Irish  Rifle 
Association,  the  Belfast  Corporation,  the  Queen's  Institute,  the 
National  School  teachers,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  non- 
subscribing  Presbyterian  Association,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  the  Corporation  of  Limerick,  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  &c. 

To  his  Mother. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     June  1,  1880. 

I  have  not  yet  written  to  you,  but  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
dining  in  my  dressing-room  upstairs  in  order  to  do  so.  I  have 
never  shaken  off  my  cold,  and  have  at  last  resorted  to  serious 

1  The  Peace  Preservation  Act  which  expired  on  June  1  was  not  to  be  renewed  ;  and 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  it  was  announced  that  it  was  intended  '  to  rely  on  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinary  law,  firmly  administered,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.'  The 
non-continuance  of  the  Act  was  adversely  criticised  by  the  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  and 
by  the  late  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  Government. 
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measures  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  today  or  tomorrow.  On  Thursday 
and  Friday  I  have  to  receive  a  series  of  Deputations,  beginning  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  ending  with  the  Zoological 
Society.  There  are  about  8  altogether.  I  have  to  dress  up  in 
uniform  and  go  to  the  Castle  and  stand  in  front  of  the  throne. 
But  I  shall  go  in  a  brougham  and  the  Castle  is  pretty  warm  so  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it.  We,  or  rather  Katie,  has  a  dinner 
tonight  of  16  people,  which  is  now  going  on  down-stairs.  Poor 
Henry  is  laid  up  with  the  gout ;  not  very  bad,  but  enough  to  keep 
him  in  his  room.  I  don't  know  whether  Katie  or  any  one  gave  you 
an  account  of  our  entry  or  of  the  review.  It  is  as  you  may  imagine 
very  funny  indeed  suddenly  doing  royalty  to  an  immense  crowd. 
They  were  very  goodnatured  and  we  were  occasionally  cheered, 
much  more  than  I  expected  and  no  signs  of  ill  will  any  where. 
Katie  rode  with  me  at  the  review,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
capital  hit,  as  no  Lady  Lieutenant  has  I  believe  ever  done  so 
before.  We  still  feel  everything  very  new  and  strange  but  I 
suppose  shall  settle  down  soon.  Katie,  Minnie  and  Lord  N.  went 
to  Abbeyleix  yesterday  and  pronounce  it  to  be  quite  charming  and 
beautiful.  We  think  of  taking  it  for  the  next  two  months  when  I 
believe  they  will  go  back  to  it  for  a  little  bit. 

From  his  Mother. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     June  3,  1880. 

How  good  of  you  to  find  time  to  write  to  me.  I  was  so  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  but  you  must  enquire  about  yours  and  Katie's 
letters  for  I  have  got  them  one  day  too  late.  Those  written  on  the 
1st  I  got  on  the  3rd,  and  it  has  happened  every  day.  I  ought  to  get 
them  the  next  day.  How  strange  it  is  that  so  short  a  journey  has 
turned  you  into  a  King  !  ! !  I  miss  you  sadly  and  don't  know  what 
to  do  without  you.  Luckily  Mary  is  still  here.  Hat  looks  very 
ill,  and  I  don't  think  is  at  all  fit  for  India.  There  is  a  great  hue  and 
cry  among  all  the  Dissenters  &c.  against  a  R.C.  being  sent,  which 
Gladstone  can't  understand  and  never  anticipated ;  and  they  say  if  it 
had  been  foreseen  he  would  not  have  been  returned  for  Edinburgh. 
One  don't  understand  why  it  should  be  so  violent  but  in  fact  we  are 
a  Dissenting  Country  where  we  have  every  religion  and  not  R.C. 
and  Gladstone  was  rather  beside  himself.  I  shall  write  to  Katie 
tomorrow  after  I  have  seen  Minnie.  Our  weather  is  horrid  and 
tho'  I  am  better  I  am  rather  seedy  still.  I  am  glad  you  have  got 
Abbeyleix  (how  is  it  spelt  ?)  but  I  wish  they  would  take  a  rent  for 
it.  Don't  you  ? 
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From  the  Same. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     June  17,  1880. 

How  good  of  you  to  write,  when  you  must  have  so  much  to  do 
and  I  have  behaved  so  ill.  I  have  had  a  very  sad  24  hours  for 
Tottie  (the  little  Skye  Terrier)  went  out  as  usual  with  Ferguson  at 
10  o'clock  yesterday  morning  and  some  how  missed  him  in  the 
Sqr.  and  could  not  be  found  any  where.  Ferguson  was  half 
distracted  and  we  advertised  and  for  24  hours  I  was  miserable  ; 
when  this  morning  at  11  a  nice  man,  a  clerk  in  the  Chamberlain's 
Office,  brought  him  here.  He  had  followed  or  thought  he  followed 
Ferguson  into  the  Park,  and  was  found  by  this  man.  I  cannot  say 
what  a  relief  it  has  been  to  me,  for  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done.  Lord  Mount  Temple  has  just  been  here.  He  seems  much 
occupied  with  Pere  Hyacinthe  who  was  taken  to  breakfast  with 
Gladstone  who  was  charmed  with  him.  Lord  Carnarvon  is  gone 
back  to  the  Tories  having  been  coolly  rather  refused  by  Lord 
Granville.  They  say  he  looks  ill  and  old,  and  she  also.  That  is 
all  the  news  I  can  think,  but  what  is  old  is  that  I  am  your  own  Mum. 

Letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Spencer. 

[Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.1] 

Abbey  Leix,  Ireland.     June  14,  1880. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  have  been  asked  to  give  away  prizes  at  a 
Freemasons'  school.  This  time  I  have  made  an  excuse  ;  but  it  has 
brought  the  question  before  me  whether  to  ignore  them  or  to  go  in 
for  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  I  believe  you  were  in  the  same 
position  as  I  am,  having  become  a  mason  at  college  and  then  let  it 
drop  ;  and  that  you  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  ever  regretted  it ;  or  thought 
afterwards  that  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  useful  set  of  people.  My  present  idea  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  suppose  you  look  at  the  Irish  papers  now 
and  then,  and  hear  from  Forster  anything  that  is  to  be  heard,  so  I 
can  tell  you  no  news.  I  am  very  glad  the  Curraghroe  notice- 
serving  went  off  without  bloodshed.  It  was  an  abominable  case  of 
tyranny.  I  believe  the  Landlord  is  half  foolish  ;  and  the  Agent  a 
great  brute.  Let  me  have  some  political  news  if  you  ever  have 
time  to  write.  I  see  that  you  are  kept  hard  at  work  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

yours  very  truly 
COWPER. 

1  All  the  letters  from  Francis  to  Lord  Spencer,  which  are  printed,  were  very  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  him,  with  permission  to  do  so. 
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Letter  from  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

Confidential.  Spencer  House,  St.  James's  Place.     June  17,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  afraid  the  West  is  in  a  very  critical 
condition.  I  was  very  glad  that  your  precautions  at  Curraghroe 
succeeded.  .  .  .  You  no  doubt  heard  about  the  O'C.  Power  Bill ] 
and  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  I  never  acquiesced  in  a  pro- 
ceeding so  reluctantly  and  how  to  defend  it  in  the  H.  of  Lords  I  do 
not  know.  I  fear  the  Bill 2  will  be  of  no  use,  and  won't  stop 
agitators.  The  Commission  I  think  a  very  right  thing  to  do  and 
wish  it  had  been  settled  before,  as  it  creates  an  awkwardness  with 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission.3  I  fear  that  we  appear  in 
the  position  of  being  driven  into  action  by  the  Parnellites.  How- 
ever as  to  the  Bill  itself  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Land  Bill  and 
gives  so  little  if  at  all  beyond  its  spirit,  that  being  also  limited  as  to 
area  and  time  it  will  do  little  harm.  The  time  of  day  is  the 
dangerous  matter.  However  we  are  all  now  responsible  for  it,  and 
it  is  no  use  picking  holes.  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  you  but  my  letters  must  be  very  hurried.  I 
hope  you  like  your  work  and  position.  The  O'Donnell  4  row  was 
very  desperate.  I  think  that  Northcote  behaved  in  the  meanest  and 
most  timid  manner  and  that  Gladstone  was  perfectly  justified  in 
proposing  to  stop  O'Donnell  but  he  had  not  calculated  his  powers 
of  carrying  his  proposal.  It  ended  in  a  sort  of  drawn  battle, 
O'Donnell  withdrawing  and  Gladstone  doing  the  same.  It  seems 
a  great  pity  that  upon  the  first  occasion  which  the  Leader  showed 
determination  to  stop  unseemly  conduct  he  should  not  have  been 
supported  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  Tories  howled 
at  Harcourt  for  5  minutes.  He  is  hated  by  the  Tories.  Forster 
spoke  admirably  and  he  hit  quite  as  hard  if  not  harder  than 
Harcourt,  but  he  is  popular  ;  the  House  quite  liked  his  speech. 

very  truly  yours 

SPENCER.5 

1  During  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  had  proposed  that  a  Bill 
should  be  brought  forward  as  a  measure  ad  interim  for  the  suspension  of  evictions,  Mr. 
Forster  replying  that  it  was  equal  to  a  Bill  for  the  '  suspension  of  payment  of  rent.'  Later 
on  Mr.  O'C.  Power  brought  in  a  short  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  obligation 
of  compensation  being  given  in  all  cases  of  evicted  tenants,  even  when  they  owed  a  year's 
rent,  and  without  an  appeal  to  the  Courts.  Mr.  Forster  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  oppose  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  he  asked  for  time  ;  and  on  June  15  announced 
his  intention  of  proposing  a  new  clause  in  the  '  Relief  of  Distress  Bill.' 

-  Forster's  Bill.  3  The  Agricultural  Commission. 

4  Mr.  O'Donnell,  supported  by  sixteen  votes,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  add  to 
the  Address  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  Government  for  their  neglect  of  Ireland. 

5  Earl  Spencer  held  the  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

Irish  Office.     June  18,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  very  uneasy  about  the  state  of  things 
in  the  West.  There  is  disorganisation  which  may  quickly  amount 
to  anarchy.  May  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  for  the  information  of  the 
Cabinet  what  steps  Col.  Hillier  [Head  of  the  Police]  proposes  to 
make  the  law  obeyed.  I  am  prepared  to  support  any  measures 
that  may  be  really  necessary,  but  we  must  exhaust  the  present  law 
before  we  return  to  exceptional  law,  and  we  must  also  be  sure  that 
the  police  cannot  do  the  work  before  we  get  the  help  of  the  Military 
for  patrols  or  otherwise.  I  have  often  greatly  lamented  that  I  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  talking  matters  over  with  you.  Perhaps 
however  it  is  as  well  that  you  are  out  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
ejectment  clause,  or  rather  bill,  which  I  propose.  My  chief  or 
rather  overpowering  reason  for  it  is,  that  with  it  I  can  with  a  clear 
conscience  enforce  the  law.  Of  course  the  law  as  it  stands  must  be 
enforced,  but  if  I  think  that  under  the  special  circumstances  of  this 
year  it  needs  special  modification,  I  must  throw  upon  others  the 
responsibility  of  not  permitting  this  modification.  Excuse  haste. 
Trusting  that  you  are  better  and  that  Lady  Cowper  is  well, 

yours  very  sincerely 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  his  Mother. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     June  18,  1880. 

One  line  to  congratulate  you  on  Tottie's  having  been  found.  I 
cannot  say  how  glad  I  am  ;  knowing  as  I  do  what  a  blow  it  must 
have  been.  I  am  very  glad  too  for  the  sake  of  poor  Ferguson  who 
must  have  been  in  despair.  Our  garden  party  went  off  without 
any  hitch  that  I  could  see.  We  had  some  clowns  and  acrobats 
from  a  circus  to  make  a  sort  of  rallying  point.  I  am  afraid  this 
was  rather  fitter  for  a  children's  party  than  for  grown  up  persons  ; 
but  we  could  think  of  nothing  else.  Our  dinner  party  also  did  very 
well.  I  like  Lord  Meath  and  his  daughter,  and  I  think  they  will 
be  a  real  addition.  We  pay  them  a  visit  next  week  in  Wicklow 
about  12  miles  off.  I  also  like  my  Chamberlain,  Colonel  Dease,  and 
his  wife  ;  an  Englishwoman,  a  neighbour  and  great  friend  if  not 
relation  of  Auberon  and  all  the  Herberts.  Then  we  had  a  brother 
of  '  Deeky  '  Doyle  ;  exactly  like  him  in  voice  and  rather  like  in 
face.  He  is  head  of  the  National  Gallery,  where  we  are  going  this 
afternoon.  They  tell  me  it  is  a  very  good  collection.  We  also  had 
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the  O'Hagans.  He  is  very  Irish  but  clever  and  pleasant  and  I  do 
not  dislike  her.  I  have  just  done  my  18th  and  last  address  of 
welcome.  It  is  about  time,  for  I  was  beginning  to  find  it  very 
difficult  to  think  of  anything  new  to  say. 


To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     June  23,  1880. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  knee  is  still  weak.  It  certainly 
is  a  most  hateful  place  to  be  attacked  in.  My  cough  is  gradually 
wearing  itself  out,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  voice  enough  for  the 
Mayor's  dinner  tomorrow.  I  am  a  little  nervous  as  it  is  my  first 
speech,  and  I  have  been  debating  in  my  own  mind  whether  to 
refer  to  Forster's  land-bill  or  not.1  It  is  not  usual  for  L.L.s.  to 
speak  on  controversial  subjects  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  so 
immediately  connected  with  my  every  day  work,  sending  police  to 
protect  process-serving,  that  I  am  much  tempted  ;  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  much  attacked  and  weakly  supported  at  home — in  as  well  as 
out  of  the  Cabinet  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  tho'  I  have  not  actually 
been  told  so — that  my  declaring  in  favour  of  it  may  do  a  little 
good ;  and  I  am  in  favour  of  it.  I  shall  arrange  what  I  might  say  to 
come  at  the  end  of  my  speech  and  be  guided  by  the  feelings  of  the 
moment  as  to  whether  to  say  it  or  not,  for  I  have  great  trust  in  the 

1  A  letter  from  Mr.  Forster  to  Mr.  Burke  on  June  13  shows  that  he,  and  he  only,  was 
the  author  of  the  Bill.  He  says  : 

Irish  Office,  Gt.  Queen  St. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke, — I  send  you  a  Mem.  I  drew  up  for  yesterday's  Cabinet,  which  please 
show  Lord  Cowper.  It  was  assented  to  with  slight  alteration  in  Law's  Bill.  ...  It  is  a. 
very  anxious  matter,  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  either  Lord  Cowper 
or  yourself.  I  think  however  we  have  taken  almost  the  only  possible  course.  The  state 
of  things  in  the  Western  Counties  appears  very  bad.  You  must  spare  no  expence  to  keep 
sufficient  force  in  Mayo,  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Roscommon.  ...  In  haste  to  save  post . 
Your' s  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTBR. 

P.S. —  ...  If  you  have  a  decided  opinion  about  this  clause,  telegraph,  as  I  have  to 
mention  it  tomorrow  in  the  House.  It  will  not  however  be  easy  now  to  change  our  course. 

Mr.  Burke  writes  as  follows  to  the  Viceroy,  enclosing  Mr.  Forster's  letter : 

Chief  Secretary's  Lodge.     June  14,  1880. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  have  written  to  Forster  to  say  that  you  were  away  and 
would  not  return  till  tomorrow.  I  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  but  should  have 
preferred  its  being  limited  to  the  smaller  holdings. 

believe  me,  yours  truly 

T.    H.    BURKS. 
2    B 
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feelings  of  the  moment.  The  West  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad 
state  ;  as  you  may  judge  by  the  papers  ;  and  the  evil  seems  to  be 
spreading.  We  are  up  here  for  a  week  and  shall  probably  have 
some  dinners  for  Buccleuch,  Richmond,  and  others  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Commissioners  who  are  over  here.  Also  one  for  the  American 
and  Irish  Riflemen  who  have  a  great  match  on  Tuesday  next. 
Let  me  have  a  letter  of  news. 

It  would  appear  from  these  letters  that  the  Bill,  which  met 
with  such  opposition  later  on  and  was  finally  thrown  out,  was 
not  only  brought  before  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Forster  without  the 
previous  knowledge  even  of  the  Viceroy  and  permanent  Secretary, 
but  in  such  a  hurry  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  consult  them. 
Both  the  Viceroy  and  Mr.  Burke  apparently  agreed  at  first  with 
the  principle,  but  both  saw  in  a  short  time  the  weak  points  in  it, 
and  regretted  its  ever  having  been  brought  forward. 

The  Viceroy's  first  public  appearance  was  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  on  June  25,  and  as  his  speech  in 
answer  to  the  toast  of  '  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  prosperity  to 
Ireland  '  was  somewhat  important  as  echoing  his  impressions  and 
his  aspirations,  I  think  it  is  well  to  insert  it. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  was  received  with 
loud  and  continual  cheering,  said  : 

My  Lord  Mayor,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  certainly  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  received  this  toast  is  altogether  unexpected  by  me, 
considering  how  short  a  time  I  have  been  here,  and  how  little  you  yet  know 
of  me.  My  Lords  and  gentlemen,  I  must  confess  that  on  this  occasion, 
being  the  first  on  which  I  make  a  speech  in  this  country,  I  do  feel  a  good 
deal  of  trepidation.  I  know — at  least  I  have  reason  to  think — that  the 
Irish  must  be  very  critical  as  to  anything  of  the  sort,  partly  from  the 
facility  of  expression  which  prevails  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  in  a  greater 
degree  than  it  does  on  ours,  and  partly  also  from  what  would  strike  every- 
body who  attempts  to  speak  in  this  city — the  recollection  of  the  great 
Irish  orators  who  have  existed  in  former  times,  and  whose  spirits  seem  to 
pervade  the  very  atmosphere  in  these  parts.  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  say 
that  your  great  kindness  has  rather  removed  my  fears  and  I  feel  that 
although  I  am  addressing  the  countrymen  of  Grattan  and  of  O'Connell,  of 
Sheridan  and  Plunket,  and  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  is 
an  Irishman  and  an  honour  to  his  country  and  the  greatest  orator  that 
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I  have  ever  listened  to,  I  am  addressing  a  kindly  audience  and  an  appre- 
ciative one,  and  one  which,  I  am  sure,  while  I  have  no  pretence  to 
eloquence,  will  receive  the  words  I  have  to  say  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  uttered.  (Applause.)  So  much  in  return  for  my  own  health  which 
you  have  so  kindly  drunk.  My  name  has  been  associated  with  the  toast 
of  '  Prosperity  to  Ireland,'  and  I  confess  that  it  is  a  toast  to  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  respond. 

I  confess  that  I  was  for  one  moment  reminded  of  the  old  story  of  Dean 
Swift  when  he  was  asked  to  drink  this  very  toast,  and  when  he  said  to  the 
chairman  :  '  My  Lord,  I  drink  no  memories.'  I  think  that  some  months 
ago  one  might  have  been  inclined  to  say  that ;  but  now  I  think  the  time 
has  a  little  bit  improved.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  we  may  see  a  thin  streak 
of  light  on  the  horizon,  and  therefore  I  think  we  may  now  propose  to  drink 
it  as  actually  existing  ;  and  that  we  may  drink  it  not  only  as  a  memory 
but  as  an  anticipation.  (Applause.)  For  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  trade  in  the  North  of  Ireland  is  reviving.  There  is  a  return  of  the 
institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  flax -growing — I  forget  the  actual 
name — but  from  the  return  it  appeared  that  up  to  the  month  of  March 
last  the  times  were  improving,  and  that  there  would  be  soon  a  change  to 
prosperity.  I  believe  that  these  anticipations  are  being  fulfilled  and  that 
matters  are  now  better  in  regard  to  the  linen  trade  than  they  were. 
Gentlemen,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  this  dinner,  I 
looked  back  to  the  files  of  the  newspapers  to  see  what  line  was  taken  by 
previous  Lords  Lieutenant  in  former  times,  and  I  see  that  the  chief  thing 
that  seems  to  be  expected  from  a  Lord  Lieutenant  on  these  occasions  is  a 
formidable  array  of  statistics.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Now  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  with  statistics.  (Renewed  laughter 
and  applause.)  We  may  very  possibly  meet  again  in  the  winter,  and  I 
am  quite  ready  to  promise,  if  you  really  wish  it,  that  on  that  occasion  I 
will  have  a  long  list  of  statistics — such  a  list  that  it  will  take  half  an  hour 
to  go  through.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  any  for  you 
tonight ;  and  I  must  say  that  speaking  seriously,  what  I  have  looked  at 
in  that  way  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  only  consolation  is  that  from 
the  time  of  year  at  which  they  are  made  up,  they  refer  to  a  period  that  is 
now  past ;  and  represent  a  more  gloomy  state  of  things  than  I  think 
would  be  shown  to  exist  if  they  were  made  out  at  present.  I  think  that 
times  are  rather  improving,  not  only  as  to  the  linen  trade,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  but  that  there  seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  a  good  harvest. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  may  also  mention  that  the  cattle  trade  is  improving. 
The  exportation  of  cattle  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  is  certainly 
greater  than  it  was  during  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  Then, 
too,  diseases  have  decreased  among  cattle.  There  is  much  less  pleuro- 
pneumonia  than  there  was  ;  and  there  is  no  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  all. 
These  as  far  as  they  go  are  cheerful  facts.  But  what  I  think  is  most 
encouraging  lies  in  considering  the  real  strength  of  the  country  and  the 
power  which  the  country  has  of  going  through  a  crisis,  compared  with 
what  it  had  in  former  times.  I  may  mention  one  or  two  facts  which  are 
very  comforting  in  this  way.  I  think  that  the  amount  of  money  there  is 

2  B  2 
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in  the  country,  the  amount  of  savings  that  have  been  made,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  money  in  the  different  banks.     In  1848  there 
were  seven  millions  of  money  in  the  joint-stock  banks  ;  last  year,  1879, 
there  were  thirty  millions.     In  the  savings-banks  there  is  not  quite  the 
same  difference,  but  the  amounts  are  satisfactory  ;  for  in  1864  there  were 
two  millions  of  money  in  those  banks,  while  in  1877  there  were  three 
millions.     These  figures  too  I  think  are  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 
Another  means  of  calculating  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country  will  be 
found  in  the  sum  that  passes  under  probate  for  wills.     That  amount  during 
the  last  five  years  is  exactly  three  times  as  much  as  it  was  during  the  five 
years  ending  1850.     This  shows  a  greater  prosperity  of  the  country,  a 
greater  reserve,  and  more  power  of  battling  with  evil  times  than  formerly. 
If  I  may  make  a  simile,  it  is  like  the  difference  between  a  poor  wretched 
half-starved  man  with  no  stamina  at  all,  battling  through  a  severe  illness, 
and  the  same  illness  falling  upon  a  man  who  is  comparatively  well  fed  and 
of  comparatively  good  constitution.     As  regards  the  country  at  large  I  do 
not  wish  to  deny  that  in  certain  places,  in  certain  districts,  there  is  very 
great  distress  and  very  great  cause  for  anxiety.     (Hear,  hear.)     There  is 
from  some  places,  as  you  know,  a  report  of  fever  having  broken  out. 
That  is  a  cause  of  very  great  alarm.     I  only  hope  it  is  not  famine-fever, 
but  typhus  fever.     The  report  comes  from  a  part  of  the  country  that  has 
never  been  very  free  from  fever,  and  I  hope  the  dreadful  word,  famine-fever, 
will  not  have  to  be  mentioned.     With  regard  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country  I  am  afraid  my  speech  is  not  very  much  more  cheerful  than  that 
of  the  Lord  Mayor.     If  I  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  country  as  regards  law 
and  order,  and  look  at  it  in  that  aspect,  I  am  afraid  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  aspect  is  hardly  very  satisfactory.     The  only  comfort  I  can  feel 
on  the  subject  is  that  if  instead  of  comparing  one  year  with  another,  we 
take  a  rather  wider  view  and  look  back  a  distance,  we  find  that  the  amount 
of  crime  is  not  so  great  now,  or  anything  like  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
(Hear,  hear.)     But  I  do  think  that  in  some  parts  the  country  is  not  in  the 
condition  that  we  should  wish.     As  I  am  talking  I  feel  naturally,  like  my 
Lord  Mayor,  that  my  tongue  is  very  much  tied.     For  instance,  considering 
who  is  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
I  should  hardly  like  to  speak  out.     I  should  hardly  like  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  your  hospitality  has  given   me   for   making 
a  speech,  to   make  an  attack  on  any  individual  or  any  body  of  men. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  I  wish  to  pass  over.     (Hear,  hear.)     I  only  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  as  head  of  the  Executive  in  this 
country,  that  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  and  my  fixed  determination,  as  far 
as  I  can,  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed  and  that  life  and  property  are  safe 
— (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers) — and  that  everybody  connected  with  me  in  the 
administration  shall  be  of  the  same  determination.     (Applause.)     Now, 
gentlemen,  with  regard  to  remedial  measures,  of  course  my  tongue  is  also 
tied.     Though  I  cannot  allude  to  any  measures  which  may  either  be 
before  Parliament  now,  or  which  may  be  proposed  on  a  future  occasion, 
though  my  tongue  is  completely  tied  in  that  respect,  I  think  I  may  speak 
as  a  landlord  myself.     I  may  give — I  will  not  say  advice,  for  that  is  rather 
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a  presumptuous  word — but  I  think  I  may  express  a  hope  as  to  the  conduct 
of  landlords  in  this  country.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  some  distin- 
guished strangers  tonight  from  England — among  them  some  of  the  very 
best  landlords  in  England  and  Scotland — (Hear,  hear) — and  I  think  they 
will  agree  with  me.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland  till  a  month  ago, 
but  I  have  been  for  over  twenty  years  a  landowner  in  England,  and  I  think 
that  every  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  has  to  do  with  land  will  agree 
to  the  same  experience  when  I  say,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  I  never  did  a  kindly  act,  or  a  lenient  act,  for  a  tenant,  and  never 
let  him  have  his  due  without  being  glad  of  it  afterwards,  and  I  will 
also  say  that  I  was  never  persuaded  to  screw  myself  up  to  severe 
measures  without  regretting  it  afterwards.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  I  have 
said,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  as  I  am  head  of  the 
Executive,  and  as  my  name  is  connected  with  all  the  measures  which 
are  taken  to  preserve  order.  Now  there  certainly  are  in  this  country 
as  many  generous  and  as  many  just  landlords  as  there  are  in  any 
country  La  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many  of  them  could  be  quoted 
against  landlords  anywhere  else.  And  I  will  say  also  of  evictions — 
which,  of  course,  must  be  in  all  our  minds  at  this  moment — I  must  say 
fairly,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  tenant  is  well-to-do,  in  which  eviction 
is  just  and  necessary  if  the  tenant  will  not  pay  through  perverted  principle. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  a  man  will  not  pay,  but  sends  threatening  letters  to  and 
commits  outrages  against  those  who  are  willing  to  do  so,  he  is  not  an 
object  of  pity  ;  and  his  conduct,  you  will  all  admit,  is  deserving  of  the 
utmost  reprobation.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  there  are  also  cases — and  I  defy 
any  one  who  knows  Ireland  to  say  there  are  not  cases — of  great  hard- 
ship ;  where  men  who  are  reduced  to  distress  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  whatever,  are  utterly  unable  to  pay  rents,  which  although  they  may 
not  be  considered  exorbitant  in  times  of  prosperity  are  exorbitant  in  times 
like  the  present.  These  men  are  turned  out  on  the  roadside  either  to 
starve  or  have  recourse  to  the  workhouse.  Such  cases  fill  us  with  pain 
and  indignation — (Applause) — more  particularly  those  who  may  be  in 
positions  like  mine  ;  for  though  this  conduct  may  fill  us  with  pain  and 
indignation,  we  are  obliged  to  protect  it,  as  we  must  protect  the  law  as 
it  exists.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  carefully  avoided 
toucliing  upon  politics,  though  I  have  gone  a  long  way.  I  think  I  have 
avoided  expressing  any  opinion  regarding  measures  pending,  which  it 
would  not  be  my  business  to  do.  I  think  you  will  not  say  I  have  been 
unduly  open.  I  trust  I  have  not  said  anything  that  will  offend  the  f eelings 
of  the  people.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  than  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  my  health,  and  to  join  with  you 
in  drinking  prosperity  to  Ireland.  (Loud  cheers.) 

'  Pat '  (the  Irish  '  Punch  ')  had  a  caricature  of  the  Viceroy  with 
a  thread  round  his  tongue,  and  the  words  underneath  '  Silence  is 
golden.' 
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To  his  Mother. 

Abbeyleix.     June  30,  1880. 

We  have  done  a  week  of  duty  and  are  now  back  here  again. 
In  the  first  place  was  my  dinner  with  the  Lord  Mayor  when  I  made 
a  long  speech  which  was  v^ry  well  received  and  very  civilly  spoken 
of  by  all  the  Irish  Newspapers,  ooth  Conservative  and  Liberal. 
Then  we  tried  to  get  the  Agricultural  Commissioners  to  dinner; 
but  after  much  correspondence  and  being  refused  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement,  they  accepted  because  the  previous  host's 
mother  was  ill ;  then  finally  refused  because  she  was  better,  and  we 
only  got  two  :  Stansfield  and  an  Irishman  named  Mitchell  Henry. 
Last  night  I  gave  a  man's  dinner  of  30  to  some  American  and 
Irish  Riflemen  who  shot  a  great  match  in  the  day  time.  I  went 
in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  match,  where  there  was  a  very  great 
crowd  of  all  sorts  of  people.  After  it  was  over,  the  Captains  of  the 
two  parties  got  upon  a  ricketty  deal  table  and  made  speeches  to 
the  mob,  and  the  last  one  ended  to  my  horror  in  proposing  3  cheers 
for  me.  This  was  very  hazardous,  for  in  such  a  mixed  crowd  it 
might  not  have  been  responded  to.  But  luckily  the  people  were 
in  good  humour  and  cheered  ;  and  I  got  upon  the  deal  table  and 
made  them  a  speech  which  I  thought  on  the  whole  was  the  best 
thing  to  do,  tho'  it  was  not  a  very  dignified  position  for  the  Queen's 
Representative.  However  they  cheered  me  again  and  the  whole 
thing  went  very  well.  I  received  4  addresses  in  the  course  of 
the  week  ;  so  you  see  that  my  time  is  pretty  well  filled  up  with 
functions.  On  Tuesday  next  I  inspect  the  Militia  of  this  County 
and  attend  a  luncheon  afterwards  ;  and  on  Thursday  I  give  away 
the  prizes  at  the  Hibernian  School  in  Phcenix  Park,  so  I  am  as 
active  as  the  Prince  of  Wales.  My  letter  is  full  of  my  own  doings, 
but  I  know  that  this  is  what  you  will  best  like  hearing.  Willy  has 
been  with  us  for  a  week  and  makes  a  first  rate  Secretary  and  is 
every  thing  to  Katie.  We  three  are  alone  here  and  very  comfort- 
able. I  am  afraid  my  writing  is  not  very  legible  ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  make  it  out. 

From  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper  to  the  Viceroy. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     July  6,  1880. 

Well !  we  read  Forster's  bill 1  a  second  time  last  night.  I  was 
very  nearly  not  voting,  but  screwed  up  my  courage  and  supported 
it.  I  was  a  good  deal  weighed  by  Hartington's  speech  ;  and 
curiously  enough  learned  immediately  after  the  division  on  sure 

1  Known  as  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill. 
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authority  that  he  was  hot  against  it,  and  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  scratch.  You  will  see  by  the  division  lists 
how  property  defaulted  on  our  side  ...  by  the  way,  I  read  your 
Lord  Mayor's  speech  in  Parsonage's  Irish  newspaper,  and  thought 
it  excellent,  but  why  the  devil  do  they  not  put  it  into  the  London 
papers  ? 

Letter  from  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

Confidential.  Spencer  House,  St.  James's  Place.     July  6,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  went  to  the  H.  of  Commons  last  night 
to  hear  the  Debate.  Gibson  made  a  very  able  but  exaggerated 
speech.  Hartington  spoke  with  great  effect.  He  spoke  much 
against  his  will  as  he  holds  very  strong  views  against  the  policy  of 
introducing  the  measure.  But  he  did  not  say  a  word  more  than  he 
felt  and  believed,  and  what  he  said  was  very  useful  and  put  what 
can  be  said  for  the  Bill  best.  The  majority  was  very  much  larger 
than  we  expected.1  The  time  will  now  come  for  considering  any 
amendments.  But  I  think  that  I  had  better  not  touch  these,  for 
I  should  be  poaching  on  Forster's  ground.  Forster  made  as  he 
always  does  a  very  manly  and  admirable  speech.  Full  of  generous 
justice.  As  I  told  you  before  I  never  knew  a  measure  evoke  so 
violent  a  feeling.  I  doubt  whether  any  Liberal  Peers  excepting 
Leinster,  Monck,  and  Bessborough  have  a  good  word  for  the  Bill. 
I  feel  like  a  false  hypocrite,  for  numbers  of  men  come  to  me  and  ask 
my  opinion  and  I  have,  I  am  told,  converted  several.  Indeed  last 
week  a  Speech  was  made  by  one  of  my  converts,  and  he  hardly 
used  an  argument  which  I  had  not  urged  on  him.  Of  course  he  put 
them  much  better  than  I  had,  but  it  rather  shocked  me  considering 
how  strong  I  am  against  the  Bill.  Of  course  I  see  reasons  for  it, 
and  I  never  use  an  argument  which  I  do  not  believe,  but  in 
honesty  I  feel  that  the  arguments  I  do  not  use  are  the  strongest. 
The  weakest  point  of  the  whole  thing  is  the  want  of  evidence  that 
numerous  evictions  of  a  really  harsh  kind  are  taking  place.  You 
will  do  us  in  the  H.  of  L.  great  service  if  you  can  show  us  this 
evidence.  We  can  only  argue  that  the  Irish  Govt.  press  it  on  us 
for  this  cause.  I  fully  admit  that  there  is  justice  in  the  measure 
and  that  meeting  that  justice  Law  can  be  administered  with  a 
firm  hand  and  clear  conscience.  I  thought  that  you  handled  the 
subject  with  great  delicacy  and  good  judgment  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner.  I  heard  a  rumour  that  you  wanted  to  come  over 
and  speak  for  the  Bill.  You  know  what  I  feel  about  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  taking  part  in  a  debate  which  elicits  strong  party 

1  295  to  217  on  second  reading. 
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feeling.  Strangely  enough  when  I  spoke  to  you  about  it  I  had  no 
idea  I  had  to  speak  on  the  Address,  and  I  have  since  felt  that  it 
looked  as  if  I  wanted  to  speak,  not  you.  But  I  hold  this  opinion 
very  strongly  and  Kimberley  agrees  with  me.  The  Viceroy  can  be 
of  the  utmost  service  in  holding  a  somewhat  neutral  Position  when 
Party  feeling  runs  high.  He  is  consulted  in  Dublin  by  men  of  all 
sides  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  he  should  be  so  consulted  by 
Tories  as  well  as  Liberals.  If  he  takes  a  strong  part  personally 
in  a  matter  in  which  the  bitterest  party  and  class  feeling  is  felt, 
he  mars  his  own  power  of  influence  and  those  who  oppose  his  views 
lose  confidence  in  him.  When  Law  and  Order  are  to  be  upheld  and 
maintained,  all  classes  should  be  urged  to  take  part  in  upholding 
and  maintaining  them  and  the  L.L.  can  I  am  sure  do  much  to 
promote  this  end.  He  certainly  should  defend  a  Personal  act  of 
his  own,  but  this  is  not  a  measure  of  that  character.  Whether  the 
measure  will  come  to  us  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  With  the  large 
majority  we  got  the  Lords  may  be  induced  to  pass  it,  but  I  think 
there  is  little  hope  of  that,  the  horror  and  antipathy  expressed  to 
the  Bill  on  our  side  as  well  as  the  other  side  is  bitter  and  most 
violent.  I  fear  some  catastrophe  among  more  than  supporters * 
will  before  the  Bill  reaches  our  House  double  the  opposition.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  Cabinet.  It  is  a  choice  of  evils  now.  Probably 
the  lesser  will  be  to  try  and  get  it  through.  Whether  it  is  carried  or 
not  I  fear  the  Agitators  will  stir  up  trouble  and  mischief.  This 
Bill  has  put  the  '  Hares  and  Rabbits  '  and  every  thing  else  out 
of  people's  minds. 

very  truly  yours 

SPENCER.   - 

P.S. — What  I  have  said  is  after  experience  of  2  or  3  mistakes  I 
made  when  in  your  place  in  taking  a  party  line.  I  regretted  them 
afterwards. 

Letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Spencer. 

[Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.] 

Abbey  Leix.     July  12,  1880. 

My  dear  Spencer, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter  ;  which  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  get,  as  Forster  is  too  busy  to  write  much.  I 
confess  I  would  much  rather  not  go  over  for  the  House  of  Lords 
debate  on  the  Bill.  If  I  do  go,  I  should  like  to  speak,  as  not  doing 
so  and  yet  voting  would  make  me  incur  all  the  odium  without  the 
compensating  advantage  of  showing  that  I  thoroughly  understand 

1  This  refers  to  the  resignation  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdou  ne,  Under  Secretary  for  India, 
which  took  place  immediately  afterwards. 
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and  take  an  active  part  in  what  is  going  on.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  make  an  effective  speech.  As  to  cases  of 
hardship  I  agree  with  you  so  far  that  most  of  the  people  turned  out 
owe  a  large  arrear  of  rent.  But  what  enlists  one's  sympathy  on 
the  side  of  the  tenant  is  the  enormously  high  rents.  I  can  also 
understand  that  when  a  man  has  made  every  building  and  fence 
himself  he  gets  to  feel  a  right  to  remain  undisturbed.  If  he  has 
this  right  ought  he  to  lose  it  because  of  a  famine  ?  I  think  that  if 
the  Land  Act  was  just,  Forster's  position  is  impregnable,  but  I 
suppose  the  opponents  think  in  their  own  minds  that  the  Land 
Act  was  not  just ;  and  perhaps  they  are  right.  I  do  not  envy  you 
your  task  of  introducing  the  Bill ;  and  I  do  not  see  where  you  are 
to  look  for  support  in  debate  or  who  will  speak  con  amore  on  your 
side.  I  suppose  Argyll  and  Kimberley  are  both  opposed.  How 
are  Granville  and  the  Chancellor  ?  Monck  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  you  mention  who  can  make  a  speech.  Carlingford  ought  to 
be  of  some  use  having  the  whole  thing  at  his  finger-ends.  Unless 
Forster  presses  me  to  go  I  shall  not  do  so ;  if  he  does,  I  shall  not 
like  not  to  back  him  up.  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  that  you  will 
not  have  heard  or  read.  Indeed  at  present,  particularly  when 
down  here,  I  have  not  felt  myself  in  a  better  position  for  acquiring 
information  than  if  I  was  travelling  for  my  own  amusement.  In 
some  ways  not  so  good.  The  Box  tells  me  very  little  more  than  is 
in  the  paper,  and  I  feel  at  present  that  Burke  does  everything  so 
well  that  there  is  no  cause  or  excuse  for  my  interfering  or  doing 
otherwise  than  acquiesce  in  what  he  proposes.  All  this  is  between 
ourselves  as  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  let  the  world  know  how 
little  I  have  to  do.  We  go  back  to  the  Lodge  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  have  two  parties  ;  one  on  the  3rd,  and  the  23rd.  The 
latter  with  the  Zingari  ;  and  Dublin  Horse  Show.  If  you  would 
come  over,  I  need  not  say  how  delighted  we  should  be ;  and  you 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  deciding  about  the  new  buildings 
for  the  Dublin  Society.  I  promised  a  deputation  from  them  that 
I  would  do  my  best  to  induce  you  to  come  for  the  Horse  Show. 
Katie  would  have  written  to  Lady  Spencer  but  she  knows  it  would 
be  useless  as  she  is  not  going  out ;  but  you  must  both  know  what  a 
thing  it  would  be  for  us  if  you  would  come  on  any  or  every  occasion. 
I  mean  to  take  my  holiday  in  Sept.  and  October. 

your's  very  truly 

COWPEB. 

P.S. — What  I  am  most  glad  of,  of  all  things,  is  that  we  have 
quarrelled  with  Parnell. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

House  of  Commons.     July  9,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  most 
kind  letter.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  House,  while  one  of  the 
Home  Rulers  backing  up  the  Tories  and  backed  up  by  them  is 
doing  his  utmost  to  delay  the  debate.  I  do  not  expect  we  shall 
make  any  progress  to-day  !  You  will  have  seen  by  what  happened 
last  evening  that  I  had  to  declare  our  disunion  with  Parnell  and 
very  clearly  and  this  obstruction  is  the  result.  With  regard  to 
your  proposal  to  come  over  I  will  write  to  you  again  in  a  few  days 
or  rather  as  soon  as  I  see  when  the  Bill  will  get  to  the  Lords.  One 
thing  is  quite  clear,  if  you  come  over  you  must  speak,  and  your 
speech  would  be  most  helpful.  On  the  other  hand  I  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  value  of  your  neutrality ;  and  this 
applies  not  merely  to  your  social  influence,  but  to  your  position  as 
head  of  the  Executive.  We  may  have  hard  work  in  the  Autumn 
though  I  trust  the  harvest  will  disappoint  Parnell  and  his  friends. 
Pray  excuse  the  unconnectedness  of  this  scrawl,  as  I  have  been 
obliged  while  writing  to  attend  to  the  debate  and  this  is  not  made 
easier  by  the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  finding  out  what  the 
debate  is  about ;  but  I  did  not  like  your  letter  to  be  unanswered 
for  a  day. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  his  Mother. 

Abbeyleix.     July  10,  1880. 

I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your  attack,  but  hope  from  your  letter 
to  Katie  that  you  are  better.  I  am  longing  to  hear  of  you  at 
Panshanger  and  trust  that  when  once  you  get  there  you  will  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  leave.  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  whether 
to  go  over  for  Forster's  bill  when  it  reaches  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  will  rather  depend  upon  whether  he  expresses  a  strong  wish 
that  I  should  do  so,  but  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
it,  as  it  does  not  make  much  progress  in  the  Commons.  We  have 
no  engagements  or  occupations  now  for  ten  days,  so  we  remain 
quietly  on  here.  We  have  two  parties  in  August  with  an  Agricul- 
tural show  at  Clonmel  between.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  body 
from  England.  They  all  send  evasive  answers.  In  the  beginning 
of  September  we  hope  to  get  away.  Mind  and  let  us  know  how 
you  get  on  and  whether  you  get  quite  well  again. 
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From  his  Mother. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     July  13,  1880. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  letter  I  wrote  you  yesterday  but  it  was 
nearly  dark  and  I  was  nearly  blind.  I  am  much  better  today, 
and  I  think  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  quite  well.  Sims  says  he 
thinks  next  week  I  may  go  to  Pansh  anger  and  then  I  expect  to  get 
quite  well.  The  weather  is  close  and  fusty  now  and  the  house  also. 
The  horses  all  over  London  are  ill  poor  things  ;  but  people  go 
on  without ;  shopping,  having  parties,  and  balls.  For  all  that 
Trethewy  has  just  been  here  with  a  sad  account  of  the  state  of 
the  farmers,  so  you  must  take  care  to  leave  enough  that  when  you 
have  done  with  Ireland  you  should  have  something  to  lay  by. 

Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  Viceroy. 

Privy  Seal  Office.     July  15,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Spencer  has  shown  me  the  Papers  in  the 
Suction  case  of  Canavae,  Co.  Galway.  If  this  case  is  typical  it  is 
very  instructive,  because  facts  prove  incontestably  that  no  perma- 
nent remedy  but  emigration  can  be  provided.  The  whole  stock 
and  crop  of  the  farm  gives  something  like  55/  a  head  for  the 
population  for  the  whole  year.  No  wonder  they  can't  pay  Rent, 
which  averages  only  30/  each  Tenant — a  rent  paid  by  every 
labourer  in  England  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  at  all.  Can 
you  tell  me  who  the  Owner  is  and  whether  the  Estate  was  purchased 
in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  ?  Also  whether  other  farms 
belong  to  the  same  Estate  which  are  in  a  better  state.  Bills  to 
prevent  or  discourage  the  consolidation  of  these  miserables 
Holdings  are  simply  Bills  to  prevent  the  improvement  of  Ireland. 
Although  of  course  the  operation  should  be  performed  with  kind- 
ness and  consideration  for  the  people.  Parnell  himself  has 
confessed  that  the  Holdings  are  inadequate  to  sustain  the  people. 
Why  then  object  to  the  natural  process  by  which  alone  the 
remaining  population  can  be  raised  to  a  position  of  tolerable 
comfort  ? 

yours  very  truly 

ARGYLL. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Abbey  Leix.     July  18,  1880. 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  anything  new  about  Forster's 
bill.     I  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  tho'  it  was  what  the  doctors  call 
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heroic  treatment,  I  thought  it  was  justified  by  circumstances  ;  and 
later  on  I  consulted  him  about  my  going  over  to  vote  :  saying,  that 
on  the  one  hand  I  was  advised  that  to  take  an  active  part  in  a 
controverted  subject  would  injure  my  position  here  as  head  of  the 
Executive,  and  as  a  man  consulting  and  consulted  by  people  of  all 
parties.  That  on  the  other,  as  he  seemed  to  be  hard  pressed  and  to 
have  a  great  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  I  did  not  like  to 
refuse  him  what  little  assistance  I  could  give.  This  is  all  the 
opinion  I  have  given  ;  except  in  a  letter  to  Spencer  in  which  I 
expressed  myself  rather  more  doubtfully  ;  in  strict  confidence  ; 
for  I  knew  that  he  disliked  the  bill,  but  was  to  have  the  chief  share 
in  defending  it  in  the  Lords.  The  fact  is  the  weak  point  in  the 
Government  case  is  that  they  can  not  prove  that  there  have  been 
any  number  of  cases  of  hardship.  There  have  been  some  ;  but 
what  impresses  me  most,  is  that  they  might  be  innumerable. 
Landlords  might  take  the  opportunity  in  all  directions  of  clearing 
their  estates,  and  the  temptation  would  be  very  strong  ;  and  we 
should  have  to  assist  them  by  police  and  military  all  through  the 
winter.  All  the  arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  so  fully  used, 
that  I  will  not  go  into  them.  I  am  rather  staggered  by  the 
universal  outcry  among  the  landlords  ;  and  its  being  so  universally 
looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  suspension  of  all  power  of  eviction. 
I  should  have  thought  that  a  good  landlord  could  still  have  turned 
out  an  obstinate  tenant,  who  could  pay  and  would  not,  even  in  a 
scheduled  district.  I  should  have  thought  also,  that  the  principle 
which  people  so  much  object  to,  of  the  tenant  having  a  share  in  the 
fee  simple,  was  virtually  laid  down  in  the  Land  Act.  If  a  tenant 
has  a  right  not  to  be  disturbed,  it  seems  hard  that  he  should  lose 
it  because  of  a  famine.  However — they  have  got  into  a  precious 
mess — and  I  doubt  whether  every  body  does  not  now  wish  that  it 
had  been  let  alone. 


Letter  from  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

Spencer  House.     July  18,  1880. 

My  dear  Viceroy, — I  have  a  little  time  to  spare  until  the  Irish 
Bills  come  up  to  our  House,  if  they  ever  come  which  still  is  not 
sure,  so  I  will  write  a  letter  to  you.  Thanks  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion for  the  show.  I  wish  we  could  accept,  but  if  I  have  not  to  go 
to  Spa  to  drink  in  health  and  strength,  we  must  go  home  where  we 
have  been  very  little.  I  shall  go  to  Dublin  later  to  settle  if  possible 
the  New  Dublin  Society  difficulty.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  has 
helped  me,  otherwise  Mr.  J.  Stoney  had  become  quite  unreasonable 
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and  unmanageable.  Don't  pat  him  on  the  back  too  much  or  he 
will  bowl  me  over  in  my  best  endeavours  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
Dublin  Society.  I  hear  that  the  Irish  Bill  is  progressing  rather 
better,  the  egregious  facetiousness  of  the  Tory  Tail  has  put  up  the 
backs  of  our  followers,  and  they  will  now  vote  for  the  Gov.  though 
not  willingly  for  the  Bill.  Parnell  does  not  dare  throw  the  Bill  out 
or  give  Gov  :  an  excuse  for  withdrawal  which  might  be  done  if  all 
the  Irish  went  against  it.  Parnell  wanted  to  get  us  to  withdraw 
it  of  our  [selves]  ?  and  then  pitch  into  us  for  doing  so.  I  had  a  talk 
with  Forster  yesterday  about  it,  and  your  coming  to  speak  for  it, 
and  I  did  not  think  that  he  disagrees  much  with  my  view.  Where 
you  will  do  most  effective  work  will  be  in  Dublin,  accessible,  with  or 
without  notice,  to  anyone  passing  through  in  the  Autumn  and 
Winter.  I  cannot  understand  your  not  having  enough  to  do, 
perhaps  I  was  there  in  busier  times,  but  I  certainly  always  had 
plenty  of  Papers  to  read  and  decide  upon.  No  doubt  when 
Papers  came  by  post  and  not  by  box,  I  got  less,  but  I  could  not 
bear  being  away  for  long  as  I  found  great  difference  in  hearing  by 
word  of  mouth  instead  of  by  letter  what  was  passing.  The  other 
night  when  Oranmore  brought  on  the  last  of  his  numerous  attacks 
he  appealed  as  to  troops  at  Ballinrobe  and  I  replied  that  I  had 
had  no  communication  about  that  Barrack,  but  stated  my 
experience,  which  was  that  the  presence  of  troops  infantry  or 
cavalry  had  a  necessary  effect  in  a  Disturbed  District,  that  Military 
authorities  generally  at  first  objected  to  breaking  up  Regiments 
and  sending  small  detachments  to  Barracks  like  Castlebury, 
Ballinrobe  and  the  like,  but  always  cheerfully  sent  them  when 
pressed.  That  I  was  not  aware  that  this  Policy  had  been  given  up 
&c.  I  said  I  spoke  entirely  on  my  own  responsibility  and  gave 
my  experience.  I  felt  the  more  bound  to  say  this  as  Lucan  was 
quoted,  and  he  well  knew  my  views  on  this  subject  and  was  sitting 
there  ;  he  afterwards  begged  me  to  ask  about  this  matter.  I  hope 
you  have  not  given  up  this  policy.  I  attach  great  importance  to 
it  particularly  when  any  Fenian  or  other  than  Ribbon  organization 
exists  in  a  County.  We  even  in  Meath  used  Soldiers  to  patrol 
with  police  on  cars.  It  is  the  moral  effect  of  Red  Coats  which  has 
a  good  influence.  The  people  know  what  the  Law  has  to  rely 
upon  in  extremity.  I  should  have  a  detachment  in  every  small 
barrack  in  West  Galway,  Mayo,  and  the  disturbed  Districts.  Don't 
think  me  officious  in  saying  this,  but  it  was  rather  brought  on  me 
by  my  having  to  answer  questions  in  the  House.  Have  you 
confidence  in  the  R.M.  Mc.Sheehy  ?  I  see  he  is  in  the  Disturbed 
locality,  and  I  noticed  in  a  file  sent  to  me  for  the  same  debate  that 
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Mr.  Turdy  or  some  one  spoke  of  him  as  an  alarmist.  I  should  say 
that  that  would  be  the  character  he  would  certainly  bear  among 
Gentry  &c.  Forster  says  he  has  done  well,  but  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  he  has  changed  his  character  and  he  is  one  of  a  few 
appointments  which  I  made  for  which  I  reproach  myself.  I  looked 
upon  him  after  experience  as  a  poor  soft  weakly  creature,  who 
ought  never  to  have  been  made  an  R.M.  I  was  glad  to  see  Blake 
and  Hamilton  among  the  R.M.s  in  the  West.  I  did  not  like  one  or 
two  others  whose  names  I  saw.  T.  H.  Burke  will  recollect  what 
trouble  we  once  had  in  Tipperary  or  Limerick  district,  Kilmallock 
I  think,  where  a  funking  twaddling  R.M.  was  placed ;  we  never  had 
peace  until  we  moved  him.  I  wish  you  had  Whelan  in  Mayo,  he 
knew  the  country  intimately  and  was  a  sort  of  amateur  detective 
re  Fenianism,  but  I  must  not  embark  on  questions  on  which  I  have 
no  business  except  indirectly  to  write.  There  is  another  question 
which  I  have  had  much  pressure  put  on  me  viz.  the  appointment 
of  a  small  Commission  with  an  Engineer  on  it  to  go  into  the  subject 
of  the  Northern  navigations.  There  was  a  Treasury  Committee 
appointed  by  the  late  Gov.  who  advised  the  Commission,  but  some 
silly  wrangle  as  to  whether  it  was  to  be  a  Royal  or  a  Lord  Lt.'s 
commission  stopped  it.  I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  to  appointing 
the  Commission.  It  is  of  great  importance  ;  the  state  of  these 
Canals  is  a  great  reproach  to  Gov.  not  from  their  fault  altogether 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  localities  to  do  their  duty. 
Something  should  be  done.  I  promised  to  do  all  I  could  to  get 
this  commission. 

Freddy  Cavendish l  is  quite  disposed  to  give  it,  but  wants  a  Ld. 
Lt.  Commission  ;  in  which  I  agree  with  him,  as  far  as  my  present 
lights  go.  Please  let  me  hear  what  you  can  do,  for  L,  is  sure  to 
press  me  again.  The  report  of  the  Committee  is  very  interesting. 
Hamilton,  Gladstone's  Private  Sec.  was  Secretary  to  it.  Will  you 
look  this  up. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 

Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  Viceroy. 

Private.  Privy  Seal  Office.     July  20,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  see  that  by 
law  Proprietors  evicting  must  give  notice  to  the  guardians,  and  the 
evicted  people  are  supported  out  of  the  rates.  I  do  not  myself 
see  how  owners  can  be  expected  to  keep  an  insolvent  Tenantry. 

1  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
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Altho'  of  course  they  ought  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  them  to 
emigrate.  Millowners  throw  their  '  hands  '  upon  the  rates  by  the 
thousand,  when  commercial  distress  happens  ;  and  they  are  never 
blamed  for  doing  so.  Ireland  can  never  be  improved  if  such 
Tenants  as  those  on  Canarae  in  Galway  are  kept  in  their  miserable 
Holdings  ;  without  some  considerable  consolidation. 

As  regards  your  coming  over  for  the  debate  in  the  Lords,  you 
will  have  more  authoritative  advice  than  mine.  But  I  am  strongly 
against  it — myself.  The  Bill  has  been  a  crude  and  hasty  one. 
Unsupported  by  any  facts  of  adequate  gravity,  and  I  apprehend 
that  the  Lords  will  certainly  reject  it.  Your  position  in  Ireland 
would  not  be  improved  by  the  useless  advocacy  of  such  a  measure. 
Altho'  if  there  was  a  chance  of  success,  it  might  be  a  different  thing. 
Granville  will  be  able  to  inform  you  as  to  this. 

yours  most  sincerely 

ARGYLL. 

I  will  here  summarise  a  short  account  of  what  the  much-abused 
Bill  alluded  to  was,  as  it  occupied  so  large  a  share  both  in 
public  and  private  interest  during  this  summer.  It  was  in  reality 
an  amendment  upon  '  the  Relief  Act  '  of  the  previous  Session  ;  and 
the  new  clause  was  known  as  the  '  Irish  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill.'  It  was  received  from  the  first  with  hostility.  The 
opposition  to  the  second  reading  was  led  by  the  Right  Hon.  H. 
Chaplin.  The  Times  and  other  papers  were  flooded  with  letters 
chiefly  against  it.  Three  sittings  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
spent  before  it  passed  the  second  reading  ;  eight  before  it  passed 
through  Committee  ;  and  one  when  it  was  proposed  for  third  reading. 
Mr.  Plunket,  M.P.,  described  it  as  '  a  direct  confiscation  of  the  income 
of  one  class  in  favour  of  another.  He  quite  admitted  that  the 
Land  Act  had  given  to  tenants  an  interest  in  their  holdings  ;  but 
as  a  compensation  to  landlords  it  had  established  two  principles  : 
one  was  that  the  Act  should  apply  only  to  existing  tenancies,  and 
that  with  regard  to  all  future  tenancies  contract  should  be  free. 
And  the  other  was  that  the  tenant  should  scrupulously  fulfil  his 
duty  to  the  landlord  by  paying  his  rent.  Non-payment  of  rent 
disentitled  the  tenant  to  any  compensation.  But  the  present  Bill 
proposed  to  abrogate  both  these  cardinal  principles  of  the  Land 
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Bill,'  &c.  &c.  Lord  R.  Churchill  described  the  Bill  as  '  the  com- 
mencement of  a  campaign  against  the  landlords,'  &c.  &c.  On 
the  second  reading  Mr.  Forster  defended  the  question  raised  by  the 
Bill,  viz.  whether  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  year  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  districts  the  compensation  to  the 
tenants  when  they  were  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  should  not 
be  modified.  *  In  the  first  place  it  was  to  be  temporary,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  being  limited  to  the  end  of  1881.  In  the  second 
place  the  defaulting  tenant,  if  evicted,  was  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation  only  under  four  stringent  conditions,  viz.  unable  to 
pay  his  rent  on  account  of  distress ;  County  Court  judge  to  be 
satisfied  that  such  was  the  case  ;  that  he  was  willing  to  continue 
his  tenancy  on  just  and  reasonable  terms  ;  and  that  these  terms 
were  unreasonably  refused  by  the  landlord.'  &c.  &c.  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Roundell,  Mr.  Law,  were  the  chief 
defenders  of  the  Bill.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  295  to 
217,  about  fifty  Liberals  abstaining  from  voting  and  twenty  voting 
against  the  Bill.  When  the  order  for  Committee  was  read  on 
July  8,  Mr.  Parnell  declared  against  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of 
an  amendment  by  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Roundell) 
on  behalf  of  the  Government.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
was  to  provide  that  the  tenant  should  have  no  claim  to  compen- 
sation when  the  landlord  before  evicting  him  had  given  him 
permission  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  holding.  Mr.  Parnell  taunted 
Mr.  Forster  with  instability,  and  announced  that  he  and  his  followers 
would  abstain  from  voting  for  the  Bill.  But  it  was  carried  by  255 
to  199.  However,  all  the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  the 
Bill  in  the  Commons  was  thrown  away,  for  after  two  nights' 
debate  the  Lords  rejected  it  on  August  3  by  281  to  51. 

The  verdict  of  the  public  upon  this  the  first  misfortune  in 
Francis's  time  in  Ireland  will  perhaps  not  be  unanimous,  though 
verdicts  are  usually  in  favour  of  a  success,  and  the  reverse  in  a 
failure,  and  opinion  was,  I  believe,  in  this  instance  not  an  excep- 
tion to  that  rule.  There  was  however  much  to  be  said  on  the  side 
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of  the  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  approved  of  at  first  by 
Francis.     The  weak  spot  was  noted  by  him.  at  once  :    the  few 
instances  of  hardship.    Mr.  Burke,1  who  knew  Ireland  as  intimately 
as  any  man  alive,  was,  I  believe,  against  the  Bill.      Still  if  it  had 
passed,  it  would  probably  have  had  the  effect  of  stopping  outrages 
for  some  time,  and  would  have  taken  a  strong  weapon  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  agitators.     But  who  knows  ?    for  it  did  not  pass,  and 
therefore  it  was  far  worse  than  if  it  had  never  been  brought  forward. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  received  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge 
a  telegram  from  Henry  to  say  that  his  mother  had  had  a  fit  and 
was  insensible,  but  might  come  out  of  it.     By  a  strange  rule  the 
Viceroy  was  forced  to  get  permission  from  the  Home  Office  before 
being  able  to  leave  Ireland.     But  Francis  settled  at  once  that  he 
must  go  over  to  England  that  night ;  and  my  impression  is  that  he 
telegraphed  direct  to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  for  leave  from  Her 
Majesty.     At  any  rate,  having  put  the  control  of  the  Executive  in 
the  hands  of  a  Commission,  we  left  by  the  night  mail.     I  may 
mention  that   after  this  and  owing  to  his  efforts  the  rule  was 
altered,  and  since  that  time   no  permission  has  been  necessary. 
We  found  Dolly  and  Auberon,  Amy  and  Henry  at  4  St.  James's 
Square,  and  Lady    Cowper   had  never    recovered    consciousness, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  recognised  Francis,  and  any  way 
she  was  not  able  to  speak  to  him.     She  gradually  sank,  and  died 
peacefully  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  23rd.     Thus  ended  one  of  the 
most  perfect  relationships  between  mother  and   son  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  ;    and  the  sorrow  to  him  of  her  loss  was  very 
acute.     We  all  went  to  Panshanger  on  the  24th,  and  the  funeral 
was   at   Hertingfordbury   on   the  28th,   Lord  and   Lady    Mount 
Temple  being  the  only  other  mourners. 

Her  death  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  unexpected  ; 
but  although  her  failing  sight  and  a  general  increasing  feebleness 
of  body  caused  her  children  anxiety,  I  do  not  think  we  any  of  us 
realised  that  the  end  was  so  near,  But  her  life  had  become  hard  to 

1  T.  H.  Burke,  permanent  Irish  Under-Secretary. 

2  c 
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live,  and  though  she  struggled  on  bravely  and  never  wanted  us  to 
know  how  much  she  felt  the  privation  of  not  being  able  to  read  or 
write,  and  the  constant  interruption  of  her  daily  walks  or  drives 
by  one  form  of  illness  or  another,  still  that  such  was  the  case  was 
patent  to  us  all ;  and  we  all  knew  only  too  well  what  a  trial  these 
limitations  were  to  her  peculiarly  active  disposition.  It  is  not  easy 
for  me  to  do  justice  to  her  character  in  anything  I  may  say.  But  I  do 
not  like  to  close  the  volume  of  her  life  without  offering,  in  however 
inefficient  a  way,  my  humble  tribute  to  her  memory.  I  first  knew 
her  in  1866.  Her  husband  had  died  in  1856  and  her  father  in 
1859,  and  she  was  mistress  of  large  properties,  and  entertained  both 
in  London,  at  4  St.  James's  Square,  and  at  Wrest  for  her  three 
daughters.  She  was  an  exemplary  mother,  as  she  had  been  an 
exemplary  wife.  As  far  as  I  know  she  had  never  cared  for  any  man 
but  her  husband,  whom  she  adored,  and  whose  death  left  her  so 
utterly  disconsolate.  Probably  the  one  of  her  five  children  whom  she 
depended  upon  most  and  who  filled  the  chief  place  in  her  heart  was 
her  eldest-born.  But  she  was  not  a  woman  who  depended  upon 
anyone.  She  loved  her  children,  although  I  do  not  think  in  their 
early  days  she  was  very  intimate  with  them  or  they  with  her,  but 
the  intimacy  grew  stronger  as  time  went  on,  especially  I  think  with 
Francis  and  Dolly. 

She  was  one  of  the  most  active -minded  people  I  have  ever 
known.  A  very  good  talker,  and  loved  talking,  and  thrashing  out 
every  detail  of  a  subject ;  and  liked  being  disagreed  with,  and 
really  enjoyed  a  good  argument.  She  read  enormously — in  fact 
it  was  her  sole  occupation,  for  she  had  quite  given  up  drawing 
before  I  knew  her,  and  had  never  been  a  musician.  She  never, 
while  I  knew  her,  went  to  the  opera  or  to  a  theatre,  but  did  not 
find  any  fault  with  us  for  doing  so  ;  though  I  fancy  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  think  it  a  somewhat  evil  thing. 

She  gave  dinners  and  liked  society,  and  had  many  agreeable 
friends,  anyone  in  fact  she  desired,  and  her  parties  had  a  great  name. 
She  also  had  several  very  intimate  friends  whom  she  saw  constantly. 
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I  have  already  touched  upon  the  religious  side  of  her  character 
in  a  passing  notice  relating  to  the  training  of  her  children.  She 
was,  as  I  have  said,  brought  up  in  the  strict  Evangelical  School  of 
thought ;  and  she  never  changed  her  views,  though  she  learnt  to 
make  excuses  for  the  views  of  those  who  differed  from  her.  I 
doubt  whether  she  ever  spoke  of  her  own  deepest  feelings  or  beliefs 
or  aspirations  to  anyone  ;  she  was  very  reserved  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  though  more  than  most  open  as  to  the  ordinary  every-day 
things  of  life.  But  one  could  not  live  with  her  without  seeing  what 
a  deeply  religious  woman  she  was.  I  suppose  no  one  ever  loved 
the  Bible  more  than  she  did  ;  her  religion  was  a  very  real  thing  to 
her,  and  she  depended  upon  it  with  great  simplicity  and  a  strong 
faith.  Another  subject  she  never  mentioned  was  her  husband. 
And  I  know  Francis  felt  it  deeply,  often  saying  he  thought  it 
so  strange,  and  that  we  must  always  speak  of  her  when  she  had 
gone  just  as  though  she  was  in  the  next  room. 

She  was  deeply  interested  in  everything  political  in  all  countries 
as  well  as  her  own,  and  she  formed  her  own  judgments  with  a  clear 
head  and  broad-minded  good  sense,  and  was  not  afterwards  easily 
shaken  in  them. 

Brought  up  a  Tory,  she  kept  many  of  the  party  traditions,  and 
only  adapted  herself  as  far  as  she  could  to  the  Whig  principles 
which  her  sons  professed  ;  this  having  also  been  the  case  with 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  differed  in  politics. 

In  expressing  her  opinions  her  language  was  strong  and  her 
manner  energetic  ;  she  became  absorbed  in  the  event  of  the 
moment,  whether  small  or  great,  and  had  the  power  of  being  able 
to  make  everything  she  talked  of  intensely  interesting  to  others, 
the  little  occurrences  and  details  of  ordinary  life  as  much  as  the 
most  important  issues  of  the  biggest  subject. 

In  her  estimate  of  character  she  was  unerringly  correct,  and 
her  likes  and  dislikes  of  people  were,  like  everything  else  about 
her,  very  decided.  Honesty,  straightness,  intelligence,  worth,  she 
recognised  and  appreciated.  And  she  did  not  like  bores. 

2  c  2 
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To  her  friends  she  was  a  most  loyal  friend  ;  and,  though  never 
blind  to  a  fault,  she  could  completely  overlook  it. 

Generous,  open-handed,  large-hearted,  loving  and  lovable, 
she  lived  long  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her,  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

Her  personality  was  full  of  charm.  Her  individuality  was 
immense,  and  I  have  never  known  anyone  who  was  in  the  least 
like  her. 

Letter  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  Viceroy  upon  the  death  of 

his  Mother. 

Osborne.     July  24,  1880. 

The  Queen  has  already  telegraphed  to  Lord  Cowper  her  sincere 
sympathy  with  him  and  his  Brother  and  Sisters  in  the  irreparable 
loss  which  they  have  just  sustained  but  wishes  to  repeat  it  in 
writing.  The  loss  of  a  Mother  is  one  which  leaves  a  void  never  to 
be  filled,  for  no  love  perhaps  equals  a  Mother's.  The  Queen  in 
former  days,  during  dear  Lord  Melbourne's  life  time,  saw  so  much 
of  Lord  Cowper's  Parents  that  this  sad  event  recalls  many  happy 
days  for  ever  past,  and  among  them  our  charming  visit  to  Pan- 
shanger  and  the  kindness  of  his  Father  and  Mother.  How  many 
have  departed  since  then  !  The  Queen  was  thankful  that  she  was 
at  once  able  to  give  effect  to  Lord  Cowper's  wish  to  be  able  to 
leave  Ireland  with  greater  rapidity  than  has  hitherto  been  usual 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Pray  remember  the  Queen  to  Lady 
Cowper. 

On  August  17  we  left  for  Torloisk,  intending  to  stay  a  week  on 
our  way  back  to  Ireland  ;  but  Francis  got  a  very  severe  attack  of 
gout  in  the  hand  and  was  laid  up  there  till  September  20,  when 
we  returned  to  Dublin,  though  he  still  had  his  hand  tied  up  and 
useless.  It  was  probably  brought  on  by  all  he  had  just  gone 
through,  as  he  was  very  unhappy  ;  and  he  worried  dreadfully  at 
being  kept  away  so  long,  especially  as  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  were  writing  letters  abusing  him  for  not  going  back, 
and  he  knew  that  things  were  going  very  wrong  in  Ireland  ;  but 
it  was  an  absolute  impossibility,  and  we  left  in  the  end  before  he 
was  really  fit  to  travel. 
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Extracts  from  Mr.  Burke  to  the  Viceroy  during  August. 
(I  have  not  got  the  Viceroy's  letters  to  him.) 

Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Dublin  (addressed  to  Torloisk).     August  10,  1880. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — Sullivan  wants  leave  on  Friday  next. 
Michel '  would  be  sole  Lord  Justice  till  you  return.  If  not  incon- 
venient to  him  I  should  be  very  glad  if  Lord  Monck  would  kindly 
consent  to  act  as  Lord  Justice.  He  acted  for  Lord  Spencer. 
Would  you  kindly  ask  him  to  act  ?  The  agrarian  outrage  upon 
Boyd  in  Kilkenny,  hitherto  one  of  the  most  peaceful  counties  in 
Ireland,  is  a  very  good  symptom  of  what  we  may  expect  this 
winter.  .  .  .  the  harvest  prospects  are  encouraging.  .  .  . 

August  12. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Commission  shall  be  a  Lord  Lieutenant's 
Commission.  It  must  be  a  paid  Commission.  ...  I  would  propose 
to  pay  the  Commissioners  as  follows ;  Chairman,  £105,  two  others 
£52  10.  each.  ...  A  daring  and  successful  raid  for  arms  was  made 
this  morn :  at  one,  at  West  Passage,  Cork,  on  board  '  Juno,' 
sailing  vessel  which  had  put  in  at  Cork  in  distress  from  Antwerp 
to  New  York.  The  raiders  numbered  about  sixty,  some  armed 
with  revolvers.  They  cut  the  telegraph  wire  from  West  Passage 
to  Cork,  secured  the  Captain  and  two  Custom  House  Officers  in 
cabin  and  carried  off  47  muskets.  Six  men  have  been  arrested,  but 
no  arms  as  yet  recovered. 

yours  very  truly 

T.  H.  BURKE. 

August  16. 

.  .  .  The  Land  League  are  very  active  and  mischievous  and 
will  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  yet.  I  hope  we  shall  have  no 
disturbance  in  the  North  today,  but  we  have  been  obliged  to  send 
a  large  Constabulary  Force  down  to  preserve  the  peace.  .  .  . 

August  20. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — Mr.  Forster  came  over  here  on  the 
18th  to  see  himself  how  matters  were  going  on,  as  he  had  a  few 
days  to  spare  from  the  House.  There  have  been  a  good  many 
sensational  reports  going,  about  the  object  of  his  visit,  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever.  And  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
recommend  to  the  Cabinet  any  coercive  measures  at  present.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  state  of  the  country  is  most  unsatisfactory  and 

1  Sir  John  Michel,  commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 
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is  daily  becoming  worse.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  a  bad  winter 
and  bad  work.  The  weather  has  been  very  fine  for  the  last 
fortnight,  but  in  some  districts  the  accounts  of  the  potato  are  not 
very  favourable.  .  .  . 

August  22. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — Mr.  Forster  left  last  night  and  may 
probably  make  some  declaration  on  Monday  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  will  not  propose  at  present  any  coercive  legislation. 
In  my  opinion,  if  the  Government  strike  at  all  they  should  strike 
home.  Nothing  short  of  the  Westmeath  Act  will  meet  the 
emergency,  if  it  has  to  be  met  .  .  .  accounts  of  the  harvest 
good.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  follow  events  in  Ireland  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
trace  the  course  of  Irish  affairs  in  Parliament  during  August  and 
September  while  we  were  away  from  Dublin,  and  I  have  therefore 
put  together  the  following  short  account  taken  chiefly  from  the 
'  Annual  Register '  of  1880.  The  rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill, 
as  may  be  imagined,  intensified  the  Land  League  agitation  in 
Ireland,  and  most  disquieting  reports  were  received  from  there. 
Evictions  were  accompanied  by  riots  ;  and  new  occupiers  who 
dared  to  take  the  evicted  tenants'  farms  were  assaulted,  their 
property  damaged,  their  ricks  burnt,  and  their  cattle  maimed. 
There  was  also  a  mysterious  robbery  of  arms  from  a  ship  lying  in 
Queenstown  harbour  ;  l  and  many  other  outrages  were  committed. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  became  prominent  by  making  a  speech 
at  a  Land  League  meeting,  inciting  to  outrage  and  insurrection  ; 
this  was  made  the  subject  of  a  question  to  Mr.  Forster  in  the 
House,  as  to  whether  he  knew  of  the  speech,  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  doing  with  the  author  of  it.  To  which  Mr.  Forster 
replied  that  '  its  wickedness  could  only  be  equalled  by  its 
cowardice.'  Upon  this  a  storm  gathered  among  the  Irish  members, 
but  Mr.  Forster  for  the  moment  escaped  it  by  making  a  hurried 
visit  to  Ireland.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  in  consequence 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  was  construed  to  be  the 

1  Account  already  given  by  Mr.  Burke  in  letter  of  August  12. 
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reason  for  his  going  over.  On  his  return  Mr.  Dillon  demanded  an 
explanation,  but  Mr.  Forster  adhered  to  what  he  had  said,  and  the 
consequent  violent  storm  is  said  to  have  raged  through  the 
whole  sitting  of  August  23.  The  next  evening  Mr.  Parnell  again 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  a  debate  upon  Home  Rule  by  moving 
that :  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  had  supplied  one 
more  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  Parliamentary 
relations  between  England  and  Ireland.  In  opposing  this  motion 
Mr.  Forster  said  '  the  Government  were  determined  to  maintain  the 
law  in  Ireland.  If  they  did  not  find  the  existing  powers  of  the  law 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  they  would  have  to  call  Parlia- 
ment together  and  ask  for  increased  powers.'  '  But,'  he  added, 
'  if  they  should  find,  what  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  they 
had  not  found,  and  which  he  trusted  they  would  not  find,  that  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  were  to  any  great  extent  making  use  of  their 
powers  so  as  to  force  the  Government  to  support  them  in  the  exercise 
of  injustice,  they  would  certainly  accompany  any  request  for  special 
powers  with  some  sort  of  Bill  which  should  prevent  them  from 
being  obliged  to  support  injustice,'  &c. 

Mr.  Forster  was  sorely  taken  to  task  for  this  '  treasonable 
concession,'  as  it  was  called,  to  Irish  clamour.  His  implied 
description  of  the  existing  law  as  unjust  was  denounced  as  an 
incitement  to  the  Irish  people  to  break  it.  He  declared,  in  reply 
to  these  taunts,  that  his  language  was  being  '  intentionally  mis- 
represented.' The  Government  were  quite  resolved  to  enforce  the 
law  ;  but  if  they  had  to  ask  for  increased  powers,  they  would 
accompany  the  coercive  measure  with  a  measure  for  the  removal 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  injustice.  Another  crisis  was  presently 
brought  on  by  a  threat  from  Mr.  Parnell,  that  if  the  Government  did 
not  give  satisfactory  assurances  as  to  their  intentions  next  session, 
he  and  his  followers  would  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  Irish  esti- 
mates. In  response  to  this  Lord  Hartington  said  that  the  time  for 
plain  speaking  had  come ;  the  Government  had  no  further  conces- 
sions to  make,  and  nothing  to  add  to  their  previous  assurances,  &c. 
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This  reply  was  considered  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  on 
the  26th,  when  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Irish 
estimates,  the  Constabulary  vote  was  violently  opposed.  The 
House  was  kept  sitting  all  through  the  night,  and  had  to  consent 
to  the  postponement  of  the  Constabulary  vote  ;  which  was  not 
finally  got  rid  of  till  after  another  debate  on  August  30.  One 
other  Irish  Bill  met  with  rejection  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  An  Irish  Registration  of  Voters  Bill,  which  intended  to 
put  the  law  of  registration  on  the  same  footing  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  was  thrown  out  in  a  thin  House  on  September  1.  Mr. 
Parnell  proposed  that  the  main  clause  of  the  Bill  should  be  tacked 
on  to  the  Appropriation  Bill.  The  Government  declined.  Then 
he  proposed  that  the  main  clause  should  be  sent  up  again  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  separate  Bill.  To  this  also  the  Government 
objected,  but  Mr.  Forster  made  a  speech  about  the  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Lords  which  was  calculated  to  console  the  Irish 
members  for  the  rejection  of  the  Registration  Bill.  '  If  such 
a  course  were  often  taken,'  he  said,  '  the  Commons  might  think 
that  some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
desirable  or  might  be  considered  necessary,'  &c.  &c.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  September  7. 

And  now  to  resume  the  letters. 
Letter  from  Dotty  to  Francis.     (His  to  her  is  missing.) 

Cutter  '  Garnet,'  Dartmouth.     August  19,  1880. 

Such  a  pleasure  getting  your  nice  dear  letter.  I  was  feeling 
very  cut  off  from  you  all.  ...  Now  that  you  have  gone  away 
from  it  all,  you  will  go  through  the  odd  dream  that  I  have  got  to, 
of  not  knowing  what  has  taken  place,  or  when  it  took  place.  As 
you  say,  what  a  fine,  full,  beautiful,  unselfish,  fresh  life  it  was. 
So  full  and  fresh  ;  such  go  and  life  about  all  her  feelings.  One 
delights  in  feeling  how  her  love  and  life  are  part  of  one's  very 
bone  and  marrow,  and  will  surround  one's  thoughts  and  life 
as  much  as  they  have  ever  done,  with  perhaps  increased  love, 
as  I  am  full  of  reproaches,  at  the  greater  love  and  tenderness  one 
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could  have  returned  to  her  ;  certainly  in  old  days.  I  think  one 
has  done  one's  best  of  late  years.  .  .  .  Your  days  at  Wrest 
must  have  been  dreadful ;  with  its  extraordinary  power  more 
than  any  place  of  association.  I  thought  the  few  minutes  one 
had  of  quiet  the  other  day,  almost  unbearable.  .  .  . 


Letter  from  Dolly  to  Francis. 

Holworth,  Dorchester.     September  12,  1880. 

My  darling  Francis, — .  .  .  I  am  so  very  sorry  for  your  horrid 
gout.  What  a  horrid  complaint  it  is,  forever  dodging  its  victims 
and  turning  up  when  you  don't  want  it.  I  always  fear  I  shall 
have  my  share  of  it  before  I  have  done.  I  gather  from  the  papers 
that  you  go  straight  back ;  which  tho'  I  shall  be  the  loser,  and  poor 
Henry,  I  feel  is  best ;  when  Ireland  is  so  topsy-turvy,  and  every  one 
is  gazing  at  it  and  at  your  doings.  As  your  doings  are  now  reported 
under  the  Court  Circular.  I  am  just  reading  Mr.  Froude's  article 
in  the  XlXth.1  He  was  very  full  of  it,  correcting  the  proof  sheets 
when  we  saw  him  at  Salcombe.  He  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
Forster  ;  who  he  says  he  has  known  for  years  ;  and  looks  upon 
him  as  thoroughly  weak.  I  do  not  however  lay  much  stress  on 
his  judgements  of  people  ;  as  they  get  so  flecked  with  personal 
feeling.  I  am  so  glad  about  your  taking  to  Shakespeare.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  whilst  you  are  still  full  of  him.  I  have  always 
cared  very  much  about  him  :  but  always  bothered  by  the  form 
of  drama,  and  like  epic  much  better.  It  is  always  a  strain  to  me 
to  gather  everything  from  what  people  say,  and  in  real  life  gather 
far  more  from  people's  looks  and  expressions  than  from  their 
words.  .  .  . 

On  our  return  on  September  20  we  at  once  commenced  our 
duties,  public,  social,  and  philanthropic.  We  gave  dinners  at 
home  on  the  30th,  and  during  October  on  the  llth,  13th,  18th,  23rd, 
25th,  and  29th.  The  Dufferins  and  Lord  Spencer  stayed  with  us 
on  the  15th.  Visits  were  paid  to  Mount  joy  prison  and  other  institu- 
tions by  the  Viceroy,  while  I  visited  schools  and  hospitals,  &c. 

1  Mr.  Froude's  article  is  an  indictment  in  slashing  style  and  strong  language 
against  Mr.  Forster's  Compensation  Bill,  and  against  Mr.  Gladstone  for  having  sanc- 
tioned the  bringing  of  it  in  by  his  Irish  Secretary.  And  it  probably  represented  the 
views  of  the  Tory  party,  and  of  most  of  the  landlords  in  Ireland. 
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Letter  from  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

Aix-les-Bains.     September  17,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Your  letter  followed  me  to  Edinburgh  and 
I  have  been  travelling  rapidly  ever  since.  I  was  very  grieved  to 
hear  of  your  gout  just  when  you  ought  to  be  enhaling  bracing  air. 
I  was  only  a  week  at  Balmoral  and  the  fresh  dry  air  of  Deeside  was 
very  pleasant  after  London  which  was  getting  I  expect  rather 
stuffy  and  close,  but  I  rather  liked  it  when  there  was  plenty  to  do  ; 
it  was  deadly  dull  when  work  was  slack.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
very  little  news  for  you,  not  having  seen  any  Colleagues  ;  and  at 
Balmoral  I  only  got  official  news.  Our  Indian  proceedings  are 
deeply  interesting  just  now,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
quite  clear  of  Candahar,  on  every  ground  Political  and  Military. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  not  annex  it,  even  the  late 
Gov  :  had  no  such  intention.  We  hope  that  the  Montenegro 
question  will  be  satisfactorily  settled,  but  things  are  ticklish  in  the 
East  and  must  remain  so,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  as  long  as  Turkey 
has  a  Sultan  and  a  Turkish  Gov  :  I  hope  to  go  to  Ireland  directly 
I  have  done  with  this  place.  ...  I  reckon  on  accepting  your 
hospitality  if  you  are  in  Ireland  when  I  go  over.  I  rather  hope  to 
get  there  about  the  llth  or  12th  Oct.  and  I  expect  that  my 
business  with  R.  Dublin  Society  and  School  of  Science  may  take 
me  three  days.  I  must  get  back  for  Quarter  Sessions  as  I  have 
resigned  the  Chairmanship  and  wish  to  take  the  Chair  for  the  last 
time  and  make  a  pretty  speech  to  the  Magistrates.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  shall  not  come  at  a  very  good  time,  I  shall  probably  miss 
T.  H.  Burke  for  which  I  should  be  very  sorry.  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  you  will  have  a  quieter  Autumn  than  we  expected.  My 
respects  to  Lady  C. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 

Letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     September  27,  1880. 

Would  you  mind  going  over  to  Panshanger  and  looking  me  out 
a  Shakespeare  and  sending  it  over  here.  I  think  there  is  one  in 
several  volumes  in  the  billiard  room,  which  would  do.  Or  there 
is  the  one  Miss  Loyd  gave  me  somewhere  about ;  with  the  pictures 
of  different  actors  in  different  parts,  which  I  should  cut  out  and 
throw  away. 

The  state  of  things  here  is  not  pleasant,  is  it  ?  We  had  a  sort 
of  Cabinet  on  Friday.  Forster,  Burke,  the  Solicitor  General  and  I ; 
and  are  probably  going  to  have  another  tomorrow,  if  the  Law 
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officers  have  prepared  their  answers  to  certain  questions.  I 
suppose  this  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres l  will  make  a  great 
sensation  in  England  ;  and  everybody  will  say  that  something 
must  be  done,  which  as  Lord  Melbourne  said,  generally  means  that 
people  are  going  to  do  something  foolish.  I  hope  not  in  our  case. 
Freedom  of  speech  certainly  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  utmost ; 
except  when  individuals  are  denounced  and  thereby  endangered  ; 
for  it  is  a  good  safety  valve.  My  hand  is  still  quite  useless. 
Garrod  [London  Doctor]  says  in  his  letter  that  gout  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a  stiff  joint,  particularly  in  the  hand  ;  so  I  am  rather 
alarmed.  I  can  just  make  my  finger  and  thumb  meet  with  great 
difficulty  and  some  pain.  I  am  very  glad  I  came  over  when  I  did. 
It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  Dufferins  are  coming  here 
on  Friday  till  Monday.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  talk  with 
him  about  the  state  of  the  Country. 

Letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Private  for  you  and  the  girls. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     October  4,  1880. 

.  .  .  We  have  all  been  racking  our  brains  about  the  state  of  the 
Country  ;   which  gets  worse  every  day.     I  sent  Forster  ~  a  minute 

1  On  September  25  Lord  Mountmorres  was  found  shot  dead  with  six  revolver  bullets 
in  his  body,  within  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  Ebor  Hall,  in  County  Galway.     It  was  said 
that  he  had  unhappy  relations  with  his  tenantry.     The  crime  produced  a  great  sensation, 
which  was  increased  when  it  transpired  that  a  cottager  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
found  would  not  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  his  house,  that  a  surgeon  might  ascertain 
whether  he  was  dead.     The  public  excitement  was  very  great,  and  two  opposite  counsels 
were  freely  offered  to  the  Government,  one  for  coercive,  the  other  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion.— See  Annual  Register  for  1880,  p.  110. 

2  Minute  for  the  Cabinet  early  in  Oct.  1880. — '  There  has  been  an  immense  increase 
of   Agrarian   crime.      Men   who    have   taken   farms    from   which    others    have    been 
evicted  have  in  many  cases  been  intimidated  into  throwing  them  up ;  and  of  those 
who  remain    a    large  number   are  under  police   protection.     Meetings  denouncing  in 
strong  language  the  very  class  which  has  been  subject  to  this  outrage  and  intimidation 
have   at   the   same  time  been  held  throughout  the  Country,  and   it  seems  reasonable 
to  connect  the  meetings  with  the  increase  of  crime.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  speakers  have  dissuaded  their  hearers  from  committing  murders,  and  of  the 
suggestion  that  if  freedom  of  speech  were  stopped  secret  associations  would  derive  increased 
strength,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  meetings  cause  far  more  crime  than  they  prevent.     I 
would  preserve  freedom  of  speech  to  the  very  utmost  as  long  as  it  is  con6ned  to  general 
subjects  such  as  abuse  of  England,  abuse  of  the  Government  or  advocacy  of  political 
measures  however  impracticable  ;    but  when  it  has  the  immediate  effect  of  endangering 
the  lives  or  the  property  of  individuals  it  should  be  checked.     One  would  wish  to  check  it 
either  by  stopping  meetings  or  by  prosecuting  the  promoters  of  meetings  or  the  principal 
speakers.     Can  this  be  done  ?     We  might,  it  is  true,  have  stopped  the  Charleville  meeting 
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which  he  has  laid  before  Gladstone  and  Hartington  with  one  of  his 
own,  which  I  find  was  even  more  strong.  The  cabinet  are  fully 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  ;  and  Selborne  gives 
us  more  hopes  than  our  own  Law  Officers.  I  think  you  will  soon 
hear  of  something  being  done — not  foolish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  cordial  than  Forster  or  more  open  and 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  We  have  just  had  the  Dufferins  here 
since  Friday.  They  went  today.  Both  very  pleasant.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  him  about  affairs  and  think  him  very  sensible,  but 
fast  becoming  a  Tory.  They  are  both  dead  sick  of  Petersburg.  I 
have  just  seen  your  letters  to  Katie,  and  am  very  glad  you  are 
coming  so  soon.  I  wish  you  could  bring  Dolly. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

Irish  Office.     Friday,  October  3,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  Mem. 
We  did  not  adjourn  the  Cabinet  yesterday  so  I  could  not  bring  it 
before  them,  but  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone  this  morning  who  was 
as  much  impressed  as  I  am  with  its  clearness  and  reasonableness. 

because  a  particular  farm  was  named  in  the  placard  and  the  occupier  denounced,  but  this 
mentioning  of  the  name  was  a  slip  which  is  not  likely  to  be  made  again.  We  could  not 
stop  other  meetings.  As  to  speeches.  No  speech  has  yet  been  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
Government  reporter  for  which  the  speaker  could  be  prosecuted.  Government  reporters 
can  only  be  sent  to  a  limited  number  of  places,  and  the  speakers,  knowing  that  they  are 
now  being  watched  very  carefully,  will  become  more  cautious.  Even  if  the  occupier  of  a 
farm  is  mentioned  in  a  placard  and  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  that  placard  throws  up  the 
farm,  the  person  responsible  cannot  be  prosecuted  as  is  evident  from  the  answer  of  the 
Law  Officers  to  the  question  about  the  Riversdale  case.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  we 
shall  probably  never  have  an  opportunity  of  either  stopping  a  meeting  or  prosecuting  a 
speaker  or  issuer  of  a  placard.  If  we  think  agitation  ought  to  be  stopped  it  appears 
that  there  is  only  one  possible  way.  A  combination  to  prevent  persons  from  taking  evicted 
farms  or  purchasing  stock  &c.  is  illegal.  We  have  not  yet  obtained  a  decided  opinion 
whether  the  Land  League  is  such  a  combination  but  it  would  appear  to  be  so.  If  so,  it 
would  also  appear  that  its  President  or  its  leading  members  could  be  prosecuted.  Such  a 
course  would  have  the  advantage  of  striking  at  the  head.  It  would  fix  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country  from  its  announcement  till  its  conclusion  and  divert  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  of  the  League  from  their  ordinary  work  such  as  intimidating  landlords  and 
the  takers  of  farms  from  which  men  have  been  evicted.  It  would  show  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  to  stop  the  present  state  of  things.  If  the  prosecution  failed 
through  the  perversity  of  the  jury  it  would  give  a  reason  for  asking  for  stronger  powers. 
The  prosecution  of  the  Land  League,  if  possible,  seems  desirable  in  itself,  but  its  chief 
recommendation  is  that  it  appears  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  doing  nothing.  The 
proposed  new  Land  Bill  will  be  much  more  likely  to  have  a  good  effect  if  it  follows  a  strong 
blow  against  Agitation,  than  if  it  appears  to  result  from  it.' 

This  minute  was  published  in  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien, 
1899. 
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Burke  will  show  you  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  our  affairs  *  as 
far  as  they  can  come  to  a  decision.  I  find  there  is  a  day  train 
to  Dublin  on  Sunday  so  I  think  I  shall  employ  my  Sabbath  in 
crossing,  but  unless  I  hear  that  you  have  a  state  party  on  Sunday 
evening  I  shall  look  in  upon  you  after  dinner  partly  to  confer  with 
you  and  partly  to  see  Dufferin  whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

Letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Spencer. 

[Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.] 
Private. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     October  8,  1880. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  see  you  have  returned  to  London.  Let 
me  know  when  to  expect  you  here.  I  hope  you  have  not  given 
up  coming  ;  not  only  because  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you,  but 
because  I  think  you  will  be  very  useful.  I  am  afraid  our  pro- 
secution will  not  come  off ;  as  it  is  beset  with  so  many  difficulties. 
This  was  the  only  thing  we  saw  a  chance  of  doing,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  something,  to  show  publicly  that  we  hate  but  do  not 
fear  the  agitators,  and  to  give  confidence.  I  begin  to  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  Autumn  Session  and  a  coercion  bill ;  but  I  don't 
feel  as  if  there  would  be  one.  (I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  have 
formed  a  decided  opinion  about  the  necessity.)  I  believe  Forster 
to  have  a  high  opinion  of  your  judgment,  and  I  think  a  little 
talk  with  you  will  be  very  useful  to  him. 

your's  very  truly 

COWPER. 

Letter  from  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

Spencer  House.     October  9,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Luckily,  as  it  has  turned  out  for  me,  your 
Telegram  did  not  reach  me  until  nearly  9  last  night,  and  Lady 
Spencer  dissuaded  me  from  starting  at  7  A.M.  Indeed  I  could  not 
then  have  collected  my  papers  and  packed  up  my  other  goods 
in  time.  This  morning  first  came  your  letter  and  then  Forster's, 
and  lastly  I  heard  of  a  Cabinet  being  summoned  for  Monday  ; 
so  I  should  have  had  to  start  off  again  Sunday  night  had  I  arrived 
in  Dublin  tonight.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  be  only  too 

1  One  feels  inclined  to  ask  why,  if  the  Cabinet  were  engaged  in  coming  to  a  decision 
'  on  our  affairs,'  the  Viceroy's  Memorandum,  headed  '  Minute  for  the  Cabinet,'  was 
not  laid  before  them  ? 
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glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  and  Forster  in  discussing  the 
grave  position  of  Irish  affairs.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  now 
into  a  long  discussion  or  give  an  opinion  upon  what  should  be 
done,  as  I  am  not  sufficiently  master  of  details  to  make  my  opinion 
worth  anything  ;  and  then  I  hope  to  have  the  chance  of  talking 
over  the  question  with  you,  as  I  shall  try  and  come  over  Monday 
night  or  Tuesday,  after  the  Cabinet.  I  feel  very  much  for  you. 
I  remember  very  distinctly  even  now  my  feelings  just  before  the 
West  Meath  Bill  was  settled,  and  I  know  that  nothing  can  well 
be  more  disagreeable  than  to  feel  the  weight  of  Responsibility 
which  rests  on  you  with  the  knowledge  that  you  are  helpless 
and  have  exhausted  all  the  means  of  preserving  Life  and  Order. 
If  the  names  given  in  the  Freeman  are  correct,  your  deputation  l 
was  as  influential  and  independent  of  Political  or  Religious  dis- 
tinctions as  any  which  has  ever  appeared  before  a  Lord  Lieutenant. 
I  had  something  of  the  same  sort  from  W.  Meath  and  Meath,  but 
not  more  than  20  came.  .  .  .  Don't  be  frightened  if  you  hear 
of  my  having  in  Dublin  my  private  Sec.  I  shall  have  him, 
Ebrington,  in  Dublin  as  he  will  be  useful  to  copy  any  letters  I 
may  have  to  write  re  Dublin  Society. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 

Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

Private. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     October  9,  1880. 

Dear  Cowper, — I  received  the  accompanying  letter  late  last 
evening.     I  have  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Gladstone.     It  is  able  and 

i  The  deputation  here  alluded  to  was  one  numbering  over  100  gentlemen  from  the 
Landlords  Association,  and  its  object  was  to  point  out  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  and  to  impress  upon  the  Government  the  urgent  necessity  of  taking  immediate 
steps  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  the  country.  The  proceedings  were  not 
open  to  the  press,  but  one  of  the  Dublin  newspapers  announced  that  '  it  transpired  that 
several  members  of  the  deputation  expressed  their  views  at  some  length,  and  their  appre- 
hensions of  what  might  be  the  result  if  some  active  and  timely  measures  were  not  adopted 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  lawlessness,  and  giving  residents  in  the  country 
some  security  that  their  lives  would  not  be  imperilled  during  the  coming  winter  by  out- 
rages of  Ribbon  or  other  societies.  Numerous  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
as  to  the  suggestions  which  the  deputation  offered ;  and  the  subject  having  been  fully 
discussed,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  stated  that  he  was  glad  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  views  of  such  an  important  body,  and  assured  the  deputation 
that  the  suggestions  which  they  had  made  would  receive  every  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 
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moderate.  I  leave  your  Mem.  relating  to  the  Law  Sergeant 
and  R.M.  about  which  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  me  talk 
with  you  as  soon  as  may  be.  Spencer  I  find  has  reached  London. 
I  am  very  glad  you  are  able  to  bring  him  to  dine  with  us  on  Wed. 
Kindly  let  me  have  Donoughmore's  letter  back. 

Your's  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  to  Mr.  Forster  on  the  state  of  the 

Country. 

Private. 

Kildare  St.  Club.     October  8,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  consequence  of  your  reply  to  the  deputation 
which  waited  upon  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  yourself  yesterday, 
to  the  effect  that  you  would  be  glad  of  some  statement  embodying 
the  views  of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  in  order  that  you  might 
lay  it  before  your  colleagues,  I  have  been  requested,  after  con- 
sultation with  many  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
over  which  I  presided,  to  summarize  briefly  the  outcome  of  its 
deliberations  for  your  information  confidentially,  and  for  your 
use,  if  you  deem  it  expedient,  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  necessity  of  making  such  a  communication  a  private  one 
will,  no  doubt,  be  apparent  to  you,  owing  to  the  very  great  personal 
risk  which  many  gentlemen  would  undergo  should  their  names 
appear  in  connection  with  any  public  memorial.  The  opinion 
expressed  at  the  meeting  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :— 

1.  That   a    system  of   lawless  terrorism   prevails   over   many 
parts  of  Ireland,  more  especially  in  the  Western  portion,  a  system 
which  is  daily  increasing  and  spreading  wherever  the  meetings 
of  the  Land  League  take  place. 

2.  That  under  this  system,  not  only  are  the  lives  of  landowners, 
agents,  and  bailiffs,  as  well  as  those  persons  engaged  in  carrying 
out   the   ordinary   processes  of  the  law,   rendered  insecure,  but 
men  of  position  and  stake  in  the  country  are  intimidated  in  their 
magisterial  and  county  duties,  while  respectable  and  hitherto  law- 
abiding  farmers  and  tradesmen  are  forced  against  their  will  to  join 
in  combinations  against  the  right  of  property  and  the  maintenance 
of  order,  or  are  otherwise  subjected  to  a  persecution  which  places 
their  lives  in  peril,  and  is  at  the  very  least  aimed  at  bringing  about 
their  ruin. 

3.  That  a  state  of  things  is  hereby  created  and  maintained 
which  ought  to  be  impossible  in  any  civilized  country  enjoying  the 
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protection  of  a  responsible  Government ;  that  attempts  to  enforce 
the  law  have  become  a  mockery,  and  that  the  only  passport  to 
safety  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
persons  whose  avowed  objects  are  the  carrying  out  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  property  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  The 
meeting  was  therefore  desirous  respectfully  to  impress  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  the  urgency  of  losing  no  further  time  in  taking 
such  measures  as  are  clearly  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  as  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
insufficient  to  check  crime  and  outrages  in  the  present  crisis.  You 
will  recollect  that  on  your  asking  the  deputation  to  suggest  to  you  a 
course  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt,  it  urged  you  to  take 
steps  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  and  the  introduction  of 
measures  preventive  of  meetings  where  conspiracy,  sedition  and 
communism  are  openly  preached  and  advocated,  to  assure  to  loyal 
citizens  that  freedom  and  sense  of  security  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
but  which  they  feel  are  for  the  present  suspended.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  particular  mode  of  dealing  with  the  present  state  of 
things  is  one  which  should  be  decided  upon  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  as  the  guardians  of  public  order,  irrespective  of  any 
suggestion  on  our  part.  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  letter  to  adduce  the  data  upon  which  these  con- 
clusions are  based,  but  I  am  aware,  from  the  position  you  hold,  that 
you  must  be  in  possession  of  full  information,  and  from  what  fell 
from  you  yesterday,  that  you  in  no  way  underrate  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  but  agree  in  our  estimate  of  it.  However  grave  it  is, 
we  know  that  the  Government  has  the  power,  and  we  hope  it  will 
have  the  will,  to  deal  with  it  summarily  and  with  a  strong  hand  ; 
and  though  the  exercise  of  such  powers  may  be  exceptional,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  may  rely  on  the  hearty  support  of  all  sections 
of  the  law-abiding  population,  who  are  now  dismayed  at  the  state 
of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  contempt  for  the  law  which  prevails 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

(signed)  DONOUGHMORE. 

On  October  13  His  Excellency  had  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Queen's  University  and  to  give  away  the  prizes 
in  St.  Patrick's  Hall.  Everyone  was  frantic  at  the  idea  that  the 
University  was  to  be  done  away  with,  and  his  having  to  speak  was 
not  a  pleasant  task  ;  his  speech  was,  however,  well  received. 
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From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     October  14,  1880. 

.  .  .  You  will  see  by  the  papers  what  we  are  going  to  do.1  We 
have  been  driving  at  this  ever  since  we  came  back ;  but  the  law 
officers  have  been  very  dilatory,  and  undecided.  I  don't  know  how 
it  leaked  out ;  but  I  am  personally  very  glad  it  has  done  so  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  lucky  accident.  Some  people  say  the  post  is  not 
safe  ;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  through  gossip 
among  the  lawyers. 

Imagine  my  feelings  when  a  week  ago  I  drove  to  the  Castle  to 
attend  a  Council  and  found  myself  confronted  without  one  moment 
for  preparation,  with  105  infuriated  Landowners.  They  would 
not  have  a  reporter — saying  their  lives  would  not  be  safe.  So  our 
speeches  were  shamefully  garbled,  and  gave  a  false  impression. 
Spencer  is  here ;  very  sensible  and  useful,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort 
having  a  good  long  talk  with  him  about  things.  Dufferin  has 
come  back  for  a  couple  of  nights. 

Dinner  is  almost  ready  and  I  am  not  dressed  ;  so  I  must  rush  off. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

MEANWHILE  affairs  were  getting  desperate.  Mr.  Parnell  had 
delivered  a  speech  at  Ennis  on  September  19,  in  which  he  advised 
farmers  not  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  which  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  land  tenure  ;  and 
which  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Baron  Dowse,  the 
O'Connor  Don,  Mr.  Cavanagh,  and  Mr.  Shaw.  He  also  asked 
his  hearers  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  tenant  bidding  for  a  farm 
from  which  another  tenant  had  been  evicted.  '  Shoot  him ! ' 
a  voice  replied.  But  no,  said  Mr.  Parnell,  there  is  a  more  Christian 
way  of  treating  him,  and  that  is  to  shun  him.  '  Shun  him  in  the 
street,  shun  him  in  the  shop,  shun  him  in  the  market-place,  shun  him 
even  in  the  place  of  Worship  ;  as  if  he  were  a  leper  of  old.'  And 
he  ended  by  a  peroration  against  the  payment  of  rent.  '  It  will 
be  for  the  consideration  of  wiser  heads  than  mine  whether,  if 

1  Prosecution  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Land  League. 

2  D 
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the  landlords  continue  obdurate,  and  refuse  all  just  concessions, 
we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  to  strike 
against  rent  until  this  question  has  been  settled.  And  if  the  five 
hundred  thousand  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  struck  against  the 
ten  thousand  landlords,  I  should  like  to  see  where  they  would 
get  police  and  soldiers  to  make  them  pay.' 

This  lead  of  Mr.  Parnell's  was  swiftly  followed  ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  numerous  speeches  were  made  by  Irish  agitators 
inciting  the  people  to  agitate,  and  '  Moonlighting,'  attempts  to 
murder,  and  all  kinds  of  outrage  were  daily  increasing.  There 
was  a  question  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  but 
Parliament  was  not  sitting  ;  and  early  in  October  it  was  decided 
to  prosecute  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League.  On  the  23rd  this 
prosecution  was  announced  and  fourteen  names  were  given ; 
among  whom  were  Parnell,  Dillon,  Biggar,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Sexton, 
Pat  Egan,  T.  Brennan,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  and  J.  W.  Walsh;  the 
charge  against  them  being  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  payment 
of  rent  by  defeating  legal  processes ;  preventing  the  letting  of 
evicted  farms  and  creating  ill-feeling. 

Letter  from  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

Althorp,  Northampton.     October  21,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  sure  that  you  have  enough  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  so  do  not  read  the  Papers  I  send 
unless  you  have  some  unfilled  minutes  of  time.  The  first  is  an 
extract  from  Cork's  and  Shannon's  Agent,  Mr.  Leahy.  Cork  sent 
it  to  me,  but  oddly  enough  I  crossed  in  the  boat  with  Mr.  L. 
and  heard  all  about  it  from  his  own  lips.  He  is  an  advanced 
Land  Reformer,  and  practically  goes  in  for  the  Three  F.s.  The 
other  letter  is  from  a  man  I  recalled  by  sight  in  Dublin,  but  I 
recollected  nothing  else  about  him.  It  is  rather  a  curious  letter, 
but  there  is  really  nothing  in  it.  I  daresay  you  will  show  Leahy's 
to  Forster,  and  return  them  when  you  have  finished  with  them. 
Last  week  whenever  we  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  we  naturally 
discussed  the  all  absorbing  topic  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  and  I 
never  discussed  with  you  or  explained  to  you  the  full  purport 
of  my  visit,  I  ought  rather  to  say  the  general  question  from 
which  the  affair  arose  for  which  I  had  the  Meetings  with  the  (?) 
Council  of  the  Dublin  Society.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not 
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talk  it  over  with  you,  as  I  hope  we  shall  agree  and  you  will  be 
able  to  render  material  help  in  getting  some  of  the  questions 
settled  ;  some  of  them  are  bound  up  in  questions  with  which  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  which  would  be  grave  Irish  questions. 
Others  which  belong  to  my  Department  are  such  as  I  should 
like  you  to  consider  and  give  your  advice  upon.  Indeed  as  they 
interest  the  Artistic,  Scientific  and  ordinary  Dublin  world,  you 
will  be  sure  to  be  called  in  to  take  part  in  the  decision.  If  you 
take  an  interest  in  it  and  have  the  time  I  think  that  I  can  shortly 
put  you  in  the  way  of  reading  all  that  has  taken  place.  Sandon's 
letter  and  the  agreement  with  the  various  societies  will  give  you 
all  that  you  want  to  know,  and  if  you  are  further  curious  read 
Lord  Kildare's  Commission  Report  of  1868,  and  you  will  have 
all  the  information  of  what  was  contemplated  and  what  has 
been  done.  I  will  add  to  this  a  note  with  the  references  to  these 
Papers  (paper  A).  The  matters  now  shortly  requiring  con- 
sideration and  on  which  when  you  are  able  I  should  like  your 
advice  and  help,  are  (1)  The  speedy  commencement  of  the 
Museum.  The  Museum  really  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole 
arrangements.  It  has  been  an  object  long  wished  for  in  Dublin, 
which  Edinburgh  has,  and  which  will  not  only  increase  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  existing  Museums  and  collections  now  hid 
away  in  different  places  and  little  known,  but  will  also  enable 
Dublin  to  benefit  by  the  riches  of  the  S.  Kensington  Museum 
with  which  it  will  be  intimately  allied.  I  consider  that  the  Gov  : 
are  pledged  to  the  Museum  being  built.  It  ought  to  be  begun 
at  once  and  if  you  see  Freddy  Cavendish  next  week  I  hope  you 
will  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of  making  a  beginning.  I  shall 
write  to  him  before  he  goes  over  to  you.  (2)  The  site  of  the 
new  Museum — There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  upon 
this.  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  wanted  the  site  across  Leinster  Lawn.  I 
am  inclined  myself  to  think  that  it  is  the  best.  There  would 
be  better  light  here  for  a  Museum  than  in  any  other  available 
site.  It  would  leave  the  Kildare  St.  site  for  other  buildings  which 
will  be  wanted.  It  would  enable  additions  to  be  made  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  the  most  convenient  form.  To  my  eye 
while  preserving  to  the  public,  in  a  more  private  way,  the  Leinster 
Lawn  Garden,  it  would  if  a  handsome  Architectural  front  were 
built,  improve  Merrion  Square.  The  present  Architectural 
effect  of  Leinster  House  with  its  two  ugly  wings  is  not  good, 
though  the  garden  and  stables  are  nice  enough.  Mr.  Brooke,  M.P., 
Lord  Ardilaun,  and  several  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Museum  who 
met  me  and  saw  the  plans  which  I  showed  to  them,  are  favourable 
to  this  site,  and  so  I  hear  is  the  Lord  Mayor.  Lyons,  M.P.,  whose 
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house  looks  upon  the  Lawn,  Powerscourt,  many  of  the  Pembroke 
Tenants  take  the  other  view.  What  I  should  like  to  do  if  the 
Treasury  approve  is  to  show  the  plans  to  which  I  have  referred  ; 
they  were  got  up  under  the  late  Gov  :  not  as  the  plans  to  be 
adopted,  but  to  show  what  effect  might  be  produced.  If  the 
site  were  adopted  I  should  try  and  get  a  Competition  for  the 
plan  agreed  to  by  the  Treasury.  If  these  plans  were  shewn, 
public  opinion  would  be  able  to  form  itself  in  Dublin,  and  we 
could  get  at  it  satisfactorily.  It  would  never  do  to  give  this 
site  against  Dublin  public  opinion,  and  I  should  strongly  resist 
this,  but  I  want  to  get  the  question  fairly  considered.  The 
alternative  sites  are  the  present  disused  sheds  of  the  Agricultural 
Exhibition  in  Kildare  St.  The  site  is  not  bad  but  the  effect 
would  be  lopsided  looking  at  the  entrance  of  Leinster  House. 
The  second  alternative  is  to  use  the  present  ground  and  build 
on  the  three  sides  of  the  Court.  I  think  that  this  would  give 
a  dark  and  very  gloomy  Court.  It  would  however  give  a 
symmetrical  effect. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  prolong  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  present  Museum  to  Kildare  St.  This  involves  the  purchase 
of  ground  on  one  side  of  the  Entrance  Court  and  I  know  that 
the  Treasury  would  positively  decline  that.  You  may  find 
some  other  alternative. 

(3)  How  shall  we  give  to  the  School  the  enlargement  which 
they  want  ? 

(4)  The  national  Library  Trustees   do   not   like   the   idea   of 
being  moved  to  the  present  Museum  building,  they  say  it  is  not 
fitted  for  a  library,  the  Museum  people  say  it  is  not  fitted  for  a 
Museum.     We  shall  have  to  consider  this  when  we  are  settling  the 
plans. 

(5)  Will  the    present    College    of    Science    suit   for   the    New 
University,  if  we  move  the  College  ?     It  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  College  of  Science  near  the  Museum  and 
Library,  and  as  it  is  under  the  Science  and  Art  department  there 
would  be  economy  of  management  in  getting  all  the  Institutions 
together.     I  think  that  I  have  touched  on  all  the  points  which 
must  soon  be  settled.     I  advise  you  not  to  be  drawn  into  the 
Dublin  society  disputations.     I  hope  that  they  are  satisfied  now. 
But  debates  may  arise  any  day.    As  that  is  purely  a  dispute  in  my 
department,  and  moreover  one  now  settled,  I  will  not  enter  upon  it 
now.     Forgive  this  long  letter  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  short. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 
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The  following  set  of  letters  relate  to  the  terrible  state  of  affairs 
existing  at  this  time  in  some  of  the  various  counties. 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Cork,  enclosing  one  from  his  agent  Mr.  Leahy. 

Marston  Biggott,  Frome.     October  18. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Having  heard  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  that  all  immediate  idea  of  calling  Parliament  together 
for  exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland  is  abandoned,  I  think  it  only 
right  to  send  you  the  enclosed  extract  from  a  recent  letter  from  my 
Irish  agent  Mr.  Leahy.  The  writer,  I  may  mention,  is  one  of  a 
family  who  have  been  Agents  to  the  estate  in  successive  genera- 
tions, knowing  and  being  known  pretty  much  to  every  soul  on  the 
property  where  until  now  he  has  been  universally  liked  and  looked 
up  to.  I  should  perhaps  add  that  a  reduction  of  25  %  was  made 
on  last  year's  rents  to  meet  the  bad  times,  and  that  to  the  best  of 
my  belief  not  one  instance  of  substantial  grievance  exists  against 
him  all  over  the  Estate.  In  bringing  Mr.  Leahy's  statement  under 
your  notice  I  don't  claim  to  be  worse  off  than  my  neighbours.  But 
it  is  only  too  clear  that  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs  as  well  as  great 
excitement  still  exists,  and  I  should  be  greatly  rejoiced  to  learn 
from  you  any  prospect  of  present  relief  to  and  eventual  issue  from 
the  existing  perils  which  seem  to  threaten  life,  limb  and  property 
in  this  unhappy  country  more  widely  and  desperately  day  by  day. 

I  remain  yours  sincerely 

CORK. 


Extract  from  Mr.  Leahy's  letter  (enclosed). 

.  .  .  Such  a  change  to  come  over  people  in  a  few  weeks  no  one 
can  conceive.  They — the  tenants — would  then  have  gone  to  their 
necks  in  water  to  serve  me,  but  yesterday  all  was  changed.  When 
I  arrived  at  my  office  (in  Charleville,  Limerick)  I  was  informed 
that  for  a  few  days  previous  men,  strangers  to  the  Estate,  had  been 
going  round  begging  the  tenants  not  to  pay  over  the  valuation ; 
that  the  old  dodge  of  threatening  letters  in  some  instances  had  been 
resorted  to  &c.  &c.  Well  for  a  whole  hour  only  one  tenant  (a 
woman)  appeared,  whereas  on  all  other  occasions  it  was  a  crush, 
and  our  endeavour  was  to  keep  order  !  After  waiting  1  and  |  hour, 
and  hearing  that  they  were  mostly  all  in  the  town,  I  sent  Miller 
to  ask  them  if  they  wished  to  see  me,  for  if  not  I  would  return 
to  Cork  by  next  train.  After  some  delay  they  all  came.  .  .  . 
I  waited  till  I  had  the  room  full  and  then  asked  them  if  they 
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intended  to  pay  their  rents  ;  there  was  one  cry  ;  not  without 
20  %  abatement.  I  got  into  a  real  dust  with  them  ;  spoke  of 
my  family's  long  connection  with  them  and  our  ever  doing  our  very 
utmost  for  them  and  their  families,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noble 
generous  dealing  they  had  ever  received  from  your  Lordship. 
I  told  them  I  felt  certain  it  was  only  a  sort  of  fear  which  caused 
their  present  demand,  and  that  in  a  few  months  when  things 
would  smooth  down  as  was  certain,  they  would  feel  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  treated  me  that  day,  and  finally  I  told  them 
I  was  prepared  to  give  any  man  who  came  forward  and  paid  his 
rent  10  %  reduction.  Then  there  arose  a  general  dissent  to  this, 
so  I  stood  my  ground  and  told  them  to  '  clear  out.'  This  they 
began  to  do  ;  when  the  office  was  nearly  clear  one  or  two  came 
back  and  paid  with  the  10  %  reduction  ;  their  example  was 
followed  by  several,  and  before  I  left  I  did  fairly  ;  but  it  was  not 
the  bad  collection  I  mind,  it  is  the  determined  attitude  and  change. 
.  .  .  The  country  is  in  an  awful  state.  Mr.  Saunders  told  me 
he  has  tenants  on  an  estate  owing  3  years'  rent !  He  can  get  no 
rent,  and  they  refuse  to  sell ;  he  is  about  to  eject,  and  to  enable 
him  to  hold  the  land  after  the  sheriff  gives  him  possession,  he 
is  arranging  with  Pensioned  Soldiers  in  Dublin  who  he  will  arm 
to  come  down,  hold  possession  and  call  upon  the  authorities  to 
protect  them.  ...  I  hear  the  sheriff  can  hardly  get  bailiffs  and 
soon  will  have  none  !  Some  men  who  served  a  writ  for  a  solicitor, 
are  hooted  whenever  they  appear.  .  .  .  My  clerk,  a  most 
respectable  and  popular  young  man,  was  attacked  and  beaten 
a  few  days  since,  when  taking  his  evening  walk ;  and  now  comes 
what  upset  me  most  of  all :  on  parting  at  the  station,  Miller 
told  me  he  should  resign,  he  would  lose  his  trade  if  he  did  not.  .  . 

signed  D.  LEAHY. 

Letter  from  Earl  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

Althorp,  Northampton.     October  27,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  have  just  received  this.  I  have  replied 
in  general  terms  to  Ed.  Lawless  and  told  him  that  I  will  com- 
municate his  letter  to  the  Irish  Government.  No  doubt  you  have 
had  reports  upon  the  subject  and  the  affair  is  already  in  safe 
custody.  I  trust  if  not,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  spotting 
or  breaking  in  upon  the  Secret  Society  if  the  police  have  undoubted 
information  such  as  is  given  in  the  enclosed  letter. 

It  is  very  ominous  of  the  spread  of  the  terrorism  to  hear 
of  an  Incendiary  fire  at  Mr.  Rynet's,  Mt.  Rynd's,  and  men  in 
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disguise  on  Lawless's  farm.  Kildare  used  to  be  singularly  quiet. 
I  wish  to  God  that  men  like  Lawless  would  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  shoot  some  of  these  ruffians  when  attacked. 
Cloncurry  and  his  brother  are  very  determined  chaps.  The 
letter  is  very  characteristic  ;  one  must  make  allowance  for  the 
excitement. 

yours  very  truly, 

SPENCER. 

Enclosure  from  the  Hon.  E.  Lawless. 

Bryanston,  Maynooth,  Co.  Kildare.     October  25, 1880. 

Dear   Lord   Spencer, — My  excuse   for  troubling   you  with  a 
letter,  is  that  you  are  the  only  member  of  the  present  Government 
that  I  know  ;    and  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  you  when  you  were  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this  Country,  and 
we  had   some  pleasant  rides    in  the  hunting  field  together   at 
that  time.     My  reason  for  writing  is  the  receipt  of  the  enclosed 
letter  :  no  doubt  it  is  marked  '  private  '  but  being  from  a  County 
Inspector,  a  Government  Official,  and  on  such  a  subject,  I  cannot 
consider  it  a  breach  of  confidence  in  sending  it  to  you.     It  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  mounted  orderly,  late  last  Wed  :  evening. 
My  brother  has  now  returned  and  I  believe  is  gone  to  see  Mr. 
Forster.     The  rapid  spread  in  the  Country  of  crime,  when  openly 
preached  every  Sunday,  as  it  is  by  members  of  the  League,  is 
well  known  ;    and  tho'  the  lower  orders  of  this  County  have  up  to 
the  present  been  well  disposed,  one  cannot  tell  what  shelter  an 
assassin  imported  from  Co.  Meath  might  not  get.     I  believe  it 
is  by  two  Ribbon  Lodges  in  Co.  Meath  that  sentence  of  death 
has  been  passed  on  my  brother.     His  crime  is  according  to  the 
League   preachers  having   so  much  land  in  his  own  hands.     I 
ask  you  are  we  to  remain  quiet,  when  our  nearest  relations  are 
thus  sentenced  by  a  secret  society  (the  enclosed  is  no  threatening 
letter,  we  all  get  them  over  here  now,  but  trusted  information 
from  an  Official) ;    or  are  we  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands 
as  the  authorities  seem  unwilling  or  unable  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  from  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  ?    On  Sunday 
18th  Oct.  at  a  meeting  at  Dunlavin,  crime  was  openly  cheered 
by  the  mob.     The  night  before  last  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Rynet's 
straw  value  £400  was  burnt.     Three  men  in  disguise  were  seen 
on  my  land  on  Sunday  afternoon  with  fire-arms,  things  which 
would  not  have  happened  a  short  time  ago.     I  am  not  much  of 
a  party  man,  but  I  am  for  law  and  order.     I  don't  own  an  acre  of 
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land,  but  rent  230  acres  under  a  Leinster  Lease  now  famous, 
which  I  think  a  very  fair  agreement  between  man  and  man, 
though  it  would  be  death  to  say  so  at  a  League  Meeting.  I  regret 
to  say  if  anything  happens  to  my  brother,  I  shall  hold  the  present 
Government  responsible  for  it.  yours  sincerely 

E.  LAWLESS. 

Letter  enclosed  from  Hon.  E.  Lawless  from  the  County  Inspector. 
(Marked  Private.) 

Naas,  Co.  Kildare.     October  20,  1880. 

Sir, — In  case  Lord  Cloncurry  is  not  at  Lyons  I  beg  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  have  the  letter  I  send  by  bearer  transmitted 
to  him.  In  it  I  convey  the  fact  that  I  have  received  private 
information  that  Ribbon  men  have  determined  to  shoot  him  and 
appointed  a  man  by  lot  to  do  it.  If  his  Lordship  is  away  I  think 
it  is  right  he  should  know  and  be  informed  before  he  returns.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be 

Sir, 

your  obt.  servant. 

Major  the  Hon.  E.  Lawless. 

Letter  sent  by  Lord  Emly  to  the  Viceroy  respecting  the  state   of 

Co.  Clare. 

Limerick.     October  22,  1880. 

My  dear  Lord  Emly, — I  can  of  course  only  speak  about  the 
state  of  Clare.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  perfect  organisation  against 
the  payment  of  Rent  existing  in  the  whole  of  Clare.  There  are 
about  twelve  local  Branches  of  the  Land  League,  the  members 
of  these  branches  all  paying  2/6  subscription  in  the  case  of  farmers, 
and  I/-  in  the  case  of  Labourers  and  artisans,  the  last  especially 
are  driven  into  the  League,  as  if  not  belonging  to  it,  they  are 
isolated  and  treated  with  contempt  and  aversion  ;  a  smith  gets 
no  horses  to  shoe,  a  carpenter  no  carts  to  mend,  and  so  on.  These 
local  bodies  pay  in  their  sub  :  to  the  central  Land  League,  which 
is,  I  believe,  to  hold  over  them  the  Mgis  in  case  of  their  being  in 
conflict  with  their  Landlord.  They  also  have  a  county  branch 
of  the  Land  League  to  which  the  local  bodies  send  delegates. 
This  county  branch  meets  in  open  assembly  every  Tuesday,  and 
before  it  are  brought  all  cases  arising  between  Landlord  and 
Tenants,  and  after  discussion  the  decision  is  arrived  at.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  in  three  or  four  cases  this  has  been  in  favour 
of  the  Landlord  ;  but  in  all  others  the  tenant  has  the  best  of 
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it.  I  think  there  are  four  priests  in  the  County  who  openly 
belong  to  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Land  League, 
Father  Kenny  of  Prade  and  Scariff  being  the  President.  This 
organisation  thus  existing  is  now  (it  was  not  so  six  weeks  ago) 
all  powerful  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  tenants.  I  think 
it  would  be  hopeless  in  any  part  of  the  county  to  let  a  farm 
which  has  been  surrendered,  or  from  which  a  tenant  had  been 
evicted.  If  any  man  dares  to  take  it  he  is  exposed  to  insult 
and  in  many  cases  to  outrage.  At  the  meeting  of  the  county 
Land  League  on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  solemnly  proposed  and 
debated  that  in  future  no  rent  higher  than  the  Government 
valuation  should  be  paid  by  any  tenant.  This  was  fully  discussed, 
and  finally  passed  unanimously.  The  result  is  immediate.  To- 
day I  met  a  friend  returning  from  collecting  rents.  All  the  tenants 
(25)  met  him,  all  explained  that  they  had  their  rents  in  their 
pockets  but  could  not  pay  unless  he  gave  the  Land  at  the  valuation. 
'  I  will  take  whatever  you  give  me,'  said  he.  '  But  will  you 
give  us  clear  receipt  to  the  last  gale  day  ?  '  When  this  was  refused 
they  all  buttoned  up  their  pockets  and  went  away.  In  this  case 
an  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  was  offered  ;  and  some  at  least  of 
the  tenants  told  the  agent  privately  that  they  were  afraid  to 
pay  '  lest  it  should  be  the  worse  for  them.'  That  their  wives 
and  children  would  be  jeered  at  and  they  themselves  unable  to  sell 
their  stock  and  farm  produce.  I  could  mention  other  cases,  but 
they  are  all  of  the  same  nature.  This  is  the  state  of  Clare.  I 
believe  the  majority  of  the  tenants  to  be  still  well  disposed,  but 
they  are  intimidated  and  afraid  to  pay  their  rents,  perhaps  not 
altogether  sorry  to  be  so  intimidated,  but  the  organisation  is 
so  perfect  that  they  are  afraid  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  just 
and  right. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  I  can  hardly  suggest  one  ;  not  knowing 
whether  the  arm  of  the  law  is  long  enough  to  stop  the  wrong 
doer  ;  but  if  it  is,  I  don't  see  why  the  Government  should  be 
afraid  to  put  it  in  force  merely  because  they  are  certain  to  get 
no  convictions.  There  is  a  wide  spread  belief  among  the  people 
that  since  the  death  of  the  coercion  Act  they  live  under  no  law 
except  what  is  right  in  their  own  eyes.  If  it  is  sedition  to  set 
class  against  class,  to  prevent  the  payment  of  just  debts,  the 
sooner  the  people  know  it  the  better.  If  this  is  not  to  be  done, 
let  the  Government  call  Parliament  together  and  at  once  bring 
in  their  new  Land  Act ;  for  until  it  is  brought  in  the  national 
party  will  strain  every  nerve  to  preach  Parnell's  doctrine. 

yours  truly  R.  V . 
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Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Kenmare. 

Killarney.     October  8,  1880. 

.  .  .  Whatever  the  police  reports  may  be,  the  condition  of 
Kerry  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  Land  League  is  extending, 
and  doing  mischief  no  words  can  describe.  I  am  convinced  some 
show  of  firmness  with  respect  to  it  would  be  welcomed  by  more 
of  the  farming  class  than  perhaps  you  have  any  idea  of,  who  are 
forced  to  take  a  part  they  in  reality  reprobate.  This  deserves 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Government.  Kerry  is,  I  may 
say  without  exaggeration,  armed ;  there  are  few  young  men 
unarmed.  They  openly  parade  their  revolvers.  In  short,  during 
my  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  county  I  never 
recollect  any  thing  approaching  to  the  feeling  of  insecurity  for  life 
which  prevails  at  present.  I  am  convinced,  unless  the  Gov  : 
takes  action  there  will  be  bloody  work  before  long.  A  steward 
of  mine  was  fired  at  the  other  day,  but  I  do  not  think  with  intention 
of  taking  life. 

(signed)  N.  L.  KENMARE. 

Letter  from  Lord  Kilmaine. 

Goulston  Park,  Killucan.     October  25,  1880. 

.  .  .  the  parish  priest,  Mr.  John  O'Malley,  a  most  prominent 
member  of  the  Land  League  has  ordered  them  [the  tenants]  not 
to  pay  unless  they  receive  a  substantial  reduction.  Mr.  O'Malley 
is  a  positive  curse  to  the  neighbourhood.  He  makes  the  most 
violent  speeches  at  all  the  meetings  and  has  openly  within  the 
last  fortnight  justified  the  murders  of  Mr.  Fenwick  and  Lord 
Mountmorris,  and  stated  that  several  other  landlords  deserve  the 
same  fate.  ...  I  presume  Mr.  Forster's  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  enormous  sale  of  firearms  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  Ballinrobe  neighbourhood  during  the  last  three  months.  It 
is  the  openly  expressed  opinion  of  the  peasants  that  no  amount 
of  police  protection  will  prevent  Captain  Boycott,  of  Loughmask, 
being  shot  this  winter.  ...  I  believe  that  a  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  leading  members  of  the  Land  League  will  have  an 
immediate  good  effect  in  making  tenants  pay  their  rents  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any  good  effect  in  diminishing  assassina- 
tions and  other  outrages.  Nothing  short  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  will  be  able  to  cope  with  these  crimes. 

(signed)  KILMAINE. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Kelly  to  Lord  O'Hagan. 

Ennis.     October  25,  1880. 

.  .  .  the  county  of  Galway  is  in  a  most  frightful  state.  We  are 
living  under  a  reign  of  terror.  .  .  .  The  county  of  Clare  though  not 
as  yet  so  well  organized  as  Galway  and  Mayo,  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing to  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Moyrish,  had  a  case  before  me  at 
Kilrush.  Fortunately  he  returned  by  the  Shannon  to  Limerick. 
Several  bands  were  waiting  for  him  to  attack  him  and  probably 
murder  him  the  same  night  on  the  road  from  Kilrush  to  Ennis 
by  which  he  intended  to  return.  I  can  assure  your  Lordship 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  nothing 
will  stay  its  rapid  progress  short  of  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  a  heavy  assessment  on  all  localities  where  outrages 
occur,  and  such  other  stringent  measures.  .  .  . 

(signed)  CHARLES  KELLY,  County  Judge  at  Ennis. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Darley  to  Mr.  Forster. 

Ballinrobe,  Co.  Mayo.     November  6,  1880. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  complying  with  my  request 
for  a  separate  conveyance  for  the  two  policemen  who  accompany 
me  to  and  from  my  office.  ...  I  have  had  two  threatening 
letters  .  .  .  the  other,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  reached  me  this 
morning.  .  .  . 

(signed)  T.  J.  DARLEY. 

Inclosure  from  Mr.  Darley. 

Notice. 

Mr  Darley  this  is  to  let  you  know  that  there  are  forty  grand 
tirants  of  Landlords  and  Agents  marked  out  in  the  County  Mayo 
that  is  driving  poor  starving  creatures  to  the  Workhouse  to  the 
Imigrant  ships  and  to  the  grave. 

Take  notice  that  the  land  was  not  created  for  a  few  landlords 
that  it  was  created  for  the  whole  human  race.  Now  you  are 
reckoned  to  be  the  third  worst  in  that  number.  I  do  now  warn 
you  through  up  your  agency  at  once  and  leave  it  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant ;  you  are  reckoned  to  be  a  good  Agent  by  the 
Landlord,  but  we  reckon  you  to  be  the  Devil's  Agent  and  remem- 
ber if  you  dont  through  up  your  Agencies  that  we  will  give  you 
the  contents  of  a  revolver  and  skatter  your  brains  the  same  as 
we  would  to  a  mad  dog.  There  is  many  a  man  waiting  the 
opportunity.  You  are  getting  a  fair  chance. 

(Fair  specimen  of  the  threatening  letters. — W.  E.  F.). 
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There  are  many  other  letters  as  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
some  written  to  Mr.  Forster,  some  to  Mr.  Jephson  (his  Secretary), 
some  to  the  various  officials,  but  all  in  the  same  strain. 

Letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Gladstone.1 

Dublin.     October  20,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — Though  you  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Forster  and  tho'  he  and  I  take  pretty  nearly  the 
same  views,  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  an  occasional  line 
from  me  saying  what  I  think  and  giving  what  information  I  can. 
Spencer  will  have  shown  you  the  statistics  of  crime  and  you 
will  have  seen  that  outrages  are  very  numerous  and  will  have 
gathered  that  they  will  probably  increase.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  present  state  of  Ireland  seems  to  me  to  lie  not  so  much  in 
the  number  of  outrages  as  in  the  general  ill-feeling  among  tenants. 
I  gather  from  all  sources,  including  men  of  Liberal  politics  and  who 
would  naturally  support  the  Government — such  as  Col.  Dease  my 
Chamberlain,  Cork's  agent  Leahy,  and  Kenmare's  agent  Hussey, 
—that  there  never  has  been  such  a  state  of  panic  on  one  side,  and 
lawlessness  and  ill-will  on  the  other.  The  Police  fully  confirm 
this.  Of  course  what  strikes  me  is  the  universal  sympathy  of  the 
population  with  the  criminals  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
to  justice  any  one  member  of  large  gangs  of  men  who  do  not  even 
on  some  occasions,  take  the  precaution  of  disguising  themselves. 
This  however  is  not  what  most  impresses  those  who  know  the 
country.  For  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  criminal  seems  always 
to  have  existed.  What  seems  to  strike  them  most  is  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  against  all  landlords  and  agents,  and  most  of  all  against 
all  those  who  have  lately  taken  farms,  even  in  cases  where  the 
previous  tenant  had  owed  3  or  4  years'  rent  and  was  himself  quite 
willing  to  leave.  It  seems  really  to  be  the  case  that  in  4  or  5 
Counties,  none  of  these  classes  feel  their  lives  to  be  safe,  and  the 
mischief  is  rapidly  spreading.  Tenants  also  are  afraid  to  pay 
more  than  the  Government  valuation  or  any  other  sum  ordered. 
As  to  this  point  a  crisis  will  probably  come  in  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  Most  rents  are  due  on  Nov.  1st,  and  will  be 
collected  immediately  after.  We  shall  then  see  what  happens. 
Many  people  expect  a  general  refusal.  The  state  of  feeling  which 
I  have  described  is  by  the  class  which  suffers  from  it  universally 
ascribed  to  the  Land  League  ;  and  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured 

1  This  letter  was  published  in  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien, 
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that  places  which  were  peaceful  and  contented  before,  became 
very  different  after  a  meeting.  If  this  is  the  case  the  population 
must  be  very  inflammable — but  it  certainly  is  the  general  im- 
pression. I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  surprised  or  annoyed 
by  the  news  of  the  impending  prosecution  having  oozed  out.  I 
have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  lucky  accident.  It  would 
of  course  have  been  better  to  have  struck  at  once,  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done,  the  announcement  that  we  intend  to  strike, 
appears  to  me  as  the  next  best  thing.  The  knowledge  that  the 
Government  intend  to  do  something  has,  I  think,  rather  moderated 
the  language  of  one  party  and  certainly  mitigated  the  panic 
of  the  other. 

yours  truly 

COWPER. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Viceroy. 

Hawarden  Castle,  Chester.     October  21,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper,-^!  have  received  today  your  clear  and 
excellent  letter.  If  I  do  not  enter  upon  it  at  large,  it  is  only 
because  few  words  are  required  in  order  to  convey  thorough 
assent,  and  I  can  find  in  it  nothing  to  which  I  demur.  Pray  do 
not  scruple  to  write  to  me  again,  when  you  find  time  and  are  dis- 
posed so  to  use  it.  While  it  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  relatively 
favourable  feature  of  this  sad  case  that  the  movement  is  more 
against  property  than  life,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  singularly 
catching  in  its  nature.  On  this  account  time  was  of  great  import- 
ance. You  had  a  most  difficult  question  to  decide  in  choosing 
between  the  two  methods  of  proceeding.  I  am  far  from  saying 
the  decision  was  not  right :  but  you  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
the  advantages  you  gained.  Under  the  circumstances  I  am  glad 
that  the  intention  transpired.  We  shall  all  look  with  intense 
interest  for  the  effect  of  the  blow  when  struck.  We  may  be 
justified  in  hoping  a  great  deal  from  it,  but  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty. It  would  be  premature  I  think  to  enter  at  this  moment 
on  anything  that  lies  beyond.  Apart  from  these  very  trying 
circumstances  I  trust  that  both  you  and  Lady  Cowper  do  not 
dislike  your  office.  When  you  come  to  England  I  trust  you  will 
recollect  that  we  lie  conveniently  on  your  road  to  the  South. 
Believe  me 

sincerely  yours 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

H.E.  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Viceroy. 

Hawarden  Castle,  Chester.     October  22,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — The  inclosed  Paragraph  from  our  faithful 
and  able  Ally  the  P.M.  Gazette,  drew  my  attention  this  morning. 
It  seems  to  me  not  to  proceed  upon  a  clear  order  of  ideas.  I  hope 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  attributed  to  Mr.  Justice 
Burton.  I  further  hope  that  we  are  not  upon  the  lines  of  the 
O'Connell  trial,  which  Peel  used  to  describe  as  his  attempt  to  get  a 
verdict  against  one  who  was  endeavouring  to  show  the  enormous 
amount  of  physical  force  he  had  at  his  command,  to  curb,  or 
(therefore)  to  unloose.  But  it  would  have  been  an  unjust  charge 
against  O'Connell  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  or  gave  countenance  to  the  intimidation  of 
individuals.  On  the  other  hand  I  conceive  that  we  do  not  see 
any  thing  '  obsolete  or  abominable  '  in  a  law  which  makes  com- 
bination to  further  breach  of  contract  an  offence,  and  that  we 
think  such  a  law  ought  imminently  to  be  put  in  action  when  the 
means  are  as  dangerous  as  the  end  is  unwarrantable,  when  they 
directly  interfere  with  the  rights,  free  choice  and  personal  security 
of  individuals  and  impart  actual  and  even  proximate  peril  to  the 
public  peace.  If  this  is  in  aim  and  substance  tolerably  right  I 
need  not  trouble  you  to  answer  but  if  I  am  seriously  wrong  I 
should  like  to  be  corrected. 

Believe  me 

sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


The  paragraph  which  was  enclosed  was  as  follows  : 

'  It  is  incredible  that  the  Liberal  Government  should  put  its  hand 
to  such  an  indictment  as  The  Times  declares  to  be  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  against  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Land  League.  The  gist  of  the  indictment  is  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, and  the  unlawful  objects  alleged  are  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  rents,  and  generally  to  promote  disaffection  among  the 
Queen's  subjects  and  bring  about  changes  of  the  law  by  intimida- 
tion. Now,  non-payment  of  rent  is  a  breach  of  contract  and  illegal, 
and  a  combination  in  furtherance  of  such  an  object  is  clearly  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  So  is  a  combination  not  to  pay  tithes,  such 
as  we  heard  of  the  other  day  in  Berkshire,  where  the  farmers  have 
clubbed  together  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  deliberate  resistance  to 
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the  law.  So  is  the  combination  of  Dissenters  not  to  pay  Church 
rates — a  thing  which  used  to  happen  every  year  in  hundreds  of 
parishes,  and  happens  still  in  some.  So  is  a  combination  of  clergy- 
men like  that  formed  at  Leicester  a  few  weeks  ago  to  refuse  to 
register  Nonconformist  funerals.  A  Bishop  has  been  advising  his 
clergymen  not  to  allow  the  Church  bell  to  be  rung  after  such 
funerals.  The  Bishop  is  generally  believed  to  be  wrong  in  his 
legal  theories,  and  if  he  is,  he  and  all  his  diocese  are  conspirators  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Every  one  of  these  combinations  is  as  open  to 
indictment,  under  an  obsolete  and  abominable  law  as  the  Irish  Land 
League.  The  Times  quotes  the  precedent  of  the  O'Connell  trial  in 
support  of  the  general  charges  of  intimidation.  Mr.  Justice  Burton 
appears  to  have  ruled  that  the  mere  massing  of  men  together  to 
demand  legislative  changes  without  any  intention  to  break  the 
peace,  itself  implies  intimidation,  and  justifies  a  criminal  charge. 
Is  it  possible  that  an  English  journal  can  seriously  reproduce  this 
monstrous  doctrine  to-day  ?  It  may  be  right  in  law  ;  if  it  is,  what 
becomes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  campaign,  where  every 
meeting  was  a  gigantic  attempt  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  "  intimidation  "  of  the  kind  described  by  the  Irish  Judge  ?  ' 
[The  italics  are  by  Mr.  Gladstone.] 

Letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

October  23,  1880. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — Forster  showed  me  yesterday  a 
statement  drawn  up  in  order  to  be  shewn  to  the  well-affected 
papers,  which  so  exactly  answers  your  letter  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  write  except  to  acknowledge  it.  This 
statement  was  to  be  sent  to  you  today.  I  don't  think  Justice 
Burton's  doctrine  will  come  in.  The  Land  League  are  charged 
with  being  an  illegal  combination  to  prevent  people  paying  their 
debts  ;  and  individuals  with  using  language  calculated  to  lead, 
and  which  has  led  to  outrage.  I  can  quite  see  that  we  must  keep 
ourselves  clear  of  being  even  supposed  to  object  to  meetings  being 
held  to  demand  legislative  changes,  however  large  these  meetings 
may  be.  I  wish  I  could  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  the 
prosecution  in  stopping  crime  and  the  next  fortnight  will,  as  you 
say,  be  a  period  of  most  anxious  interest.  We  will  certainly 
remember  your  invitation  to  Hawarden  and  avail  ourselves  of  it 
whenever  we  go  to  England. 

[The  draft  is  so  very  rough  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
it ;  it  was  only  in  the  form  of  notes  for  the  letter.] 
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On  October  25,  Mr.  Forster  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  :  '  Unless 
we  see  a  real  improvement,  then  I  am  most  reluctantly  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  face  the  winter — that  is  Jan. 
and  Feb. — without  legislation.' 

Letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     October  27,  1880. 

My  dear  Spencer,  — I  should  think  Banks  would  be  the  best  man 
for  what  you  want,  but  I  will  make  further  inquiries.  I  return 
your  letters.  Cork  had  sent  me  a  duplicate  of  Leahy's.  Forster 
is  overwhelmed  with  the  most  heart-rending  appeals.  I  really 
believe  they  keep  him  awake  at  night.  He  has  heard  from 
Hawarden  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  which  he  sent  you  a  copy. 
He  read  me  the  letter,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  gather  the  sense  of  a 
Gladstonian  letter  with  one  perusal ;  but  it  did  not  inspire 
me  with  much  hope  of  action.  I  will  endeavour  to  get  up  the 
question  of  the  Museum. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     October  30,  1880. 

My  dear  Henry,  — I  have  not  written  for  a  long  time.  We  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  precious  state  of  things  are  we  not  ?  At  this 
moment  there  is  a  slight  lull  ;  and  the  next  fortnight  will  be  a 
turning  point,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  rents  are  generally 
paid  in  the  beginning  of  Nov.  and  we  shall  see  whether  there  is  a 
general  refusal.  The  outrages,  which  have  slightly  diminished 
lately,  are  in  most  years  at  their  worst  in  Nov.  The  effect  of  the 
prosecutions  will  also  be  seen.  The  Cabinet  will  meet  naturally 
about  the  10th  and  all  the  Ministers  will  be  in  London  for  some 
time.  They  will  then  have  full  information  and  will  have  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  an  autumn  Session  and  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  we  should 
know  who  to  shut  up  ;  but  in  many  places  the  Police  say  they 
can  spot  the  ring-leaders  ;  and  if  not  a  sure  remedy,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  H.  C.1  is  the  only  one  likely  to  do  good.  I  am 
rather  glad  to  find  my  name  never  alluded  to  in  any  paper  English 

1  Lord  Spencer  had  tried  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Westmeath  in 
1871,  when  it  had  been  successful. 
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or  Irish.  In  ordinary  times  one's  vanity  would  be  offended, 
but  just  now  there  is  certainly  no  credit  to  be  gained  by  being 
supposed  responsible.  I  continue  to  like  Forster,  and  to  have 
a  good  opinion  of  his  ability.  Perhaps  you  will  think  I  stand 
alone  in  this.  I  have  opened  a  correspondence  with  Gladstone 
who  writes  me  very  civil  answers,  praising  my  clear  and  excellent 
letters — I  have  therefore  prepared  the  way  for  putting  pressure 
upon  him  in  conjunction  with  others  if  necessary.  I  see,  between 
ourselves,  that  he  would  be  very  unwilling  to  do  much.  I  hope 
the  post  is  safe.  The  Post-master  swears  that  tampering  with  a 
letter  is  impossible  as  they  are  all  sorted  in  public.  I  will  at  any 
rate  risk  this  as  I  don't  think  I  have  said  anything  that  I  should 
mind  getting  out.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  on  the  10th,  but 
if  not  you  must  stay  all  the  longer.  I  think  you  will  rather  like 
this.  You  will  have  opportunities  of  seeing  a  number  of  people — 
some  of  them  interesting — and  you  can  get  exercise  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  at  Brocket ;  neither  more  nor  less.  I  don't 
think  if  you  speak  at  Watford  that  you  need  mind  saying  that 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  may  have  to  be  suspended,  tho'  of  course 
all  true  Liberals  see  the  gravity  of  such  a  line  of  conduct.  You 
may  say  with  perfect  truth  that  nothing  short  of  that  will  be  or 
would  have  been  of  the  smallest  use. 

During  November  the  duties  of  our  daily  life  were  the  same. 
Dinners,  visits  to  five  hospitals,  deputations,  laying  first  stones,  &c., 
had  to  be  done  ;  and  hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  kind  of 
public  function  great  or  small.  Mr.  Forster  had  returned  to 
England,  and  only  came  back  to  Dublin  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

On  the  2nd  the  Viceroy  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  public 
Abattoir,  in  the  North  Circular  Road.  Before  the  ceremony  an 
address  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (E.  DwyerGray,  M.P.), 
and  His  Excellency  made  a  reply. 

On  November  5  Francis  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby  to  say  the  Queen  would  like  to  have  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  suggesting  that  he  should  either 
write  to  him  for  Her  Majesty's  information  or  '  he  ventured  to 
think  that  the  Viceroy  should  write  direct.'  And  he  added, 
4  Should  you  or  Mr.  Forster  write,  I  may  mention  that  the  points 

on  which  the  Queen  wishes  for  information  are  :   Is  the  bad  feeling 

2  B 
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in  Ireland  as  wide  spread  as  it  is  stated  to  be  ?  Is  it  all  over  the 
country  or  only  in  certain  provinces  and  Counties  ?  Is  the  agitation 
solely  an  Anti-rent  movement,  or  is  there  a  political  principle 
behind  it  ?  Why  is  no  one  ever  discovered  and  punished  for 
the  Crimes  committed  ?  As  it  has  been  considered  right  to  pro- 
secute the  promoters  of  discord,  why  has  it  not  been  thought  proper 
also  to  ask  for  increased  powers  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crimes  that 
are  being  perpetrated  — "  &c.,  &c.  .  .  . 

But  the  Viceroy  had  already  written  ;   the  letters  crossed. 

Letter  to  the  Queen. 

November  4,  1880. 

Lord  Cowper  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  as 
he  hears  that  a  few  lines  from  him  on  the  state  of  this  Country 
would  be  acceptable  to  your  Majesty  he  hastens  to  write.  He 
would  most  certainly  have  done  so  before  if  he  had  not  thought 
that  your  Majesty  was  kept  so  well  informed  of  all  that  took  place 
that  a  letter  from  him  would  have  been  thought  unnecessary 
and  intrusive.  The  peculiarity  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
appears  to  Lord  Cowper  to  be,  not  so  much  that  outrages  of  a  bad 
nature  are  greater  than  they  have  been  on  former  occasions,  as 
that  there  is  more  panic  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  agents  and 
well-affected  people  ;  and  more  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  tenants 
towards  landlords  and  agents  than  appears  ever  before  to  have 
existed.  The  outrages  reported  are  certainly  very  numerous ; 
but  they  chiefly  consist  of  threatening  letters,  which  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  are  not  intended  to  do  more  than  intimidate  ; 
and  in  incendiary  fires.  The  loss  of  the  owners  from  incendiary 
fires  can  be  recovered  from  the  rate-payers  ;  and  as  this  becomes 
more  generally  known  they  must,  it  would  appear,  become  less 
frequent.  The  graver  outrages,  involving  loss  of  life  and  serious 
bodily  injury,  are  not  many  in  number.  What  makes  them  so 
appalling  is  the  apparent  want  of  any  sufficient  motive,  and  the 
impossibility  of  detecting  the  perpetrators,  though  this  last 
feature  which  is  so  astounding  and  appears  so  serious  to  an  English- 
man seems  always  to  have  existed  here  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Lord  Cowper  is  far  from  wishing  to  imply  that  the  great  and  wide- 
spread feeling  of  alarm,  which  undoubtedly  exists,  is  without 
foundation  ;  tho'  it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  account  for  it. 
The  Land  League  meetings  have  certainly  stirred  up  a  very  bad 
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feeling  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  agitation  which  appeals 
immediately  to  every  man's  pocket  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
one  which  merely  appeals  to  National  Sentiment.  The  next  few 
weeks  will  be  a  very  critical  time.  The  Autumn  rents  are  now 
being  demanded,  and  if  on  the  whole  they  are  well  paid,  the  general 
excitement  will  be  much  abated.  If  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
wide  spread  refusal  it  will  be  very  serious.  It  does  not  appear  to 
Lord  Cowper  that  he  can  give  your  Majesty  any  details  with  which 
your  Majesty  is  not  already  acquainted,  but  if  there  is  any 
information  on  any  particular  point  which  your  Majesty  would 
wish  to  obtain,  Lord  Cowper  will  at  once  procure  it ;  and  will 
venture  again  to  write  to  your  Majesty  if  anything  should  occur 
likely  to  become  new  or  interesting. 

COWPER. 

Answer  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  to  the  Viceroy. 

Balmoral.     November  7,  1880. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper,  -The  Queen  was  glad  to  perceive  by  your 
letter  that  you  do  not  consider  the  state  of  Ireland  to  be  as  bad  as 
it  is  represented.  Her  Majesty  had  received  so  little  information 
that  she  was  compelled  to  rely  chiefly  on  newspaper  reports.  Still 
these  prove  that  a  serious  state  of  things  exists  and  Her  Majesty 
presumes  that  it  is  with  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  these  dis- 
orders that  the  '  State  Prosecutions '  have  been  commenced. 
Reports  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  the  actual  trial  of 
the  cases  cannot  be  entered  upon  till  next  month.  The  Queen 
would  be  glad  to  hear  if  this  is  the  case,  and  whether  you  have 
any  means  of  knowing  whether  it  is  true  that  the  defendants 
intend  to  summon  several  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  as  witnesses. 

yours  very  truly 

HENRY  PONSONBY. 

Letter  of  the  Viceroy  to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  in  answer  to  his  of 

November  7. 

Viceregal  Lodge.    November  8,  1880. 

Dear  Sir  Henry, — I  had  written  to  Her  Majesty  before  I 
received  your  first  letter,  or  I  would  more  particularly  have 
answered  your  inquiries.  The  bad  feeling  exists  most  strongly  in 
the  whole  of  Connaught,  in  Kerry,  Limerick  and  part  of  Cork, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  spreading.  Though  the  movement  is  against 
rent,  evil  disposed  persons  of  all  kinds  join  in  it,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  among  the  members  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
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Land  League  are  Fenians  and  Ribbonmen,  and  also  that  in  some 
instances  people  take  advantage  of  the  general  agitation  to  gratify 
then-  private  motives.  In  my  letter  to  the  Queen  I  thought  it 
right,  as  so  many  exaggerated  accounts  are  going  about,  to  point 
out  that  the  actual  number  of  serious  outrages  is  not  great ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  the  Prosecutions.  It  places  beyond  doubt  the 
hostility  of  the  Government  to  the  Land  League,  which  some 
persons  were  foolish  enough  to  doubt.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would 
fix  the  attention  of  the  whole  Country  and  divert  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  of  the  League  from  their  ordinary  work  ;  which  I  still 
think  it  may  do,  tho'  at  present  it  is  too  early  to  judge.  Rut  the 
conclusive  reason  for  it  is,  that  as  these  men  have  according  to 
the  best  opinions  broken  the  law,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
us  not  to  attempt  to  bring  them  to  justice,  and  that  we  must, 
whether  further  action  is  taken  or  not,  show  that  we  have  exhausted 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Of  course  you  will  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  me  to  give  an  opinion,  except  through  the  Ministry, 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  My  letters  must  be  confined  to 
giving  information,  which  I  am  sorry  riot  to  have  begun  to  give 
sooner. 

They  talk  of  bringing  over  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  witness,  but  it  is 
probably  only  a  piece  of  swagger.  Mr.  Forster  says  he  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  be  examined,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  will 
give  him  the  chance. 

yours  truly 

COWPER. 


From  Sir  Henry  Ponsoriby  to  the  Viceroy. '> 

Balmoral.     November  14,  1880. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper,  — I  returned  last  night  after  a  few  days' 
absence  when  Mr.  Childers  asked  me  about  your  letter.  My 
assistant  had  opened  it  on  its  arrival  and  knowing  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  Queen's  information  had  given  it  to  Her  Majesty. 
She  has  still  got  it.  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  it  today.  There  is  very 
strong  feeling  among  every  one  I  saw  in  London  about  Ireland. 
The  chief  desire  is  to  have  any  measure  introduced  to  restore  order. 
But  I  must  add  I  met  some  Rads  who  declared  that  any  excep- 
tional measures  would  be  a  deplorable  mistake.  Your  position 
must  be  a  most  anxious  one. 

yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  PONSONBY. 
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The  result  of  Mr.  Parnell's  *  advice  '  at  Ennis  was  soon  to  be 
realised.     On  November  8,  Captain  Boycott,  agent  to  Lord  Erne, 
and  who  also  rented  a  large  farm  near  Lough  Mask,  in  County 
Mayo,  had  occasion  to  take  out  ejectment  processes  against  some 
of  Lord  Erne's  tenantry,  who  had  gone  to  the  rent  collector  with 
an  offer  of  what  rent  they  considered  fair,  and  being  refused  paid 
nothing.      At    once    Captain    Boycott    was   treated  to  complete 
isolation.     He    was   left   without    servants    and   labourers ;     the 
local  shopkeepers  were  warned  not  to  deal  with  him  ;    the  black- 
smith and  even  the  laundress  were  forbidden  to  work  for  him  ; 
the  post-boy  who  carried  his  letters  was  threatened,  and  the  bearer 
of  a  telegram  was  stopped.     It  was  the  first  practical  illustration 
of  what  Mr.  Parnell  had  recommended  :    '  Shun  him.'     Informa- 
tion was  received  that  300  men  were  going  down  from  the  North  to 
Captain  Boycott's  farm  ;    and  with  the  whole  country-side  up  in 
arms  the  outlook  was  formidable.      Five  hundred  infantry  and 
three  squadrons  of  cavalry  were  at  once  despatched  to  protect  as 
many  men  as  were  needed  on  the  farm.     Every  precaution  was  also 
made  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Ulster  men,  and  it  was  calculated 
that,  counting  police,  there  were  7,000  men  engaged  in  keeping  the 
peace  in  Mayo.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  such  an  enor- 
mous force  having  been  necessary  to  protect  Captain  Boycott  gave 
great  impetus  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Land  League,  and 
from   this   time    '  Boycotting '   became   the   universally   adopted 
means  of  treating  any  and  every  individual  who  was  accused  of 
offending    against    its    laws,    or   who    in    any   way    incurred    its 
displeasure. 

Early  in  November  the  Cabinet  were  holding  meetings  to  discuss 
various  matters  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Forster,  who  went 
over  to  attend  them,  should  insist  that  Parliament  should  be  called 
together  at  once,  and  that  extra  powers  should  be  demanded, 
without  which  it  was  considered  impossible  to  restore  law  and 
order  in  Ireland.  That  he  did  not  do  so  will  be  seen  by  letters 
from  Lord  Spencer  of  November  28  and  Lord  Hartington  of 
December  8. 
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The  following  series  of  minutes  and  letters  all  bear  upon  the 
subject,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  opinions  of  various 
Ministers  and  the  ultimate  refusal  of  the  Cabinet  to  grant  the 
powers,  a  refusal  which  so  nearly  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Viceroy. 


Minute  by  the  Viceroy  for  the  Cabinet,  November  8,  1880. 

(Published,  abridged,  in  The  Life  of  C.  8.  Parnett,  by  B.  O'Brien.) 

The  state  of  the  country  is  undoubtedly  most  serious. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  land- 
owners to  exaggerate,  and  that  they  have  many  friends  in  England 
and  many  indirect  means  of  influencing  a  large  portion  of  the 
press.  But  the  Cabinet  will  be  more  likely  to  judge  of  the  state 
of  things  by  the  facts  and  figures  which  they  have  before  them. 
I  will  not  largely  allude  to  these.  I  will  only  point  out  that  the 
number  of  outrages  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  serious 
state  of  the  country.  The  reason  that  in  many  places  the  list  of 
crime  is  not  larger  is  that  those  who  would  profit  by  it  are  complete 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  that  their  temptation  therefore  is 
removed. 

Nobody  dares  to  evict.  Tenants  of  evicted  farms,  even  those 
who  have  been  in  possession  for  more  than  a  year,  are  daily  giving 
them  up.  80  persons  are  under  police  protection  ;  the  number 
being  6  last  year  and  25  in  1871.  We  cannot  yet  say  for  certain 
how  far  the  Autumn  rents  will  be  paid,  but  it  appears  already 
that  in  many  places  tenants  have  refused  to  pay  more  than 
Government  valuation.  Landlords  will  not  agree  to  this.  They 
will  evict  and  then  a  great  increase  of  outrages  may  be  expected. 
It  will  be  then  too  late  to  give  us  extra  powers.  If  these  are 
to  be  conferred  the  decision  must  be  come  to  at  once. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  may  well  be  reluctant  to  repeat 
once  more  the  dreary  old  story  of  special  restrictive  legislation  for 
Ireland,  the  evil  of  which  has  so  often  been  exposed.  I  cannot 
regard  it  as  an  error  to  have  trusted  even  for  a  short  period 
to  the  common  law  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  this 
country.  And  if  we  could  be  sure  of  going  through  the  coming 
winter  with  no  greater  amount  of  outrage  than  we  have  now,  large 
as  that  amount  is,  so  great  is  my  detestation  of  coercive  measures 
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that  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  them.  But  I  feel  strongly 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  outrages  from  largely  increas- 
ing at  any  moment  both  in  number  and  atrocity ;  and  if 
this  should  be  the  case,  I  should  reproach  myself  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  with  not  having  put  my  opinion  on  record  that  in 
the  present  state  of  feeling  the  law  is  not  strong  enough  as  it 
stands.  For  the  ordinary  law  to  be  sufficient  to  repress  crime 
it  is  necessary  that  the  majority  of  the  population  should  be 
on  the  side  of  the  injured  person  ;  and  in  the  disturbed  parts 
of  Ireland  the  vast  majority  are,  in  cases  of  an  Agrarian  nature, 
invariably  on  the  side  of  the  Criminal.  In  spite  then  of  all 
my  wishes  being  that  we  could  trust  to  the  ordinary  law,  I 
must  repeat  my  conviction  that  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
face  the  winter  without  stronger  powers  would  be  very 
dangerous. 

If  Her  Majesty's  Government  decide  upon  coercive  legislation 
what  form  is  it  to  take  ?  In  considering  the  returns  of  crime 
during  the  last  forty  years  in  connection  with  the  passing  of 
various  Acts  for  the  Preservation  of  Peace,  we  see  that  every 
measure,  great  or  small,  which  increases  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  immediately  followed  by  a  decrease  of  crime.  It  might 
be  inferred  that  the  mere  expression  of  determination  implied 
by  special  legislation  of  any  sort  had  a  deterrent  effect.  We 
must  however  remember  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  wiser 
than  they  were  ;  or  if  not  wiser  at  all  events  more  cunning  and 
better  informed  by  experience  of  the  real  power  conferred  by 
each  coercive  Act.  The  old  idea  that  the  smallest  action  is 
sufficient  to  cow  them  may  not  be  so  true  as  it  once  was. 

The  only  remedy  suggested  by  every  landlord  and  every  agent 
is  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  And  though  the  opinion 
of  one  class,  particularly  when  in  a  great  state  of  alarm  and 
indignation,  should  certainly  not  be  held  conclusive  as  to  the 
necessity  of  strong  measures,  it  may  nevertheless,  if  strong 
measures  are  resolved  upon,  be  a  good  guide  as  to  what  direction 
they  should  take. 

The  same  remedy  as  to  the  whole  of  Connaught,  except  Sligo, 
is  recommended  by  the  Police  Inspectors  in  their  answers  to  a 
recent  circular.  The  opinion  of  the  resident  Magistrates  will  be 
seen  from  the  return  which  has  been  printed.  Authority  therefore 
would  point  to  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  the 
proper  remedy  and  Common  Sense  would  appear  to  make  the 
same  suggestion.  The  sudden  imprisonment  of  some  of  those 
who  are  known  to  instigate  or  to  commit  these  crimes  would 
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strike  a  general  terror  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  would,  for  no 
man  would  know  how  far  he  was  suspected  or  whether  his  own 
turn  might  not  come  next.  The  police  in  many  districts  have 
a  list  ready  of  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief ; 
and  in  all  places  could  probably  pick  out  somebody  to  make 
an  example  of.  This  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  high  handed 
proceeding,  but  what  is  really  objectionable  is  going  at  all 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  If  we  are 
to  have  such  a  hateful  thing  as  a  coercive  Bill  let  it  be  effective. 
Speaking  in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  be 
constantly  giving  a  little  more  power  to  the  Government  than 
is  given  by  the  Common  Law  is  more  demoralizing  than  to 
pass  a  really  stringent  measure  for  a  short  period  and  on  a  great 
emergency. 

Clauses  dealing  with  one  or  two  smaller  matters  might  be 
introduced  at  the  same  time.  The  most  important  of  these  and 
the  only  one  to  which  I  allude  relates  to  arms. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  rising.  It  is  true  also  that 
when  once  it  has  been  decided  that  a  man  is  to  be  shot  there  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  weapon.  But 
it  seems  obvious  that  if  the  whole  of  a  discontented  and  excited 
population  is  armed,  the  chance  of  murder  by  sudden  impulse  is 
much  greater.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
large  number  of  Arms  that  are  in  the  Country,  considerably 
increases  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity. 

(signed)  COWPER. 


On  November  11  a  deputation  of  fourteen  gentlemen  from  the 
County  of  Tyrone  [Orangemen]  waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  him  a  series  of  resolutions  passed 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Dungannon  on  the  1st  instant.  The  deputa- 
tion was  received  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  by  His  Excellency, 
who  was  attended  by  Lord  William  Compton  [Private  Secretary], 
and  Major  Byng  [Assistant  Private  Secretary].  Colonel  Caulfeild, 
Comptroller,  was  also  present.  The  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  after 
introducing  the  deputation,  said  '  they  had  come  to  lay  before 
His  Excellency,  as  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  Ireland,  copies 
of  the  resolutions  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  loyal 
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men  held  at  Dungannon  respecting  the  state  of  the  country. 
That  meeting  was  not  got  up  by  landlords.  He  would  hand 
His  Excellency  the  resolutions  in  question  which  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tyrone  respecting 
an  agitation  at  present  affecting  the  peace  of  the  country.  They 
thought  the  time  had  now  come  when  they  should  step  forward 
and  say  that  the  loyal  men  of  Ulster  had  nothing  to  do  or  had 
no  sympathy  with  this  agitation,  which  was  a  misrepresentation 
put  forward  by  unscrupulous  agitators,  not  in  aid  of  the  tenant 
farmers,  but  with  the  object,  they  believed,  of  severance  of  the 
British  Empire.  Therefore  they  came  to  give  these  resolutions 
to  His  Excellency  in  person,  and  not  send  them  up  as  usual  to 
the  Chief  Secretary,  as  they  thought  it  more  respectful  to  come 
in  this  way  before  His  Excellency  as  the  representative  of  the 
Queen  in  Ireland.' 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 

1.  That  it  is  our  determination  not  to  allow  Communistic  and 
seditious  principles  to  be  advocated  in  our  midst ;    and  whilst 
holding  ourselves  ready  to  assist  our  fellow  Protestants  in  the 
South  and  West  as  loyal  subjects,  we  are  also  determined  to  aid 
the  Government  by  all  lawful  means  in  suppressing  the  treasonable 
and  rebellious  principles  now  being  taught  the  people  by  wicked 
and  designing  agitators. 

2.  That  we  hereby  declare  our    abhorrence    and  detestation 
of  the   cold  blooded   deeds  of  murder,   maiming  of  cattle,   and 
intimidation  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  the   South  and 
West  of   Ireland,   which  have  been  recently   perpetrated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  disloyal  organisation  known  as  the   '  Land 
League.' 

3.  That   we   as    loyal   inhabitants  of    Mid-Ulster    do   hereby 
call   upon    her    Majesty's    Government    forthwith    to   take    such 
summary  and  effective  measures   as  may  at  once   lead   to   the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  in  our  distracted  country,  and  thus 
afford  that  safety  and  protection  which  faithful  subjects  of  the 
British  Empire  are  entitled  to  as  of  right. 

4.  That  a  deputation  do  wait  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
lay  before  him  the  resolutions  passed  at  that  meeting. 
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Colonel  Lowry,  D.L.,  Mr.  Newton,  Major  Vesey,  and  Colonel 
Knox  spoke  to  the  resolutions ;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said  in 
reply  : 

Lord  Ranfurly  and  gentlemen,  before  I  go  further  I  must  correct 
something  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  last  speaker.     Alluding  to  Mr. 
Forster,  he  said  the  Chief  Sec.  had  stated  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
North  that  he  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  last  speaker  implied  from  that,  that  he  would  not  interfere  under 
any  circumstances.     I  wish  to  say  that  the  letter  certainly  did  not 
convey  that  impression.     It  expressed  unwillingness  to  curtail  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  but  it  showed  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  circumstances 
might  arise  that  would  render  it  necessary  to  do  so.     I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here  today,  for  I  am  always  anxious  to  receive  deputations,  and  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  receive  a  deputation  so  influential  as  yours.     But  in 
consenting  to  receive  it  I  made  one  stipulation — which  for  the  future  I 
must  always   make — that  when  I  receive  a  deputation  of  any  sort,  the 
interview  must  be  public,  and  the  reporters  of  the  Press  present.     I  did 
this  because  a  short  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman,  we  dispensed 
with  the  presence  of  the  reporters  of  the  Press  at  a  deputation,  and  in  con- 
sequence what  I  said  was  very  much  misrepresented  and  distorted  versions 
of  what  took  place  were  given  to  the  public,  which  were  very  disagree- 
able to  me,  and  which  might  have  been  productive  of  bad  consequences. 
With  regard  to  the  resolutions  which  you  have  given  me,  there  is  nothing 
in  them  that  is  not  most  loyal,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  loyal  sentiments 
you  have  given  expression  to.     When  I  got  the  letter  from  Lord  Ranfurly 
asking  me  to  receive  this  deputation,  I  glanced  at  some  of  the  speeches 
made  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  resolutions  were  passed.     Of  course 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  abuse  of  the  Government,  but  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  that,  and  any  person  in  office  must  treat  such  a  thing  with 
indifference  and  bear  it  as  well  as  he  can.     It  is  not  that  I  allude  to  ;  but 
I  must  express  my  regret  that  there  was  an  appearance  that  some  people 
wished  to  bring  a  sectarian  spirit  into  this  matter.     Heaven  knows  the 
state  of  this  country  is  very  bad  as  it  is,  but  if  religious  quarrels  should 
be  introduced  it  will  become  even  more  deplorable.     Many  members  of 
the  Land  League  are  Protestants,  and  they  publicly  state  so.     There  are 
on  the  other  hand  bishops  and  priests  who  have  come  forward  in  a  very 
noble  way  and  denounced  those  outrages  in  connection  with  the  agitation 
in  language  as  strong  as  you  could  employ  yourselves.     I  consider  that 
anyone  of  Christian  principles,  to  whatever  Church  he  may  belong,  may 
well  join  in  denouncing  the  crime  of  murder  and  intimidation  which  has 
unhappily  prevailed  in  parts  of  this  country.     I  think  that  all  men  of  all 
political  views  may  all  join  in  doing  so.     Many  of  you  disapprove  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  yet  you  have,  I  am  glad  to  find,  expressed  your 
willingness  to  sink  party  differences,  and  to  stand  up  for  us  in  our  attempts 
to  maintain  order.     I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  people  of  very 
advanced  views,  though  they  may  be  even  those  who  advocate  the  most 
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impracticable  schemes,  if  they  are  men  of  honour  ought  to  discourage  the 
state  of  things  that  exists  in  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  that  whatever  they 
advocate  ought  to  be  recommended  by  calm  argument  and  that  they 
should  teach  the  people  that  violence  and  outrage  and  murder  do  harm  to 
any  cause.  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  today  and  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  I,  as  much  as  anybody  else,  abominate  the  outrages  that  have 
taken  place. 

Lord  Ranfurly  then  presented  a  copy  of  the  following  docu- 
ment : 

At  a  large  meeting  of  Protestants  held  at  Castle  Caulfeild, 
County  Tyrone,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  by  ...  '  that 
we  hereby  declare  our  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  the  cold- 
blooded deeds  of  murder,  maiming  of  cattle  and  intimidation  of 
her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  the  West  and  South  which  have 
been  recently  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  disloyal 
organisation  known  as  the  "  Land  League  "  and  that  we  do  beseech 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  encourage  the  law  abiding  and 
loyal  people  in  Ireland  by  putting  an  end,  by  every  constitutional 
means,  to  the  reign  of  terror  which  now  exists.' 

From  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

(Published  in  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien.) 

November  13,  1880. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — I  am  more  convinced  every  day  and 
every  hour  of  the  necessity  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  having  an  Arms  Bill.  The  fear  of  being  unduly  influenced 
by  the  strong  current  of  public  feeling  in  favour  of  coercion  and 
a  vivid  conception  of  what  a  glorious  triumph  it  would  have 
been  to  get  through  the  winter  with  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
law,  has  prevented  me  from  giving  an  opinion  until  the  other 
day  and  perhaps  even  then  made  me  give  it  in  too  undecided  a 
manner.  You  have  all  the  statistics  before  you  and  everything 
that  can  explain  them  ;  and  with  Mr.  Forster  at  hand  to  answer 
every  question  and  give  every  information  of  all  kinds,  you  will 
very  likely  think  a  letter  from  me  unnecessary.  But  I  write  more 
to  relieve  my  own  mind  than  any  thing  else.  What  impresses 
me  most  is  the  conviction  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
prevent  sudden  outbursts  of  the  worst  kind.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  something  very  like  a  general 
massacre  of  all  landlords  and  agents  not  under  police  protection 
is  a  conceivable  and  possible  event.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  is  probable,  but  how  can  we  say  it  might  not  happen  ? 
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The  longer  a  suspension  is  put  off  the  more  doubtful  will 
it  be  whether  the  mischief  has  not  got  beyond  the  stage  in  which 
it  can  be  cured  by  the  arrest  of  a  few  important  people  ;  certainly 
in  order  to  have  the  desired  effect,  more  people  would  have  to 
be  arrested  now  than  a  short  time  ago — and  more  still  in  another 
month.  I  should  be  sorry  to  publish  such  an  alarmist  letter  ; 
and  I  take  care  in  conversation  not  to  show  how  grave  I  really 
consider  the  situation  ;  but  in  writing  to  you  I  feel  bound  to 
say  what  I  really  think. 

yours  truly 

COWPER. 


From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

80  Eccleston  Square.     Sunday.     (?) 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  do  not  wonder  at  your  being  somewhat 
surprised  at  not  hearing  from  me.  The  fact  is  I  really  could  tell 
you  little  or  nothing.  The  decision  Cabinet  is  next  Wednesday. 
I  think  the  decision  will  be  in  favour  of  the  suspension,  but  I  am 
not  sure.  Gladstone  dislikes  it  intensely.  I  have  made  up  my 
own  mind  on  the  matter.  I  had  clung  to  the  hope  that  the 
Mayo  demonstration  would  have  had  such  effect  as  would  enable 
us  to  confine  ourselves  to  threatening  a  (?)  and  suspension 
Bill  in  Jan.  or  Dec.  but  I  see  now  that  chance  is  gone  ;  and  I 
shall  circulate  a  Mem.  as  strong  or  stronger  than  yours,  so  strong 
in  fact  that  if  the  decision  be  against  us,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
go  on.  We  have  a  Cabinet  tomorrow,  but  on  other  matters. 
If  however  anything  transpires  I  will  write  to  you.  There  is 
a  matter  which  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  kindly  look 
into.  Spike  Island  and  the  whole  Prison  question.  We  must 
have  an  answer  ready  for  Parliament  whether  special  or  general 
prison;  and  your  opinion  and  judgement  on  the  matter  would 
be  far  better  than  mine. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

Irish  Office.     November  17,  6£  P.M. 

Dear  Cowper, — A  long  Cabinet — no  decision,  adjourned  till 
Friday. 

We  must  decide  then.  G.  strong  against  our  proposal  but  for 
his  project  which  I  sent  to  Burke,  which  I  do  not  believe  would 
stop  the  outrages,  but  I  should  like  your  opinion.  Write  me  fully 
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tomorrow.     I  think  a  majority  were  with  me,  but  only  a  narrow 
majority  which  is  not  much  against  the  Premier. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 
Your  telegram  just  received  but  it  beats  us. 

To  Mr.  Forster  from  the  Viceroy. 

Dublin.     November  18,  1880. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  do  not  know  what  telegram  you  refer  to 
in  your  postscript.  I  did  not  send  any,  and  Burke  says  that  at 
12.30  he  merely  telegraphed  to  say  *  No  '  as  to  Gladstone's  pro- 
posal. We  are  half  afraid  that  some  trick  has  been  played. 
Burke  says  he  has  written  to  you  fully  on  the  subject ;  and  if  he 
wrote  what  he  said  to  me  I  think  he  is  quite  right.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  alternate  plan  will  do  any  good  in  the  disturbed  districts. 
Those  districts  have  got  beyond  the  stage  in  which  harm  can  be 
done  by  further  meetings  and  I  doubt  whether  the  people  whom  the 
Resident  Magistrate  and  the  Police  would  wish  to  take  up  could 
many  of  them  be  caught  and  they  would  be  let  out  next  assizes. 
As  to  the  peaceable  Counties  :  the  alternative  Plan  would  stop 
the  mischief  from  spreading  if  they  did  not  elude  the  law  by 
holding  meetings  under  another  name. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPEB. 

From  Mr.  Burke  to  the  Viceroy. 

Chief  Secretary's  Lodge.     November  18,  1880. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — Jephson  telegraphed  to  West  in 
cypher  to  let  him  know  for  your  information  decision  of  Cabinet. 
...  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Forster  this 
morning.  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it. 

yours  sincerely, 

T.  H.  BURKE. 

Copy  of  letter  from  Mr.  Forster  enclosed : 

November  17. 

Dear  Burke,  — Only  time  for  one  line.  No  decision,  adjourned 
till  Friday.  We  must  decide  then.  Send  me  tomorrow  any  fresh 
facts  you  have  showing  necessity  of  Suspension.  Tell  me  what  you 
think  will  be  the  position  of  affairs  if  we  do  nothing  till  a  January 
session  and  what  if  we  wait  till  Feb.  Also  tell  me  this.  If  we 
can  have  no  suspension  of  H.C.  if  we  are  forced  to  this  what  would 
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you  do.  Mr.  Gladstone  very  much  wants  the  eviction  returns 
for  which  I  telegraphed.  I  hope  you  will  have  sent  me  for  the 
four  Provinces  October  evictions  if  possible,  first  fortnight  of 
November,  and  can  you  separate  the  last  quarterly  return  into 
each  of  the  three  months.  He  persists  in  thinking  that  the 
evictions  may  have  caused  the  outrages. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 
Confidential. 

Irish  Office,  London.     November  19,  1880  (Friday). 

Dear  Cowper, — Our  decision  tonight  does  not  come  to  much, 
is  in  fact  a  compromise.  Parliament  prorogued  till  Thursday 
Dec  :  2,  but  not  for  the  despatch  of  business.  It  can  however  be 
turned  into  '  Despatch  of  business  '  three  or  at  most  six  days  before 
the  2  Dec.  I  have  insisted  on  a  Cabinet  meeting  next  Thursday 
and  on  the  date  being  not  later  than  Dec  :  2  of  prorogation — I  go 
to  Dublin  tomorrow  night l  so  between  now  and  next  Wednesday 
we  have  3  or  4  more  days  to  test  the  state  of  the  country,  and  for 
me  to  get  every  information  in  my  power.  If  we  can  get  on  with- 
out a  Dec  :  session,  of  course  so  much  the  better,  if  we  cannot,  I 
have  only  given  up  at  the  most  three  days  as  Parliament  could  not 
have  been  summoned  before  the  29th  or  30th.  Please  show  this 
to  Burke,  but  nothing  must  be  mentioned  till  after  tomorrow  as 
etiquette  requires  the  Council  to  be  held  before  the  announcement 
is  made. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Private. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     November  20,  1880. 

My  dear  Spencer, — So  your  fight  has  ended  in  a  compromise. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  are  getting  as  uneasy  as  I  am  about  the  state 
of  the  Country.  The  mischief  has  spread  more  widely  since  you 
were  here.  The  prosecutions  have  been  a  failure  as  far  as  stopping 
violent  language  and  outrage  and  there  seems  a  very  wide  spread 
determination  to  pay  no  more  than  Griffith's  valuation.  As  to 
this  last  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  worst  for  the  Landlords 
to  stand  out  with  no  more  means  of  protecting  them  than  we  have 
now  or  to  knock  under,  as  many  of  them  will.  This  general 

1  Mr.  Forster  returned  to  London  on  November  24. 
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lowering  of  rent  by  combination  and  outrage  goes  against  one's 
feelings  very  much  and  will  surely  be  a  very  bad  precedent.  I 
should  dislike  resigning,  for  I  feel  that  the  British  Public  would 
attribute  it  to  my  being  tired  of  all  the  worries  and  responsibilities 
of  the  place,  and  the  Pall  Mall  argument  '  Why  now  if  not  then  ?  ' 
has  something  in  it. 

The  answer  to  that  argument  is  that  if  the  state  of  a  Country 
gets  worse  gradually  it  is  difficult  to  name  one  moment  in  which 
things  are  so  much  worse  than  they  were  the  moment  before  as  to 
necessitate  action  ;  and  yet  such  a  moment  must  arrive  supposing 
things  to  get  worse  ad  infinitum.  If  I  resign  I  think  I  may  fairly 
take  some  opportunity  previously  of  expressing  publicly  my 
strong  opinion  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  be  suspended, 
so  as  to  show  the  reason  of  my  going. 

Do  you  think  this  would  be  wrong  ?  I  have  not  by  any  means 
resolved  to  go  and  I  have  not  hinted  at  such  a  thing  to  Gladstone 
for  I  felt  that  to  do  so  would  at  once  put  his  back  up.  But  I  feel 
that  such  a  course  is,  to  use  Gladstone's  own  expression,  within  a 
measureable  distance. 

I  shall  see  Forster  tomorrow  and  he  will  at  once  tell  me  whether 
he  has  any  intentions  of  the  same  sort.  I  shall  act  with  him  if  I 
possibly  can  ;  at  least  this  is  my  present  idea.  Let  me  know  what 
you  think  of  things. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPEB. 

From  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Spencer  House,  8.W.     November  21,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper,  — I  intended  to  have  written  to  you  today  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  before.  I  feel  some  difficulty  in 
writing  because  I  realize  what  immense  difficulties  exist,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  to  add  to  the  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  but  right  to  state  what  one  feels.  However  I  will 
follow  your  letter,  and  say  what  occurs  to  me  upon  your  remarks 
and  if  I  have  anything  to  add  will  do  so  subsequently.  I  hardly 
look  upon  the  decision  of  Friday  as  a  compromise,  it  was  really  a 
postponement  of  the  decision  which  must  be  made  on  Thursday 
next.  Had  we  decided  to  summon  Parliament  at  once  we  could 
not  have  named  for  its  assembling  an  earlier  day  than  the  29th. 
If  on  the  return  of  Forster  the  Cabinet  settle  on  immediate  action, 
Parliament  can  be  summoned  for  '  Despatch  of  business  '  on  the 
2nd.  We  therefore  only  lose  practically  3  days.  The  decision 
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was  wise  if  thereby  we  shall  keep  the  Cabinet  and  Government  of 
Ireland  together,  if  it  has  not  this  effect  nothing  will  be  gained, 
and  until  Thursday  next  or  Friday  when  the  decision  of  Thursday 
will  be  made  known  in  case  of  action  people  will  speculate  on  the 
divisions  of  the  Cabinet.     I  fully  share  your  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
as  to  the  state  of  the  country.     There  have  been  times  when  Life  was 
more  in  danger  in  Ireland,  but  the  existing  danger  to  property  is 
probably  more  formidable  than  it  has  ever  been  before  ;    for  the 
combination  and  organization  against  Rent  and  Landlords  is  more 
widespread  and  stronger,  and  the  temper  of  the  people  is  such  that 
at  any  moment  outrage  against  property  may  develop  into  more 
active  outrage  against  life.     I  cannot  however    admit    that  the 
protection  to  life  is  as  good  as  it  should  be.     The  mere  fact  that 
23  people  in  Mayo  alone  have  asked  for  police  protection  shows 
how  disorganized  Society  has  become  ;    it  may  be  answered  but 
that  does  not  prove  danger  to  life  for  the  Law  viz  :  the  Police,  can 
protect  those  who  are  threatened.     That  seems  to  me  an  insufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact  I  have  referred  to.     I  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  defend  any  continued  toleration  of  the 
condition  of  parts  of  the  country.     We  waited  to  see  the  result  of 
the  decision  to  Prosecute  and  you  tell  me  that  this  has  not  stopped 
violent  language  and  outrages.     As  you  say  it  may  be  more  serious 
for  the  landlords  to  truckle  under  than  to  stand  out  against  unjust 
demands  without  more  protection  than  they  now  have,  and  if  they 
do  stand  out  I  presume  that  more  violent  outrages  will  ensue.     I 
feel  that  unless  you  can  show  that  matters  will  mend,  either  by  a 
reaction  of  Order  putting  down  disorder,  or  by  your  using  powers 
hitherto  untried  which  will  be  effective,  there  is  no  plea  for  delay, 
there  is  in  fact  ample  and  sufficient  reason  already  for  immediately 
asking  for  great  executive  powers  to  be  given  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment.    I  do  not  like  to  say  much  about  your  resignation.     It  will 
be  a  very  important  element  in  the  Ultimate  decision  and  every 
one  must  judge  for  himself.     No  doubt  every  one  in  a  Government 
is  bound  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  views  of  his  Colleagues, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  a  Government  together.     The  result  of  a 
break  up  of  the  Government  may  be  more  disastrous  even  than 
the  abstention  from  action  for  which  a  Member  of  a  Government 
when  leaving  his  post  is  unable  to  accept  responsibility.     At  the 
same  time  there  are  questions  and  occasions  on  which  a  man  feels 
so  strongly  and  to  which  he  attaches  such  importance  that  he  is 
bound  to  maintain  his  own  independence.     It  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  weigh  the  amount  of  importance  which  another  attaches 
to  a  particular  question.     I  very  sincerely  hope  that  you  and 
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Mr.  Forster  will  be  able  to  act  together  upon  this  question.  If 
either  of  you  left  the  Government  and  the  other  remained  the 
responsibility  of  the  one  who  remains  will  be  very  seriously 
increased.  From  what  Forster  said  to  me,  I  think  that  he  feels 
that  strongly. 

As  to  the  point  which  you  directly  put  to  me  viz  :  '  whether  if 
you  resign  you  might  not  fairly  take  some  opportunity  previously 
of  expressing  publicly  your  strong  opinion  that  the  H.C.  Act  should 
be  suspended  so  as  to  show  the  reasons  of  your  going,'  I  do  not 
think  that  you  ought  to  do  this  previous  to  resignation.  It  would 
be  essential  that  the  cause  of  your  resignation  should  be  known, 
but  the  Public  interest  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  occasion  for 
the  announcement,  and  it  might  be  right  to  postpone  this  for  some 
time.  Opportunity  would  be  given  to  you  for  explanation, 
probably  in  the  H.  of  Lords.  As  Viceroy  I  suppose  you  would 
be  in  very  much  the  same  position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  this 
respect,  who  has  to  ask  the  Queen's  leave  to  explain. 

If  possible  act  with  Forster  ;  but  even  in  this  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  lay  down  positively  that  you  ought  to  do  so  ;  you  may 
take  a  view  which  would  make  identical  action  quite  impossible.  I 
think  that  before  we  meet  on  Thursday  you  should  inform  Glad- 
stone of  your  intentions.  If  you  agree  to  postpone  action  this  of 
course  will  be  unnecessary,  but  if  you  abide  by  Forster's  last 
recommendations  you  certainly  ought  to  tell  Gladstone  if  you 
decide  on  resignation  in  the  event  of  your  recommendation  being 
over-ruled.  In  doing  this  you  might  indicate  resignation  as  your 
only  course,  leaving  yourself  able  to  take  into  account  any  very 
strong  argument  made  at  the  Cabinet.  I  have  written  to  Forster 
on  certain  matters  and  touched  on  the  vital  question  to  some 
extent.  I  feel  much  for  your  anxiety  and  responsibility  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  take  the  honest  and  straightforward  course,  and 
when  that  is  done  a  man's  decision  is  generally  right. 

very  truly  yours, 

SPENCER. 


From  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

(Printed  in  The  Life  of  C.  S.  ParneU  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien.) 

November  23,  1880. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — I  am  sure  you  will  expect  me  to 
write  to  you  again  after  all  that  has  happened  since  I  last  wrote. 
You  know  my  apprehensions  as  to  an  outbreak  of  crime  in  this 
Country.  I  must  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this, 

2  F 
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and  if  it  does  take  place  it  will  be  because  the  landlords  are  afraid 
of  exercising  their  power,  and  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Land  League,  and 
all  rights  of  property  are  at  an  end. 

The  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  for  this  state  of  things, 
is  I  feel  quite  sure,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  I 
have  been  anxiously  considering  during  the  last  few  days  whether, 
holding  this  opinion,  I  am  justified  in  retaining  the  position  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  unless  this  remedy  is  provided.  I  am  most 
unwilling  to  have  the  appearance  of  leaving  *the  ship  in  the  middle 
of  the  storm.  I  feel,  also,  as  regards  myself,  that  to  resign  now 
would  be  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
public  career. 

I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  this  till  your  offer  to  me  last  May 
of  the  high  place  I  occupy  made  me  feel  I  had  an  unexpected 
chance  which  it  would  be  a  great  sacrifice  for  me  to  forfeit.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  it  is  a  great  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  me 
to  serve  in  the  Government  of  one  whom  I  have  always  regarded 
with  such  feelings  of  admiration.  What  however  has  most 
weighed  with  me  is  a  sense  of  the  embarrassment  my  retirement 
would  cause  others.  I  feel  that  if  I  went,  Mr.  Forster's  position 
would  become  almost  untenable,  all  the  more  so  as  I  know  him 
to  hold  the  same  opinion  as  I  do.  Putting  everything  together, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  will  not  do  anything  until 
January,  but  that  if  then  I  see  no  possibility  of  changing  my  mind 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  if  it  is  not  granted,  I  will  place  my  resignation  in  your  hands. 

Yours  v.  truly 

COWPER. 


From  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Viceroy. 

(Published  in  The  Life  of  C.  S.  Parnett  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien.) 

November  24,  1880. 

Dear  Cowper, — I  am  persuaded  after  reading  your  letter 
of  yesterday  that  in  a  very  difficult  case  you  have  arrived  at  a 
wise  conclusion.  For  my  own  part  I  incline  to  the  belief  that 
an  outbreak  of  secessions  from  the  Government  either  way,  at 
this  particular  moment,  when  the  double  question  of  order  and 
of  land  reform  is  at  issue,  would  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
effect  any  good  solution  of  that  question  in  its  twofold  branches. 
It  is  with  regret,  and  perhaps  with  mortification,  that  I  see  the 
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question  of  land  reform  again  assuming  or  having  assumed  its 
large  proportions.  My  desire  certainly  would  have  been  to  remain 
on  the  line  of  the  Act  of  1870  ;  if  not  exactly  as  it  passed, 
such  as  (I  speak  of  the  occupying  clauses)  it  left  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  needless  to  inquire  in  what  proportions  the 
scarcity,  or  the  agitation,  or  the  Disturbances  Bill,  or  (last,  not 
least)  the  rejection  of  that  Bill  may  have  brought  about  the 
result ;  for  there  it  is.  I  think  that  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
we  feel  not  less  really,  if  less  acutely,  than  you  in  Dublin  the 
pain,  the  embarrassment,  and  discredit  of  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland.  Acquiescence  in  its  continuance  for  even  a  few 
weeks  seems  to  me  dependent  on  these  conditions : 

1.  That  the  disturbance   so    largely  affecting    property  and 
causing  terror  should  not  assume  the  form  of  a  great  increase  in 
crime  affecting  life. 

2.  That  by  means  of  this  delay  we  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  propose  with  authority  as  a  united  Government  a  remedy 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  mischief. 

The  paralysis  of  very  important  rights  affecting  the  tenure  of 
land  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  present  mischief  in  Ireland, 
and  it  may  be  right  to  apply  a  thorough  remedy  a  little  later 
rather  than  a  partial  (indeed  as  I  think  a  very  doubtful)  remedy 
a  little,  and  only  a  little,  sooner.  What  I  personally  think  a  very 
doubtful  remedy  is  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  pro- 
posed alone,  carried  after  much  delay,  in  the  teeth  of  two-thirds 
of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  (without  taking  British  allies 
into  account),  and  used  in  order  to  cope  with  a  wide-spreading 
conspiracy  embracing  in  certain  districts  large  fractions  of  the 
population,  and  largely  armed  with  means  other  than  material  for 
action.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that,  when  the  time  you  indicate 
arrives,  the  Cabinet  will  look  at  the  duty  of  defending  proprietary 
rights  without  any  mawkish  susceptibilities  ;  and  the  suspension, 
should  you  and  Forster  then  still  see  cause  to  desire  it,  will  be 
most  impartially  entertained.  For  my  own  part,  what  I  lean  to 
expecting  is,  that  if  requisite  it  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  that 
we  may  have  to  legislate  directly  against  the  Land  League,  not 
only  against  its  name  only,  but  against  the  purpose  of  all  com- 
binations aiming  at  the  non-payment  of  debts  and  non-fulfilment 
of  contracts  at  the  very  least,  when  these  illegal  aims  are  so 
pursued  as  to  endanger  the  public  security. 

Yours  truly 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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From  Mr,  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

Irish  Office.     6.30  Thursday  [November  25]. 

My  dear  Cowper,  — I  have  only  time  to  say  that  we  had  much 
talk  in  Cabinet  about  Ireland,  but  no  decision  and  in  fact  question 
postponed  till  Monday.  I  find  Parliament  can  be  got  together 
quicker  than  I  supposed.  In  less  than  a  fortnight.  Gladstone's 
speech  was  good. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Mr.  Forster  to  Mr.  Burke. 

Irish  Office.     Thursday  even  [November  25]. 

Dear  Burke, — Just  one  line  to  say  that  Parliament  will  be 
prorogued  next  Saturday  to  Thursday  Jan.  6  for  despatch  of 
business.  Tell  his  Excellency  as  soon  as  he  returns  and  tell  Law 
and  Jephson,  but  it  must  not  get  out  till  after  the  Council  at 
Windsor,  on  Saturday. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  Viceroy. 
Private. 

Privy  Seal  Office.     November  26,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  must  say  that  I  think  your  submission 
to  governing  Ireland  without  the  powers  which  you  think  you 
need,  is  most  patriotic.  I  confess  it  has  strained  my  conscience 
almost  to  breaking  to  agree  to  allow  you  to  be  put  in  this  position. 
The  break  up,  however,  of  the  Gov  :  at  this  crisis  and  the  possible 
result  of  a  new  general  Election,  are  dangers  so  serious  that  we 
may  well  try  every  expedient  to  avert  them.  I  have  very  little 
hope  of  matters  mending  during  the  next  month,  unless  it  be 
mending  that  the  whole  country  should  submit  to  Parnell,  and 
all  civil  rights  should  be  suspended.  It  is  a  monstrous  condition 
of  things.  But  if  it  continues  till  Jan  :  and  you  should  still  be 
unable  to  protect  Life  and  Property  without  new  Powers,  you 
will  be  supported,  I  think,  by  the  Gov  :  ;  and  if  not,  you  will 
not  probably  stand  alone  in  declining  any  longer  the  responsibility 
you  now  bear.  I  return  to  Inverary  on  Monday,  leaving  London 
tomorrow  morn. 

yours, 

ARGYLL. 
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From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Dublin.     November  28,  1880. 

My  dear  Argyll, — I  am  glad  that  you  think  I  did  right  in 
deciding  to  remain.  The  decision  was  a  very  difficult  one  to  make, 
and  was  the  result  of  much  anxious  deliberation.  Personally  I 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  escaped  from  a  very  disagreeable 
position,  but  I  felt  that  my  resignation  would  have  forced  Forster 
to  resign  too  ;  which  would  have  involved  Hartington  and  others, 
including  as  I  now  see  yourself.  This  would  I  suppose  have 
compelled  Gladstone  to  give  way,  but  a  Coercion  Bill  with  Bright, 
Chamberlain,  and  Dilke  against  it  and  the  Premier  himself  an 
unwilling  advocate,  would  have  been  a  long  time  in  getting 
through ;  and  if  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being  brought  forward  in 
January  by  a  United  Cabinet  it  will  have  been  worth  waiting  for. 
I  have  not  the  smallest  hope  of  things  becoming  better.  The 
only  hope  one  can  venture  to  indulge  in  is  that  they  will  not  be 
very  much  worse. 

(Copy  unsigned.) 

From  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  Viceroy. 
Private. 

Edinburgh.     November  27,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  forgot  to  say  in  my  letter  written  before 
I  left  London,  that  it  strikes  me  as  most  important  that  during 
the  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  Executive 
should  use  all  the  powers  which  the  present  Law  gives  them,  in 
protecting  the  Queen's  subjects  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their 
rights.     For  example  I  don't  see  why  armed  bands,  or  unarmed 
bands,   should  be  allowed  in  the  face  of  the  Police,  to  restore 
evicted  Tenants  by  violence  ;    or  to  turn  out  Tenants  who  had 
obtained  legal  possession,  and  ought  surely  to  be  resisted  by  force. 
Your  protection  of  the  Boycott  Expedition,  was  no  doubt,  in  the 
nature  of  such  proceedings  as  I  refer  to,  but  all  over  the  country 
one  sees  accounts  of  armed  men  doing  violent  acts  which  require 
time  and  preparation.     Now  can't  the  armed   Police   stop  some 
of  these  acts  ?     Terrorism  will  never  be  stopped  till  illegal  force 
is  repelled  by  legal  force.     No  courage  can  be  given  to  the  Loyal, 
or  confidence,  till  they  see  the  Government  putting  down  outrage 
by   force.     When   Parliament   meets   you   will   make   a   demand 
for  more  powers  more  effectually  when  you  have  shown  that  you 
have  used  to  the  utmost  the  powers  you  now  have. 

yours  very  truly 

ARGYLL. 
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From  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 
Very  Confidential. 

Spencer  House.     November  28,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  must  write  to  you  after  time  enough  has 
elapsed  to  consider  coolly  the  events  of  this  last  week.  I  think 
that  your  decision  was  right  and  inevitable  when  once  we  had 
been  driven  by  delays  to  so  late  a  date  as  last  Thursday  for  the 
actual  final  decision  to  be  made.  To  make  a  stand  on  the  2nd 
Dec.  with  all  the  dangers  of  a  break  up  of  the  Government  and  its 
consequent  grave  results,  as  against  the  6th  Jan  :  and  the  greater 
facilities  for  passing  the  Coercive  Measure  and  a  united  Cabinet, 
was  quite  impossible.  I  at  first  doubted  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  you  and  Forster  to  have  stated  your  case 
without  reference  to  what  you  would  do,  reserving  that  for 
statement  after  the  decision;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  as  straight  forward  as  the  course  you  did  adopt.  I  was 
rather  surprised  that  Gladstone  should  have  circulated  his  letter 
to  you  which  really  assumed  that  it  was  all  settled  before  the 
Cabinet  met.  It  is  certainly  difficult  now  to  know  whether 
Bright  and  even  Chamberlain  would  have  resigned  if  Gladstone 
had  acquiesced  in  your  recommendation.  Bright  certainly  after 
the  settlement  implied  that  he  would  not  have  resigned,  and 
Chamberlain  almost  adopted  Bright's  views.  But  we  must  not 
quite  assume  this.  I  think  we  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
both  these  men  will  acquiesce  in  coercion  with  remedial  measures 
certainly,  without  them  most  probably,  in  Jan  :  This  - 
Forster  and  I  settled  beforehand  we  ought  to  try  and  get  made 
clear  as  the  price  of  your  concession  and  I  think  between  us  we 
got  that  done.  With  Bright  and  Chamberlain  in  the  Gov  :  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  passing  of  any  measure  in  January  will  be 
nearly  as  quick  if  not  quicker  than  passing  the  same  measure 
in  December  with  them  in  opposition.  All  this  however  is  but 
poor  consolation,  for  I  do  not  see  that  such  an  argument  can  be 
made  in  public,  and  how  we  are  to  defend  taking  only  in  January 
steps  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  in  November  I  do  not  know. 
The  only  possible  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  that  we  were 
waiting  for  the  Result  of  the  Trial.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event  but  I  feel  sure  now  that  the  only  way  of  having  the 
thing  done  would  have  been  for  you  and  Forster  to  have  made  up 
your  minds  precisely,  when  Forster  came  over  to  the  first  Cabinet. 
He  did  it  with  the  best  motives  and  thought  that  he  would  only 
be  laughed  at  if  he  had  proposed  it  on  the  10th  Nov.,  but  the  fact 
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that  he  had  no  definite  proposal  then,  gave  the  idea  that  there  was 
doubt  in  your  mind  and  his  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  exceptional 
legislation  and  this  gave  enormous  advantage  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Proposal.  I  hear  this  from  the  best  informed  and  ex- 
perienced of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  expect  that  they  are  quite  right. 
The  fact  was  that  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  would  have  supported 
any  proposition  you  made  and  adhered  to,  and  Gladstone  could 
not  have  gone  against  that  pronouncement.  I  feel  now  as  if  we 
had  been  out  manoeuvred,  and  if  we  do  not  look  out  we  may  be 
altogether  defeated  ;  for  the  next  move  will  be  to  say  we  must 
try  and  see  what  the  Promise  of  a  Measure  of  Land  Reform  will 
do  without  coercion.  It  is  rash  to  pledge  oneself  beforehand  to 
any  course  but  I  feel  very  determined  now  to  refuse  utterly  to 
remain  if  on  your  asking  for  the  same  measure  in  January  it  is 
refused.  The  question  of  Remedial  measures  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
We  are  very  likely  to  split  on  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  Argyll  will  swallow  any  thing  approaching  the  three  Fs 
or  Valuation  of  Rents,  and  Hartington  and  Granville  feel  nearly 
as  strongly  on  both  those  points.  I  am  very  little  behind  them 
in  dislike  to  these  principles.  I  don't  think  Gladstone  likes  them, 
he  abhors  Fixity  of  Tenure,  v.  Hansard  vol.  199  p.  350  (?)  but 
of  course  necessity  may  drive  us  to  anything.  I  mean  not  the 
necessity  of  keeping  Office  but  of  solving  the  Irish  question.  The 
lines  of  C.  Russell's  Scheme  in  yesterday's  Telegraph  minus  the 
Compulsory  Perpetuity  sale,  would  be  easiest  to  carry  in  the 
Cabinet,  a  Big  and  what  is  important  to  the  Irish,  a  Showy  Com- 
mission with  Powers  to  buy  and  sell  out  and  even  improve  farms 
which  they  cannot  sell,  and  emigrate  and  move  families,  with 
some  changes  in  the  -  —  of  /70  generally  applicable  is  what 
I  should  like  to  see  possible.  I  should  not  mind  Voluntary  Sales 
of  Perpetuities.  The  local  Committees  might  be  made  responsible 
for  the  Rent  Charges.  This  is  an  idea  of  Dufferin's  founded  on 
Russian  experience.  If  one  tenant  refused  or  would  not  pay,  the 
charge  would  fall  on  the  rest  of  the  community  and  then  pressure 
would  be  brought  against  the  defaulters.  The  Longfield  Parlia- 
mentary Tenant  right  for  general  application  or  something  like 
it  might  also  be  carried.  These  are  all  very  shadowy  views.  I 
know  Forster  goes  a  great  deal  further  and  I  may  also  be  driven 
to  go  further,  but  none  of  the  things  which  I  have  sketched  as 
possible  would  involve  hardship  on  Landlords  or  go  against  sound 
Political  Economy.  And  now  goodbye.  God  knows  how  I  wish 
you  and  all  of  us  over  this  infernal  interval  before  Parliament 
meets. 
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If  some  murders  or  any  murder  such  as  Mountmorris's  were 
to  happen,  I  really  think  that  public  opinion  in  England  would 
be  so  violent  that  we  should  be  kicked  out  with  ignominy. 
Mundella,  who  is  an  advanced  Liberal,  says  he  hardly  dares 
go  into  the  Reform,  they  are  so  red  hot  already.  He  declares 
that  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  Chamberlain  versus  Forster  or  even 
Chamberlain  and  Bright  versus  Forster,  the  two  latter  would  not 
have  had  a  following  of  more  than  16  or  20  in  the  H.  of  C.  but 
Gladstone  thinks  differently.  Forgive  this  long  yarn,  but  you 
encouraged  me  to  write  ;  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  growl  on  paper. 
I  daresay  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  one  to  do,  as  we  must  make  the 
best  of  the  position  now. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 


From  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     December  3,  1880. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  long  letter. 
Your  remark  about  our  not  having  spoken  out  strongly  before 
the  Cabinet  met,  has  made  me  look  back  to  my  printed  minute. 
I  find  it  was  written  on  the  8th,  but  I  am  afraid  it  may  not  have 
been  circulated  till  after  the  10th.  If  so  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ; 
as  it  seems  to  me  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  though  I  express  my 
regret  at  having  to  make  such  a  recommendation.  I  am  glad  you 
are  determined  to  stand  firm  against  remedial  legislation  previously 
to  putting  down  the  tyranny  of  the  Land  League.  I  think  we 
ought  to  insist  upon  doing  the  last  first,  tho'  I  do  not  object  to 
Resolutions  in  favour  of  a  land  Bill  being  brought  forward  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  are  to  have  fixity  of  tenure,  do  let  it  be  accom- 
panied with  greater  facility  for  forcing  payment  of  rent.  If  I 
was  an  Irish  landlord  I  would  sacrifice  a  great  deal  in  order  to 
get  that ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  advocated  for  the  sake  of  order.  Do 
you  see  any  objection  to  the  Gov  :  serving  processes  ;  carrying 
out  evictions  ;  and  turning  out  re-instated  tenants  ?  This  would 
be  in  case  of  a  tenant  refusing  to  pay  rent  or  sell.  I  suppose  the 
objection  to  a  forced  sale  would  be  that  it  would  in  some  states 
of  the  market,  or  in  time  of  distress  be  difficult  to  get  a  fair  price. 
I  have  hardly  begun  really  to  consider  the  question,  but  I  see  no 
great  objection  to  the  three  Fs  if  you  can  guarantee  the  Landlord 
his  rent ;  and  prevent  subdivisions.  All  other  objections  seem 
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to  me  really  to  rest  upon  sentiment ;  and  as  to  any  enjoyment 
to  be  got  out  of  an  Irish  property,  or  any  kindly  feeling  of  mutual 
dependence  between  an  Irish  Landlord  and  an  Irish  tenant,  such 
things  seem  to  me  utterly  and  irrevocably  at  an  end.  I  have  not 
by  any  means  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject  and  what  I  am 
scribbling  is  only  the  feeling  of  the  moment  ;  but  writing  one's 
feelings  down  helps  one  towards  making  up  one's  mind.  Let  me 
have  another  line  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Yours  most  truly, 

COWPER. 


It  is  difficult  on  referring  back  to  the  minute  of  the  Viceroy 
to  Mr.  Forster  for  the  Cabinet  of  November  10,  and  dated 
November  8,  to  understand  why  if  that  minute  was  before  them 
they  should  have  doubted,  as  Lord  Spencer  says,  what  he  wanted. 
His  proposition  appears  very  clear  and  specific.  But  that  it  was 
not  backed  up  by  Mr.  Forster  appears  undoubted.  Indeed  we 
always  saw  that  he  was  much  more  afraid  of  the  English  radicals 
than  of  the  Irish  Conspirators  ;  and  that  once  out  of  Ireland  the 
good  intentions  with  which  he  left  in  order  to  get  strong  measures 
passed,  evaporated.  In  the  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Mr.  (now 
Viscount)  Morley  of  Blackburn,  we  find  this  explanation  of  the 
whole  situation  as  far  as  it  has  now  gone.  He  quotes  from  a 
memorandum  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  later  years  when 
reviewing  the  session  of  1880 : 

'  Later  in  the  session  came  the  decisive  and  disastrous  rejection 
by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Bill  by  means  of  which  the  govern- 
ment had  hoped  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disorder,  and  avert  the 
necessity  for  measures  in  the  direction  of  coercion.  The  rapid  and 
vast  extension  of  agrarian  disturbance  followed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  this  wild  excess  of  landlordism,  and  the  Irish  government 
proceeded  to  warn  the  Cabinet  that  coercive  legislation  would  be 
necessary.  Forster  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
governmental  agents  in  Ireland  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  within 
small  compass  ;  that  there  were  in  the  several  parishes  a  certain 
limited  number  of  unreasonable  and  mischievous  men,  that  these 
men  were  known  to  the  police  and  that  if  summary  powers  were 
confided  to  the  Irish  Gov  :  by  the  exercise  of  which  these  objection- 
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able  persons  might  be  removed,  the  evil  would  die  out  of  itself.  I 
must  say  I  never  fell  into  this  extraordinary  illusion  of  Forster's 
about  his  '  village  ruffian.'  But  he  was  a  very  impracticable 
man  placed  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility. 

He  was  set  upon  a  method  of  legislation  adapted  to  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  mischief  lay  only  with  a  very  limited 
number  of  well  known  individuals,  that  is  to  say,  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  .  .  .  Two  points  of  difference  arose  : 
first,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  coercion  to  be  used  ;  secondly,  as  to 
its  time.  I  insisted  that  we  were  bound  to  try  what  we  could  do 
against  Parnell  under  the  existing  law,  before  asking  for  extra- 
ordinary powers.  Both  Bright  and  Chamberlain,  if  I  remember 
right,  did  very  good  service  in  protesting  against  haste,  and 
resisting  Forster's  desire  to  anticipate  the  ordinary  session  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  coercive  powers,'  &c.  &c.  ('  The  Life  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  '  by  Morley,  vol.  iii.,  p.  50). 

The  main  fact  therefore  remained  that  the  Cabinet  refused 
to  call  Parliament  together,  and  the  Viceroy  and  Mr.  Forster 
were  left  to  fight  through  the  next  two  months  as  they  could. 

To  Her  Majesty  from  the  Viceroy. 

Dublin.     November  29,  1880. 

Lord  Cowper  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  He 
cannot  hold  out  any  hopes  to  your  Majesty  that  the  state  of  this 
Country  has  improved  or  is  likely  to  do  so.  There  has  been  no 
very  serious  outrage  lately,  but  the  weekly  number  is  still  very 
great,  and  the  general  terror  which  prevails  is  undiminished. 
Lord  Cowper  has  not  troubled  your  Majesty  with  a  letter  sooner  as 
he  has  had  nothing  special  to  communicate  and  as  he  feels  that  the 
attention  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  all  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  must  have  been  more  fixed  during  the 
past  fortnight  upon  London  than  here.  Lord  Cowper  has  written 
to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  by  this  post  to  ask  whether  there  are 
any  particular  points  upon  which  your  Majesty  would  wish  for 
information. 

From  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  Viceroy. 

Windsor  Castle.     December  5,  1880. 

The  Queen  thanks  the  Viceroy  for  his  letters,  including  the  last 
received  a  few  days  ago.  She  is  sorry  but  not  surprised  to  see  how 
gloomily  and  anxiously  he  speaks  of  the  state  of  Ireland  and  how 
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little  hope  he  has  of  improvement.  It  is  very  dreadful  and  very 
disheartening,  for  the  more  one  does  for  the  Irish,  the  more  unruly 
and  ungrateful  they  seem  to  be.  The  Queen  trusts  that  Lord 
Cowper  will  speak  out  very  strongly  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  he 
and  Mr.  Forster  will  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  strong 
measures  to  make  the  law  respected. 

Till  that  is  effected,  no  attempt  at  any  new  Land  measure 
ought  to  be  thought  of  or  announced.  The  Queen  wishes  to  be 
remembered  to  Lady  Cowper. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington. 

Dublin.     December  4,  1880. 

My  dear  Hartington, — I  have  never  written  to  you  yet  about 
Ireland,  but  as  I  hear  that  you  would  have  been  disposed  to  back 
us  up  if  we  had  offered  to  resign  it  gives  me  a  reason  for  doing  so. 
I  did  not  see  your  letter  to  Forster  as  I  was  on  a  visit  when  it 
came,1  and  he  had  gone  to  London  before  I  returned  but  I  heard 
some  account  of  its  contents.  My  chief  reason  for  writing  is  that 
as  I  heard  that  our  failure  to  get  extra  powers  last  month  is 
supposed  to  have  been  partly  owing  to  our  not  making  a  sufficiently 
strong  push  early  in  the  day,  I  am  anxious  not  to  make  the  same 
mistake  again,  and  I  do  not  see  the  smallest  chance  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  affairs.  Outrages  have  rather  increased  than 
otherwise. 

There  is  a  general  refusal  to  pay  more  rent  than  Griffith's 
valuation  and  Landlords  are  either  giving  in  or  waiting  to  see  what 
happens.  The  last  thing  is  to  threaten  herds  and  shoot  their  dogs, 
so  as  to  have  grazing  lands  broken  up  into  small  holdings  and  it 
seems  a  general  opinion  that  the  herds  will  all  leave  ;  I  mention 
this  as  the  last  symptom  but  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  a  full 
account  of  what  is  going  on.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  without 
doubt  the  Land  League  are  every  day  rooting  themselves 
more  firmly  throughout  the  Country.  I  am  so  convinced  that  to 
bring  in  what  are  called  remedial  measures  before  a  Coercion  Bill 
would  be  so  demoralizing  and  at  the  same  time  would  so  utterly 
fail  in  pacifying  the  country,  that  I  could  not  under  such  circum- 
stances continue  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  fact  unless  a  coercion 
Bill  is  brought  in  when  Parliament  meets  my  present  intention  is 
to  resign  ;  and  as  I  look  upon  you  as  the  leader  of  the  Moderate 

1  We  paid  a'visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Drogheda  at  Monasterevan  on  November  23  for 
two  days'  shooting,  and  met  some  Irish  people :  the  Carysforts,  Lord  Crichton,  Lord 
Cloncurry,  &c. 
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Liberals  and  the  man  with  whom  I  would  wish  to  act  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  not  tell  you  this  at  once  ;  and  should  be  glad  of  your 
advice  as  to  whether  I  had  better  say  so  at  once  to  Gladstone, 
or  wait  till  January.  I  have  already  written  to  him  pretty 
strongly  but  have  left  a  loop-hole.  I  have  acted  till  now  most 
cordially  with  Forster  and  have  still  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  quite  as  determined  to  go  as  I  am  if  more  power  is 
not  given  us. 

(Rough  copy,  therefore  unsigned.) 

From  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  to  the  Viceroy. 

India  Office,  London.    December  8,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  think  that  the  case  for  immediate  coercion 
was  certainly  weakened  last  month  by  the  fact  that  Forster  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  about  it  when  the  Cabinet  re-assembled.  If 
no  improvement  should  take  place  which  seems  most  unlikely,  and 
that  you  still  think  coercion  necessary,  I  should  advise  you  to  give 
Mr.  Gladstone  full  notice,  and  to  let  him  know  that  your  mind  is 
made  up.  I  agree  with  you  fully  that  remedial  measures  alone  will 
not  meet  the  case.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
induce  Parliament  to  legislate  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  state 
of  things  as  now  exists.  Parnell  is  quite  certain  also  to  reject 
contemptuously  anything  that  we  are  likely  to  propose,  and  the 
intimidation  and  strike  against  rents  are  likely  to  be  worked  even 
more  vigorously  in  order  to  extract  concession.  Forster  said  at 
the  first  Cabinet  that  he  believed  that  if  the  three  F's.  were  given  it 
would  stop  the  agitation  at  once.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  it  would  have  done  so  then,  still  less  now.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Forster  intended  that  the  statement  should  be  accepted  as 
literally  as  was  the  case  ;  but  it  was  naturally  taken  much  advan- 
tage of  by  the  opponents  of  coercion.  I  hope  he  will  abstain  from 
any  imprudent  admissions  of  this  kind  when  we  meet  again.  I 
think  you  may  rely  on  being  supported  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
Cabinet.  I  feel  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  total 
collapse  of  law  and  the  substitution  of  the  Government  of  the 
League  for  that  of  the  law,  to  be  most  humiliating  and  nearly 
intolerable ;  and  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  endure  it  much 
longer,  and  I  expect  that  others  will  feel  the  same.  I  think  you 
will  have  to  consider  whether  the  Suspension  of  the  H.C.  will  be 
enough. 

yours  sincerely 

HARTINGTON. 
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From  the  Earl  of  Shannon1  to  the  Viceroy. 
Private. 

Castle  Martyr.    December  8,  1880. 

Dear  Cowper, — You  will  kindly  understand  that  the  decision  I 
have  arrived  at  in  resigning  my  commission  of  the  Peace  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  own  case.  It  is  simply  done  because  I  consider 
it  a  farce  to  be  a  magistrate  when  the  Cabinet  (I  will  not  say  the 
Gov  :  )  goes  on  allowing  a  country  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  lawless  gang  and  when  every  hour  I  see  respectable 
people  forced  against  their  wish  to  become  members  of  this  League, 
or  else  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  starvation.  I  consider  it  so  wicked 
that  I  for  one  will  not  be  responsible  in  any  way,  or  act  as  a  Magis- 
trate. One  of  my  best  tenants  is  now  hard  at  work  to  try  and  get 
his  corn  thrashed  before  he  is  boycotted  ;  and  another  man  has 
lost  his  blacksmith  and  cannot  get  one  as  they  are  threatened 
directly,  so  I  suppose  he  will  have  to  give  up  his  farm  which  he  has 
had  for  years,  or  become  a  Leaguer.  The  butchers  have  been  told 
not  to  buy  his  cattle.  I  suppose  such  a  state  of  things  has  never 
happened  before  in  a  civilised  country,  after  the  best  harvest  ever 
seen.  All  I  hope  is  that  in  the  Bill,  power  will  be  given  to  sell  our 
estates,  if  so  I  for  one,  (if  at  all  a  fair  price)  will  vote  for  the  Bill 
and  let  the  Prime  Minister  have  my  bitterest  curses  for  turning  me 
out  of  my  old  home. 

yours  truly 

SHANNON. 

I  have  notified  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  County  and  the  Police 
Officer  that  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  Magistrate. 

Why  in  the  world  have  you  not  resigned  ? 

From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 

Dublin.     December  9,  1880. 

My  dear  Shannon, — I  have  received  your  letter.  I  can  to  a 
great  extent  enter  into  your  feelings,  but  I  think  you  would  be 
making  a  mistake  if  you  resigned  your  Magistracy,  as  it  would 
look  like  deserting  your  post.  If  coercive  measures  are  introduced 
when  Parliament  meets  and  order  is  restored,  people  will  not 
remember  how  bad  things  have  been,  but  will  only  know  that 
you  resigned  and  will  think  it  was  done  in  a  huff.  If  I  might  advise 

1  Lord  Shannon  was  at  the  private  school  at  Silsoe  as  a  boy  with  Francis,  and  they 
always  remained  great  friends. 
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I  should  say,  wait  at  all  events  till  the  Meeting  of  Parliament. 
I  write  in  rather  a  hurry. 

believe  me  yours  truly 

COWPER. 

Abstract  of  letter  from  Lord  Shannon  to  the  Viceroy  : 

Castle  Martyr.    Sunday. 

Dear  Cowper, — Thanks  for  your  letter  and  kind  advice.  Still 
I  stick  to  my  letter  and  will  risk  the  consequences.  .  .  . 

yours  truly 

SHANNON. 

On  December  9  a  deputation  of  graduates  of  the  Queen's 
University  waited  upon  His  Excellency  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  extinction  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
as  proposed  under  the  new  Irish  University  Education  Bill. 

Minute  from  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 

with  file  relating  to  the  Queen's  University,  January  1881. 

I  thought  it  right  to  express  sympathy  with  the  deputation 
from  the  Queen's  University  on  December  10,  but  it  appears  quite 
impossible  that  this  University  should  continue  to  exist  if  the 
Royal  University  is  to  be  successfully  established.  If,  as  appears 
probable  the  Royal  University  will  be  richly  endowed  with  Ex- 
hibitions and  empowered  to  make  extensive  payments  for  results 
to  Colleges  whose  Students  shall  be  successful,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Students  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  well  as  these  Colleges 
themselves  will  be  in  some  respects  gainers  by  the  change. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Dublin.     December  12,  1880. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — In  my  letter  to  you  of  Nov.  23,  I 
said  that  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  in  January  I  saw 
no  possibility  of  changing  my  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  if  it  was  not  granted, 
I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  my  resignation  in  your  hands. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  change  my  opinion 
and  all  chance  of  my  doing  so  may  be  considered  at  an  end.  The 
state  of  the  country  becomes  worse  every  day.  Outrages  have 
increased  and  the  Land  League  has  taken  a  much  deeper  root. 
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After  the  very  full  accounts  which  you  have  received  from  Mr. 
Forster  enclosing  one  from  the  under  Secretary,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  one  which  would  merely  travel  over  the  same  ground. 
I  will  only  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  Parliament  ought 
to  be  called  together  without  delay. 

Believe  me 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

The  Cabinet  met  again  on  December  14,  and  Mr.  Forster's 
letter  to  the  Viceroy  gives  the  result  of  its  deliberations. 

From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

Irish  Office,  London.     December  15,  1880. 

Dear  Cowper, — Just  one  line  before  the  post  goes.  You  will 
have  heard  of  yesterday's  decision.  I  fought  hard  for  the  earlier 
day,  but  this  was  impossible.  I  stated  however  that  I  would 
not  go  back  to  Ireland,  unless  the  Cabinet  decided  that  a  Coercion 
Bill  be  brought  in  the  first  thing,  and  that  it  should  include  the 
Suspension  of  H.C.  This  was  a  serious  unless  ;  then  was  a'  great' 
and7  unexpected'  change'  for'  the'  better',  but  no  one  expected 
that.  Bright  and  Chamberlain  reluctantly  consented.  I  also 
stipulated  that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  continue  to  try  to 
deceive  the  Irish  public,  and  in  fact  the  Times  and  Daily  News 
of  today  write  from  authority  with  this  exception  that  though 
the  Times  is  right  in  what  it  says  about  Coercion  Bill  and  Sus- 
pension H.C.  and  also  in  saying  that  we  adhere  to  Jan.  6,  because 
we  want  at  same  time  to  announce  the  principles  of  our  Land  Bill, 
it  speaks  merely  for  itself  in  defining  these  principles.  I  return 
probably  on  Thursday  night. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  in  the  memorandum  already  quoted 
from,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  says  upon  this  '  great  change '  noticed 
by  Mr.  Forster: 

'When  however  the  argument  of  time  was  exhausted  by 
the  Parnell  trial  [this  however  did  not  commence  until  December 
18,  so  he  is  at  fault  in  this]  and  otherwise,  I  obtained  no  support 
from  them  [Bright  and  Chamberlain]  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
coercion  we  were  to  ask.  I  considered  it  should  be  done  by 
giving  stringency  to  the  existing  law,  but  not  by  abolishing  the 
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right  to  be  tried  before  being  imprisoned.  I  felt  the  pulse  of 
various  members  of  the  Cabinet,  among  whom  I  seem  to  recollect 
Kimberley  and  Carlingford,  but  I  could  obtain  no  sympathy,  and 
to  my  dismay  both  Chamberlain  and  Bright  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  if  there  was  to  be  coercion  at  all,  which  they  lamented, 
there  was  something  simple  and  effective  in  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  which  made  such  a  method  preferable  to 
others ;  I  finally  acquiesced.  It  may  be  asked  why  ?  My 
resistance  would  have  broken  up  the  government  or  involved  my 
own  retirement.  My  reason  for  acquiescence  was  that  I  bore 
in  mind  the  special  commission  under  which  the  government  had 
taken  office.  It  related  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  the 
whole  spirit  and  effect  of  which  we  were  to  reconstruct.  This 
work  had  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  effective  prosecution  of  it  was  our  first  and  highest  duty. 
I  therefore  submitted.' l 


From  the  Viceroy  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Dublin.     December  15,  1880. 

Lord  Cowper  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  He 
has  not  written  lately  as  he  had  only  bad  news  to  communicate. 
The  state  of  the  country  gets  worse  every  day.  Outrages  increase 
in  number  though  it  is  evidently  the  game  and  the  intention  of  the 
Land  League  to  keep  them  down  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
maintaining  their  authority. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  between  this  and  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  will  be  one  of  very  great  anxiety.  If  a  strong 
coercion  Bill,  with  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  its 
principal  ingredient,  is  then  passed,  Lord  Cowper  hopes  and 
believes  that  order  may  before  long  be  restored.  Lord  Cowper 
is  convinced  that  everything  that  can  possibly  be  done  under  the 
ordinary  law  is  being  done,  and  that  any  statement  that  may  be 
made  to  the  contrary  is  utterly  without  foundation.  Lord  Cowper 
is  sorry  to  write  so  gloomy  a  letter  to  your  Majesty,  but  he  feels 
sure  that  your  Majesty  would  wish  to  know  his  real  feelings  and 
opinions  as  to  the  situation. 

On  December  1  an  influential  deputation  waited  upon  the 
Viceroy  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  His  Excellency  to  aid  the 
project  for  the  establishment  of  a  Veterinary  College  in  Dublin. 

1  See  Life  of  The  Hi.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  by  Morley,  vol.  iii.,  p.  50. 
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From  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Viceroy. 

December  17,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, —  ...  I  am  in  great  sympathy  with  you 
and  W.  E.  F.  Your  torture  will  now  soon  be  over.  Thanks 
for  the  Private  Sec.'s  communication  about  Dublin  [University]. 
...  I  make  a  graceful  bow  for  your  pretty  reference  to  me  in 
your  reply  to  the  Deputation. 

I  agree  much  with  you  that  general  power  as  a  Rule  is  a  better 
qualification  for  the  Council  than  Special  Skill  in  a  special  branch, 
but  they  made  out  I  thought  a  good  case.  I  am  beginning  to  be 
hopeful  as  to  the  Land  Legislation  being  possible. 

yours  very  truly, 

SPENCER. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     December  17,  1880. 

Here  we  are  semper  eadem,  worser  and  worser.  I  think  things 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  Forster  has  just  come,  worried 
and  depressed,  but  fully  determined  to  strain  the  law  to  the  utmost. 
He  gave  me  a  full  account  of  what  took  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  fight. 
I  think  as  that  scoundrel  Chamberlain  lets  out  all  secrets  when  it 
suits  him  and  is  in  daily  communication  with  John  Morley,  that 
we  need  not  be  too  reticent.  We  need  make  no  secret  that  there 
will  be  a  Coercion  Bill  with  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  when 
Parliament  meets  ;  and  need  only  make  a  sort  of  half  secret  that 
this  was  extorted  by  our  threats  of  resignation,  and  that  we  should 
have  threatened  to  resign  sooner  had  we  not  felt  that  with  Bright 
and  Chamberlain  broken  away  (for  Gladstone  would  I  think  have 
given  way  to  us)  and  G'adstone  himself  half-hearted  and  acting 
against  his  wishes,  a  suspension  bill  would  have  only  been  carried 
in  the  Autumn  with  immense  difficulty  if  carried  at  all.  In  short 
we  have  paid  the  heavy  price  of  two  months  of  Anarchy  and  our 
names  dragged  through  the  dirt,  to  pass  our  Bill  with  a  United 
Cabinet.  If  nothing  tremendous  happens  between  this  and  the  6th 
we  shall  have  done  right.  This  is  the  story ;  which  our  friends  may 
I  think  fairly  whisper  about.  General  Roberts  and  his  wife  are 
staying  here.  He  is  a  charming  fellow,  simple  and  so'dierlike  ; 
talking  very  openly  and  evidently  a  man  of  great  general  ability. 
*  As  clever  as  he  can  stick.'  He  made  a  capital  speech  last  night 
and  his  whole  manner  and  conversation  make  one  feel  that  he 
would  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  tree  whatever  profession  he  had 
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chosen.  As  a  man  cleverer  a  good  deal  than  Wolseley  whatever 
he  may  be  as  a  general.  We  had  a  most  successful  banquet.  I 
was  personally  better  received  than  I  should  have  expected. 
Coldly  of  course,  but  civilly  and  there  was  just  enough  applause 
from  a  few  friends  to  prevent  any  awkwardness.  Uncle  Billy  is  I 
believe  well  again  ;  but  she  is  dreadfully  nervous  and  fidgetty 
about  him ;  unwilling  to  let  him  go  out  and  take  a  drive  and  at  the 
same  time  wanting  to  leave  on  Monday.  He  as  usual  like  an  angel, 
but  I  think  suffers  from  the  fidget  though  he  never  would  show 
it.  ... 

From  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     December  20,  1880. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  have  meant  to  write  to  you  for  some 
time.  I  was  much  disgusted  with  this  delay  of  three  weeks,  for 
I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  Forster  would  succeed  in  getting 
Parliament  called  before  Christmas.  He  has  however  convinced 
me  that  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  fight  than  he  did.  We 
may  now  I  conclude,  feel  quite  sure  that  we  shall  have  a  strong 
coercion  bill ;  and  as  Forster  will  have  his  hands  pretty  full  in 
Parliament,  I  suppose  that  I  shall  have  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  it  out,  and  managing  the  details.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
feel  the  weight  of  this  very  strongly,  though  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  do  my  best  and  not  to  worry  myself  if  I  make  mistakes.  But 
I  wish  for  every  assistance  that  I  can  possibly  get.  O'Hagan  is 
of  no  use.  No  one  is  of  the  smallest  use  except  Tom  Burke,  and 
if  he  knocked  up  and  fell  ill  we  should  be  done  for.  You  were 
in  much  the  same  circumstances,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  of 
any  advice  you  can  give  me.  Who  did  you  lean  upon  ?  I  think 
Sullivan,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  will  be  a  valuable  assistant,  tho' 
he  can  only  advise  me  privately.  Was  your  private  secretary  of 
much  use  to  you  ?  Did  you  go  regularly  into  the  Castle  every 
day  to  do  business  ?  I  have  an  idea  that  this  will  be  a  good 
thing,  partly  because  I  shall  be  in  the  middle  of  things,  and  partly 
that  it  will  show  the  public  that  I  am  really  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
I  do  not  envy  you  having  to  defend  our  inaction  as  to  strong 
measures  against  Cairns  and  Salisbury.  I  think  any  attack  about 
not  sufficiently  using  the  power  of  the  ordinary  law  can  easily  be 
disposed  of  against  anybody  who  goes  into  details.  Tho'  it  may 
well  astonish  people  at  first  sight  that  these  armed  bands  can  go 
about  the  country  with  impunity. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 
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From  Lord  Spencer  to  the   Viceroy. 

Althorp,  Northampton.     December  22,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — It  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  Milk  and  I 
will  not  therefore  go  back  upon  the  question  of  the  decision  of 
Cabinet  not  to  call  Parliament  together  earlier  than  6  Jan.  I 
feel  greatly  the  pressure  it  will  bring  upon  you,  and  the  blows  are 
falling  fast  just  now  from  opponents  like  D.  Plunket.  No  doubt 
when  the  Chief  Sec.  is  in  London  the  Lord  Lt.  has  not  got  him 
to  consult  as  to  Executive  measures,  and  the  Ld.  Lt.  has  to  act 
more  than  at  other  times  on  his  own  responsibility.  My  experience 
is  at  your  disposal.  I  had  of  course  constantly  to  do  what  you 
will  have  to  do,  on  a  smaller  scale  probably  than  you  will  now 
have  to  act.  I  used  to  be  in  almost  if  not  absolute  daily  correspon- 
dence with  the  Chief  Sec  :  ;  I  used  to  touch  in  my  letter  on  the 
chief  cases  I  had  brought  before  me  during  the  day,  some  I  told 
him  I  had  disposed  of,  some  I  consulted  him  upon  ;  these  of  course 
were  cases  where  there  was  any  bigger  principle  of  action  involved 
than  usual.  I  used  to  consult  O'Hagan  when  opportunity  occurred, 
but  not  with  any  daily  regularity  :  but  I  used  to  send  for  him  when 
any  great  principle  of  law  was  involved.  I  relied  chiefly  on  Burke, 
as  you  say  you  do.  On  several  occasions  I  had  neither  Chief 
nor  Under  Secretary  in  Dublin.  This  happened  when  Sir  E. 
Wethal  died  and  I  was  still  young  to  Office,  about  5  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  our  advent  to  power,  and  on  occasions  when  he  was 
on  his  holiday.  I  used  then  to  go  more  frequently  to  the  Castle 
and  occupied  the  Chief  Sec.'s  room  but  I  did  not  make  a  habit  of 
going  daily  with  any  ostentation  or  announcement.  It  is  generally 
known  when  a  Ld.  Lt.  does  work  himself.  When  Burke  was 
away  the  Law  Officers  or  the  Law  adviser  was  constantly  with  me, 
more  often  than  when  Burke  was  at  home.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  consult  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  ordinary  business,  but  on 
special  occasions  you  can  of  course  do  so  or  any  of  the  other 
judges.  I  always  saw  the  Judge  on  a  difficult  case  of  commutation 
of  sentence.  I  used  to  talk  over  difficult  cases  with  my  private 
Sec.,  but  he  did  not  as  a  rule  go  through  my  Daily  box  of  Papers. 
He  was  of  great  use  to  me  however  often  in  arriving  at  conclusions, 
even  if  I  did  not  take  his  opinion  I  found  I  could  test  mine  by 
talking  it  over  with  him.  In  drawing  up  Minutes  and  collecting 
information  my  P.  Secretaries  were  of  the  greatest  service.  No 
doubt  when  there  are  Resident  Magistrates  or  Police  Officers  to 
see,  you  gain  time  by  seeing  them  at  the  Castle.  I  pretty  con- 
stantly saw  the  Inspector  General  and  the  Head  of  the  Met. 
Police  if  there  was  anything  stirring,  and  I  always  found  the 
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greatest  help  in  seeing  any  Res.  Mag.s  or  police  officers  from 
Disturbed  Districts  if  they  came  to  Dublin.  A  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Agents  you  constantly  employ  is  almost  a  sine  qua 
non  in  my  opinion.  At  times  I  used  specially  to  send  for  them 
but  to  do  this  is  not  liked.  About  Papers.  Burke  can  tell  you 
what  I  did,  probably  you  have  just  what  I  used  to  have.  I  believe 
I  used  to  get  all  the  Outrage  Reports  of  R.M.s  and  Police.  When 
the  Ch.  Sec.  was  in  Dublin  they  went  to  him  first  and  to  me  last. 
When  he  was  away  I  had  them  first,  unless  there  was  anything 
special.  I  used  to  minute  them  as  opinions  and  questions  occurred 
to  me.  I  told  you  how  I  proceeded  when  cases  of  arrest  under 
the  West  Meath  Act  was  under  consideration,  but  if  you  wish  it 
I  will  send  you  a  special  Memo  about  this.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  tell  you  anything  else,  and  I  fear  I  have  written  nothing 
which  will  be  new  to  you.  Probably  you  follow  already  the 
same  practice.  Of  course  personal  knowledge  of  R.M.s  &c.  can  only 
be  gradually  acquired.  What  you  say  about  the  use  you  have 
made  of  the  ordinary  law  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  ; 
for  although  I  feel  sure  you  have  done  all  that  was  possible,  it  is 
well  that  I  should  be  fully  seized  of  your  opinion  as  attacks  may 
be  made.  The  very  thing  which  you  speak  of  may  be  asked,  how 
is  it  that  these  armed  Parties  at  night  are  not  dispersed  or  captured 
by  the  police  ?  I  must  say  I  dread  the  Opening,  but  sometimes 
things  turn  out  better  than  one  expects. 

very  truly  yours, 

SPENCER. 

The  following  letter  is  a  specimen  of  many  received  asking  for 
protection. 

From  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  to  the  Viceroy.- 

Ennistimon  House,  Ennistimon,  Co.  Clare.     December  23,  1880. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  came  here  yesterday  from  Holyhead, 
and  was  surprised  on  my  arrival  at  Ennis,  at  being  joined  by  a 
person  who  had  been  sent  there  to  wait  for  me,  and  accompany  me 
for  my  protection,  in  consequence  of  the  threats  that  had  been 
uttered  in  the  village  of  Ennistimon  against  me,  on  account  of  a 
letter  I  had  written  to  the  Morning  Post.  The  language  used 
in  the  village  was  so  alarming  that  Mrs.  Macnamara,  whose  guest 
I  am,  telegraphed  to  the  Inspector  of  Constabulary  at  Ennis  to 
provide  for  my  protection  ;  no  notice  however  was  taken  of  this, 
but  the  telegram  which  was  sent  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
may  not  have  arrived  in  time.  It  is  now  said  in  the  village  that 
Mrs.  Macnamara  will  be  threatened  with  being  boycotted,  if 
I  do  not  leave  this  house,  this  on  account  of  my  letter  to  the 
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Morning  Post,  also  perhaps  on  account  of  the  proceedings  before 
Judge  Ormsby  of  the  Receiver  on  behalf  of  the  Macnamara 
minors  who  are  wards  of  Chancery.  Mrs.  Macnamara  requires  pro- 
tection for  herself  and  children  and  guests,  and  for  the  peaceable 
inhabitants,  as  the  police  are  insufficient  in  number,  and  they  are 
entirely  paralyzed.  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster  on  the  1st.  Nov. 
to  ask  for  more  police,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  since  that  nothing  has  been  done. 
Mrs.  Macnamara  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Forster  on  the  15th  of  this 
month  again  asking  him  to  send  a  larger  force  of  police  or  soldiers, 
but  no  answer  has  been  received.  I  trust  that  you  will  send  soldiers 
to  maintain  order  in  this  village,  for  the  Constabulary  are  insuf- 
ficient, and  there  are  no  soldiers  nearer  than  Ennis  or  Gort,  and 
it  would  take  six  or  eight  hours  before  they  could  arrive.  It  would 
be  dangerous  for  me  to  leave  this  place  without  a  sufficient  escort. 
I  remain  dear  Lord  Cowper  yours  faithfully, 

STANLEY. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

December  25.  1880. 

Lord  Cowper  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty. 
Since  he  wrote  ten  days  ago  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  condition  of  affairs.  Your  Majesty  will  have  seen  that  a 
meeting  was  stopped  last  Sunday  in  Queen's  County  and  that 
many  of  the  Papers  treated  the  action  of  the  Government  as  the 
beginning  of  a  New  Policy.  The  fact  is  this  was  the  first  meeting 
called  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  denouncing  a  Man  by 
name,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Advisers,  this 
denouncing  by  name  rendered  it  illegal.  This  was  the  reason  of 
its  being  stopped.  The  other  meetings,  unfortunately,  are  not 
illegal.  Had  they  been  so  they  would  most  certainly  have  been 
stopped  ;  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  mischief  would 
have  been  prevented.  The  Law  advisers,  early  in  October  gave 
an  elaborate  opinion  on  the  subject,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
unless  a  man  was  denounced  by  name  in  the  notice  calling  a  meet- 
ing, no  meeting  could  be  prevented  from  taking  place.  Another 
meeting  in  Queen's  County  at  a  place  called  Burris-in-Ossory  is 
to  be  stopped  tomorrow  as  information  has  been  sworn  that  it 
would  cause  personal  danger  to  certain  individuals  ;  and  it  appears 
that  on  such  information  being  sworn  action  can  be  taken.  It  is 
a  little  doubtful  whether  this  reason  is  sufficient ;  but  your 
Majesty's  government  have  determined  to  act  as  if  there  was 
no  doubt  in  the  matter,  as  it  seems  to  them  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  rather 
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straining  the  law,  than  on  that  of  doing  too  little.  Lord  Cowper 
hopes  strongly  that  when  Parliament  meets  all  these  Land  League 
meetings  will  be  made  illegal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  law 
prohibiting  them  will  be  sometimes  evaded  by  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment announcing  their  intention  of  addressing  their  constituents 
or  by  other  means  which  it  would  be  difficult  and  unadvisable  to 
prevent ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  Meetings  being  no  longer  openly 
announced  in  connection  with  the  Land  League  would  be  a  good 
thing,  and  they  would  certainly  be  less  frequent  if  they  could  only 
be  assembled  by  a  subterfuge.  As  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
an  organized  rising,  Lord  Cowper  does  not  think  that  there  is  any 
cause  for  alarm  ;  but  parts  of  the  Country  are  in  such  an  in- 
flammable state  that  a  sudden  outbreak  resulting  in  an  attack  by 
a  large  body  of  men  upon  a  police  barrack,  or  upon  some  individual 
under  police  protection  is  what  might  be  feared  ;  and  if  successful 
in  the  first  instance  might  be  followed  by  attempts  of  the  same 
nature.  This  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  to  have  detachments  of 
soldiers  throughout  the  worst  part  of  the  country  and  flying 
columns  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  soldiers  also 
are,  whenever  it  is  possible,  doing  the  work  of  the  police  who  are 
barely  sufficient  in  number  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 
The  Police  force  has  been  increased,  but  it  takes  some  time  for 
the  recruits  to  be  fit  for  service.  The  trials  begin  on  Tuesday  and 
will  last  for  at  least  3  weeks.  Some  people  think  much  longer  but 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  idea.  There  is  a  chance  of 
conviction  but  in  all  probability  the  Jury  will  be  unable  to  agree. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  risk  of  an  acquittal.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Chief  Justice  May,  who  made  the  important  and 
ill-advised  speech  in  Court  the  other  day,  showing  that  he  has 
prejudged  the  question,  will  be  persuaded  to  announce  his  intention 
not  to  preside  ;  and  that  Mr.  Justice  Fitz  Gerald  will  take  his 
place.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  Chief  Justice  waiving  his 
claim  of  his  own  accord,  but  he  has  had  strong  pressure  put  upon 
him  from  several  quarters  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Justice 
Fitz  Gerald  has  a  very  high  reputation  and  is  one  of  the  best 
Judges  on  the  Bench  ;  so  that  if  the  arrangement  can  be  made 
it  will  be  most  satisfactory.  Lord  Cowper  hopes  to  have  the 
honour  of  writing  to  your  Majesty  again  before  long. 

From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy, 

Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park.     December  28,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  call  this  morning 
having  to  be  at  the  Castle,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  we  are  coming  to 
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dine  with  you.  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  your  opinion  about 
the  meeting  should  come  before  the  Cabinet.  In  fact  you  would 
not  be  acting  fairly  to  yourself  to  keep  it  back.  But  as  my  great 
fight  will  be  to  secure  the  Suspension,  I  am  anxious  your  Mem. 
should  not  be  used  against  that.  Can  you  preface  with  a  few 
words  saying  you  think  suspension  a  sine  qua  non,  and  in  fact 
the  most  necessary  measure  and  could  you  recast  the  lines  I  have 
marked  ? 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

Memorandum  by  the  Viceroy,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet. 

December  27,  1880. 

1.  In  putting  on  paper  my  opinion  as   to   the  expediency  of 
stopping  the  Land  League  Meetings,  I  will  confine  my  self  to  this 
one  portion  of  the  proposed  Coercion  Bill ;    but  I  wish  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  consider  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  that  measure. 

2.  I  think  we  may  take  for  granted   that   the  Land  League 
meetings  have  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  bring  about  the 
present  state  of  things.     '  Stop  the  meetings  '  was  the  chief  cry 
of  the  Landlords  who  came  before  us  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
This  was  echoed  by  the  Press.     Numerous  private  letters  and  the 
word  of  mouth  opinion  of  almost  every  body  I  have  talked  to, 
has  convinced  me  that  parts  of  the  Country  which  were  perfectly 
peaceable  before  a  meeting  took  place,  were  immediately  after- 
wards in  an  unsettled  and  discontented  condition.     I  think  this 
might  be  substantiated  by  comparing  the  number  of  Agrarian 
outrages  in  each  different  County  before  and  after  the  period  when 
the  meetings  began  to  take  place  in  it. 

3.  It  would  I  think  look  very  bad,  and  have  a  disheartening 
effect  upon  the  friends  of  Order,  who  will  just  be  beginning  to 
lift  up  their  heads  again,  if  our  first  action,  under  the  new  coercion 
act  is  followed  by  a  New  series  of  meetings  called  all  over  the 
Country  by   similar   placards   to   those   now   issued.     No   doubt 
when  the  worst  agitators  are  removed  by  the  Suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  evil  will  be  diminished  ;   but  this  measure 
will  hardly  stop  the  meetings  if  there  proves  to  be  as  determined 
a  spirit  in  the  Country  as  we  have  reason  to  fear,  and  while  the 
meetings  go  on,  as  fast  as  we  stamp  out  the  fire  it  will  be  rekindled. 

4.  It  is  quite  true  that  unless  we  stop  all  meetings  the  law 
will  be  evaded.     Would  stopping  all  meetings  be  too  strong  a 
measure  ?     Even  if  this  be  so,  which  I  am  not  sure  of,  the  mere 
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fact  of  having  the  meetings  called  in  another  form  would  be  an 
improvement.  A  meeting  for  a  member  to  address  his  con- 
stituents, or  even  an  indignation  meeting  against  a  particular 
law  or  a  particular  policy  of  the  Government  would  not  affect 
public  imagination  so  much  as  these  meetings  called  for  the 
express  purpose  of  establishing  branches  of  the  Land  League. 
Moreover  the  meetings  would  be  less  frequent  if  they  could  only 
be  assembled  by  a  subterfuge  and  every  diminution  of  them  is  a 
distinct  advantage. 

5.  The  ease  with  which  the  meetings  in  Queen's  County  were 
stopped  and  the  partially  restored  confidence  which  resulted  from 
their  suppression  are  encouraging  as  to  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction.  C.  27.12.80. 


From  Dolly  to  Francis. 

Freshwater,  I.  of  Wight.     December  28,  1880. 

I  so  enjoyed  your  dear  letter.  I  feel  very  full  of  you ;  and  the 
strangely  difficult  bit  of  work  in  front  of  you,  your  first  plunge 
as  it  were  out  of  your  library.  I  shall  feel  most  anxious  to  know 
cabinet's  decision  and  whether  it  all  goes  on.  I  shall  I  hope,  see 
Henry  after  Parliament  meets  and  hear  something  viva  voce  of 
you.  Meanwhile  I  can  only  work  off  my  interest  and  sympathy 
by  reading  up  Ireland  ;  in  which  I  have  got  much  absorbed  and 
much  entangled,  as  I  suppose  every  body  does.  .  .  .  Very  much 
looking  forward  to  the  Blue-books  of  the  last  Commission.  Gavan 
Duffy  I  thought  most  interesting  and  most  painful.  It  seems  a 
little  slow,  doing  nothing  but  sitting  still  and  reading.  When 
Christmas  comes  round  on  years  like  this,  I  am  always  thankful 
that  we  have  never  made  much  of  it  or  any  other  anniversary. 
They  are  quite  bad  enough  as  it  is  ;  or  rather  times  of  year  ;  as  I 
never  know  the  day  of  the  month.  This  special  time  is  vivid  to  me 
last  year  at  Wrest,  with  the  half  weary  way  and  half  dread  of 
emotion  that  she  had  ;  when  she  insisted  on  going  to  the  carollers 
in  the  staircase  and  wishing  them  all  goodnight.  And  quite  broke 
down  on  New  Year's  Day  morning,  when  she  gave  the  gowns  to  the 
household.  I  often  wish  now  that  we  had  broken  down  the 
reserve  and  talked  freely  about  it  all  as  poor  dear  Billy  does  ;  of 
course  now  that  it  is  all  gone,  one  does  not  remember  the  impossi- 
bility it  then  was.  Goodbye  my  darling.  I  feel  very  full  of  you. 

I  am  afraid  the  Madeira  air  must  be  disagreeing  very  much 
with  Carnarvon. 

(Addressed  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge.) 
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From  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  to  the  Viceroy. 

Tuam  Palace.     December  28,  1880. 

My  Lord, — I  have  again  to  trouble  you  with  the  detailed 
account  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  one  of  my  Clergy  when 
returning  from  his  Sunday  Duties.  Your  Excellency  must  pardon 
my  expressing  in  the  very  strongest  terms  of  indignation  and  con- 
demnation the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  that  allows  quietly  day 
after  day  attempts  upon  Life  and  Property  to  be  perpetrated  and 
carried  out  without  calling  for  some  sufficient  powers  to  restore 
the  Country  under  their  Government  from  a  state  of  uncivilized 
anarchy  and  confusion  worthy  only  of  some  Savage  Nation. 
Surely  a  day  of  Reckoning  must  come  for  such  culpable  sacrifice 
of  Life  and  Property.  Your  Excellency  must  pardon  the  strong 
expression  of  feeling  shared  in  by  every  Loyal  man  in  the  Country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
your  Excellency's 

obedient  servant 

CHARLES  B.  TUAM. 
I  beg  the  enclosed  may  be  returned. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Bishop  of  Tuam. 

December  29,  1880. 

My  Lord, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  28th  and  to 
return  its  enclosure.  The  expressions  in  your  letter  are  certainly 
very  strong  but  I  can  make  allowance  for  the  horror  and  indigna- 
tion which  you  must  naturally  feel  at  the  atrocious  attempt  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Fleming.  I  hope  that  the  extra 
powers  which  will  probably  be  given  us  by  Parliament  will  enable 
us  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  Land  League  and  the  disorders 
which  arise  from  it ;  but  I  must  remind  you  that  crimes  such  as 
this  have  been  only  too  often  committed  in  this  Country  even  when 
the  Government  was  armed  with  the  most  despotic  authority  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  thinking  that  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  any  thing  else  would  have  prevented 
the  occurrence  which  you  allude  to. 

[faithfully  yours] 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

Irish  Office,  London.     December  30,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — My  business  has  taken  nearly  the  whole  of 
today's  sitting  preceding  the  Land  Bill.  Chamberlain  and  Bright 
both  protested  but  assented  reluctantly  to  H.C.  clause.  The 
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Cabinet  generally  wish  to  make  it  stronger  to  include  suspected 
Fenians.  This  would  be  a  great  gain  enabling  us  to  arrest  mere 
local  leaders.  I  see  Thring  about  that  tomorrow,  also  how  far 
the  bill  can  be  shortened.  Every  one  fears  greatly  the  length 
of  the  Bill  saying  that  quasi  legitimate  opposition  can  be  made 
to  almost  every  line  in  Parts  2  and  3.  So  there  comes  these 
questions  : 

1.  How  far  can  we  shorten  ? 

2.  What  can  we  drop  ? 

3.  How  far  can  we  make  two  bills  ? 

4.  Or  go  into  Committee  and  then  separate  ? 

Answer  me  please  after  consulting   Burke,   especially  as  to 
question  2,  and  also  this  question. 
Suppose  you  have  to  choose 

(a)  Strong  H.C.  Clause  only  in  three  weeks,  or 

(b)  H.C.  and  arms  clauses  in  six  weeks,  or 

(c)  Whole  bill  in  3  months. 
Which  would  you  take  ? 

I  have  no  time  to  write  to  Burke.  Please  see  him  and  tell 
him  to  confidentially  consult  Law.  I  read  your  Mem.  on  Meetings 
to  the  Cabinet.  I  think  the  Majority  would  like  to  stop  the 
Meetings,  but  they  see  great  difficulty  in  the  House  and  some 
in  the  Country,  but  especially  increase  of  English  opposition. 
Excuse  my  haste. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Forster. 

6  P.M.     December  30,  1880. 

My  dear  Forster, — We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be 
best  to  have  the  Suspension  of  H.C.  in  3  weeks  ;  if  we  can  have 
the  Arms  Act  3  weeks  afterwards.  Law  will  write  you  fully  by 
next  post.  I  have  only  just  been  able  to  get  hold  of  him.  If 
anything  occurs  to  me  I  will  write  tomorrow.  Burke  will  have 
told  you  yesterday  about  stopping  the  Drogheda  meeting  on 
account  of  sworn  information.  We  have  been  pressed  by  Lord 
Massarene,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  by  R.M.'s  Lloyd  and 
Keagh  to  stop  the  Dundalk  meeting  for  Saturday  on  the  general 
ground  of  danger,  but  no  one  has  sworn  an  information  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  new  feature  since  we  discussed  it  before 
you  left,  except  that  Callan's  labourers  do  not  mean  to  appear. 
So  the  Dundalk  meeting  is  not  to  be  stopped.  A  meeting  at 
Kanturk  (near  Mallow  and  close  to  a  man  named  Heggarty,  a  large 
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iarmer  who  is  Boycotted,  and  who  has  an  action  pending  against 
4  or  5  persons  in  consequence)  is  to  be  stopped.  An  information 
has  been  sworn  by  Sir  George  Colthurst. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

From  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  Viceroy. 

25  Grosvenor  Square,  London.     December  31,  1880. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Law  seems  to  have  told  Gladstone  that 
the  power  of  Assigning  their  Holdings — or  in  other  words,  selling 
them — was  not  prevented  in  the  original  Bill  of  1870,  but  was 
prevented  by  some  amendment  made  in  the  Lords.  I  cannot 
find  any  trace  of  the  change  ;  nor  how  it  was  effected  ;  nor  in 
what  clause  of  the  Act  it  is  made.  Will  you  kindly  ask  him  to 
indicate  this  ?  either  to  me  or  to  you  ?  I  do  think  that  your 
action  lately  seems  to  have  done  some  good.  Altho'  coercion  is  as 
necessary  as  ever,  yours  very  truly 

ARGYLL. 

From  the  Same. 

January  1,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  wrote  to  you  hurriedly  last  night  after 
coming  from  a  long  Cabinet.  I  have  since  traced  the  facts.  It 
is  wholly  untrue  that  the  Act  of  1870  as  it  now  stands  on  the 
subject  of  assignments  was  framed  by  the  Lords.  They  beat  us 
over  an  amendment  giving  an  absolute  veto  to  the  Landlords  ; 
but  a  proposal  made  by  Granville  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
was  accepted  by  the  Commons  as  a  substitute,  and  the  Lords 
finally  gave  way.  The  Act  as  it  now  stands  is  as  the  Gov.  proposed 
it  by  Granville's  amendment. 

yours  very  sincerely, 

ARGYLL. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Land  Leaguers  was  fixed  for  December 
28,  an  application  for  postponement  having  been  refused.  The 
jurymen  were  secured  with  difficulty,  and  the  trial  began.  It 
lasted  twenty  days  before  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Justice 
Barry,  and  at  half-past  five  on  January  25  the  jury,  after  four  hours' 
deliberation,  returned  to  court  with  the  verdict, '  We  are  unanimous, 
my  Lord,  that  we  can't  agree.'  They  were  sent  back  to  consider 
for  two  hours  more,  and  being  then  of  the  same  mind,  were  dis- 
charged ;  one  of  the  jurors  letting  out,  amid  cheers,  that  they  were 
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ten  to  two.  '  The  Land  League,'  cabled  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  Irish 
World,  'has  scored  a  victory.'  The  result  of  the  trial  was  cele- 
brated by  bonfires  lighted  upon  every  hill,  meetings,  and  resolu- 
tions of  triumph.  Mr.  O'Brien  says  in  his  '  Life  of  Parnell,'  '  The 
first  move  of  the  Government  was  a  blunder  ;  it  served  only  to 
consolidate  the  strength  of  the  League.'  But  Mr.  O'Brien  a 
few  pages  back  remarked,  '  Lord  Cowper  scarcely  expected  that 
the  prosecution  would  succeed,  and  warned  the  Cabinet  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.' 


CHAPTER    XV 

1881 
From  Mr.  J.  Bryce  to  the  Viceroy. 

(On  the  state  of  the  Country.) 

January  1,  1881. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — In  obedience  to  the  wish  you  were  kind 
enough  to  express  to  me  ten  days  ago,  I  send  you  a  few  remarks  on 
the  state  of  the  West  suggested  by  what  I  have  just  seen  in  Mayo 
and  Roscommon.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  form  a  just  view, 
because  the  information  one  receives  from  landowners  and  agents 
on  the  one  hand,  priests  and  peasants  on  the  other,  is  so  different 
that  it  might  refer  to  two  different  counties.  I  did  my  best  to  see 
and  hear  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  There  seem  to  be  really 
very  few  serious  outrages,  attacks  on  persons  and  property.  You 
of  course  have  the  completest  statistics  at  your  command  ;  I  can 
only  say  that  after  asking  the  landlords  and  agents  I  met,  they 
could  speak  of  very  few,  tho'  they  always  said  that  they  had  no 
doubt  there  were  many  others  unreported.  Ordinary  travellers  are 
perfectly  safe.  Unpopular  agents  seem  to  drive  about  freely  at 
night  without  policemen.  Although  the  peasantry  are  said  to  have 
all  of  them  guns  or  revolvers,  one  very  rarely  hears  of  their  being 
used.  When  process-servers  are  resisted,  it  is  frequently  by  the 
women  who  hustle  or  pelt  them.  Of  course  the  land  league  take 
credit  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  acts  of  violence,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  leaders  discourage  outrage,  which 
indeed  is  opposed  to  their  interest.  But  part  of  the  reason  is  that 
they  have  discovered  in  the  practice  of  '  boycotting '  a  more 
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effectual  weapon.  Its  prevalence  and  success  seems  due  not  so 
much  to  the  land  league,  nor  to  open  threats,  as  to  the  latent  and 
sullen  hatred  of  the  landlord  class  which  has  long  filled  the  people 
and  has  now  broken  out  with  a  force  that  has  astonished  the  land- 
lords, and  created  among  them  an  unexampled  panic.  This  panic 
is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  situation.  It  prevents  them 
from  attempting  to  recover  rents,  and  from  using  the  powers  which 
the  existing  law  gives  them.  It  is  not  the  result  of  injuries 
suffered  by  them  (for  very  few  have  been  shot  at)  but  of  their 
sense  of  isolation  and  impotence  among  a  large  and  generally 
hostile  population  elated  by  the  success  with  which  it  has 
refused  to  pay  rents.  A  landowner  placed  under  the  ban  is 
helpless  :  even  the  police  cannot  help  him,  for  there  is  usually 
no  breach  of  the  law  ;  this  is  what  has  enraged  and  frightened 
the  upper  class  in  the  provinces  to  such  an  extent.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  resist. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  Ulster  (from  which  I  write) 
things  are  quite  different.  The  tenant  farmers  are  unanimously 
throwing  their  weight  into  the  demand  for  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair 
rent ;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  disorder,  except  in  Cavan.  In 
Connaught,  altho'  bands  parade  the  country  at  night,  and  the 
peop  e  are  much  excited,  there  .seems  to  be  very  little  seditious 
language  used,  indeed  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  agitation 
is  how  little  there  is  for  the  law  to  lay  hold  of.  But  some  priests 
as  well  as  some  landlords  said  they  feared  that  unless  extraordinary 
coercive  measures  began  to  be  applied,  there  might  be  an  increase 
in  secret  outrages,  and  perhaps  breaches  of  the  peace.  Very  few 
landowners  or  agents  were  able  (so  far  as  I  could  discover)  to  make 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  measures  needed  to  restore  order. 
Boycotting  paralyzes  them.  All  were  indeed  agreed  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  disarmed,  tho'  this  will  involve  some  risk. 
Many  thought  that  offenders  ought  to  be  tried  before  three  judges 
instead  of  by  a  jury  ;  and  certainly  it  is  hopeless  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  provincial  population  to  expect  convictions  from 
them.  Some  few  desired  to  see  the  police  required  to  serve  pro- 
cesses, or  the  mode  of  serving  simplified.  (But  as  no  one  will  take 
a  farm  whence  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  the  landlord  has  little  to 
gain  by  this.)  Of  course  nearly  all  cried  out  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  They  would  not  however  shew  in  what 
way  this  was  to  stop  boycotting,  or  the  nocturnal  outrages  whose 
authors  are  nearly  always  unknown.  Some  maintained  that  the 
police  would  know  whom  to  seize  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful ; 
for  it  seems  clear  that  the  police  have  seldom  any  clue  to  the 
people  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  outrages  ;  and  boycotting, 
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unless  accompanied  by  threats,  is  not  an  offence  in  those  who 
carry  it  out ;  though  of  course  those  who  concoct  it  may  possibly 
be  guilty  of  conspiracy.  The  chief  value  of  the  suspension  might  be 
in  giving  alarm  to  evil  doers  who  could  not  tell  whether  the  police 
did  not  know  of  their  conduct,  and  in  restoring  some  courage  to 
the  terrified  upper  classes.  Whether  it  would  facilitate  the 
recovery  of  rents  few  could  say.  I  fear  there  is  nothing  in  what 
I  have  written  which  you  must  not  have  heard  already  ;  and  am 
sorry  to  have  troubled  you  with  so  long  a  letter  when  I  think  of 
your  little  leisure. 

believe  me  to  be 
very  faithfully  your  Excellency's 

J.  BRYCE. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     January  4,  1881. 

My  dear  Henry,  — I  think  you  were  quite  right  not  to  come  for  so 
short  a  time  ;  tho'  you  would  have  met  some  friends  in  the  shape  of 
the  de  Vescis  and  the  Leslies.  Let  me  know  how  the  first  night 
passes  off  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  how  old  Forster  gets  on. 
We  are  much  the  same  as  usual,  but  the  accounts  from  the  West 
are  very  bad,  and  I  should  never  be  surprised  at  hearing  of  a  serious 
collision.  We  have  had  to  stop  two  or  three  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  on  account  of  sworn  information  that  individuals 
would  be  endangered  ;  but  there  has  not  been  any  appearance 
of  disposition  to  resist.  Let  me  know  how  the  pictures  look  at 
Burlington  House.1  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  see  them,  but  I  fear 
all  chance  of  getting  away  is  hopeless.  I  do  not  even  like  to  run 
down  to  Abbey  Leix  for  a  day's  shooting  which  I  am  much  tempted 
to  do. 

Affect.ly 

C. 

Parliament  was  called  together  on  January  7,  and  immediately 
on  its  assembling  Mr.  Forster  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  for 
leave  on  the  following  day  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  protection 
of  persons  and  property  in  Ireland  ;  2  and  another  Bill  to  amend 

1  He  lent  almost  all  the  best  pictures  out  of  the  Gallery  to  the  Burlington  House 
Exhibition,  and  we  hung  the  Gallery  with  red  velvet  while  they  were  away. 

2  By  the  provision  of  this  Act  the  Lord -Lieutenant  could  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  any  person  whom  he  might  reasonably  suspect  of  treasonable  practices,  or  agrarian 
offences,  and  detain  such  person  as  an  unconvicted  prisoner  for  a  period  not  to  extend 
beyond  September  30,  1882. 
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the  law  relating  to  the  carrying  and  possession  of  arms.  This  led 
to  violent  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  members.  Mr. 
Parnell  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address  :  '  But  we  humbly 
assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  cannot  be  promoted  by  suspending  any  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Irish  people.'  However  on  the 
seventh  night  of  the  debate  this  amendment  was  negatived  by 
435  to  57,  and  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  Speech  was 
only  agreed  to  after  eleven  nights  of  heated  discussion. 

On  January  24  began  the  fight  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
which  raged  for  eight  nights,  and  included  two  all-night  sittings. 
On  the  second  occasion  the  House  sat  for  forty-one  and  a  half  hours, 
and  the  obstruction  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  Speaker l  put- 
ting the  question  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  characterised  at  the 
time  as  being  a  most  courageous  and  unusual  action.  Mr.  Parnell 
had  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  debate  to  attend  his  trial  in 
Dublin  ;  but  returned  triumphantly  in  the  middle  of  the  all-night 
sitting,  the  jury  having  disagreed  and  brought  the  trials  to  an  end. 

The  measure  however  did  not  pass  through  the  House  of 
Commons  until  February  24,  twenty-two  nights  having  been 
spent  in  its  discussion  ;  and  on  March  2  it  received  the  royal  assent 
and  became  law.  The  Protection  Act  was  followed  by  the  Arms 
Bill,  which  after  full  discussion  also  became  law  on  March  21. 
But  this  is  anticipating.  I  may  remark  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Forster  received  the  epithet  of  '  Buckshot.'  It  was 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  idea  that  he  had  ordered  buckshot  to  be 
used  by  the  police  when  they  had  occasion  to  fire  upon  a  crowd. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     January  8,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster,  — I  saw  Steele 2  on  Thursday  who  spoke 
strongly  about  the  system  of  breaking  up  the  troops  into  small 
detachments.  I  asked  him  to  put  his  views  in  writing  which  he 

1  Mr.  Henry  R.  Brand,  afterwards  Viscount  Hampden  ;  Speaker  from  1872  to  1884. 

2  Sir  Thomas  Steele,  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland. 
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has  done  ;  and  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  which 
he  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  These  I  enclose  as  I 
think  you  ought  to  see  them.  I  assume  that  you  will  still  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  plan  must  be  persisted  in,  and  that  detach- 
ments will  have  to  be  sent  to  more  places  even  than  where  they  are 
now.  No  doubt  what  Steele  says  is  true  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
surprise  by  an  overwhelming  force  in  case  of  a  rising  ;  but  the 
troops  will  not  be  in  more  danger  nor  indeed  so  much  danger  as  the 
police  who  are  broken  up  into  still  smaller  bodies  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  danger  to  individuals  is  what  we  really  have  to  appre- 
hend ;  and  this  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  small  bodies  of  soldiers.  I  see  you  have  got  your  hands  full 
in  the  House  and  are  not  likely  to  have  an  easier  time  than  last 
year. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Jephson. 
Private. 

Irish  Office,  London.     January  8,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper,  — Mr.  Forster  desires  me  to  say  that  he 
will  write  to  your  Excellency  himself  tomorrow.  Having  made 
his  speech  last  night  he  will  have  a  little  leisure  for  a  couple  of  days. 
It  was  a  good  speech  and  was  very  attentively  listened  to  by  a  very 
full  house  and  was  very  well  received.  Gibson  who  followed  him 
also  spoke  very  well,  but  he  did  not  make  much  of  an  attack  on  the 
Gov.,  and  unless  some  of  the  4th  party  make  an  attack,  I  do  not 
think  much  more  will  be  heard  either  of  the  non-renewal  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  or  of  the  delay  in  calling  Parliament 
together.  The  interest  in  fact  centres  more  in  the  present  action 
and  future  measures  of  the  Gov  :.  I  enclose  Mr.  Forster's  two  Bills. 
As  at  present  intended  the  Protection  of  Persons  Bill  is  to  be 
forced  through  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  but  I  do  not  expect  it  will 
come  on  before  the  end  of  next  week  or  possibly  the  beginning  of 
the  week  after,  as  even  if  the  debate  on  the  Address  closes  on 
Tuesday  or  Wed.  there  is  likely  to  be  a  prolonged  debate  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  motion  to  give  it  priority  over  every  other  business. 
The  terms  of  this  Bill  are  not  yet  finally  settled  and  there  is  to  be 
another  consultation  of  the  Law  Officers  and  draftsmen  on  Monday 
next.  The  difficulty  is  as  regards  the  definition  of  the  crimes. 
Bill  2  is  to  be  called  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill ;  and  the  words 
which  I  have  added  on  the  back  of  it  have  been  introduced  so  as  to 
enable  the  Gov  :  to  add  any  clauses  they  may  think  necessary 
before  its  being  brought  in.  Mr.  Arnold,  M.P.,  said  last  night  he 
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would  vote  in  favour  of  Parnell's  amendment ;  and  some  of  the 
Radicals  may  also  vote  similarly.  So  we  must  endeavour  to 
present  as  strong  a  ease  as  possible  to  the  House  when  the  first  Bill 
is  introduced. 

believe  me  yours  faithfully 

HENRY  JEPHSON.1 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     January  10,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  did  not  return  you  Steele's  letters 
yesterday.  I  suppose  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  temporary 
barracks  and  making  them  defensible  will  be  increased.  How 
do  you  get  on  with  O'Hagan  ?  If  he  is  of  no  use  or  still  worse, 
if  he  be  an  obstruction,  can  he  not  have  a  hint  to  make  way  for 
a  stronger  man  ? 

yours  in  great  haste, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Mr.  Burke. 

Chief  Secretary's  Lodge.     January  13,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — The  strong  force  employed  today 
overcame  all  resistance.  The  Riot  Act  was  read.  Several 
ejectments  Processes  served,  and  no  one  hurt.  The  service  will 
be  continued  tomorrow. 

yours  truly 

T.  H.  BURKE. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

80  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.     January  16,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper,  — I  have  not  written  to  you  for  there  is  little 
to  say.  Both  the  House  and  the  Country  are  getting  angry  at 
the  obstruction.  We  think  we  must  not  go  before  public  or 
parliamentary  opinion,  and  there  I  think  we  are  right,  but  I  am 
glad  to  believe  that  Gladstone  is  as  determined  as  Hartington  or 
myself  not  to  let  the  Parnellites  beat  us.  There  is  nothing  fresh 
about  the  Land  Bill.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
write  me  what  you  think  about  the  state  of  the  Country,  whether 
there  is  any  improvement  since  the  end  of  last  year.  The  outrages 
are  less  ;  is  that  the  action,  I  mean  disencouragement,  of  the  Land 

1  Mr.  Forster' s  private  Secretary. 

2  H 
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League,  or  the  fear  of  the  suspension  of  H.C. — or  is  it  the  success 
of  the  Land  League  ?  Do  you  expect  many  evictions  the  end 
of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  next,  and  if  so  do  you  expect 
outrages  ?  The  explosion  at  Salford l  yesterday  has  a  very  ugly 
look. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Lord  Granard  to  the  Viceroy. 
Private. 

Castle  Forbes.     January  15,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  am  anxious  to  state  to  your  Ex- 
cellency my  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  really  efficient 
resident  magistrate  sent  to  take  charge  of  this  County,  as  I  am 
certain  that  it  will  soon  become  as  troublesome  as  the  Co.  Leitrim 
if  steps  are  not  taken  to  put  down  the  lawless  Spirit  which  is 
increasing  daily.  Had  more  decision  been  shown  by  the  R.M.  Mr. 
Rogers  on  the  first  day  of  the  Process  serving  on  my  estate,  the 
police  would  have  done  their  duty,  the  processes  would  have  been 
served,  and  all  the  subsequent  trouble  avoided. 

believe  me 
my  dear  Lord  Cowper 

yours  very  truly 

GRANARD. 

From  the  Same. 

Castle  Forbes.     January  17,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — My  reason  for  not  proceeding  with  the 
service  of  the  processes  on  the  3rd  day  was  the  request  of  the 
P.P.  Jn.  Comfrey,  who  said  that  as  the  law  had  been  so  fully  vin- 
dicated, he  thought  there  was  no  use  proceeding  further,  and  that 
he  thought  he  would  get  me  more  rent  in  himself  if  I  adopted  his 
advice  than  going  on  with  the  process  serving ;  as  with  all  the  force 
employed  only  in  a  very  few  cases  had  the  service  been  good,  the 
tenants  having  all  left  their  houses,  taken  their  furniture  out,  and 
locked  the  doors.  I  therefore,  considering  the  state  of  the  county 
and  being  unwilling  to  cause  further  unnecessary  hardship  to  the 
troops  and  police  employed,  decided  not  to  proceed  further.  I 
may  also  tell  your  Excellency,  that  the  Bishop,  my  own  parish 
priest,  Mr.  Home  the  sub- Inspector  and  my  Solicitor  Mr.  Wilson 

1  An  attempt,  attributed  to  a  Fenian  origin,  made  to  blow  up  the  Infantry  Barracks, 
Salford,  in  which  large  quantities  of  arms  were  supposed  to  be  stored.  A  child  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  dynamite. 
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fully  concurred  in  the  prudence  of  this  course.  The  Country  is 
in  a  most  disturbed  state,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that  everything 
passed  off  as  quietly  as  it  did  ;  there  is  no  respect  for  any  sort  of 
authority  and  this  remark  applies  to  the  Clergy  who  appear  to 
have  lost  their  former  influence  over  the  people  owing  to  the 
spread  of  the  secret  societies.  Nothing  short  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in  remedying 
the  present  state  of  disorder. 

Believe  me 

my  dear  Lord  Cowper 

yours  very  truly 

GRANARD. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     January  17,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — The  slow  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  very  trying  to  us  out  here  ;  but  I  suppose  you  are  right  in  getting 
up  a  good  amount  of  steam  in  the  shape  of  general  indignation 
before  taking  measures  by  the  cloture  or  otherwise  to  stop  obstruc- 
tion for  good  and  all.  What  seems  to  bother  you  as  much  as  any- 
thing are  these  endless  questions  which  I  suppose  you  must  answer. 
There  certainly  does  seem  to  be  a  lull  here  and  one  is  really  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  because  people  are  frightened.  I  have  just 
had  an  interview  with  Gardener,  the  Police  Inspector  at  Belfast, 
whom  I  have  made  a  Resident  Magistrate.  He  has  been  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  and  his  impression  is  that  the  people  are  frightened 
and  are  already  beginning  to  hide  away  their  arms.  This  fits 
in  with  Emly's  letter  to  you,  or  rather  his  agent's  letter  to  him. 
It  seems  difficult  to  foresee  what  the  Landlords  will  do  about 
evictions.  Processes  would  naturally  only  be  applied  for,  just 
before  Quarter  Sessions,  i.e.,  not  till  March  or  the  end  of  February  ; 
but  they  can  go  to  the  Superior  Courts.  I  suppose  you  saw 
about  the  Process-serving  on  Granard's  estate  near  Longford. 
He  is  very  angry  with  the  Resident  Magistrate  for  not  proceeding 
the  first  day,  as  the  police  wanted  him  to  do  ;  and  says  he  made 
all  kinds  of  foolish  remarks  to  the  people,  — courting  popularity, — 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  paper.  Burke  thinks  Rogers  is  broken 
down  and  inefficient  and  would  like  to  move  him  if  he  can  find  a 
place  where  he  will  do  no  harm.  We  think  he  might  perhaps  go 
to  Wicklow  where  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  anxious  to  have  somebody  ; 
and  the  new  man,  Gardener,  be  sent  to  Longford.  I  suppose  the 
explosion  at  Salford  must  have  something  to  do  with  that  small 
knot  of  desperate  men  that  we  heard  of  through  Talbot  some 

2  H  2 
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time  ago.  I  believe  two  of  them  were  traced  to  Manchester  quite 
lately.  I  wrote  the  Queen  a  long  letter  yesterday  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  know  what  to  tell  her. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

From  Lord  William  Compton  (Private  Secretary). 

145  Piccadilly,  W.     January  20,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — It  is  a  bad  moment  for  picking  up  news  as 
locomotion  is  very  nearly  impossible  and  only  waifs  and  strays  go 
to  the  clubs.     I  had  some  conversation  with  Jephson  who  told 
me  old  F.  had  written  to  you  on  Sunday  last.     I  begged  him  to  be 
less  reticent  and  let  us  know  what  goes  on  over  here,  but  I  had 
already  heard  very  confidentially  from  West  that  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  land  Bill  are  to  be  kept  secret.     Jephson  astonished 
me  by  saying  that  he  thought  there  would  be  a  rebellion  and  no 
land  bill.     There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  here  that  a  rebellion 
must  take  place   directly  coercive  measures   are   introduced.     I 
suppose  Parnell's  speeches  have  started  the  idea.     Surprise  has 
been  expressed  that  you  have  not  yet  given  your  views  on  the 
land-question.     I  feel  certain  that  it  is  expected  from  you.     I  can 
find  out  nothing  of  what  they  intend  to  do.     I  don't  believe  they 
have  made  up  their  own  minds  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Gladstone  is 
doing  the  whole  thing  and  if  you  do  make  a  mem  :   which  I  doubt, 
it  should  be  addressed  to  him.     Mr.  Gladstone  cal'ed  Lord  Hart- 
ington's  scheme  '  revolutionary,'  but  has  now  been  worked  upon 
by  the  loyal  Irish  Members  and  radicals.     They  say  fixity  of  tenure 
is  the  stumbling  block  and  not  as  I  should  have  expected  Free 
sale.     I  am  afraid  the  three  F.s  will  gain  the  day.     I  went  to  the 
House  yesterday  to  listen  to  the  obstructionists  who  irritated  me 
so  much,  I  felt  inclined  to  hoot.     Forster  was  looking  as  feeble  and 
funky  as  ever,  and  Gladstone  I  thought  looking  very  old  and  frail. 
I  hear  Andrew  Clark  says  unless  he  rests,  he  must  kill  himself,  and 
I  am  afraid  most  people  say  then  let  him  work.     Everybody  is 
loud  in  praises  of  Lord  Hartington,  and  seem  to  expect  that  he 
would  break  with  the  radicals,  and  have  an  acquisition  in  strength 
from  the  Liberal-Conservatives  such  as  W.  H.  Smith.     Forster's 
bills  come  on  on  Monday.     London  is  just  beginning  to  become 
possible.     Everything  has  been  at  a  standstill,  as  you  will  have 
seen  in  the  papers.     I  wish  I  had  my  Russian  sledge.     I  gave  Byng 
a  hint  before  I  left  that  the  less  he  talked  on  Irish  politics  to 
strangers  the  better,  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  no  good.     Talking  is 
evidently  his  forte.     Enclosed  is  a  letter  just  received.     I  suppose 
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you  will  write  again  to  H.M.     I  believe  she  is  in  a  great  state  of 
mind  about  Ireland. 
I  will  write  again. 

your  Affec  : 

W.  M.  COMPTON. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     January  26,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  speech 
and  on  the  good  position  in  which  by  all  accounts  it  has  placed  you. 
Every  body  here  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  is  delighted,  and  you 
seem  equally  to  have  pleased  the  Conservatives  and  the  Radicals  in 
England.  I  have  not  much  to  say.  We  had  a  Council  yesterday 
to  stop  the  importation  of  English  cattle,  but  the  Law  Officers  had 
not  given  an  opinion,  Sulivan  raised  an  objection,  and  it  was  post- 
poned. Have  you  heard  from  Burke  that  the  letter  found  at 
Manchester  is  supposed  to  be  a  hoax  by  the  Police  here.  He  either 
has  or  will  send  you  the  file,  so  I  need  not  enter  into  particulars. 
I  hear  you  have  sent  for  the  file  of  the  last  appointment  of  Provost 
to  Trinity  College.  In  whose  gift  does  the  appointment  virtually 
rest?  If  in  mine  I  must  set  about  collecting  all  the  information 
and  all  the  best  opinions  that  I  can. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Jephson. 

Irish  Office,  London.     January  27,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  special 
news  to  communicate  to  your  Excellency.  The  defeat  of  the 
Parnellites  yesterday  was  complete,  though  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  will  have  any  effect  in  lessening  their  obstruction  this  or 
subsequent  evenings.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  exact  line 
of  action  they  have  determined  on  ;  so  that  one  cannot  say  when 
the  Bills  will  be  got  through.  Mr.  Forster  still  expects  to  have 
them  both  through  before  the  end  of  next  month.  The  action  of 
the  Parnellites  has  been  advantageous  to  the  Gov  :  as  it  has 
alienated  all  English  sympathy  from  them,  and  led  many  to 
support  the  Gov  :  who  otherwise  might  not  have  done  so.  Mr. 
Burke  will  have  told  you  of  the  intention  to  send  a  Sub.  Inspector 
of  Constabulary  here  to  be  in  communication  with  the  head  of 
the  London  Detective  Department  and  with  such  of  the  Constab*. 
as  are  in  England  ;  and  who  shall  endeavour  to  do  his  utmost  to 
get  information  for  the  Gov  :.  At  present  I  do  not  think  we  are 
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getting  as  much  information  as  we  ought,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
plans  of  the  leaders  are  kept  amongst  very  few.  So  long  as  the 
Parnellites  stay  in  the  House  I  do  not  expect  anything  very  serious ; 
but  if  in  consequence  of  steps  being  taken  to  deprive  them  of 
their  power  of  impeding  legislation,  they  should  in  a  body  leave 
the  House,  then  I  think  the  crisis  will  come.  Parnell  in  one  of  his 
recent  speeches  mentioned  such  a  contingency  as  their  withdrawal. 
I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Godley, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  private  Secretary,  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Would  your  Excellency 
kindly  have  inquiry  made  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  succeed  in 
getting  any  information  about  it.  Mr.  Burke  may  possibly  know, 
but  the  last  appointment  was  made  by  the  Conservatives.  There 
is  a  vacant  Crown  Solicitorship  for  Mayo  for  which  many  applica- 
tions have  been  received,  many  M.P.s  pressing  for  their  friends. 
Mr.  Forster  will  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Law  write  to  your 
Exy.  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  yours  faithfully, 

HENRY  JEPHSON. 


From  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  Viceroy. 

Woburn  Abbey.     January  27,  1881. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — James  Howard  naturally  wishes  to  place 
his  supporters  on  the  County  bench.  .  .  .  Our  political  phenomena 
are  very  striking.  The  indifference  of  English  constituencies  to 
Anarchy  in  Ireland  when  they  were  so  sensitive  to  bloodshed  in 
Bulgaria.  I  suppose  that  earlier  strong  measures  were  impossible 
— Bright  and  Chamberlain  would  have  carried  the  fiery  cross 
through  the  land  against  the  Gov  :.  Lengthened  depression  in  trade 
and  agriculture  has  shortened  men's  incomes  and  their  tempers 
at  the  same  time.  The  'Agrarian  law  '  is  made  the  scape-goat 
and  the  landowner  is,  at  this  moment,  a  detested  drone.  What 
the  next  excess  of  the  public  mind  may  be,  I  cannot  tell.  That  a 
change  will  come  one  day,  is  certain  from  knowledge  of  the  past. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  conversion  of  English  minds  to  wild  theories 
surprises  those  foreigners  I  have  lately  seen.  Ingratitude  sur- 
rounds the  Whigs  at  this  time,  but  they  are  the  party  of  common 
sense  in  politics  and  I  am  glad  to  read  your  confirmation  of  this 
belief  which  is  in  me.  Hartington's  perfect  temper,  sound  sense 
and  power  of  speaking  become  more  apparent  every  fresh  difficulty. 
The  radicals  have  much  to  learn  before  they  can  govern  wisely. 
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I  am  much  mistaken  if  Ireland  does  not  calm  down  as  soon  as  you 
have  the  necessary  power  given  you. 

When  you  went  to  Ireland  I  felt  you  had  anxieties  in  store  such 
as  would  try  even  that  temper  I  envy  in  you.  The  '  magic  of 
patience  '  you  have  applied  will  I  trust  reap  its  reward  before  the 
summer  of  1881  has  come  and  gone.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  much 
and  often  felt  how  heavy  is  the  burden  you  have  willingly  taken 
on  your  shoulders,  and  how  impossible  I  should  have  found  it,  to 
bear  that  burden  had  my  ill-fortune  put  me  in  your  place.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  order  reigns  in  the  County  in  which  I  am 
your  Viceregent ;  beneath  the  surface  there  is  irritation  here  as 
elsewhere. 

believe  me,  yours  most  truly, 

BEDFORD. 

From  Mr,  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     January  31,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Burke  will  have  told  you  that  I  brought 
the  Davitt  question  before  Saturday's  Cabinet.  On  the  whole 
the  Cabinet  decided  to  wait ;  though  both  Gladstone  and  Granville 
would  have  approved  of  immediate  action.  It  was  however 
settled  that  another  violent  speech  should  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  iniquities.  Yesterday's  speech  at  Carlow  was  violent 
if  as  reported  in  Standard,  and  we,  that  is  Harcourt,  the  Chancellor 
(Selborne)  Sir  F.  Herschell,  Johnson  and  myself  think  we  must  now 
act  or  we  shall  appear  too  lenient.  The  usual  letter  therefore  goes 
from  the  Home  Office  for  your  warrant.  I  have  written  a  letter 
to  Burke  informing  him  of  this  and  asking  him  to  wait  the  receipt 
of  a  telegram  tomorrow,  but  I  doubt  not  we  shall  persevere  in 
his  arrest.  I  am  glad  to  already  know  that  you  approve.  You 
will  of  course  take  the  precautions  in  Ireland  against  ebullitions, 
though  there  is  more  danger  here  of  secret  outrages  and  explosions 
such  as  that  at  Salford  a  few  days  ago. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

On  February  1  we  gave  our  first  dinner  at  the  Castle,  and  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  held  his  first  levee.  On  the  3rd  we  held  the 
first  Drawing-room.  We  expected  to  be  boycotted,  for  the  Land- 
lords were  too  angry  with  the  Government  to  care  to  attend  the 
Lord-Lieutenant's  Court.  However  our  Irish  friends  supported 
us,  and  we  had  a  constant  succession  of  English  friends  to  stay 
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at  the  Castle,  and  altogether  it  might  have  been  worse.  We  gave 
dinners  of  100  several  times  during  the  season,  besides  innumerable 
smaller  ones  ;  balls,  parties,  &c. — something  nearly  every  night. 
The  State  Steward  was  hardly  a  success ;  but  the  Chamberlain, 
Colonel  Dease,  was  invaluable  in  helping  me  with  the  invitations  ; 
and  the  Comptroller,  Colonel  Caulfeild  (afterwards  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont)  had  done  the  business  so  often  that  he  had  it  all  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Of  the  aides-de-camp,  I  think  Lieutenant  R. 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant  G.  Howard,  the  Hon.  C.  Lascelles,  Captain 
King  and  Lieutenant  Barry  helped  me  most.  The  '  season ' 
lasted  until  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  19,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  on  March  13, 
everything  was  put  off  for  a  time,  and  our  final  ball  only  took 
place  on  March  29.  I  must  now  return  to  the  letters. 


From  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Forster. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     February  4,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  saw  your  letter  to  Burke  today  and  had 
a  talk  with  him  as  to  its  contents  and  the  result  of  our  talk  was 
the  telegram  which  you  will  have  received.  We  think  that  Davitt 
would  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm  in  America,  and  also  that 
the  blow  struck  here  would  be  weakened  by  his  being  allowed  to 
go.  We  cannot  see  any  hardship  in  keeping  him  for  at  least  six 
months  and  the  matter  can  then  be  reconsidered.  As  to  dropping 
the  retrospective  action  of  the  Bill ;  in  the  first  place,  tho'  it  is  not 
my  business,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  parliamentary  effect ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  suggesting  that  it  might  have 
an  appearance  of  some  weakness  to  make  a  change  now,  and 
incline  people  to  wonder  that  when  after  3  months'  deliberation 
the  Bill  has  been  drawn  as  it  stands,  so  very  important  a  portion 
of  it  should  be  dropped  at  the  first  objection  raised  by  an  English 
member.  This  however  is  not  my  province  and  you  are  of  course 
much  better  able  to  judge  than  I  am  of  this  part  of  the  question. 
As  to  the  effect  here  ;  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the 
Bill  is  expected  to  be  that  as  soon  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  being 
passed,  some  of  the  worst  characters  will  leave  the  country. 
This  it  seems  to  me  is  only  to  be  looked  for  if  the  Bill  is  retrospective. 
I  am  afraid  also  that  if  it  is  not  retrospective  our  power  of  taking 
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up  all  the  people  we  want  will  be  very  much  limited.  While 
writing  this  letter  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Sulivan,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  on  another  subject ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  little  talk  with  him  both  about  Davitt,1  and  about  the  retro- 
spective character  of  the  Bill ;  not  saying  that  any  particular 
action  was  contemplated  in  either  case  but  mentioning  the  points 
merely  as  matters  of  speculation.  I  found  him  very  strong  on 
both  points.  As  to  Davitt,  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  there 
was  any  chance  of  his  being  let  out  it  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  never  been  arrested.2  As  to  the  other  he  thought  half 
the  power  given  by  the  Bill  would  be  taken  away,  and  used  the 
same  argument  that  had  already  occurred  to  me  about  the  people 
who  might  be  expected  to  leave  the  country. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     Febmary  6,  1881. 

My  dear  Henry, — Let  me  hear  something  about  you  and  how 
you  are  getting  on  ;  and  what  people  think  of  the  House  of 
Commons  business,  and  who  has  done  well  and  who  badly.  The 
Crisis  was  brought  on  by  what  at  first  we  thought  a  blunder  but 
which  has  been  admirable  in  its  results.  Davitt  was  not  to  have 
been  arrested  till  late  in  the  afternoon  just  in  time  to  be  shipped  off 
in  the  boat ;  so  that  the  news  should  not  reach  London  till  after 
Question  Time,  but  the  police  were  afraid  of  his  slipping  away  so 
nailed  him  the  moment  he  came  out  of  the  Land  League  committee. 
All  is  quiet  here,  but  they  say  Dillon  made  a  splendid  speech  out 
of  a  window  the  night  before  last  and  was  much  applauded  by  the 
500  or  600  who  heard  him.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  our  gaieties. 

1  On  Thursday,  February  3,  Sir  William  Harcourt  informed  the  House  that  Michael 
Davitt  had  been  arrested  in  Dublin  for  violating  the  conditions  of  his  ticket-of-leave. 
'  What  conditions  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Parnell,  but  Sir  W.  Harcourt  gave  no  reply.  Then 
followed  a  scene.  Mr.  Dillon,  demanding  privilege  of  speech  and  interposing  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  resolution  he  rose  to  move,  was  named  by  the  Speaker,  and  he  was 
suspended.  Mr.  Parnell  then  moved  that  '  the  right  hon.  member  (Mr.  Gladstone)  be  no 
longer  heard,'  and  amid  indescribable  confusion  and  excitement  the  Speaker  named  him 
and  he  was  suspended.  Thirty-two  Irish  members  then  refused  to  leave  the  House  during 
the  division  and  they  were  all  suspended.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  moved  his  resolution, 
which  was  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  House  of  300  as  well  as  a  majority  of  three 
to  one  before  '  urgency  '  could  be  voted.  The  resolution  was  adopted  and  '  urgency ' 
was  declared,  and  next  day,  February  4,  Mr.  Forster  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Protection  Bill.  On  March  2  the  Bill  became  law. 

2  Davitt  was  taken  to  Portland,  where  he  remained  until  May  6.  1882. 
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Levee  and  Drawing-room  both  remarkably  well  attended.  We 
have  had  two  big  dinners  and  two  small  dances  and  on  intermediate 
nights  sit  down  over  20.  The  life  here  is  not  a  bad  one.  We  have 
a  charming  suite  of  rooms  looking  South  over  a  bit  of  grass  and  I 
can  be  in  my  own  room  on  pretence  of  business  as  much  as  I  please. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  taking  exercise.  It  is  not  very  satis- 
factory walking  about  the  town  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  out. 
Lunch  has  just  been  announced  and  I  must  go  as  people  wait  for 
me.  When  do  you  propose  to  come  over  ? 

Affect.ly 

C. 


From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

Irish  Office,  London.     February  8,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Let  me  write  you  a  line  about  the  Arms 
Bill.  Are  you  and  Burke  still  of  opinion  that  you  must  have  it. 
If  so  send  me  your  reasons  as  clearly  and  strongly  as  you  can.  I 
find  many  objections,  and  there  are  many  who  would  gladly  follow 
the  Protection  Bill  with  the  Land  Bill. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.    E.    FORSTER.1 


The  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  took  place  on  February  15,  presided 
over  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Moyer.  The  Viceroy  made  a  long 
speech. 


From  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

81  Eaton  Square,  S.W.     February  19,  1881. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  cannot  write  to  you  formally  without 
saying  (on  a  separate  sheet)  what  satisfaction  I  have  felt  on  hearing 
from  all  sides  that  your  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayors,  has  produced 
a  most  favourable  impression,  and  above  all,  that  it  has  not  been 
wilfully  misrepresented. 

yours  very  truly 

BEDFORD. 


1  The  answer  to  above  is  not  among  the  letters,  nor  does  Mr.  Forster  ever  allude  to  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  too  strong  to  please  him  ! 
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From  Mr.  Jephson  to  Mr.  Burke. 
Private. 

Irish  Office,  London.     February  17,  1881. 

My  dear  Mr.  Burke, — As  you  will  see  by  the  papers  tomorrow 
morning  the  Speaker  has  made  some  further  anti  obstruction  in 
Committee  Rules,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  move  a  Resolution 
tomorrow  which  will  expedite  the  Protection  Bill.  Mr.  Forster 
thinks  it  may  be  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Monday,  will 
be  out  at  latest,  on  Wednesday.  He  thinks  it  will  get  through  the 
Lords  in  two  days  ;  then  there  will  be  a  day  on  which  it  will  receive 
the  Royal  Assent,  so  that  it  may  be  law  next  Friday  or  Saturday. 
After  the  discussions  in  the  House,  in  which  his  name  has  been 
invariably  associated  with  His  Ex.'s  in  the  responsibility  of  working 
the  Act,  he  thinks  it  right  to  go  over  to  Dublin  to  take  part  in  the 
first  action  under  the  Act,  both  as  regards  prescribing  the  Counties 
and  considering  the  arrests  to  be  made.  There  is  however  some 
difficulty  in  his  doing  so  caused  by  the  Arms  Bill.  Either  he 
must  stay  and  introduce  it  and  wait  till  the  2nd  Reading  is  over, 
and  then  leave  the  Law  Officers  to  fight  it  through  Com.tee,  or  he 
must  leave  it  altogether  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt  to  manage.  What  do 
you  think  would  be  the  best  time  for  him  to  go  over  ?  Imme- 
diately, or  a  little  later  ?  and  how  long  do  you  think  he  will  have 
to  remain  in  Dublin  to  help  in  getting  the  Act  into  operation  ?  I 
suppose  you  will  take  immediate  action  under  the  Act,  but  that 
you  will  not  proscribe  any  district  until  you  are  prepared  to  make 
immediate  arrests  therein.  Would  you  please  therefore  telegraph 
to  me  tomorrow  morning  whether  you  think  he  had  better  go  over 
the  day  the  Bill  gets  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Telegraph  all 
in  cypher,  and  please  write  fully  tomorrow  evening,  as  to  your 
proposed  line  of  proceeding. 

He  will  not  be  able  to  stay  very  long  as  he  will  have  to  be  back 
here  for  the  introduction  of  the  Land  Bill.  He  does  not  want 
any  one  except  His  Ex.  and  you  to  know  that  he  is  going  over,  so 
please  keep  this  private.  Please  show  this  letter  to  his  Ex.  and 
ask  his  opinion  as  I  have  written  also  to  him  but  not  so  fully. 

yours  sincerely 

HENRY  JEPHSON. 

From  Mr.  Burke  to  Mr.  Jephson. 
Private. 

Dublin  Castle.     February  18,   1881. 

My  dear  Jephson, — Until  we  get  our  lists  from  the  Constabulary, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  districts  will  have 
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to  be  proscribed.  I  expect  the  Lists  in  soon,  and  there  is  no 
use  whatever  in  Mr.  Forster  coming  over  till  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  I  have  carefully  scrutinised  them  and  determined  what  arrests 
we  shall  recommend.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  he  will  have  to 
remain  long.  In  1871  we  waited  quietly  for  ten  days  before  we 
made  any  arrests.  What  is  Law  doing  about  the  Land  Courts  ? 
Has  Joynt  sent  him  a  report  of  the  Judge's  opinion  in  Tralee 
case  ?  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  get  the  Bill  through  as  soon  as  you 
think. 

yours  sincerely 

T.  H.  BURKE. 


To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.    February  20,  1881. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  was  much  amused  by  your 
sketch  of  what  Victor  Hugo  will  write.  You  do  not  say  any  thing 
of  coming  over  here.  Why  should  you  not  do  so  as  soon  as  the  Bill 
passes  the  House  of  Commons.  Forster  is  going  to  do  so  ;  so  there 
cannot  be  much  to  keep  you.  This  by  the  way  is  a  secret.  We  are 
in  a  whirl  of  gaiety  and  it  really  is  rather  amusing,  as  one  can  be 
in  one's  own  room  a  great  deal.  The  only  bother  is  about  exercise. 
I  have  been  out  hunting  once  but  we  had  a  blank  day.  I  shall 
very  likely  try  again  next  week.  The  banks  and  ditches  look 
tremendously  big  and  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  them  like  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  chief  event  of  last  week  was  the  Mayor's 
dinner  which  I  looked  forward  to  with  some  apprehension  as  they 
were  a  very  mixed  lot,  but  they  received  me  exceedingly  well  and 
I  heard  from  several  quarters  that  my  speech  was  approved  of  ; 
and  all  the  papers  have  been  more  or  less  civil,  considering  how 
violently  they  all  abuse  the  Government.  I  don't  know  what  was 
thought  of  it  in  London.  I  suppose  nobody  thought  about  it  at  all 
one  way  or  another.  The  Daily  News  gave  a  very  fair  report,  with 
one  or  two  mistakes  in  figures  ;  and  all  the  light  parts  left  out.  My 
friend  Lyons  could  not  get  a  hearing  at  all.  By  the  bye,  if  you 
have  a  chance,  do  thank  Arthur  Russell  for  sending  me  the  account 
of  his  praises.  It  was  particularly  nice  and  friendly  of  him.  I 
mean  Arthur.  I  intended  to  write  to  him  myself  but  have  put  it 
off  till  it  is  too  long  after.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  tell 
you.  We  are  still  in  a  very  calm  state. 
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From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 
Confidential. 

80  Eccleston  Square,  London,  S.W.     February  20,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Burke  will  have  told  you  that  I  hope  to  go 
to  Ireland  as  soon  as  the  Protection  Bill  is  passed  through  the 
Commons.  I  suppose  this  will  bring  me  over  in  about  a  week. 
We  somewhat  altered  in  yesterday's  Cabinet  the  decision  of  the 
previous  Saturday — that  is  we  decided  not  to  follow  immediately 
the  Protection  Bill  by  the  Arms  Bill.  The  Protection  Bill  takes 
about  a  week  longer  than  was  expected  and  we  must  give  them 
some  time  to  Supply.  If  therefore  the  Arms  Bill  was  brought  in  at 
once  it  could  not  in  all  probability  be  pushed  in  de  die  in  diem, 
and  the  Land  Bill  would  be  put  off  for  weeks.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  would  stand  this,  and  the  effect 
in  Ireland,  especially  in  Ulster,  of  so  long  a  postponement  of  the 
Land  Bill  would  be  bad.  The  Arms  Bill  therefore  is  put  off  for  a 
time  ;  but  we  do  not  want  this  to  get  out,  if  we  can  help  it,  until  we 
have  got  the  Protection  Bill  through.  I  hope  you  will  at  once 
decide  the  Provostship  upon  your  own  judgement.  If  you  think 
Jellett  the  best  appointment,  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  I  will  be 
quite  content.  The  Land  Bill  is  in  shape,  but  as  yet  in  very  rough 
shape.  We  have  an  informal  Cabinet  meeting  on  it  next  Tuesday 
which  may  clear  up  matters. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 


From  the  Viceroy  to  Mr.  Forster. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     February  23,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  coming  over  to 
assist  in  the  selection  of  the  first  batch  of  people  to  be  arrested. 
It  will  be  a  most  important  matter.  Few  and  those  notoriously  bad, 
will  I  suppose  be  the  rule  for  the  commencement ;  and  then  to 
see  what  happens.  I  think  what  you  say  about  the  House  of 
Commons  expecting  us  to  lose  no  time  after  pressing  the  bill  so 
urgently  is  of  great  force  :  and  I  see  no  reason  against  striking 
at  once.  I  have  sent  the  formal  application  about  Jellett's 
appointment  to  the  Provostship  ;  and  have  written  to  him  to  say 
so  ;  so  that  it  will  be  published  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 
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From  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Viceroy. 

80  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.     February  27,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  note,  but  I  must  go  to  the  Lodge.  I  shall  want  to  be  in  my 
den  there  to  get  quietly  through  my  work,  and  I  am  taking  over 
with  me  my  son  and  daughter  to  look  after  me.  I  hope  to  see  you 
about  noon  tomorrow.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  after  all  we 
go  on  with  the  Arms  Bill.  Harcourt  brings  it  in  on  Tuesday. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

Jellett's  appointment  gives  great  satisfaction. 
To  the  Hon.  Henry  Cowper. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.    March  8,  1881. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  Dolly  is  ?  I  have  not  written  to  her  for 
an  age,  and  in  her  last  letter  to  me  which  I  cannot  find,  I  think  she 
said  she  was  leaving  Freshwater.  We  have  been  hard  at  work 
from  11  to  6  all  the  last  half  of  last  week,  examining  Resident 
Magistrates,  and  Inspectors  and  Sub-Inspectors  of  Police,  and  the 
result  was  a  list  of  40  persons  who  will  be  taken  up  today  and 
lodged  in  Kilmainham  Gaol  in  this  City.  From  what  we  could 
gather  the  state  of  the  Country  is  certainly  improved.  Rents  are 
in  many  places  being  paid,  which  is  the  great  test.  Two  very  bad 
murders  which  you  will  have  seen,  as  bad  as  any  that  have  yet 
taken  place  ;  with  the  very  nasty  look,  of  being  done  with  a  view 
to  cause  general  intimidation.  Our  season  comes  to  an  end  next 
week  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  17th,  and  we  shall  then  probably  go  to 
the  Listowels  in  Cork  Co.  for  a  few  days,  and  then  back  to  the 
Lodge.  What  we  should  both  like  would  be  to  pass  the  end  of  May 
and  June  at  Panshanger  ;  but  I  may  have  to  stay  till  the  Queen's 
birthday.  The  only  bore  of  this  place  is  the  exercise  part.  If  one 
could  do  without  exercise  it  would  be  very  pleasant  with  the  house 
full  of  people  and  one's  own  room  to  retire  to  when  one  likes.  I 
have  read  a  good  deal.  Lord  Campbell's  Life ;  which  is  very 
interesting  ;  and  now  I  have  got  Carlyle's  sketches  which  I  like 
immensely.  From  being  written  off  quickly  they  have  much 
greater  simplicity  and  freedom  of  style  than  his  more  elaborate 
works.  I  think  the  little  sketch  of  his  father  quite  perfect.  I 
fancy  there  are  rocks  ahead  about  the  Land  Bill,  and  that  it  will 
please  nobody  and  that  very  likely  there  will  be  general  coalition 
against  it.  I  shall  not  be  sorry  personally  for  a  break  up,  as  I 
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don't  think  there  is  much  honour  and  glory  to  be  got  out  of  this 
place  ;  and  if  peace  and  order  are  restored  it  will  not  be  a  bad  time 
for  my  reign  to  come  to  an  end  ;  and  I  am  getting  very  home  sick. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  Her  Majesty. 

[Dublin.     1881.     Early  in  March.] 

Lord  Cowper  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  As 
Mr.  Forster  wrote  fully  to  your  Majesty  concerning  the  steps  taken 
under  the  Protection  Bill  and  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  Country, 
Lord  Cowper  has  not  written  till  now.  The  Country  is  still 
perfectly  quiet,  and  the  arrests  have  caused  no  excitement,  beyond 
a  small  crowd  collected  at  the  station  to  see  the  prisoners  arrive  in 
Dublin.  More  out  of  curiosity  than  anything  else.  There  are  to 
be  meetings  tomorrow  in  different  parts  of  the  Country  to  denounce 
the  Coercive  Measures,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  be  successful, 
and  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  stop  any  of  them.  As 
each  speaker  will  feel  that  if  he  uses  dangerous  language  he  can  be 
at  once  arrested,  it  is  probable  that  the  tone  will  be  moderate  and 
if  any  speaker  does  use  such  language  and  is  imprisoned  in  conse- 
quence, the  whole  effect  will  be  beneficial  rather  than  the  contrary. 
Lady  Cowper  has  written  to  invite  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  to  stay  at  the  Vice  Regal  Lodge 
for  Punchestown  Races  on  Monday  April  25.  If  their  Royal 
Highnesses  should  honour  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper  with  their 
company  Lord  Cowper  feels  sure  that  they  would  get  a  good 
reception,  and  a  good  effect  might  be  produced  by  showing  that  the 
Country  is  not  in  such  a  disaffected  state  as  is  sometimes  thought. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

The  Castle,  Dublin.    March  8,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  been  hard  at  work  since  the  Bill  passed  examining  R.M.s 
and  Inspectors  and  making  our  list,  which  amounts  to  40,  and 
they  will  be  arrested  today.  I  suppose  by  the  time  you  get  this 
you  will  have  settled  your  Land  Bill.  Poor  Forster  is  much  dis- 
gusted, and  certainly  his  minute  is  very  strong  ;  I  have  kept  from 
expressing  an  opinion.  It  is  a  fearfully  complicated  subject,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is  expedient  and  what  is 
just.  It  is  so  clearly  our  game,  politically,  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  Parnell's  sails,  and  to  rally  the  Northern  Liberals  and  the  well- 
intentioned  Priests  to  our  side,  that  I  can  quite  understand  the  wish 
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for  a  strong  measure.  And  having  once  laid  down  the  rule  that 
tenants  in  Ireland  are  in  a  totally  different  position  to  what  they 
are  in  England,  I  can  understand  the  inclination  to  push  it  to  its 
extreme  results  and  have  done  with  it.  But  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  as  I  should  in  any  case  have  had  to 
keep  clear  of  it  publicly,  I  determined  to  do  so  privately  also.  I 
only  hope  the  Bill,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  make  people  contented 
as  long  as  my  time  lasts.  Forster  will  be  able,  on  the  whole,  to  give 
you  a  good  account,  in  spite  of  these  two  bad  murders  in  Mayo 
and  Westmeath. 

I  want  to  consult  you  about  a  Veterinary  College  here.  There 
is  a  strong  wish  to  have  one  ;  and  as  there  is  a  large  one  in  England 
and  two  in  Scotland,  it  seems  reasonable.  One  idea,  Ferguson's, 
is  that  the  New  Royal  University  should  take  power  to  give 
Diplomas  ;  but  I  understand  they  are  unwilling  to  do  this  ;  which, 
if  it  is  true,  puts  an  end  to  it.  Then  there  is  the  idea,  which 
recommends  itself  strongly  to  me,  but  has  few  supporters,  to  have 
a  good  teaching  college  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
in  London,  like  the  Scotch  Colleges  are.  Lyons,  and  I  believe  the 
rest  of  the  Dublin  people,  want  a  separate  institution  and  propose 
to  establish  by  Charter  a  Council  at  once  of  Country  Gentlemen, 
Physicians,  and  Surgeons,  and  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  note,  with 
power  to  examine  and  grant  Diplomas,  frame  curriculum  of  studies, 
hold  property,  charge  Fees,  appoint  examiners  and  lecturers,  and 
do  all  necessary  Acts.  I  believe  the  want  of  a  Veterinary  College 
has  been  long  talked  about,  and  I  feel  sure  that  your  attention 
must  have  been  directed  that  way.  Could  you  find  out  whether 
the  Scotch  Colleges  (2  at  Edinburgh  and  1  at  Glasgow)  are  incor- 
porated by  Charter.  I  still  think  our  best  plan  would  be  to  imitate 
them. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

From  Lord  Spencer. 

Privy  Council  Office,  London.     March  9,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  was  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  again 
which  I  had  begun  to  forget.  You  are  having  a  very  deeply 
interesting  t  me  just  now,  to  watch  the  effect  of  your  arrests  ;  I 
cannot  doubt  the  r  success,  but  I  see  that  the  Land  League  holds 
for  h  w  th  its  edicts  still,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  have 
many  more  difficulties  to  encounter  than  what  I  had  in  1870  to 
1871.  The  Land  Bill  is  still  undergoing  revision  ;  we  had  a  10th 
Edition  on  Tuesday  which  we  had  not  time  to  discuss,  and  before 
we  meet  again  we  shall  have  I  fear  an  llth  Edition.  I  am  very 
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sorry  that  you  have  not  gone  into  the  subject ;  you  have  in  Dublin 
such  immense  advantages  in  considering  it  over  us  here,  as  you  can 
always  clear  up  a  doubtful  point  by  seeing  a  high  authority  and 
having  an  explanation.  However  you  will  be  saved  a  heavy 
correspondence  ;  but  you  could  have  done  very  useful  and  impor- 
tant work  in  connection  with  the  Bill  after  it  has  been  landed. 
Gladstone  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  correspondence  with  me  during 
the  discussions  of  the  Bill  in  1870.  It  is  as  you  say  a  most  com- 
plicated subject  and  I  dearly  wish  we  were  quit  of  it.  I  do  not 
despair  of  its  being  taken  as  fairly  satisfactory.  I  confess  that  I 
agree  with  Mr.  W.  E.  G.  as  to  the  impossibility  or  folly  of  trying  to 
give  Fixity.  The  question  is  past — as  Mr.  W.  E.  G.  has  put  his 
foot  down  and  says  if  Fixity  is  adopted  he  cannot  introduce  the 
Bill.  We  shall  I  hope  pass  the  Arms  Bill  early  next  week.  It  is  a 
triumph  to  those  who  always  maintained  that  the  Bill  could  be 
passed.  We  never  said  this  without  anticipating  some  cloture. 
Forster  was  among  the  most  strenuous  in  support  of  this  view.  The 
fact  is  if  Parliament  has  a  will  of  its  own  it  always  finds  the  way  ; 
and  when  the  case  was  presented  in  January  it  was  so  overwhelming 
that  all  except  a  few  lunatics  and  the  Irish  agreed  to  the  necessity 
of  both  Bills.  I  went  in  last  night  to  the  H.  of  Commons  to  hear 
what  was  going  on  on  the  Arms.  It  was  near  the  dinner  hour  and  a 
very  thin  House.  The  Irish  wanted  to  strike  out '  with  the  consent 
of  the  P.  Council '  and  I  was  greatly  amused  to  hear  Sexton  after 
an  attack  on  the  renegade  Patriots  and  soldiers  who  had  oppressed 
the  -  -  who  formed  the  P.C.  of  Ireland,  wind  up  with  this :  '  I 
prefer  uncorrupted  ignorance  to  sinister  knowledge  '  ;  meaning 
you  and  me  and  such  like  English  V.  Roys  under  the  first ;  and 
Keoghs  or  Fitzgeralds  and  Mayos  under  the  second.  However,  I 
confess  in  my  heart,  I  sympathized  with  the  Irish  view,  for  I 
always  thought  it  great  humbug  for  all  the  P.  Council  to  sign  orders, 
especially  as  at  that  time  the  Irish  thought  that  P.C.s  took 
deliberate  part  in  the  orders,  and  that  the  signatures  seemed  a 
Mockery  and  delusion.  However  it  may  be  well  to  do  an  impor- 
tant Deed  in  a  very  formal  way.  But  it  is  great  bosh.  We  are  in 
a  serious  muddle  re  Transvaal,  but  I  hope  we  shall  pull  through 
with  honour  and  credit.  It  is  unpleasant  at  present.  I  will  write 
another  day  re  Vety.  College  as  I  want  to  get  you  some  information 
about  the  English  and  Scotch.  My  sister  enjoyed  herself  greatly, 
we  were  so  glad  to  hear  details  of  your  Dublin  life.  It  made  us 
partly  jealous,  as  we  both  of  us  still  have  a  hankering  after  the 
Irish,  yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 
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To  Mr.  Forster. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     March  10,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  have  been  thinking  seriously  over  the 
matter  since  Burke  showed  me  your  letter  this  morning,  and  I 
think  that  having  taken  such  care  in  selecting  our  prisoners  we 
ought  to  keep  them  all  till  the  next  revision.  Letting  any  of 
them  out  now  would  look  very  vacillating  and  as  if  we  had  not 
made  a  thorough  investigation  ;  and  if  it  is  supposed  that  we 
yield  to  pressure  great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us. 
I  think  we  may  honestly  say  that  we  gave  every  man  the  benefit 
of  every  doubt  before  deciding  upon  his  arrest. 

I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  better  prospect  as  to  the  Land  Bill. 
I  write  in  great  haste  to  catch  the  post. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

House  of  Commons.     March  11,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — One  line  in  great  haste  while  the  debate 
proceeds.  I  quite  agree  with  you  and  Burke  about  Fein  and 
Kearney  but  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  your  opinion. 

yours  in  great  haste 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Mr.  Burke. 

Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Dublin  Castle.     March  12,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — Having  seen  in  the  Nation  that  it 
was  intended  to  serenade  the  Kilmainham  prisoners  tomorrow,  I 
directed  inquiry  to  be  made  and  ascertained  in  the  course  of  the 
day  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  such  thing  might  be  at- 
tempted. I  consulted  Naish  and  Anderson  ;  and  Naish  has  given 
an  opinion  that  the  parties  making  such  a  demonstration  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  thoroughfares  or  disturb  the 
public  ground  and  that  the  Police  should  summons  the  offenders 
— if  known — and  arrest  them  if  unknown — and  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Police  to  give  notice  accordingly  to  the  Bands. 
Instructions  have  been  issued  accordingly  of  which  I  hope  you 
will  approve.  I  shall  be  at  the  Office  early  tomorrow  and  will 
let  you  know  how  matters  stand. 

yours  very  truly, 

T.  H.  BURKE. 
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From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     March  14,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  do  not  think  my  envelope  to  you  was 
tampered  with.  The  impression  is  from  my  own  seal.  I  will  try 
to  carry  out  your  wish  about  your  leave  ;  but  before  mooting  the 
matter  I  think  I  had  better  have  any  previous  papers  which  may  be 
in  the  Office.  Jephson  tells  me  that  he  thinks  there  is  a  file  at  the 
Castle  with  a  legal  opinion,  and  I  had  better  have  the  file  showing 
the  precedent  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Please  order  both  to  be  sent  to 
me.  There  is  much  pressure  I  find  to  proscribe  East  Cork.  It  was 
a,  mistake  we  did  not  do  so  at  first,  but  I  think  both  as  regards  fresh 
districts  and  fresh  individual  arrests,  we  ought  to  have  outrages 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 


To  Mr.  Forster. 

[No  date,  but  in  the  bundle  of  letters  it  comes  here.] 

Chief's  Secretary's  Office,  Dublin  Castle.     [About  March  15.] 

My  dear  Forster, — I  have  just  signed  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  two  men  named  Nally  on  reasonable  suspicion  of  having  tried 
to  murder  Hearn  in  Mayo.  And  of  Hession,  for  being  an  accom- 
plice. The  two  Nallys  answer  the  description  given  of  the  two 
men.  Hearn  was  almost  certain  about  them  and  a  woman  was 
ready  to  swear  to  one  of  them.  Hession  had  been  evicted  by 
Hearn  and  was  the  only  man  who  had  a  grudge  against  him,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Mrs.  Hession  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
Nallys  a  few  days  before,  who  are  cousins  of  hers,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  visit  was  made  in  order  to  instigate  them  to  do  the  deed. 
The  Nallys  are  men  of  bad  character.  These  are  the  principal 
points  of  evidence.  Naish  thought  it  so  strong  a  case  that  a  fair 
jury  would  most  likely  convict  them.  I  have  also  signed  a  warrant 
for  Bernard  Corcoran  on  suspicion  of  writing  threatening  letters 
to  a  man  named  Gaynor  who  was  in  possession  of  a  farm  from 
which  his  father  had  been  evicted  some  years  ago.  The  letter  was 
declared  by  an  expert  to  be  in  his  handwriting  and  we  compared 
it  with  a  specimen  which  it  certainly  seemed  to  resemble  in  spite 
of  disguise.  Gaynor  has  had  several  outrages  committed  upon 
his  property  and  went  about  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  has  now 
expressed  his  intention  of  giving  up  his  farm.  I  hope  I  have 
written  intelligibly,  but  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  post.  I  can 
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only  say  that  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  in  these  cases  there  is 
reasonable  ground  and  that  the  arrests  would  have  a  great  effect. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 
To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     March  18,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  have  I  fear  been  a  very  bad  correspondent 
lately,  and  I  fear  I  have  no  good  excuse  to  offer,  nor  any  that  you 
would  not  see  through  in  a  moment.  I  hear  thro'  Barry,  my  A.D.C. 
that  you  have  already  heard  that  I  have  been  out  with  the  Ward. 
I  confess  to  you  privately  that  not  having  hunted  for  some  years 
I  was  in  some  apprehension  at  the  thought  of  these  big  ditches 
and  rotten  banks.  But  I  found  old  *  Colonel '  so  thoroughly  con- 
fidential that  after  the  first  fence  or  two  I  enjoyed  myself  very 
much.  We  did  not  run  very  fast  either  so  that  one  had  plenty  of 
time  to  choose  one's  places.  I  think  I  shall  have  another  go  next 
week  when  I  return  from  Listowel's,  where  we  pass  Sunday  and 
Monday  while  our  furniture  is  being  shifted.  We  shall  then  be  at 
work  about  the  Arms  Bill  which  will  I  suppose  have  become  law  by 
that  time.  I  received  your  letter  and  enclosures  about  the  Vet.y 
College.  I  find  that  the  London  Veterinary  College  established  in 
1791  received  a  grant  from  the  Government  for  the  first  30  years  or 
so,  till  it  became  self  supporting.  This  would  be  a  precedent  in 
favour  of  our  receiving  the  same  thing  ;  and  would  simplify 
matters  very  much.  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  people  will  want  it 
to  be  independent  and  to  have  power  to  grant  Diplomas  in  Ireland  ; 
but  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  keep  to  one  portal. 
We  ought  however  in  that  case  to  have  Ireland  properly  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  the  R.S.  of  Vet.y  Surgeons.  We  hope  to  be 
in  England  in  the  late  Spring.  If  possible  and  if  things  are  quiet, 
the  middle  of  May  is  what  we  should  like.  But  there  is  that 
tiresome  Queen's  birthday  business. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 
From  Lord  Spencer. 

Spencer  House,  S.W.     March  18,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  re  Vet.  College  Ireland, 
I  have  had  a  visit  from  the  President  of  the  R.  Coll.  of  Vet. 
Surgeons  who  among  other  matters  spoke  to  me  about  the  Proposal 
to  establish  a  Vet.  Coll.  in  Ireland.  Our  conversation  was  informal. 
He  told  me  that  there  was  a  question  of  bringing  a  Deputation  to 
me  to  urge  the  argument  against  establishing  a  second  Licensing 
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body  in  Ireland.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  there  was  no  need  of  a 
deputation  ;  at  the  same  time  I  promised  him  that  if  there  was 
likely  to  be  given  a  Charter  in  Ireland  for  Licensing  Vet :  Surgeons, 
I  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  views  of  those 
he  represented  here.  Which  I  think  is  fair.  I  think  you  and  I  are 
agreed  about  this,  but  if  you  do  not  agree  and  are  likely  to 
encourage  Dr.  Lyons  M.P.'s  view,  please  let  me  know.  It  is  fair 
that  the  Profession  here  should  be  heard.  Mr.  Fleming  my  inter- 
viewer has  sent  me  a  memorial  which  you  have  received  from 
Vets,  practising  in  Ireland. 

yours  very  truly, 

SPENCER. 

P.S. — I  hear  you  went  capitally  with  *  the  Ward  '  the  other  day, 
on  I  suppose  '  Colonel.'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  he  has  done 
you  some  work.  I  never  knew  that  he  was  Irish  ;  although  when  I 
bought  him,  I  fancied  he  knew  what  Irish  banks  were  like. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     March  23,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  have  a 
very  good  effect  and  would  perhaps  strike  a  finishing  blow  if  we 
could  take  up  some  prominent  Member  of  the  L.L.  either  having  a 
seat  in  Parliament  or  filling  a  large  space  in  the  Public  eye.  At 
present  we  have  only  small  fry  which  looks  rather  shabby  and 
causes  lookers-on  to  say  that  we  are  afraid  to  meddle  with  the  real 
culprits.  If  you  agree  with  me,  we  must  of  course  watch  our 
opportunity  and  lie  in  wait  for  some  speech  which  would  bring 
the  utterer  of  it  within  our  clutches  and  enable  us  to  declare  that 
we  believe  him  to  have  incited  to  outrage.  I  write  this  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  your  views,  for  there  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  it  is  thought  inexpedient  to  meddle  with  the  M.P.s.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Dillon's  speech  on  Sunday  would  have  enabled 
us  to  act ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  one  of  them 
will  give  us  a  chance  before  long  and  I  should  very  much  like  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

Private.  Irish  Office,  London.     March  25,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  should  not  let  off  any  prominent  member 
of  the  Land  League  because  he  is  a  M.P.  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
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mistake  to  strain  the  Protection  Act  in  order  to  catch  an  M.P.  As 
yet  no  M.P.  not  even  Dillon  having,  so  far  as  I  know,  brought 
himself  within  the  Act.  What  is  the  impression  you  have  brought 
back  from  your  Kerry  journey  ? 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 


From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     March  29,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Please  look  at  a  letter  I  wrote  last  night  to 
Burke  about  the  regiments.  You  being  on  the  spot  are  a  better 
judge  than  I  am,  but  I  would  rather  prefer  to  keep  the  force  as  it  is 
till  we  get  the  Land  Bill  out  and  the  Arms  Bill  in  force.  I  send 
you  confidentially  last  revision  of  the  Land  Bill ;  but  the  Cabinet 
is  going  through  it,  clause  by  clause,  and  making  some  alterations. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

Jephson  is  writing  to  Lord  William  about  the  R.M.s. — I  find 
we  have  no  copy  of  Land  Bill  but  will  send  one  tomorrow. 

To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     March  30,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — Our  two  letters  crossed  one  another. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  you  and  Lady  Spencer  cannot  come  ta 
Punchestown.  There  are  many  people  who  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  see  you  both.  We  tried  to  get  the  Connaughts  to  come  ; 
but  the  Queen  made  Ponsonby  write  to  me  to  say  that  she  did  not 
think  Ireland  sufficiently  tranquil !  And  yet  she  lets  the  Wales's 
go  to  Petersburg.  There  has  been,  as  you  will  see,  an  attempt 
to  murder  in  Westmeath.  The  County  is  already  proclaimed, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  make  an  arrest,  but  at  present  we 
have  no  particulars.  If  all  is  quiet  I  should  like  to  take  my 
holiday  about  the  middle  of  May.  Used  you  always  to  make  a 
point  of  being  here  for  the  Queen's  Birthday  ?  It  seems  absurd 
to  cut  one's  holiday  in  two  for  such  a  small  matter,  and  the  present 
absurd  forms  which  have  to  be  gone  through  each  time  one  leaves, 
make  it  difficult  for  one  to  come  over  merely  for  the  night.  I  want 
to  obtain  greater  facilities  for  going  backwards  and  forwards  by 
having  a  general  letter  authorizing  me  to  appoint  certain  persons 
named  in  it  to  be  justices  whenever  I  like.  I  thought  it  was 
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all  settled,  but  there  is  a  hitch  somewhere.  I  believe  William 
Harcourt  has  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel.  If  you  could  help  me  I 
should  be  much  obliged.  I  think  a  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  to  be 
trusted  not  to  neglect  his  duty  ;  just  as  any  other  minister  is 
trusted  ;  and  the  absurd  part  of  the  present  system  is  that  I  may 
go  and  hide  myself  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  extreme 
West  or  South  for  as  long  as  I  like,  but  I  can't  cross  the  Channel 
for  a  single  night  without  perhaps  a  week's  notice.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  Gladstone's  announcement  on  Thursday.  I  have  seen 
nothing  further  than  the  8th  Edition  ;  but  Forster  seems  more 
satisfied. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

I  take  the  following  retrospect  of  the  Dublin  season  from  one 
of  the  Dublin  newspapers  of  March  21,  1881 : 

A  retrospect  of  the  last  two  months  shows  how  much  reality 
differs  from  anticipation.  At  the  gloomy  moment  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  when  their  Excellencies  took  up  their  residence 
in  Dublin  Castle,  little  prospect  was  there  of  the  brilliant  season 
which  is  just  over — a  season  enlivened  by  a  continuous  course 
of  Viceregal  entertainments,  and  by  an  almost  unprecedented 
crowding  of  the  City.  The  old  Castle  of  Dublin  has  thus  been 
made  the  centre  and  spring  of  kindly  feeling  and  good  fellowship. 
There  has  been  no  distinction  of  creed  or  party,  and  all  have  been 
brought  together  in  pleasant  and  harmonious  course.  The  Levees 
and  Drawing-rooms  were  fully  and  fashionably  attended  ;  the 
resident  peers  and  country-gentlemen,  with  the  ladies  of  their 
families  came  in  considerable  numbers,  and  their  presence  imparted 
'  6clat '  to  the  splendid  banquets  and  balls  of  the  Court,  at  which 
the  courtesy  and  genial  bearing  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
charm  and  grace  which  Lady  Cowper  threw  around,  won  the 
hearts  of  all.  Succeeding  that  noble-hearted  lady,  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  is  remembered  with  such  affection  and  grati- 
tude, her  Excellency  had  no  easy  task  before  her ;  yet  that  task  she 
has  most  admirably  performed.  Many  of  the  leading  aristocracy, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Marquises  of  Drogheda  and 
Kildare,  the  Earls  of  Granard,  Howth,  Ranfurly,  Listowel  and 
Dartrey,  the  Viscounts  Powerscourt,  de  Vesci,  Gort,  and  Gough, 
the  Lords  Clonbrock,  Kilmaine,  Plunket,  Clarina,  O'Hagan,  Emly 
and  Killeen,  and  a  host  of  others  were  at  the  Levees  ;  and  at  the 
Drawing-rooms — crowded  with  peeresses  and  ladies  of  rank — 
several  debutantes,  perpetuating  the  traditional  beauty  of  Dublin 
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Castle,  were  presented.  Besides,  their  Excellencies  had  around 
them  numerous  English  visitors — the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock, 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  Lady  Margaret  Compton,  the 
Countess  of  Leicester  and  Hon.  Miss  Cavendish,  the  Countess  of 
Lathom  and  Lady  Maud  Wilbraham,  Lady  Victoria  Spencer, 
Viscountess  Downe  and  Hon.  Miss  E.  Dawney,  Ad.  the  Hon.  Sir 
James  Drummond  and  the  Miss  Drummonds,  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
North  Dalrymple,  Countess  of  Mayo  and  the  Ladies  Burke,  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Elliot,  &c.  &c. — (Court  Journal.) 

From  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley  Square.     March  28,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Thanks  for  your  note.  Lady  L.  received  a 
very  kind  invitation  from  Lady  Cowper,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  extent  of  spending  a  couple  of 
days  at  the  Lodge  on  our  way  Westwards.  I  fear  we  could  scarcely 
manage  Punchestown  as  we  want  to  remain  as  long  as  we  ar'e  able 
in  Kerry.  I  hear  my  people  there  are  quiet  and  indeed  they  have 
been  all  through,  except  upon  some  outlying  property  near 
Cahirciveen.  On  that  little  estate  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  last 
Nov.  and  I  have  held  my  hand  till  now  wishing  to  avoid  hostilities 
between  the  Coercion  and  the  Land  Bills.  I  shall  however  be 
obliged  to  do  something  soon,  or  the  rest  of  the  estate,  encouraged 
by  the  impunity  of  these  defaulters,  will  strike  too  and  refuse  to  pay 
the  May  rents.  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  next  week  and  join  with 
you  in  hoping  that  the  Bill  may  prove  one  which  all  Liberals 
can  support. 

yours  truly 

L. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     March  29,  1881. 

I  hope  you  still  mean  to  come  here  at  Easter,  and  for 
a  good  long  visit.  .  .  .  All  here  is  pretty  quiet.  I  have 
not  seen  the  last  edition  of  the  Land  Bill.  I  hope  it  is  the 
last,  as  each  edition  has  been  stronger  than  the  one  before. 
What  do  people  think  about  the  Boers  ?  l  What  an  unsatis- 
factory business ;  and  why  on  earth  did  they  not  give  these 
terms  a  year  ago  when  there  was  a  change  of  Gov  :  ?  I  think 

1  In  the  early  morning  of  February  27  the  English  were  defeated  by  the  Boers,  and 
fled  from  Majuba  Hill  where  they  had  encamped  the  night  before,  with  heavy  loss.  General 
Colley  was  killed.  On  March  21  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
terms  of  peace  had  been  agreed  to  between  Sir  E.  Wood  and  the  Boers. 
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on  the  whole  it  is  best  not  to  go  on  fighting  any  more,  but  on 
a  general  charge  of  imbecile  mismanagement  I  don't  see  how  I 
could  vote  in  their  favour.  I  am  afraid  our  troops  as  usual 
behaved  ill.  I  have  been  seeing  a  good  many  soldiers  lately  and  it 
really  is  quite  depressing  to  hear  the  universal  opinions  of  our 
Army  in  its  present  state.  We  are  enjoying  our  quiet  after  the 
season.  Our  visit  to  the  Listowels  went  off  very  well.  A 
charming  place  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  where  Spencer  went  with 
his  '  Faerie  Queene  '  with  a  fine  big  rapid  river  below  the  House 
(which  stands  on  a  projecting  knoll)  full  of  salmon.  There  were 
one  or  two  caught  while  we  were  there.  On  Saturday  we  go  to 
Abbey  Leix  for  a  day  or  two — I  hope  to  get  away  in  the  middle 
of  May. 

Minute  by  the  Viceroy  for  the  Cabinet. 

(Published  in  Parnelts  Life,  p.  286.) 

[Date  early  in  April.] 

The  first  point  which  I  will  consider  is  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
break  up  the  Land  League.  I  mean  whether  it  should  be  declared 
an  Illegal  Association  ;  and  the  Head  Committee  in  Sackville  St. 
and  the  various  land  Committees  forcibly  suppressed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers  it  is  an  illegal  association 
and  if  our  Law  Officers  had  shared  this  opinion  it  might  have  been 
a  grave  question  in  the  early  Autumn  whether  it  should  not  have 
been  put  an  end  to.  This  could  hardly  be  done  now  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  how  long  such  an  Act  would  take  to  pass 
and  how  far  the  business  of  the  House  would  be  interfered  with, 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  better  able  to  judge  than  I  am.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Land  League  has  now  taken  very 
deep  root  throughout  the  Country,  and  that  Fenians,  Ribbonmen, 
and  bad  characters  of  every  description  take  advantage  of  its 
organization  and  are  enrolled  in  its  local  branches.  If  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Central  body  were  withdrawn  and  the 
Local  Branches  driven  to  become  secret  Societies,  crime,  particularly 
assassination,  might  increase  ;  for  tho'  the  Central  Body  gives 
Unity  and  Strength  to  the  Movement  it  does  to  a  certain  extent 
restrain  crime.  On  the  other  hand  no  Priest  will  belong  to  a  secret 
Association.  The  Priests  still  exercise  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  people  ;  as  has  been  shown  lately  in  the  most  marked 
manner  by  the  power  they  possess  of  confronting  and  pacifying 
the  most  excited  crowd,  and  to  withdraw  the  Priests  from  the 
movement  would  be  an  object  for  which  a  good  deal  of  risk  might 
be  run.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  these  observations, 
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but  from  recent  speeches  in  both  Houses  I  conclude  that  H.  M. 
Government  have  definitively  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Land  League  is  not  to  be  broken  up. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  stopping  the  Land  League  meetings. 
This  was  fully  considered  last  Autumn  and  under  different  legal 
advice  last  year  these  meetings  might  perhaps  have  been  stopped. 
I  have  already  expressed  my  own  opinion  in  a  Minute  of  Dec.  27, 
1880,  that  they  ought  to  have  been  stopped.  They  did  an  immense 
amount  of  mischief,  and  our  allowing  them  to  go  on  has  been  and 
will  be  fixed  upon  as  the  chief  error  of  OUT  administration.  On  the 
other  hand  no  one  can  suppose  that  under  any  circumstances  there 
would  not  have  been  a  vast  number  of  outrages  last  year  and  if  we 
had  suppressed  the  meetings  we  should  have  been  accused  of  sitting 
on  the  safety  valve  and  it  would  have  been  said  that  if  we  had 
allowed  a  free  expression  of  opinion  and  a  constitutional  Agitation 
all  would  have  been  well.  I  think  now  that  stopping  Land  League 
meetings  would  be  too  late  ;  that  it  would  involve  too  great  a 
change  of  front  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  than  last 
year,  as  the  people  are  better  organized  and  able  to  change  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  more  rapidly  than  they  would  before. 
We  must  pursue  the  policy  we  began  at  the  end  of  December, 
drawing  a  line  at  those  meetings  where  there  is  sworn  information 
that  they  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  an  individual. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  arrest  of  individuals.  To 
strike  at  the  Leaders  is  undoubtedly  the  right  thing  ;  and  this  is 
just  what  we  have  been  accused  of  not  doing.  But  openly  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  breach  of  contract  which  is  their  real  crime,  does  not 
unfortunately  enable  us  to  take  them  up.  We  are  hampered  in  our 
action  by  an  express  agreement  that  we  will  not  arrest  any  man 
unless  we  can  say  on  our  honour  that  we  believe  him  to  have 
actually  committed  or  incited  to  outrage.  This  at  first  prevented 
us  from  attacking  the  Leaders  as  vigorously  as  we  might  have 
done  ;  but  lately  some  of  them  have  been  less  cautious  and  we 
have  also  prevailed  upon  ourselves  to  give  a  wider  interpretation 
to  our  Powers.  For  my  part  I  should  be  inclined  to  interpret 
them  very  widely. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Country  every  body  who  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  Land  League 
does  by  the  very  fact  of  so  doing  incite  to  outrage  ;  and  there  is 
now  hardly  any  body  whose  detention  policy  would  demand,  that 
I  would  not  personally  be  willing  to  arrest.  Next  to  arresting  all 
the  Leading  men  that  we  can,  comes  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Law.  Every  failure  to  serve  a  Process,  or  to  carry  out  a  forced 
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sale  or  an  eviction  does  immense  mischief.  Of  course  a  collision 
should  if  possible  be  prevented  and  for  this  purpose  we  always 
endeavour  to  send  an  overwhelming  force. 

I  may  here  notice  that  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  troops 
being  exposed  to  stoning  without  being  allowed  to  act  in  return. 
A  certain  amount  of  this  may  be  unavoidable  ;  but  troops,  in  my 
opinion,  should  never  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  mob  unless 
they  are  intended  to  act.  It  is  not  fair  upon  the  troops  and  it 
diminishes  their  moral  effect  upon  the  People.  The  police  should 
if  possible  be  employed  in  preference  as  they  can  use  their  batons, 
which  they  are  not  afraid  to  use,  and  which  inflict  just  the  right 
sort  of  chastisement.  These  are  the  general  principles  which  are 
impressed  upon  each  Resident  Magistrate  ;  but  as  to  details  he 
must  of  course  in  each  individual  instance  use  his  own  discretion. 
I  have  little  more  to  recommend.  The  state  of  the  Country  is 
very  bad,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of 
the  Press.  Indeed  these  very  exaggerations  are  a  proof  of  the 
uneasiness  of  Public  feeling.  One  of  the  worst  points  is  the  bad 
feeling  which  prevails  in  the  South  and  West  against  the  Military 
and  Police. 

Worse  still  are  the  vast  Mobs  which  can  be  collected  at  a 
moment's  notice.  In  the  Autumn  individual  assassination  was  the 
great  danger.  Now  in  addition  to  this  is  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
overwhelming,  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  of  small  bodies  of 
Police  or  Military.  One  such  catastrophe  would  be  of  incalculable 
evil.  Besides  the  disgrace  to  the  authorities,  it  would  lead  to  other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind,  and  might  actually  be  the  beginning 
of  a  small  Civil  War  which  could  not  be  concluded  without  such  an 
amount  of  bloodshed  as  would  cause  renewed  bitterness  of  feeling 
against  England  for  more  than  one  Generation.  If  the  troops  fire 
upon  the  people,  as  may  be  necessary  at  any  moment,  and  loss  of 
life,  even  including  that  of  a  woman  and  children  is  the  result, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  action  may  have  saved  the 
Country  from  something  even  more  deplorable. 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 
Private. 

Irish  Office,  Gt.  Queen  Street,  London.     April  1,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  Burke  re 
Dillon.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  it.  I  hope  you  will  receive  your 
new  form  of  leave  in  a  day  or  two.  Harcourt  told  me  yesterday 
it  had  gone  to  the  Queen  for  signature.  Between  ourselves 
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Harcourt  made  some  hitch,  but  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  it 
was  really  our  business.  As  to  the  new  R.M.  would  it  suit  you 
to  take  this  appointment,  that  is  take  two  running  this  time  leaving 
to  me  the  two  next.  If  vacancies  came  while  I  was  in  Ireland  I 
could  consider  them  more  carefully.  Meantime  I  agree  with  you 
that  caeteris  paribus  this  man  had  better  not  be  a  Sub  Inspector, 
and  had  better  be  a  Catholic,  but  you  are  the  best  judge. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Abbey  Leix.     April  3,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  have  received  my  new  form  of  leave  and 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  so  promptly  attending  to  it  and  getting 
it  done.  As  you  wish  me  to  undertake  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant 
R.M.cy  I  will  do  so  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  ask  Jephson  to  send  me 
the  names  of  any  likely  people  that  he  gets.  I  have  read  your  letter 
about  Dillon  and  I  think  very  likely  you  are  right.  The  Land  Bill 
is  complicated  ;  but  this  I  suppose  could  not  be  avoided.  I  have 
read  it  carefully  through  but  one  reading  is  hardly  enough.  The 
expense  of  litigation  seems  to  me  the  only  point  of  which  a  tenant 
could  with  reason  complain.  I  wonder  whether  the  moderate 
landlords  will  accept  it.  Lansdowne  is  coming  to  us  next  Friday 
by  which  time  it  will  have  been  made  public,  so  I  shall  be  able  to 
pick  his  brains.  We  return  to  Phoenix  Park  tomorrow. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

From  Lord  Spencer. 

Spencer  House,  S.W.     April  3,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  spoke  to 
Harcourt  about  your  question  of  leave,  and  although  I  gathered 
that  he  was  averse  to  granting  a  general  letter,  he  told  me  yesterday 
at  the  Cabinet  that  he  had  sent  it.  So  I  am  glad  that  you  have  got 
what  you  wanted.  There  was  much  in  your  argument  as  to  your 
power  of  hiding  yourself  without  leave  in  distant  parts  of  Ireland 
whereas  you  could  not  go  to  the  most  accessible  place  viz.  London 
without  leave.  I  never  wished  to  get  an  alteration  as  I  found  it 
often  convenient  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  could  not  go  over.  As  to 
the  Birthday,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  well  give  it  up.  The 
L.L.  has  so  invariably  held  the  Review  in  Phoenix  Park  and  given 
a  big  dinner  (formerly  called  the  Trumpet  dinner)  at  the  Lodge, 
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that  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice  would  be  remarked  upon.  As 
a  rule  we  always  waited  for  that  day  before  we  came  over  to 
England,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  stayed  on  alone  for  some 
special  object.  I  used  myself  to  enjoy  May  in  Ireland  very  much 
for  with  our  English  Parliamentary  custom  one  so  seldom  got  a 
bit  of  Spring  weather  in  the  country. 

We  have  been  getting  on  well  with  the  L.  Bill,  and  I  hope  that 
it  may  do.  It  is  an  ugly  thing  for  English  L.  Lords  to  swallow  and 
I  can't  say  I  love  it,  but  it  is  not  as  indefensible  as  would  have  been 
a  Bill  on  the  lines  of  the  three  Fs.  Although  in  many  respects  the 
Bill  approaches  nearly  those  principles  there  is  enough  difference 
to  make  an  argument  tell.  I  hope  that  we  shall  remain  intact,  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether  a  certain  Highland  Chieftain  will  be  able 
to  swallow  the  unsavory  morsel.  I  fear  that  the  Bill  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  by  the  General  Public.  The 
point  as  to  the  determination  of  a  present  Tenancy  clause  is  most 
complex.  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  given  power  to  apply 
to  a  court  for  a  limited  time  say  30  or  40  years  to  all  Tenants 
and  Landlords  and  not  to  have  drawn  the  distinction  between 
present  and  future  Tenancies.  An  appeal  to  a  Court  to  settle 
rent  is  in  all  cases  bad,  but  it  was  the  most  obvious  necessity  for 
dealing  with  the  Irish  difficulty ;  and  once  admitted  I  think 
the  simpler  and  more  general  application  of  the  principle  more 
likely  to  settle  the  question,  than  the  setting  up  of  distinctions 
between  Present  and  future  Tenancies.  Future  Tenancies  must 
arise  probably  in  many  cases  very  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  as  they  will  not  have  all  the  privileges  of  those  who  hold 
Present  Tenancies,  you  create  germs  of  future  discontent,  and  at 
no  very  distant  date.  Of  course  the  object  is  to  keep  Irish  tenants 
and  Landlords  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  the  leading  strings  and 
W.  E.  G.  sees  his  way  to  a  logical  argument  on  one  ground  better 
than  on  the  other,  but  I  hope  that  some  impression  has  been  made 
on  him  and  he  will  probably  consent  to  alteration  in  Committee. 
The  Transvaal  has  been  a  nasty  business,  we  are  open  to  criticism 
and  attack  in  more  than  one  point,  but  at  the  root  and  origin  of  the 
case  England  was  wrong,  hopelessly  wrong  ;  we  succeeded  to  the 
mess,  were  badly  informed  up  to  the  last  moment  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  had  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  getting 
out  of  the  mess.  We  had  the  chance  of  confederation  helping  us 
out  of  it  last  summer ;  then  it  was  not  clear  even  after  Frere's 
recall l  that  confederation  was  quite  dead ;  when  fighting  began  we 

1  After  a  languid  debate  of  four  days  (in  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Cape  Parliament) 
Mr.  Sprigg,  seeing  that  he  could  reckon  on  too  small  a  majority  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
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could  not  ourselves  make  a  proposal  and  indeed  could  not  develop 
any  scheme  until  we  were  strong  enough  to  hold  our  own.  Cairns 
made  a  very  powerful  speech,  very  fierce  and  excited  but  full  of 
Nisi  Prius  arguments,  grossly  unfair  and  to  my  mind  unpatriotic 
for  I  think  to  twist  and  pervert  every  possible  argument  is  not 
Patriotic,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Boers  got  everything  and 
we  nothing  that  we  wanted  was  very  wrong.  However  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  business.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  Downe  was  hotly  on  our 
side.  I  fancy  that  they  who  have  been  out  in  Africa  nearly  all  take 
the  view  of  the  Boers.  Poor  old  Dizzy  is  very  bad.  I  fancy  little 
hope  of  recovery.  Who  will  lead  the  Tory  party  ?  I  suppose 
Salisbury,  what  a  dangerous  leader  he  will  be  unless  responsibility 
makes  him  more  prudent.  I  wish  we  could  have  come  to  you  at 
Punchestown  time.  But  we  have  hardly  been  at  Althorp  at  all  for 
18  months  and  we  want  to  make  the  most  of  our  holiday  there. 
Forster  has  given  me  a  long  file  re  Vet.  College,  but  I  am  awaiting 
a  report  from  my  Vet.  Dep.  before  replying  to  him. 

Dick  Grosvenor  so  pleased  at  your  two  and  my  one  Tory 
Doctor  appointments  in  Ireland  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  scoffed  at 
him  but  at  last  I  have  been  able  to  put  a  Liberal  Medico  on  a 
Royal  Commission,  the  over  sensitive  but  able  Robert  Macdonnell. 

yours  very  truly, 

SPENCER. 

P.S. — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  a  W.  Meath  murder  and  to  see  some 
lives  have  been  lost  in  an  affray  in  Mayo.  I  wonder  whether  in 
W.  Meath  my  old  friend  Duffy  is  to  the  front  again.  I  forgot  to  ask 
Forster  what  you  have  done  re  Arms  Act,  whether  you  have  got 
possession  of  many  arms  or  had  any  difficulties.  If  you  write 
again  let  me  hear  as  I  am  much  interested  in  these  Irish  matters 
of  executive  administration.  Such  boiling  weather. 


From  Lord  William  Campion. 

St.  James's  Club,  Piccadilly.     April  4,  1881. 

Dear   Cowper, — I   have   waited   to   write   until   I   had   heard 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduce  the  Bill.     I  think  he  did  it  excessively 

Confederation,  withdrew  his  resolutions.  After  the  despatches  explanatory  of  the  failure 
of  the  scheme  had  reached  England,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (High  Commissioner)  was  informed 
by  telegraph  that  he  was  recalled.  He  had  been  kept  in  office,  he  was  told,  only  to  further 
Confederation  ;  and  as  there  was  no  hope  of  this  being  carried  into  effect,  and  he  was  on 
other  matters  not  in  accord  with  Government,  it  would  be  unfair  to  him  and  to  Govern 
ment  to  maintain  him  in  his  position,  &c. — See  Annual  Register,  1880,  p.  342. 
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well  except  his  '  similes,'  which  were  feeble  and  a  mistake  as 
before  each  he  begged  the  Irish  members  not  to  take  offence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Conservatives  will  accept  the  money 
part  of  the  Bill,  i.e.  reclamation  of  waste  land,  emigration,  and 
buying  of  land.  I  cannot  judge  yet  of  the  rest,  but  the  15  years 
limit  seemed  to  me  to  be  badly  received  by  the  Irishmen,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  understand  how  evictions  were  going  to  be  put  an 
end  to.  Free  sale  with  its  limitations  was  accepted  in  silence. 
Altogether  I  think  the  first  part  of  the  Bill  will  be  contested  and  the 
latter  part  accepted  ;  of  course  these  are  only  first  impressions. 
They  seem  to  have  no  idea  how  the  Standard  got  hold  of  almost 
the  last  Draft  of  the  Bill.  The  Dilke-Randolph  Churchill  incident 
was  very  amusing.  The  latter  was  laughed  at  until  I  actually  felt 
sorry  for  him,  but  I  daresay  he  feels  proud  of  the  notice  taken  of 
him.  I  half  suspect  that  Dilke  did  give  something  to  the  Editor 
in  the  way  of  charity  without  knowing  of  the  Freiheit ;  and  perhaps 
the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  did  the  same.1 

My  foot  has  healed  and  I  shall  be  in  a  pair  of  boots  in  a  few 
days.  Minnie  tries  to  persuade  me  to  stay  over  here  for  another 
week.  What  do  you  think  ?  I  have  nothing  to  do  here,  and  as 
the  old  Pendulum  goes  back  to  Ireland  perhaps  you  would  like  me 
back.  I  shall  consider  it  a  compliment  to  be  wanted.  I  extracted 
from  Jephson  that  he  personally  wanted  to  appoint  a  Presbyterian 
R.M.  but  old  Pendulum  said  religion  was  not  to  be  taken  into 
account.  I  wish  you  had  seen  your  Chief  Secretary  during  the 
speech  tonight,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  waistcoat  and  his  hair 
all  over  the  place  ;  occasionally  his  pince-nez  adjusted  so  as  to  look 
at  the  Irish  members. 

ever  yours 

W.  M.  C. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  Gt.  Queen  Street.     April  6,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  glad  you  have  issued  warrants  for  the 
two  Nallys,  and  also  for  Hession,  if  as  I  doubt  not  you  had  reason- 
able suspicion  against  him.  With  regard  to  Corcoran,  if  the 
warrant  be  not  executed  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 

1  On  March  30  Johann  Most,  Editor  of  the  Freiheit,  a  newspaper  published  in  London, 
was  charged  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court  with  printing  and  publishing  a  scandalous  libel 
concerning  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  intent  to  incite  to  murder.  On  May  26  he 
was  tried  and  found  guilty,  but  judgment  was  deferred  while  legal  points  of  the  case  were 
argued.  On  June  27  he  was  condemned  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  by  Lord 
Coleridge. 
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could  suspend  it  till  I  have  seen  the  file,  not  that  I  doubt  your  better 
judgment,  probably  much  better  than  my  own,  but  because  the 
House  expects  me  to  be  able  to  say  I  knew  about  individual  arrests. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

I  expect  to  get  to  Dublin  Saturday  or  at  latest  on  Monday. 


To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     April  9,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — We  proclaimed  a  good  many  Counties  on 
Tuesday,  as  you  will  have  seen,  under  the  Arms  Act.  It  came  in 
force  on  the  7th,  and  ten  days  are  allowed.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  Arms  will  be  brought  in  till  the  end  of  that  time.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  searching.  As  it  gets 
nearer  the  17th  I  will  write  to  you  again.  The  Country  seems  in 
a  very  bad  and  very  excited  state  at  Ballaghaborreen,  in  the  South 
of  Sligo  on  the  borders  of  Mayo,  where  the  fight  with  the  police  took 
place.  Bonfires  all  over  the  place  :  they  counted  15  from  one  hill ; 
and  universal  exultation  over  the  death  of  Armstrong  the  Police- 
man. We  have  sent  extra  police  and  troops,  and  there  are  now 
50  Infantry  25  Cavalry  and  100  police  in  the  town.  A  priest 
named  O'Hara  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
take  him  up  and  one  or  two  more,  but  this  must  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  Forster  who  comes  today.  Between  ourselves  I  am 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  him  and  must  have  an  explanation. 
Before  he  went  in  Jan.  he  distinctly  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
would  leave  the  arrests  very  much  to  me.  He  came  over  to  help 
to  settle  the  first  batch,  and  that  was  all  right  and  proper  ;  but 
last  Wednesday,  I  went  carefully  into  a  case  in  Westmeath  with 
the  Sub-Inspector  and  R.M.  of  the  district,  also  with  Tom  Burke 
and  the  Law  Adviser,  and  signed  a  Warrant.  I  wrote  to  Forster 
and  got  an  answer  yesterday,  very  civil,  but  saying  that  if  it  was 
not  yet  sent  out  he  wished  it  to  be  kept  back,  as  he  had  given  the 
House  to  understand  that  he  would  personally  look  into  every  case. 
I  kept  it  back,  but  I  think  I  must  have  a  serious  talk  with  him.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  about  a  more  important  one  which  I  signed 
the  same  day  he  made  no  objection.  I  thought  Gladstone's  speech 
very  good. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 
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From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  Gt.  Queen  Street.     April  26,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — As  regards  the  Sergeantcy  I  have  no  doubt 
O'Hagan  is  the  best  appointment,  and  Law  x  tells  me  two  things. 

First  that  the  appointment  does  usually  rest  very  much  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  he  would  have  suggested  O'Hagan  when 
Heron  was  appointed  but  for  a  delicacy  about  relationship ;  next 
that  he,  Law,  thinks  that  it  is  supposed  that  you  have  appointed 
O'Hagan.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  written  a  note  to 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
his  letter  to  me  about  Mr.  Hemphill.  It  is  true  that  when  poor 
Heron  was  appointed,  it  seemed  as  though  the  running  was 
between  him  and  Hemphill ;  but  that  between  ourselves  was 
mainly  because  Hemphill  put  himself  forward,  and  O'Hagan  was 
kept  back  by  the  Chancellor. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Dublin  Castle.     April  28,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
to  arrest  Sheehy  the  priest  of  Kilmallock.  I  have  seen  your 
answer  to  Burke  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  last  speech  does  not 
contain  anything  that  we  could  lay  hold  of.  I  should  go  upon  a 
speech  made  on  April  3,  in  which  he  denounced  Lord  Guillamore 
by  name  and  urged  the  tenant  to  fight  the  battle  to  the  bitter  end 
and  force  Lord  Guillamore  to  bring  the  sheriff,  and  asked  the 
neighbours  to  be  present  and  assist.  The  result  was  that  the  next 
day  Lord  G.'s  agent  Collett  and  a  bailiff — who  were  serving  writs — 
were  attacked  and  stripped  and  the  bailiff  beaten.  On  the  day 
after  this,  Collett,  the  agent,  was  stoned  at  the  railway  station. 
This  is  the  case  that  I  should  go  upon  ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  Sheehy  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  district  and  that  the  district 
is  now  one  of  the  worst  in  Ireland.  There  is  undoubtedly  an 
impression  throughout  the  Country  that  a  Priest  may  say  and  do 
whatever  he  likes  and  that  we  dare  not  arrest  him.  I  attach  some 
importance  to  Burke's  being  in  favour  of  his  arrest,  as  Burke  is  a 
Catholic  ;  and  has  always  been  against  taking  up  a  Priest.  But 
what  is  much  stronger  is  that  Emly  whom  I  have  just  seen,  and 
who  always  took  the  other  line,  has  quite  come  round  to  feeling  the 
necessity.  O'Hagan  also  is  on  the  whole  of  the  same  opinion, 

1  H.  Law,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 

2  K 
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tho'  he  is  anxious  to  make  one  more  trial  with  the  Bishop  to  have 
him  silenced.  Do  let  us  make  the  experiment  of  an  arrest.  If  we 
find  that  it  is  a  false  step  we  will  let  the  Priests  alone  for  the 
future.  But  I  do  not  think  that  anything  we  can  do  can  make  the 
feeling  worse  in  that  part  of  the  Country  than  it  is  now. 

If  the  Bishops  see  that  our  respect  for  the  cloth  does  not  go 
beyond  a  certain  point,  they  will  bestir  themselves,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  scandal,  keep  their  people  in  order. 

I  confine  my  letter  entirely  to  this  one  matter  as  it  is  of  great 
importance  and  one  on  which  I  feel  strongly. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

P.S. — Father  Clery  seems  to  be  a  very  old  man,  of  not  much 
weight  and  who  has  never  committed  himself  before.  If  we  strike 
at  the  other,  we  might  I  think  let  Clery  alone.  I  will  tell  Burke 
to  send  you  back  the  file  about  Sheehy. 


From  Mr.  Forster. 

House  of  Commons.     April  29,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — As  regards  the  priests.  I  think  your 
statement  that  O' Clery  is  a  very  old  man  is  a  reason  not  to  arrest 
him.  As  to  Sheehy  it  will  not  do  to  arrest  a  man  really  for  a 
speech  last  Sunday,  but  nominally  for  a  speech  on  the  third 
instant.  I  hope  however  O'Hagan  and  Emly  will  inform  the 
Bishop  that  if  he  intends  to  avoid  a  scandal  he  must  silence  O 'Clery 
and  warn  Sheehy.  He  might  be  privately  informed  that  O'Clery 
simply  escapes  on  account  of  his  age.  Between  ourselves  the 
Cabinet  today  were  by  no  means  unanimous  about  Dillon's  arrest, 
in  fact  they  were  half  and  half  ;  but  Granville,  Kimberley,  Hart- 
ington  and  self  were  for  arrest.  Spencer  and  Granville  not  there. 
Write  me  fully  what  happens.  Of  course  there  will  be  care  not  to 
inflict  indignity  such  as  taking  out  of  bed  or  the  like.  I  hope  very 
great  care  will  be  taken  for  the  next  week  or  so  to  have  a  large  force 
of  police  and  if  necessary  soldiers  upon  every  execution  of  the  law 
in  the  disturbed  districts. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

Law  made  about  as  good  a  speech  as  was  possible  last  evening. 
It  had  a  good  effect  in  the  House. 
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From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     April  30,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  see  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  letter  to  you, 
writing  Granville  instead  of  Gladstone  as  in  favour  of  the  arrest. 
Granville  and  Spencer  were  not  there. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 
P.S. — I  do  not  doubt  you  do  right  to  prescribe  all  Dublin. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     May  1,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  am  very  sorry  you  did  not  see  your  way 
towards  sanctioning  the  arrest  of  Sheehy.  O'Hagan  had  already 
written  to  Bishop  Butler  to  say  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  unless 
he  was  moved  or  silenced  he  would  be  taken  up.  I  hope  this  will 
have  the  desired  effect ;  but  if  the  Bishop  does  not  do  anything 
and  he  still  goes  on  and  we  leave  him  alone,  it  will  be  worse  even 
than  if  O'Hagan  had  not  written. 

We  have  been  full  of  misfortunes  about  Dillon.  I  kept  the 
Council  together  till  5  on  Saturday  and  I  thought  that  as  the  House 
met  at  4  and  the  Cabinet  must  have  been  well  over,  and  no  telegram 
had  arrived,  they  might  break  up.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
telegram  came,  and  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  another  Council  was 
summoned  which  met  at  9.  O'Hagan,  Ormsby,  Steele  and 
myself.  As  soon  as  we  met  Ormsby  started  an  objection  to  doing 
such  an  important  thing  as  proclaiming  the  City  of  Dublin  without 
a  fuller  attendance  and  a  more  regularly  summoned  Council. 
O'Hagan  supported  him  saying  that  the  same  idea  had  already 
occurred  to  him.  I  told  them  of  the  strong  wish  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  warned  them  that  if  the  objection  was  pressed  it  might  end  in 
Dillon  not  being  arrested  at  all.  Steele  supported  me  and  said 
that  he  thought  it  absurd  to  make  a  fuss  about  a  mere  formality, 
which  the  action  of  the  Council  really  was  ;  and  that  as  the  Gov  : 
had  expressed  such  a  strong  feeling  about  the  necessity  for  speed, 
their  wishes  should  be  attended  to.  But  all  was  in  vain,  and  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  insist  upon  the  objection  being  put  down  in 
writing  and  to  remind  them  that  the  intention  to  arrest  must  be 
kept  a  dead  secret  which  I  am  convinced  it  was.  The  Council 
yesterday  was  summoned  at  1,  and  both  Burke  and  I  now  see 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  at  10.  Everybody  seems  to  have 
thought  that  Dillon  would  remain  in  Dublin  till  the  afternoon 
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tho'  it  now  appears  that  the  1  Train  was  the  only  one  by  which 
he  could  reach  his  destination  before  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Altogether  it  has  been  a  mess.  I  can  only  hope  that  he  will  not 
escape  to  England  ;  for  the  intention  has  got  out,  I  suppose  owing 
to  the  Proclamation  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  every  one  will  know 
that  we  have  missed  our  stroke  ;  and  half  the  world  will  think  we 
did  so  on  purpose.  Since  I  wrote  this  far  O'Hagan  has  been  in 
and  given  me  the  enclosed  answer  from  the  Bishop.  His  words 
to  the  Bishop  were,  '  whether  he  could  give  assurance  that  W. 
Sheehy  would  abandon  his  course  of  conduct  or  be  obliged  to  do 
so.'  Perhaps  Sheehy  will  again  commit  himself  before  long  ;  and 
if  so  I  hope  we  shall  arrest  him.  I  suppose  you  are  quite  decided 
against  doing  it  now.  I  have  been  into  the  Castle  this  afternoon 
and  I  find  that  Burke  is  in  constant  telegraphic  communication 
with  you  about  Dillon  ;  so  say  nothing  more  on  that  subject. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 


From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     May  2,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  trust  we  shall  hear  of  Dillon's  arrest  this 
evening.  I  have  seen  the  Speaker,  Sir  Erskine  May,  and  the 
Attorney  General  and  we  agree  that  the  communication  of  Dillon's 
arrest  to  the  House  of  Commons  had  better  follow  the  precedent  of 
Smith  O'Brien's  arrest,  viz  :  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieut,  to  the 
Speaker.  See  Commons  Journals,  if  you  have  them,  and  the 
Attorney  Gen  :  has  drawn  out  the  enclosed  form.  Please  let  it 
be  posted  tomorrow  addressed  to  , 

The  Right  hon  :  the  Speaker, 

and  send  me  a  copy.  There  certainly  has  been  a  mess  about  the 
arrest ; l  but  the  fact  is  Burke  is  too  much  worked  to  be  able  to 
guard  against  everything.  Anderson  and  Hillyer  ought  to  have 
foreseen  Dillon's  departure  at  1  o'c.  Saturday.  I  wrote  Burke 
on  this  matter  yesterday  and  I  also  sent  him  on  Saturday  a  Minute 
on  the  general  aspect  of  matters  which  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you  to  look  at.  As  regards  Sheehy's  arrest  it  is  too  late  now 
to  arrest  him  for  his  speech  on  the  3rd  instant,  but  he  must  be 
carefully  watched  and  I  should  arrest  him  on  the  first  real  offence. 
I  think  however  that  we  must  bear  this  in  mind,  when  we  arrest 

1  Dillon  was  arrested  &  few  days  after  this,  and  Sheehy  a  short  time  afterwards. 
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on  speeches  of  which  we  have  evidence,  we  must  be  clear  they 
bring  the  speaker  within  the  law.  When  we  arrest  for  parti- 
cipation in  an  outrage  we  may  be  content  with  less  evidence, 
especially  if  we  can  arrest  as  it  were  red-handed. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

I  return  Bishop  Butler's  very  unsatisfactory  letter.  I  write 
in  a  great  hurry. 

To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     May  12,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  have  not  heard  from  you  or  written  for  an 
age  ;  indeed  I  do  not  know  which  of  us  wrote  last.  Let  me  know 
all  that  you  think  about  the  Land  Bill  now  that  we  have  all  been 
able  to  a  certain  extent  to  digest  it.  In  the  first  place  I  suppose 
everybody  must  feel  that  it  is  needlessly  complicated,  and  there 
are  too  many  alternative  lines  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  on  several 
occasions.  Then  I  suppose  nobody  has  much  confidence  in  the 
County  Court  Judge  ;  but  whether  assistants  nominated  by  the 
Commissioners  would  be  better,  I  do  not  know.  Every  thing  de- 
pends upon  whether  we  get  good  Commissioners ;  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  about  who  they  are  likely  to  be.  I  hope  not  Dowse.  I  am 
quite  sure  he  would  inspire  no  confidence.  I  am  taken  with 
Lansdowne's  idea  of  enabling  any  landlord  to  insist  upon  his  land 
being  taken  off  his  hands  at  a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase. 
If  this  could  be  granted  it  would  at  once  stop  all  notion  of  confisca- 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  so 
very  large  a  number  of  landlords  would  sell.  Doing  away  with 
the  present  mode  of  serving  processes,  and  serving  them  by  post, 
or  by  posting  them  in  the  Police  Barrack,  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
Landlords  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Peace  and  Order 
as  almost  all  our  rows  are  connected  with  this.  I  do  not  myself 
see  why  a  Landlord  in  return  for  having  his  rent  fixed  by  the 
Court,  might  not  demand  that  it  should  be  collected  by  the  Court 
if  necessary.  I  have  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  England  for  the 
present  as  every  body  seems  to  think  that  the  next  month  or  two 
will  be  an  anxious  time.  The  number  of  writs  taken  out  is  perfectly 
frightful — and  there  will  I  fear  be  a  great  many  evictions  and  I  do 
not  think  that  in  many  cases  the  landlords  are  to  be  blamed. 
Forster  is  becoming  more  reasonable  about  taking  people  up,  and 
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we  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  that  way ;  but  I  confess  my  fingers 
are  itching  to  get  hold  of  a  Priest.  There  are  one  or  two  that  we 
might  perfectly  have  had  ;  and  devout  Papists  like  Emly  and  even 
O'Hagan  were  all  for  it. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

I  thought  a  good  deal  of  Argyll's  Article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  difficult  to  answer.1 

From  Lord  Spencer. 

Merton  College,  Oxford.     May  16,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Certainly  it  is  not(?)  against  you  any  more 
than  against  me  that  our  correspondence  has  had  a  gap.  The  fact 
is  that  unless  one  makes  a  rule  of  writing  on  a  special  day,  other 
things  crowd  in  upon  one's  time,  and  that  natural  idleness  which 
is  a  part  of  every  one's  character  prevents  a  letter  being  written. 
Perhaps  in  my  case  another  reason  prevented  my  answering  your 
last  letter,  for  I  did  not  quite  see  my  way  to  making  any  remarks 
upon  the  question  of  the  Ch.  Sect.'s  share  in  the  arrests.  I  should 
have  been  clear  that  they  rested  with  you  more  than  with  him,  had 
it  not  been  for  Parliamentary  appeals  and  statements  by  him. 
But  like  many  other  matters,  this  one  has  settled  itself  by  time. 
For  from  what  you  say,  you  and  the  Ch.  Sect,  seem  to  be  agreed 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  I  was  much  perturbed  on  Friday 
after  my  answer  to  Lord  Middleton,  for  Carnarvon  attacked  me 
hotly  for  my  reply,  and  I  most  freely  confess  that  I  did  not  feel 
satisfied.  But  the  task  was  exceedingly  difficult,  as  I  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  Ireland,  the  only  point  I  could  make 
was  attacked,  viz.  the  Historical  fact  that  you  had  been  passing 
through  a  most  trying  time  with  the  outpouring  of  notices  of 
Ejectment  which  had  been  pent  up  before.  I  was  very  particular 
in  stating  that  I  did  not  blame  Landlords  for  this,  but  Carnarvon 
was  bent  on  a  party  mischief,  but  I  don't  think  he  got  much  by  his 
speech  except  to  show  his  malevolent  intentions  to  us.  I  did  not 
state  the  number  of  Counties  proclaimed  &c.  as  no  special  attack 
was  made  on  that  score,  and  the  mention  of  the  Proscriptions  and 
Proclamations  might  have  led  to  further  discussions  as  to  when 
they  were  made  and  why  not  earlier.  I  don't  say  that  you  have 
not  good  answers  to  this  but  I  did  not  want  to  encourage  such 
criticism.  I  was  perhaps  less  candid  in  speaking  of  Disappoint- 

1  The  Duke  of  Argyll  had  resigned  the  day  after  the  introduction  of  the  Land  Bill. 
Lord  Carlingford  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  his  place. 
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ment,  but  I  confess  to  feeling  this,  I  fully  expected  complete  quiet 
in  the  worst  districts  on  the  enforcement  of  the  Suspension  of  the 
Hab.  Corpus  Act.  The  only  point  worthy  of  your  consideration 
was  the  suggestion  of  supplementary  Magistrates  in  disturbed 
districts  by  way  as  I  understood  it  of  sending  in  Extra  R.M.s.  I 
must  say  that  I  think  all  the  success  of  your  operation  depends 
on  your  having  the  best  R.M.s  and  sub-Inspectors  in  disturbed 
Districts.  No  doubt  you  have  carefully  looked  this  up,  but  I  know 
not  whether  you  have  increased  the  Numbers  of  R.M.s  in  the 
worst  places.  As  to  the  Land  Bill,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
amidst  all  his  worries,  Bradlaugh,  Beaconsfield's  memorial ! l  &c. 
the  Prime  Minister  turns  for  comfort  to  the  L.  Bill  which  the  more 
it  is  discussed  the  more  its  perfection  is  proved  to  his  mind.  I  do 
not  say  this  sardonically,  I  tell  it  you  as  a  matter  of  fact.  My 
opinion  is  worth  little.  I  am  satisfied  with  it  on  the  whole.  No 
doubt  it  is  complicated  but  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  quite  to 
be  understood.  I  am  satisfied  with  '  Chick's' 2  answer  to  Lansdowne, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Extended  Purchase  Clauses  in  the  Bill  will 
give  all  the  opportunity  which  the  Bill  is  justified  in  giving  for  sale. 
I  am  not  sure  however  that  the  opposition  may  not  concentrate  on 
this  point,  and  I  should  myself  be  content  to  give  way  upon  the 
point  rather  than  lose  the  Bill.  Well  to  go  to  another  point,  I 
cannot  agree  to  the  State  collecting  rent.  Surely  the  State  does 
enough  by  giving  Courts  of  Law  and  Police  to  back  up  their 
decisions.  The  State  settles  cab  fares  and  R.  W.  fares  but  only 
gives  the  ordinary  tribunals  to  enforce  the  payment.  I  quite  agree 
to  the  desirability  of  using  the  Post  for  serving  notices.  I  will 
ask  why  it  can't  be  done.  It  was  a  '  fad  '  of  Barry's.  I  fancy 
there  was  reason  against  it  but  I  forget  what. 

The  L.  Bill  is  not  easy  to  defend  on  Abstract  Principle,  but  in 
justice  it  can  be  defended.  I  am  not  deterred  by  Argyll's  able 
paper. 

very  truly  yours, 

SPENCER. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     May  21,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  had  intended  to  run  over  tonight,  but  I 
must  stay  now  to  meet  the  attack  3  on  me  next  Tuesday.  I  am 

1  The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.,  died  on  April  19  after 
a  long  illness. 

2  Nickname  for  Lord  Carlingford. 

*  '  The  debate  on  May  24th  and  25th'  (see  Annual  Register,  1881,  p.  74)  '  at  once  assumed 
the  form  of  a  practical  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  an  opportunity  was  thus 
given  of  indicating  his  policy  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Departing  from  his  usual  reserve  he 
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very  glad  to  be  able  to  defend  our  action.  I  think  the  time  is 
come.  You  are  just  now  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  disorder,  but  I 
think  you  will  get  the  better  of  it.  I  told  Frederick  Cavendish 
yesterday  we  must  have  at  least  three  additional  temporary  R.M.s. 
I  have  written  to  ask  a  man  to  come  up  of  whom  I  heard  a  good 
account,  a  Major  Neild.  We  send  you  over  our  list — I  am  very 
anxious  Burke  should  get  more  help.  The  Office  is  undermanned 
and  over  worked  from  bottom  to  top.  Many  thanks  for  your 
telegram  asking  me  to  the  V.R.  Lodge.  I  would  gladly  have 
accepted  your  kindness  had  I  come  over. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     May  22,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  don't  know  whether  any  attack  is  likely 
to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  conduct  of  the  Executive 
in  this  Country.  If  so  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  run  over  for 
it.  Keep  me  informed,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  about  a  L.L. 
speaking  on  such  a  subject.  In  haste  to  catch  the  post. 

very  truly  yours, 

COWPER. 


From  Lord  Spencer. 

Spencer  House,  St.  James's  Place.     May  24,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  waited,  until  I  had  been  at  the  H.  of 
Lords,  to  answer  your  note.  We  know  at  present  of  no  intention 
to  attack  the  Irish  Executive  in  the  H.  of  Lords.  It  would  depend 
on  the  terms  of  such  an  attack  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
you  to  come  over  to  defend  yourself.  My  impression  is  that  just 

went  at  length  into  the  motives  which  had  led  the  Government  to  arrest  Mr.  Dillon,  lay- 
ing special  stress  on  the  latter's  speech  of  April  26  at  Dublin,  which  he  contended  was  a 
justification  of  armed  resistance  to  the  law  and  an  incitement  to  murder  on  a  large  scale. 
Into  the  details  of  the  reasons  for  arresting  Mr.  Sheehy  he  said  he  could  not  go  ;  because, 
if  he  did,  some  of  the  persons  concerned  would  have  to  leave  the  country  or  their  lives 
would  not  be  worth  twenty-four  hours'  purchase.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Forster  was  able 
to  show  by  numerous  extracts  that  Mr.  Sheehy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  inflam- 
matory speeches  inciting  to  violent  acts,  &c.  .  .  .'  On  a  division  the  vote  of  censure  on 
Mr.  Forster  was  rejected  by  130,  only  twenty-two  members  voting  for  it.  The  motion 
condemning  Mr.  Forster  h&d  been  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarthy. 
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now  people  would  say  that  you  were  better  in  Dublin  directing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Executive,  than  in  the  H.  of  Lords.  There 
may  be  desultory  skirmishes  as  there  were  last  year,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  do  as  much  as  they  did  last  year.  Last  year  it 
would  certainly  not  have  been  worth  your  while  to  come  over. 
You  are  of  course  more  responsible  now  for  what  has  occurred,  but 
that  does  not  alter  my  view.  If  a  very  personal  matter  were 
brought  forward  against  you,  the  case  might  be  different,  e.g.  I 
believe  that  Lord  Clarendon  came  over  on  some  [occasion]. 
Was  it  when  he  got  into  the  '  Press  Mess  '  ?  I  speak  quite 
disinterestedly  as  I  have  handed  over  the  Irish  questions  to 
Carlingford,  who  knows  as  much  and  more  than  I  do  about  Irish 
matters.  We  had  no  debate  last  night  about  the  Juries.  O'Hagan 
was  brim  full  of  speech,  declaring  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  say  a 
word,  and  yet  miserable  I  am  sure  that  he  could  not  let  off  his 
information.  It  was  thought  undesirable  to  provoke  a  Debate  in 
which  we  could  not  have  made  out  a  case  for  Juries,  and  in  which 
we  might  have  got  considerably  the  worst  of  it.  ...  I  am  much 
distressed  at  the  order  of  the  Inspector  getting  out.  It  will  damn 
the  Police  and  make  them  lose  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
chiefs,  as  well  as  the  Public  in  them. 

I  feel  rather  small  after  having  said  all  I  could  for  them  in  the 
recent  debate.  It  is  a  warning  not  to  print  such  papers.  Surely 
an  Inspector  going  round  would  have  done  all  that  was  needed,  or 
it  would  have  been  better  to  get  the  C.  Inspector  to  Dublin  for  a 
day  rather  than  run  such  a  risk. 

yours  very  truly, 

SPENCEK. 


On  May  24  the  usual  review  of  all  the  troops  in  Dublin 
took  place  on  the  '  Fifteen  Acres,'  in  Phosnix  Park.  We 
both  rode,  and  General  Sir  Thomas  Steele  (Commander  of  the 
Forces)  was  in  command.  Two  battalions  of  Guards — the  First 
Battalion  Scots  Fusiliers  and  First  Battalion  Coldstreams;  three 
batteries  of  Artillery — namely  :  A  and  C  Batteries,  and  L  Battery 
Fourth  Brigade  R.A. ;  Second  Dragoons  (Royal  Scots  Greys) ; 
Nineteenth  Hussars,  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  the  Eightieth  Regiment. 
The  proceedings  included  a  march  past  and  a  sham  fight. 
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From  Mr.  Jephson. 
Private. 

(Addressed  to  Kilkenny  Castle.) 

Dublin  Castle.     June  2,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — Late  yesterday  evening  the  Res. 
Magistrate  telegraphed  that  the  Sheriff  would  after  all  carry  out 
his  intended  proceedings  near  New  Pallas  on  Friday.  Today  we 
got  a  telegram  that  he  would  also  go  on  with  some  others  at  Nicker, 
also  near  New  Pallas,  on  Saturday.  The  necessary  arrangements 
to  enable  him  to  do  so  have  accordingly  been  made.  The  Procla- 
mation has  been  posted  throughout  the  district — 300  of  the  Cold- 
streams  and  100  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  all  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Hall,  leave  Kingsbridge  tonight.  They  will  reach  Oola  at 
5  tomorrow  morning  where  they  will  be  met  by  Rolleston  R.M. 
They  will  do  their  day's  work  tomorrow,  camp  for  the  night  near 
New  Pallas,  and  do  their  next  day's  work  on  Saturday  and  if  all 
goes  well  return  on  Saturday  night.  Mr.  Hare  (nephew  of  the 
landlord)  and  some  of  the  Emergency  men  go  with  them.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  failure  or  hitch  of  any  kind. 

I  am  afraid  that,  on  the  whole,  things  are  worse.  Several 
Sub-Inspectors  and  some  Constables  have  been  under  examina- 
tion, and  so  far  as  I  heard  all  gave  unfavourable  reports  of  the 
state  of  their  districts. 

I  enclose  telegrams  received  today  about  the  Clare  and  Anan- 
more  affairs  reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  latter  is  quite 
untrue,  the  former  affair  though  not  so  bad  as  reported  is  serious. 
Mr.  Forster  has  determined  on  several  arrests.  I  presume  the 
papers  go  officially  to  your  Excellency.  .  .  . 

yours  faithfully, 

HENRY  JEPHSON. 

As  your  Excellency  might  like  to  see  the  minute  of  instructions 
to  Rolleston  R.M.  I  enclose  a  copy. 

From  Mr.  Jephson. 

(Addressed  to  Kilkenny  Castle.) 

Dublin  Castle.    June  3,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — This  has  been  a  quiet  day  com- 
paratively speaking.  I  enclose  the  only  telegram  that  has  come 
yet  from  New  Pallas.  We  have  heard  no  report  of  the  attempt  to 
shoot  Mr.  Daly,  and  believe  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour.  Mr. 
Forster  will  write  to  your  Excellency  to-morrow  and  desires  me  to. 
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say  that  he  thinks  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  a  Council  on  Monday 
next.  The  Attorney  General  comes  tomorrow  night.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Sol.  General  comes  too.  Mr.  Forster  does  not 
go  to  Charleville  tomorrow,  Lady  Monck's  sister  being  dangerously 
ill. 

Believe  me  yours  faithfully, 

HENRY  JEPHSON. 

Telegram  enclosed. 

Sub-Inspector,  New  Pallas,  to  Inspector  General,  Dublin. 
Half  past  one  o'ck  Townland  Clonlusk  one  eviction  compelled 
without  any  disturbance  beyond  hooting,  one  stone  thrown,  hit 
policeman,  no  injury.  R.  C.  Clergyman  keeping  people  fairly 
quiet.  Now  at  second  Eviction  a  crowd  of  about  2000  present. 
Hooting  military  and  police. 


From  Mr.  Forster. 

(Addressed  to  Kilkenny  Castle.) 

Dublin  Castle.     June  4,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  think  we  shall  want  a  Council  on  Tuesday, 
and  we  must  also  decide  what  prisoners  we  let  out  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months.  I  shall  go  through  the  cases  on  Monday  to  get  them 
ready  for  you.  A  telegram  just  in  from  New  Pallas  that  there  has 
been  no  resistance  today.  There  is  a  telegram  from  Skull  that 
O'Mahoney  whom  we  arrested  under  the  P.P.P.  Act  has  been 
rescued.  We  have  ordered  a  large  force  to  be  sent  to  retake  him. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  stayed  here  through  next  week,  but  there  may 
be  a  Land  League  Debate  on  Thursday  when  the  House  re-opens. 
I  fear  I  cannot  know  till  Monday  whether  or  no  I  must  return  then. 
My  best  compliments  to  her  Excellency  and  to  your  host  and 
hostess. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

On  July  2  we  left  Dublin  for  England  for  three  days,  which 
we  spent  at  Panshanger,  going  to  Brocket  for  a  night,  and 
returned  to  Dublin  on  the  7th. 

On  the  8th  the  annual  distribution  of  the  Crimean  Banquet 
Fund  Prizes  took  place  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, 
and  we  both  went,  and  the  Viceroy  gave  away  the  certificates. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

From  Lord  Spencer. 

Henry  3rd.  Tower,  Windsor  Castle.   July  10,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  was  very  sorry  to  miss  you  in  your  short 
visit  to  London.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  say  to  you, 
but  the  other  day  a  rather  high  authority,  not  Irish  but  in  a  position 
to  hear  very  unprejudiced  opinions  of  Ireland,  wished  you  to  know 
of  two  matters  where  some  change  in  his  view  was  wanted.  They 
are  points  which  you  will  with  advantage  look  up.  1st.  It  is  said 
that  the  Constabulary  are  very  ill  provided  with  food  &c.  when 
on  expeditions.  Their  commissariat  is  badly  done.  I  should  not 
wonder  that  this  is  true.  I  remember  the  same  thing  was 
shown  to  be  bad  when  we  had  the  Belfast  riots  in  1872  or  1873, 
but  I  hoped  we  had  made  some  changes  which  would  put  it  right. 
It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  when  on  extraordinary  expe- 
ditions, the  Police  should  be  well  fed  and  if  possible  housed  or 
provided  with  good  stores  and  shelter.  2nd.  It  is  said  that  the 
Military  especially  the  older  men  in  command  in  disturbed  districts 
are  hardly  up  to  the  mark,  and  do  not  show  sufficient  independence 
and  resource. 

On  this  point  I  cannot  speak  as  clearly  as  on  the  first.  However 
it  may  be  well  that  you  should  know  that  good  judges  on  both 
points  make  these  criticisms.  A  little  inquiry  and  movement  on 
your  part  will  do  no  harm  if  you  have  not  already  stirred  up  the 
Police  and  Military  Authorities. 

I  had  a  Deputation  from  Ulster  Members  last  week  re  Magee 
College,  Londonderry,  and  representative  among  the  Fellows  of  the 
New  University.  They  wanted  Gov  :  to  intervene  and  put  a  clause 
in  the  forth-coming  University  Bill  to  secure  a  proportionate  repre- 
sentation for  Magee,  or  for  all  such  [Colleges]  for  higher  education 
in  Ireland.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Gov  :  had  no  locus  standi  if  they 
wished  to  interfere,  but  the  settlement  of  the  scheme  was  left  to 
the  Senate,  where  several  Presbyterians  sat,  and  I  said  that  if 
Magee  College  was  recognized  in  the  Bill  the  Catholic  University 
would  also  have  to  be  recognized,  and  that  they  admitted  would  be 
a  difficulty  which  would  absolutely  prevent  Magee  College  being 
mentioned.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  Forster  about  it,  but  I  have 
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with  Carlingford.  Would  you  see  Dr.  Ball  or  some  of  the  leading 
Senators  and  sound  them  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  some 
concessions  as  to  these  M.P.s  ;  otherwise  they  may  be  very  trouble- 
some when  the  Bill  goes  down  to  the  H.  of  C.  I  fancy  that  the 
number  of  students  at  Magee  College  is  not  large  enough  to  bring 
them  within  the  scheme.  If  you  could  look  the  matter  up  this 
week  and  report  with  authority  on  the  subject  it  would  be  very 
useful.  I  see  grave  difficulties  in  coming  to  an  arrangement,  but 
without  consultation  with  Dr.  Ball  or  others  it  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  one's  ground. 

The  review  went  off  very  well  yesterday.  Both  Herts. 
Battalions  looked  well.  We  expect  the  Land  Bill  up  about  the 
24  July. 

Our  troubles  will  be  in  committee.  Your  subjects  seem  to  be 
behaving  better.  By  the  way  I  hope  you  will  press  O'Hagan  to 
consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Farrell  who  is  acting  as  J.P.  in  Mullingar. 
If  nothing  is  done  I  fancy  the  case  will  be  brought  up  again  in  the 
H.  of  Lords.  I  understand  that  O'Hagan  has  the  power  to  remove 
him.  I  was  afraid  that  this  power  did  not  exist  as  he  acts  ex 
officio  as  chairman  of  the  Mullingar  Commissioners.  It  certainly 
seems  very  wrong  that  a  man  recently  arrested  under  your 
warrant  should  act  as  a  Magistrate  in  any  capacity. 

yours  very  truly, 

SPENCER. 

To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     July  14,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  was  very  sorry  to  miss  you  in  London.  I 
called  at  the  P.C.  Office  and  once  at  Spencer  House,  and  I  hear  you 
came  to  luncheon  at  Piccadilly.  We  have  another  lull  here  which 
I  really  hope  may  last.  Tom  Steele  had  just  come  back  from  the 
South  when  I  returned  and  his  account  is  corroborated  by  all  the 
Police  and  R.M.s  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  that  the  people  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  use  in  making  any  further  resistance,  tho' 
the  feeling  is  as  bad  as  ever.  If  however  active  resistance  is  really 
put  an  end  to,  I  daresay  this  feeling  will  gradually  calm  down. 
I  have  had  some  talk  about  the  police  Commissariat.  It  appears 
that  they  manage  it  themselves  which  they  prefer,  and  which 
generally  answers  very  well ;  tho'  of  course  in  some  out  of  the  way 
places  it  is  difficult  to  get  meat.  Water  is  the  great  want  and 
perhaps  some  arrangement  can  be  made  that  they  should  have  a 
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canteen,  like  the  soldiers.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Ball 
today  about  the  R.  University.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
indisposition  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Presbyterians  as  to  having 
Magee  College  represented  among  the  fellows  ;  but  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  there  is  no  one  of  very  high  standing  as  to 
Classical  and  other  first  rate  attainments  from  that  institution  ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  done  behind  the  scenes  in  the  way  of 
selecting  the  fellows  equally  from  the  different  Queen's  Colleges 
and  from  the  R.C.  University,  they  are  by  way  of  being  chosen 
for  their  merits.  But  Ball  tells  me  that  he  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
communication  with  Carlingford  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  is 
going  to  London  to  help  to  arrange  about  the  whole  thing  which 
he  evidently  does  not  think  any  one  else  on  the  Senate,  who  is 
now  in  London,  is  capable  of  doing.  The  case  of  Farrell,  the 
ex-prisoner  Magistrate,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  O'Hagan,  who 
has  been  sorely  exercised  about  it  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  give  him  a  reminder,  and  tell  him 
your  opinion  if  you  see  him,  as  he  is  now  in  England.  I  find  that 
Forster  wants  to  take  a  holiday  when  Parliament  is  up,  so  I  shall 
very  likely  stay  on  here  till  the  middle  of  September. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     July  19,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Do  you  object  to  this  going  on  to  Hemphill  ? 
If  not  please  let  it  go  forward  without  delay.  If  you  do  object 
please  return  it  to  me,  but  to  save  worry  to  you  and  me  the  sooner 
we  fill  the  vacancy  the  better.  How  is  the  Commission  l  taken  ? 
Of  course  the  appointments  have  really  rested  with  Gladstone,  but 
it  has  been  the  most  difficult  matter  of  the  kind  I  ever  had  to  do 
with.  How  do  you  like  the  look  of  things  ?  Are  rents  getting 
paid? 

In  great  haste, 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E."  FORSTER. 

I  have  just  got  the  good  news  of  Gordon  being  found  guilty  in 
Mayo  of  inciting  to  murder.  I  think  we  shall  finish  Committee  on 
the' Land  Bill  this  week,  and  send  it  up  to  your  House  the  end  of 
next  week. 

g1  The  three  Commissioners  whose  appointments  were  announced  during  the  debate 
upon  the  Land  Bill  were,  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan,  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Vernon. 
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To  Mr.  Forster. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     July  22,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  sent  the  letter  on  to  Hemphill,  who  will  I 
think  be  a  very  good  appointment.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  the 
Commission  is  fairly  popular,  and  certainly  nobody  that  I  have 
heard  of  finds  any  great  fault,  which  is  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  whoever  had  been  chosen.  Things  seem  to  remain 
quiet.  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
allowing  the  meeting  to  take  place  in  the  Park  on  Sunday.  So 
many  meetings  have  been  allowed  there  that  we  could  hardly 
stop  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  on  Royal  property,  and  there 
is  no  pretence  of  its  being  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
individual. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  R.M. 

Kilmallock.     August  4,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  have  received  your  letter  and  am 
proud,  I  need  not  say,  of  your  good  opinion  which  you  so  kindly 
express.  As  to  my  brother  he  quite  understands  (and  so  did  I) 
that  you  had  made  no  promise  or  said  anything  to  him  which  could 
be  construed  into  one.  Our  work  goes  on  here  ;  nearly  100  head 
of  cattle  are  daily  seized  carried  to  the  nearest  pound  and  sold,  the 
tenants  invariably  buying  them  in  and  paying  up  their  rent  and  all 
costs.  Within  the  last  3  days  about  £3000  has  been  thus  realized. 
The  whole  business  is  a  farce,  a  very  expensive  one  to  the  tenants 
and  a  very  harassing  one  to  us.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before  I 
was  out  with  25  infantry  and  25  police  from  8  A.M.  until  8  P.M. 
The  Land  League  say  if  the  farmers  pay  their  rents  without 
allowing  the  stock  to  be  driven  in  and  sold  at  the  pound  it  will 
not  pay  costs. 

The  costs  have  never  yet  been  paid,  but  as  they  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum  in  each  case  they  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  them  by  disobedience.  The  Land  League  is  deluding  the 
people.  Putting  down  the  costs  at  an  average  of  about  £15  in 
each  case,  as  in  this  district,  the  rents  due  are  large,  and  would 
bring  the  costs  in  this  district  alone — not  the  county  even — to  about 
£10,000.  Can  the  *  wildest '  Irishman  ever  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  Land  League  Funds  [could]  stand  this  strain  even  if  there 
was  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  purse  holders  to  apply  it  ? 
I  am  happy  however  to  add  that  notwithstanding  all  the  bad 
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feeling  these  large  seizures  must  give  rise  to,  no  disturbance  or 
disorder  of  any  kind  has  resulted  ;  and  this  in  the  Kilmallock 
district.  Thanking  you  again  for  your  most  kind  letter 

believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

C.  D.  CLIFFORD  LLOYD. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     August  6,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  brought  today  before  the  Cabinet  the 
medical  reports  stating  that  Dillon's  life  would  be  endangered  by 
further  confinement.  The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Cabinet  in 
which  I  entirely  concur  is  that  he  must  be  immediately  released. 
We  must  expect  him  to  be  mischievous  but  we  [must  run  that 
risk.  We  think  it  useless  to  make  conditions,  and  we  do  not 
wish  him  to  be  asked  to  sign  any  undertaking.  Doubtless  he 
would  refuse.  I  would  advise  that  a  letter  be  written  to  the 
Governor  telling  him  that  '  His  Ex.  having  learned  that  his  life 
would  be  endangered  by  further  confinement  has  been  pleased 
to  order  his  release,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  think  a  copy  of 
such  letter  should  be  given  to  Dillon.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the 
better,  certainly  not  later  than  Monday  morning.  We  expect  the 
Bill  down  from  the  Lords  on  Monday  and  we  take  the  amend- 
ments on  Tuesday.  We  shall  have  to  disagree  with  almost  all 
the  important  ones.  I  have  asked  Northbrook  again  whether  he 
cannot  let  the  War  be  unloaded  at  the  Admiralty  Quay,  but  he 
says  they  have  500  Irish  Labourers  sent  in  by  the  priests  who 
would  almost  certainly  make  a  disturbance. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     August  12,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  do  not  know  whether  you  intend  coming 
over  here  at  all  after  Parliament  is  over  or  going  straight  away  for 
your  holiday. 

I  should  like  to  get  away  about  the  20th  of  September  if 
possible  ;  and  if  the  country  is  quiet  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  leave  it  for  a  fortnight  to  Burke  and  the  Lord  Justices.  If  it 
was  in  a  disturbed  state  I  should  not  wish  to  go.  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  could  tell  me  a  little  as  to  what  you  think  our  conduct  should 
be  for  the  next  month  or  two  about  suspected  persons.  From  one 
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point  of  view  it  would  seem  that  now  that  remedial  measures  have 
been  passed  and  that  all  reasonable  persons  are  convinced  that 
agitation  has  no  shadow  of  an  excuse,  our  exertions  to  put  it  down 
once  for  all  should  be  redoubled  and  that  we  should  show  clearly 
that  such  is  our  intention.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this. 
At  any  rate  I  am  not  inclined  to  relax  our  efforts  and  I  am  a  little 
sorry  that  Dillon  was  not  kept  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  that  a 
few  more  persons  in  the  worst  districts  were  not  taken  up.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  danger  of  a  collision  between  the  lawyers  and 
that  the  Bill l  will  very  soon  become  law. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 


From  Mr.  Forster. 

House  of  Commons.     August  13,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — The  insane  conduct  of  the  Lords  2  last  evening 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  answer  your  letter.  If  the  bill  be 
knocked  on  the  head  we  shall  have  such  work  in  Ireland  as  we  have 
not  had  yet.  I  do  not  suppose  in  that  case  we  shall  either  of  us  be 
able  to  leave  for  a  day.  However  I  think  there  are  symptoms  of  the 
Tories  getting  alarmed  and  themselves  bringing  Salisbury  to  his 
senses.  We  went  through  all  the  Lords  last  amendments  in  the 
Cabinet  today  and  though  we  shall  not  show  temper  or  persistence 
in  unimportant  matters  we  cannot  give  way  on  any  of  the  important 
points.  Supposing  the  bill  gets  through,  my  plan  had  been  to  go  to 
Ireland  for  two  or  three  days  either  the  end  of  next  week  or  the 
beginning  of  the  week  after,  and  then  go  abroad  getting  back  in 
Ireland  about  15th  Sept.,  so  there  would  in  that  case  be  nothing  to 
prevent  your  leaving  about  the  20th.  As  regards  our  coercion 
policy  for  the  next  month  it  is  difficult  to  write  in  present  un- 
certainties. I  do  not  think  after  Carte's  report  it  was  possible 
to  keep  Dillon  in  prison,  and  that  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  Cabinet.  Imagine  a  question  asked  whether  I  had  seen  the 
Report  of  the  Prison  doctor  saying  that  further  confinement 
endangered  his  life. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

1  The  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill  was  on  July  30,  and  two  nights  afterwards, 
August  1,  Parnell  was  suspended,  for  defying  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  sitting.     The  Bill  ultimately  received  the  Royal  assent  on  August  22. 

2  Amendments  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

2   L 
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From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     August  19,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  have  received  your  telegram  about 
McCalmont,  and  if  asked  the  question  again  to-day  I  shall  say  he 
is  not  in  waiting  and  that  I  put  off  report  of  household  vote  till  I 
get  information.  If  he  can  be  got  at  he  ought  to  be  asked  for 
information  himself.  The  matter  is  of  more  importance  than 
appears,  as  it  may  involve  many  hours  discussion.  Is  McCalmont 
himself  a  landlord  ?  if  so  that  fact  would  make  the  matter  easier  to 
deal  with.  There  is  no  doubt  these  two  associations  are  legal  and 
in  my  opinion  morally  defensible,  but  I  find  the  general  opinion  of 
my  colleagues,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  that  it  is  not  good  taste 
for  an  officer  of  your  household  to  take  active  part  in  such  associa- 
tions unless  in  defence  of  his  own  legal  rights.  Any  way  what  we 
want  to  know  is  what  McCalmont  did  do  ?  Why  did  he  do  it  ? 
Which  association  he  helped  ?  and  is  he  a  landlord,  personally 
interested  ?  Please  telegraph  tomorrow  all  you  have  not  written 
tonight.  You  need  not  fear  my  making  McCalmont  a  scape-goat ; 
but  now  when  talk  means  days  added  to  the  session  I  must  know 
what  to  say.  I  am  informed  he  was  the  conservative  aide-de-camp 
carried  on  from  the  last  Gov  :  not  that  that  matters.  I  hope 
upon  the  whole  yesterday's  debate  will  do  good. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

80  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.     August  21,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Parnell  you  see  thought,  mistakenly,  that 
McCalmont  was  not  the  man  he  supposed,  so  for  the  present  that 
matter  rests. 

I  go  to  Dublin  tomorrow  returning  here  on  Thursday  night, 
then  going  abroad,  and  getting  to  Dublin  before  Sept.  20.  I  sleep 
at  the  Lodge  tomorrow  but  after  that  go  to  Monck's. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.*  FORSTER. 

In  order  to  understand  the  letters  better  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  a  short  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill,  which  occupied 
so  great  a  part  of  the  session  of  1881,  and  was  intended  to  bring 
peace  to  Ireland.  The  debates  upon  it  took  up  fifty-eight  sittings, 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  minority  of  twenty-five  dominating  the  House. 
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*  The  history  of  the  session  was  described  as  the  carriage  of  a  single 
measure  by  a  single  man,'  says  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Morley  in 
his  '  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone ' ;  '  few  British  members  understood 
it,  none  mastered  it.'  The  following  abbreviated  account  of  its 
nature  and  its  result  is  taken  from  the  same  work  : 

The  [Land]  Act  of  1870  failed  because  it  had  too  many 
exceptions  and  limitations  ;  because  in  administration  the  com- 
pensation to  the  tenant  for  disturbance  was  inadequate  ;  and 
because  it  did  not  fix  the  cultivator  in  his  holding.  .  .  .  The 
Richmond  Commission  shortly  before  had  pointed  to  a  court  for 
fixing  Rents  ;  that  is  for  settling  the  terms  of  partnership.  A 
Commission  nominated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  presided  over  by 
Lord  Bessborough,  had  reported  early  in  1881  in  favour  not  only 
of  fair  rents  to  be  settled  by  a  tribunal,  but  of  fixity  of  tenure  or  the 
right  of  the  tenant  to  remain  in  his  holding,  if  he  paid  his  rent,  and 
of  free  sale  ;  that  is  his  right  to  part  with  his  interest.  These 
'  three  F's '  were  the  substance  of  the  legislation  of  1881.  .  .  . 
The  legislation  of  1881  no  doubt  encountered  angry  criticism 
from  the  English  conservatives  [and  caused  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
to  resign],  and  obtained  little  more  than  frigid  approval  from  the 
Irish  nationalists.  It  offended  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
landlords.  ...  It  soon  appeared  that  no  miracle  had  been  wrought 
by  either  Coercion  Act  or  Land  Act.  Mr.  Parnell  drew  up  test 
cases  for  submission  to  the  new  Land  Court.  .  .  .  '  It  is  quite 
clear  as  you  said,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Forster  in  Ireland, 
'  that  Parnell  means  to  present  cases  which  the  Commission  must 
refuse,  and  then  treat  their  refusal  as  showing  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  and  that  the  bill  has  failed.'  As  he  interpreted  it  after- 
wards, there  was  no  doubt  that  in  one  sense  the  Land  Act  tended 
to  accelerate  a  crisis  in  Ireland,  for  it  brought  to  a  head  the  affairs 
of  the  party  connected  with  the  Land  League.  It  made  it  almost 
a  necessity  for  that  party  either  to  advance  or  recede.  They  chose 
the  desperate  course. — '  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,'  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Morley,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  54-56. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     August  19,  1881. 

I  have  never  been  able  yet  to  tell  you  my  plans,  but  Forster 
comes  over  next  week  and  then  I  hope  to  be  able  to  settle  some- 
thing decisive.  I  still  hope  for  the  20th  of  September  and  very 
likely  Katie  will  go  to  Torloisk  for  a  bit  in  which  case  if  you  can 
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have  me  I  will  pay  you  a  visit  at  Brocket  while  she  is  there.  Let 
me  know  what  your  plans  are  and  if  you  are  likely  to  be  there  at 
that  time.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Bill  is  not  postponed  as  it  will 
make  things  easier  here.  I  thought  Gladstone's  speech  last  night 
quite  admirable.  I  have  had  two  days  at  the  grouse  ;  one  at 
Power scourt,  4  guns  and  only  13 \  brace  but  the  birds  were  wild 
and  some  of  the  dogs  not  very  good.  Butter  Mountain,  which 
is  a  real  hill  and  not  Irish  for  a  bog,  as  the  word  mountain 
often  is,  was  disappointing  in  the  way  of  sport.  We  found  it 
took  two  hours  and  a  half  to  get  there  instead  of  1  hour,  and  so 
did  not  begin  to  shoot  till  2  and  only  got  5  brace  with  two  guns. 
However  it  makes  a  variety  and  it  is  rather  pleasant  tramping 
the  old  heather  again.  I  was  going  to  Powerscourt  again  today. 
We  are  very  quiet  here.  We  have  had  the  Alwyne  Comptons  and 
Eric  Barringtons.  They  left  on  Tuesday  and  tomorrow  we  have 
the  Listowels.  The  Social  Science  Congress  meets  at  Dublin  on 
October  3rd  till  the  8th  and  there  is  such  a  strong  feeling  to  get 
Prince  Leopold  over  that  I  have  consented  to  write  and  ask  him 
here.  If  he  comes,  which  is  very  unlikely,  I  shall  come  back  for 
him  and  then  leave  again  unless  it  should  be  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  days  in  which  case  I  shall  stay  on  here  till  his  visit  is 
over.  Altogether  you  see  our  plans  are  very  vague  but  I  hope 
to  be  more  definite  in  a  few  days. 


From  Earl  Spencer. 

Privy  Council  Office.     August  23,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Could  you  do  me  a  good  turn  and  forgive 
hurry.  Could  you  say  what  kind  of  man  Colonel  Martin  R.E.  is. 
He  is  at  the  Head  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  in  Phoenix 
Park,  where  Wilkinson  was.  T.  H.  Burke  will  explain  who  he  was. 
Is  Martin  an  agreeable  good  tempered  man  with  sense,  judgement 
and  some  ability.  I  want  him  for  the  Place  of  Registrar  at  our 
School  of  Science  in  S.  Kensington,  he  has  to  do  with  the  Students 
but  also  with  the  Professors.  So  he  must  have  wits  and  presence 
of  mind.  R.E.  Officers  generally  do  this  sort  of  thing  well.  Can 
you  inquire  and  report  to  me  by  Saturday.  I  am  off  to  Edinburgh 
for  a  Council  tomorrow  and  return  Friday  night,  and  want  to 
settle  this  Saturday  if  possible  as  we  go  to  Aix-les-Bains  Sunday 
night. 

yours  in  great  haste 

SPENCER. 
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To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     August  26,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — The  enclosed  from  the  Deputy  Adjutant 
General  gives  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  Col.  Martin.  Harman 
himself  is  a  most  excellent  gentlemanlike  trustworthy  man,  whose 
opinion  I  would  take  sooner  than  most  people.  I  hope  you  are 
none  the  worse  for  the  labours  of  the  Session  ;  but  I  rather  pity  you 
going  off  to  Aix.  Would  not  Scotland  have  been  pleasanter  and 
quite  as  healthy  ?  I  shall  stay  here  till  Forster's  holiday  is  over, 
but  hope  to  get  away  about  the  20th  of  Sept.  to  Panshanger,  where 
I  have  only  been  for  about  a  week  since  I  was  appointed.  We  are 
quiet  here  except  for  raids  for  Arms  near  Millstreet,  Co.  Cork,  and 
parts  of  Limerick.  But  as  you  know,  this  is  always  a  quiet  time. 
As  to  what  the  winter  will  be,  I  don't  suppose  anybody  has  the 
smallest  notion,  one  way  or  another.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Forster  and  also  Gladstone  are  very  staunch,  and  feel  strongly 
that  disorder  must  be  put  a  stop  to. 

Pray  remember  me  to  Lady  Spencer. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

(Letter  enclosed  from  General  Harman  recommending  Colonel 
Martin.) 


From  Sir  Henry  Ponsoriby. 

Balmoral.     August  29,  1881. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — With  reference  to  your  letter  respecting 
the  visit  of  Prince  Leopold  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  presiding 
at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  The  Queen  observes  that  although 
your  invitation  to  H.R.H.  personally  is  kind  and  warm,  you 
evidently  do  not  consider  it  imperatively  necessary  that  he  should 
attend  this  meeting.  At  any  rate  this  is  Her  Majesty's  very 
decided  opinion.  She  does  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  any 
member  of  the  Royal  family  to  go  to  Ireland  at  present  and  she 
certainly  would  not  wish  Prince  Leopold  to  go  for  the  purpose 
required.  I  am  therefore  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to 
him,  which  in  the  circumstances  I  have  explained  the  Queen 
regrets  he  will  not  be  able  to  accept. 

yours  very  truly 

HENRY  F.  PONSONBY. 
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From  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

Classiebawn,  Sligo.     August  28,  1881. 

Dear  Cowper, — The  state  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  most 
harassing.  It  has  got  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  was  when  I  was 
last  here,  not  in  the  way  of  notorious  outrages  but  in  the  complete 
supersession  of  all  law  and  order  by  the  law  of  the  local  Land 
League,  who  are  now  openly  ordering  no  payment  of  rent  at  all. 
My  keeper  has  been  boycotted — and  a  message  was  sent  to  him 
that  if  he  would  join  the  Land  League  he  would  have  a  peaceful 
and  happy  life  but  that  if  he  did  not  he  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
country.  This  message  was  sent  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  local 
league.  The  demeanour  of  the  people  towards  myself  has  greatly 
changed  and  so  far  from  finding  any  rest  here  after  the  session,  the 
fortnight  I  am  spending  here  is  one  of  the  most  wearying  and 
anxious  character.  The  priests  are  encouraging  it.  I  suppose 
with  the  idea  that  if  the  landlords  are  expelled  they  (the  priests) 
will  be  greater  personages  and  gain  both  in  position  and  money. 
The  people  here  neither  seem  to  know  or  care  about  the  Land  Bill — 
and  after  all,  very  naturally  as  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  it. 
Evictions  and  unfair  rents  being  both  hitherto  unknown  in  these 
parts.  The  rowdy  portion  are  inflamed  and  excited  by  the 
meetings  and  speeches  ;  while  the  well-disposed  are  terrified  and 
terrorised.  Now  that  the  Land  Bill  has  passed  I  cannot  think  that 
meetings  at  which  non-payment  of  any  rent  is  advocated,  ought  to 
be  tolerated.  Meetings  at  which  robbery  was  extolled  as  a  virtue 
should  be  suppressed  as  contrary  to  public  morality.  Forgive  my 
writing  you  all  this  but  you  may  like  to  know  what  I  see  around. 

yours  affect. ly 

EVELYN  ASHLEY. 

September  seems  to  have  been  a  busy  month  for  entertain- 
ments. The  horse  show  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  was  attended,  and  a 
good  many  dinners  to  Irish  people  were  given.  A  project  for 
an  Exhibition  of  Irish  Manufactures  for  the  following  year  was 
started,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  received  a  letter  from  His  Excellency 
on  the  subject  with  a  subscription  of  £500. 

To  the  Hon.  Henry  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     September  3,  1881. 

At  last  I  am  able  to  propose  a  definite  plan.  Forster  returns 
on  the  18th  and  Prince  Leopold  does  not  come,  so  will  you  have 
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me  at  Brocket  on  the  20th  while  Katie  goes  to  Torloisk  for  a  week  ? 
and  after  that  will  you  come  to  Panshanger  for  as  long  as  you  like  ? 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  decided  programme.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  made  us  uncertain  is  that  Lord  Northampton  is  going  to 
take  the  garter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  early  in  October,  but  this  is 
a  secret.  Minnie  and  Willie  go  with  him  and  Katie  wants  to  see 
Minnie  and  her  father  before  they  start.  Hence  partly  the  visit  to 
Torloisk.  I  am  very  much  looking  forward  to  my  holiday  as  I  am 
getting  very  sick  of  this  place  ;  tho'  I  have  been  helped  by  some 
days  on  the  hill.  There  are  a  good  many  birds  but  wild.  With 
another  gun  I  got  24  brace  one  day  and  21  brace  another.  It  is 
rather  a  long  day's  work  as  one  starts  at  |  past  8  and  does  not  get 
back  till  9  or  10  at  night  according  to  the  train  one  catches  ;  and 
out  of  this,  6  hours  are  taken  up  hi  going  there  and  back.  There 
is  not  much  to  tell  about  the  state  of  the  country  ;  but  at  present 
everything  points  towards  a  troubled  winter.  Of  course  I  am  in 
for  this,  but  I  begin  seriously  to  think  that  next  Spring,  when  I 
have  done  my  two  years,  I  shall  give  up.  There  seems  no  chance 
of  my  being  relieved  by  a  change  of  Government,  and  it  will  be  no 
easier  to  leave  after  3,  4,  or  5  years  than  after  2. 

Let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  can  whether  you  will  be  at 
Brocket  on  the  20th. 

From  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Forster. 

Copy.  (As  to  release  of  Suspects.) 

Downing  Street.     September  5,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  send  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Cowper  and  of  my  reply  dated  today.  I  have  some 
scruple  in  interfering  even  thus  far  with  your  little  holiday,  but  it 
will  probably  be  near  the  time  for  your  turning  your  face  home- 
wards when  this  reaches  you.  We  have  before  us  in  administra- 
tion a  problem  not  less  delicate  and  arduous  than  the  problem  of 
legislation  with  which  we  have  lately  had  to  deal  in  Parliament. 
Of  the  leaders,  the  officials,  the  skeleton  of  the  Land  League,  I  have 
no  hope  wrhatever.  The  better  the  prospects  of  the  Land  Act  with 
their  adherents  outside  the  circle  of  wirepullers,  and  with  the  Irish 
people,  the  more  bitter  will  be  their  hatred,  and  the  more  sure  they 
will  be  to  go  as  far  as  fear  of  the  people  will  allow  them  in  keeping 
up  the  agitation  which  they  cannot  afford  to  part  with  on  account 
of  their  ulterior  ends.  All  we  can  do  is  to  thin  more  and  more  the 
masses  of  their  followers,  to  fine  them  down  by  good  laws  and  good 
Governments  ;  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  the  question  of  judicious 
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releases  from  prison,  should  improving  statistics  of  crime  permit 
it,  may  become  of  early  importance. 

In  this  view  generally  I  think  Granville  concurs,  while  neither 
of  us  lean  to  precipitate  or  wholesale  measures. 

Dillon's  speech  is  eminently  encouraging ;  and  Parnell's 
utterances  not  less  instructive. 

yours  sincerely, 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

I  am  awaiting  anxiously  information  about  the  state  of  the 
crime  in  Ireland. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Rough   Copy.  Dublin      September  10,  1881. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — I  quite  grasp  your  idea,  and  will  do 
my  best  to  assist  you  in  carrying  it  out.  I  hope  by  Monday  to  be 
able  to  submit  a  final  opinion  about  the  release  of  the  Priest  for 
your  consideration.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
since  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament  I  have  been  able  to  sign  the 
order  to  discharge  30  prisoners  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  may  not 
by  degrees  advance  considerably  further  in  the  same  direction. 
Forster  will  be  in  London  on  Wednesday,  and  here  on  Saturday  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  he  could  call 

upon  you  on  his  way.  I  enclose  a  letter  from which  I  think  you 

will  like  to  see  as  it  shows  such  good  feeling  on  his  part,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  will  be  no  new  election  for  Monaghan. 
I  have  just  heard  that  Lord  Carew  is  dead.  This  will  make  a 
vacancy  among  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  and  in  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy of  Wexford.  As  to  the  Knighthood  I  have  long  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  Duke  of  Leinster  would 
take  it.  There  was  some  old  quarrel  or  misunderstanding  with 
the  late  Duke  on  the  subject,  as  long  ago  as  Lord  John  Russell's 
Government  of  1846  which  is  I  believe  the  reason  he  has  not  got  it, 
but  I  am  told  he  might  be  induced  to  accept  it  now.  If  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  make  the  attempt.  The  choice  for  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Wexford  seems  to  lie  between  Lord  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who 
married  Lord  Granard's  daughter,  heiress  to  her  Mother,  and  who 
in  right  of  his  wife  possesses  a  considerable  estate  on  which  he 
resides  ;  and  Lord  Powerscourt,  who  has  a  large  estate  but  lives 
in  Wicklow  ;  and  Lord  Portsmouth,  whose  Irish  property  is  all  in 
the  County  but  who  has  no  residence.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  we  give  the  riband  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  we  might  give 
the  Lieutenancy  to  Lord  Powerscourt. 
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From  Mr.  Forster. 

Annecy.     September  11,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  have  a  letter  this  morning  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggesting  turning  the  flank  of  the  Parnellites  by 
initiating  an  act  of  clemency.  This  letter  decides  me  to  return 
home  as  quick  as  possible,  matters  being  very  critical ;  and  I  hope 
to  get  to  London  tomorrow,  Monday  evening.  Please  write  me 
to  Irish  Office  your  view  of  matters  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.  I 
could  get  to  Dublin  on  Wednesday  but  I  had  rather  have  a  day  or 
two  in  London  and  get  to  the  Lodge  on  Friday.  I  do  not  believe 
any  amnesty  short  of  all  prisoners  (including  Davitt)  except  those 
suspected  of  murder  would  have  any  effect  on  Irish  feeling  or 
imagination  ;  but  without  doubt  if  this  could  be  done  with  fair 
prospect  of  safety  it  would  be  a  wise  step  ;  but  we  should  look 
very  foolish  if  an  amnesty  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  outrage. 
Mr.  Gladstone  asks  about  Sheehy,  is  his  health  sufficient  excuse 
for  release  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     September  13,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  you 
to  hurry  your  journey  here  or  to  cut  short  your  stay  in  London, 
unless  you  really  think  that  a  wholesale  amnesty  such  as  you 
allude  to  is  practicable.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  risk 
would  be  much  too  great.  At  all  events  you  ought  to  be  here  some 
little  time  and  satisfy  yourself  of  the  real  state  of  the  country 
before  you  decide  upon  any  thing  of  the  kind.  My  own  impression 
is  that  after  a  momentary  hesitation  the  released  prisoners  would 
all  rush  back  to  their  old  courses.  I  understand  Gladstone  only  to 
express  a  wish  that  there  might  be  some  marked  indication  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  be  conciliatory  and  to 
show  mercy.  As  he  particularly  mentions  Sheehy  I  got  Burke  to 
make  inquiries  from  Clifford  Lloyd  about  him,  and  I  communicated 
the  result  to  Gladstone  yesterday,  thinking  you  would  be  at 
Hawarden  today.  In  my  letters  to  Gladstone  I  was  at  first  anxious 
to  defer  releasing  any  important  prisoner  till  after  the  Convention  l 

1  The  Land  League  Convention  sat  for  three  days,  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  to 
discuss  the  Land  Act.  The  members  of  this  convention  did  not  denounce  the  Act,  but 
they  gave  Mr.  Parnell  the  credit  of  having  compelled  Ministers  and  Parliament  to  carry  it. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Parnell  himself  made  it  clear  that  he  was  prepared  to  watch  the 
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this  week  enabled  us  to  see  which  way  the  tide  of  opinion  was 
running.  But  I  thought  afterwards  that  if  Sheehy's  release  was 
resolved  upon  as  a  conspicuous  act  of  clemency  it  would  be  better 
that  it  should  take  place  at  once  before  the  convention  began.  Not 
that  I  think  that  either  this  or  any  thing  else  that  we  can  safely 
do  will  have  much  effect.  In  short,  though  I  grasp  Gladstone's 
idea  and  see  the  force  of  it,  I  feel  it  will  require  very  nice  manage- 
ment to  carry  it  out  without  serious  risk.  I  don't  think  we  can 
attempt  anything  theatrical ;  much  as  such  a  thing  might  suit  the 
Irish  temperament.  All  we  can  do  is  to  make  it  clear  to  all  honest 
sensible  men  that  we  do  not  wish  to  keep  any  body  longer  in 
prison  than  necessary,  and  that  if  those  we  let  out  will  only  keep 
quiet  we  are  disposed  to  let  out  more.  If  they  are  let  out  gradually 
they  will  perhaps  be  more  likely  to  settle  down  than  if  a  large 
number  are  let  out  at  once.  These  are  my  views  as  far  as  I  can 
give  them.  I  shall  not  leave  this  till  the  20th  and  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  talk  things  over,  which  I  am  glad  of  as  I  should  be  sorry 
to  leave  without  seeing  clearly  what  are  to  be  the  main  lines  of  our 
policy  during  the  winter. 

your's  very  truly 

COWPER. 

From  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Carton,  Maynooth.     September  13,  1881. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — If  anything  could  induce  me  to  accept  the 
honor  you  propose  to  do  me  it  would  be  your  most  kind  letter. 
But  you  may  not  be  aware  that  Lord  John  Russell  offered  me  the 
Order  thirty  years  ago  and  again  Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  in  1870.  Under  these  circumstances  I  must  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  decline  an  honor  which  I  have  never  wished  for  and 
which  in  my  old  age  I  should  feel  it  inconsistent  with  my  past  to 
accept. 

believe  me 

yours  very  sincerely 

LEINSTER. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Dublin.     September  14,  1881. 

You  will  have  received  my  letter  of  yesterday  [to  Mr.  Forster] 
in  which  I  stated  my  general  views  as  to  releasing  persons 

operation  of  the  Act  jealously  ;  and  he  announced  that  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  would 
be  to  provide  test  cases  by  means  of  which  the  precise  value  of  the  measure  might  be 
ascertained  before  any  general  use  was  made  of  it  by  the  tenantry.  (See  The  Life  of  the 
Et.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  by  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338.) 
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imprisoned  under  the  P.P.P.  Act.  There  is  to  be  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  from  the  different  branches  of  the  Land  League  on  the 
16th  to  consider  whether  the  Land  Act  is  to  be  accepted  or  not, 
and  if  the  spirit  shewn  at  this  Convention  is  at  all  conciliatory  it 
will  make  it  much  easier  to  be  merciful.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
wait  till  this  is  over  before  releasing  any  important  prisoners,  all  the 
more  as  Forster  will  have  returned  by  that  time.  As  to  Father 
Sheehy  there  has  never  been  any  suspicion  concerning  his  general 
health  either  of  mind  or  body  ;  but  I  will  have  careful  inquiry 
made.  The  Rev.  M.  Mooney  does  not  live  in  the  same  part  of 
the  Country,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  any  great  personal  know- 
ledge of  home.  Kilmallock,  where  Father  Sheehy  was  arrested, 
is  certainly  quieting  down  and  it  is  very  possible  that  he  might 
shortly  be  released  without  causing  the  excitement  to  break  out 
afresh,  if  he  would  sign  an  agreement  but  this  I  am  afraid  he  would 
not  do.1  I  have  asked  for  a  further  report  from  the  R.M.  of  the 
district,  but  I  should  prefer  waiting  till  after  the  Convention  and 
Forster's  return. 

On  September  20  we  left  Dublin  for  England,  going  to 
Hawarden  for  a  night  on  our  way  home,  Sir  Thomas  Steele  and 
Lord  Monck  being  sworn  in  as  Lords  Justices  during  the  Viceroy's 
absence. 

i 
To  Mr.  Forster. 

Brocket  Hall,  Welwyn.     September  23,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  hear  from  Granville  that  Dean  Higgins 
will  be  selected  for  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Kerry.  I  found 
Gladstone  in  great  spirits.  I  did  not  press  him  to  talk  about  the 
state  of  Ireland,  as  now  that  the  question  of  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  is  decided,  I  had  nothing  particular  to  induce  me  to  turn 
the  conversation  that  way  ;  and  left  it  to  him  to  do  so  or  not  as  he 
chose.  But  he  entered  into  the  subject  for  a  short  time  in  the 
evening  after  the  ladies  had  gone  to  bed.  He  appears  to  con- 
template a  possibility  of  having  to  declare  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  people  to  break  their  contracts  illegal. 
This  would  not  have  done,  as  he  originally  contemplated,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  but, 
coupled  with  it,  it  would  give  us  tremendous  power,  and  if  things 

1  Father  Sheehy  was  released  soon  after  this,  and  at  once  returned  to  making  violent 
speeches  all  over  the  country. 
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get  worse  in  the  winter  might  be  the  next  move.  And  the  act 
declaring  this  would  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  permanent 
and  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
mean  time  I  suppose  if  outrages  go  on  we  must  continue  steadily 
to  take  up  those  whom  we  suspect  of  instigating  them  ;  and  if  we 
at  the  same  time  let  out  with  the  other  hand  the  least  dangerous 
of  those  whom  we  now  have  in  custody,  we  may  do  a  great  deal 
without  materially  increasing  the  numbers.  Lady  Cowper  was 
very  sorry  to  miss  bidding  you  good-bye.  I  suppose  she  had  gone 
upstairs  to  take  off  her  things.  Don't  take  the  trouble  of  answering 
this  ;  but  if  you  have  time  to  let  me  know  how  you  think  things 
are  going  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear,  and  my  address  will  be 
Panshanger,  Hertford. 

your's  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

Powerscourt  has  refused  the  Lieutenancy  of  Wexford  as  he  is 
going  to  sell  his  property  in  that  County  ;  and  he  hopes  to  the 
Commission.  He  was  evidently  pleased  at  being  offered  it.  Bess- 
borough  has  refused  the  riband  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  ground  of 
being  an  old  man  and  liking  to  live  a  retired  life,  and  not  wishing 
for  anything  of  the  kind.  If  he  did  not  thank  me  so  warmly 
for  my  letter  I  should  think  almost  that  it  must  be  my  own  fault 
that  I  have  met  with  so  many  refusals.  It  certainly  is  an  odd 
bit  of  bad  luck.  I  have  written  to  Monck  offering  him  the 
riband  and  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald  about  the  Lieutenancy. 

C. 


From  Mr.  Burke. 

(Addressed  to  Panshanger.) 
Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Dublin  Castle.     September  28,  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  you  left 
matters  have  not  at  all  improved  ;  on  the  contrary  they  are 
steadily  getting  worse,  the  principal  evil  to  be  contended  against 
being  a  universal  system  of  boycotting  every  body  who  will  not 
join  the  Land  League  or  incurs  their  displeasure.  Outrages — 
some  of  them  serious — are  also  on  the  increase.  We  are  threatened 
with  a  series  of  County  Convention  meetings  and  altogether  the 
prospect  is  anything  but  inviting.  Forster  has  submitted  a  long 
series  of  questions  to  the  Law  Officers  as  to  our  powers  of  dealing 
with  the  present  state  of  things  under  the  ordinary  Law  of  the 
P.P.P.  Act. 
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The  Bishops  are  in  conclave.  They  will  (I  believe)  pass  some 
resolution  in  favour  of  Land  Act  and  release  of  suspects  and  against 
Boycotting.  I  look  upon  the  latter  resolution  as  important,  if  the 
Bishops  will  insist  upon  their  Clergy  abstaining  from  encouraging 
it  directly  or  indirectly  and  punish  any  curate  who  speaks  in 
favour  of  Boycotting.  If  they  merely  assume  a  '  platonic  '  in- 
difference their  resolution  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  hope 
to  get  away  next  week.  I  want  some  little  rest  badly. 

You  might  like  to  send  enclosed  on  to  Lord  Morley.  No  appeal 
has  as  yet  reached  us  against  Mr.  Flaherty's  appointment.  Lady 
Cowper's  policeman  seems  to  be  a  very  drunken  fellow  and  married 
without  leave.  I  am  afraid  nothing  can  be  done  for  him.  Will 
you  kindly  show  Talbot's  letter  to  Lady  Cowper. 

yours  very  truly 

T.  H.  BURKE. 


To  Lady  Cowper,  Torloisk,  Tobermory,  N.B. 

Brocket  Hall,  Welwyn.     October  2,  1881. 

.  .  .  Henry  is  on  crutches,  but  fortunately  able  to  get  down 
stairs  as  he  has  an  American  friend  staying  here  for  two  nights. 
Rather  an  intelligent  man,  who  began  life  as  a  preacher  at 
Boston  ;  then  moved  to  the  West  for  his  health  and  was  made 
Superintendent  or  Manager  of  an  Indian  settlement ;  and  has 
been  connected  with  other  business  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  ;  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise,  with  all  the  merits  and  faults  of  most 
Americans  that  I  have  met ;  talking  freely  and  copiously  which 
saves  one  trouble  but  might  become  monotonous  in  the  long 
run,  and  inclined  to  puff  America  in  every  second  sentence.  I 
shot  by  myself  yesterday  over  Barker's  farm  which  as  you  know 
is  almost  surrounded  by  other  people's  land,  so  the  birds  were 
very  soon  driven  off  ;  particularly  as  there  was  hardly  any  cover. 
I  got  13£  brace  only,  but  the  view  from  there  is  quite  beautiful 
both  up  and  down  the  Mimram.  You  see  the  Hoo  on  one  side  and 
can  just  catch  the  top  of  Pansh anger  above  the  trees  on  the  other. 
The  day  was  splendid,  so  altogether  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much. 
I  am  sorry  there  is  such  a  bad  account  of  Queen's  County.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  borne  out  by  the  Irish  papers  which  I  have  just  been 
reading.  Luckily  we  have  got  a  good  R.M.  in  the  shape  of  Blake. 
I  don't  know  why  I  have  written  you  such  a  long  letter,  considering 
how  soon  we  shall  meet.  I  miss  you  very  much.  .  .  . 
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To  Mr.  Forster. 

(Dated  from  my  father's  house,  where  we  went  for  a  night  to  see  him  before  he  left  for 
Spain  to  carry  the  garter  to  the  King.) 

145  Piccadilly.     October  4,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  its  en- 
closure. In  spite  of  its  bad  news  it  has  put  me  rather  into  better 
spirits,  as  I  fully  approve  of  the  course  you  hint  at.  My  own 
impression  would  be  not  to  wait  another  day  ;  but  as  you  are  on 
the  spot  you  are  the  best  judge.  I  do  not  write  to  Gladstone  to 
back  you  up  as,  not  writing  from  the  spot,  I  should  write  with 
no  authority.  The  bad  accounts,  public  and  private  which  I  see, 
had  half  inclined  me  to  return,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  having 
Monck  and  Sullivan  in  a  responsible  position  as  Justices  is  not 
better  for  the  Public  interest  than  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. If  however  things  get  worse  I  think  I  shall  have  to  go 
back  for  the  sake  of  my  own  reputation,  as  it  will  look  very 
bad  my  being  absent  at  such  a  time  without  a  reason.  I  enclose 
a  letter  which  I  have  this  moment  received  from  de  Vesci, 
which  is  important  as  I  know  Abbey  Leix  to  have  been  quiet 
and  free  from  trouble  when  I  was  there  2  months  ago.  It  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  quite  private,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  he  could  have  the  least  objection  to  your  seeing.  You 
will  see  from  it  that  when  Monck  refused  the  riband  I  offered 
it  to  him,  having  mentioned  his  name  to  Gladstone  in  my  first 
letter.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  the  riband  alone  for  the 
present. 

your's  very  truly 

COWPER. 

I  return  to  Panshanger  tomorrow. 

From  Lord  de  Vesci. 

Inchrory,  Tomintoul.     October  2,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — ...  I  have  already  telegraphed  to  you  that  I 
would  rather  decline  the  ribbon  of  St.  Patrick.  Although  I  consider 
it  a  very  great  honour  to  have  the  offer  made  to  me.  .  .  .  We  are 
leaving  this  on  Wednesday  for  Abbey  Leix  before  our  time  owing 
to  the  very  serious  news  we  have  from  there.  I  have  heard  from 
Fitzherbert  (the  agent)  and  have  also  received  a  memorial  signed 
by  about  35  of  the  magistrates  and  principal  shop-keepers  and 
farmers  stating  that  the  land  league  pestilence  has  broken  out  in 
Abbey  Leix,  and  that  boycotting  has  commenced  there  right  and 
left.  The  memorial  letter  states  that  unless  something  is  done  to 
check  it  the  greater  part  of  the  most  loyal  and  law  abiding  people 
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will  have  to  leave  the  country  ;  and  Evelyn  and  I  think  it  our  duty 
to  go  at  once,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  You  will  understand 
that  as  yet  no  direct  attack  has  been  made  on  me  (though  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  management  of  my  estate  is  to  be 
certainly  attacked  by  the  land  league).  So  far  as  my  position, 
influence,  popularity  or  rental  is  concerned  it  matters  little,  and  I 
should  not  have  called  your  serious  attention  to  the  matter  ;  but 
this  is  a  case  when  as  you  know  from  one  reason  or  another  there 
has  been  comparatively  little  trouble  hitherto.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  plans  have  been  most  carefully  prepared  and  the 
whole  plot  has  been  suddenly  sprung.  Shop-keepers  have  been 
boycotted  for  supplying  corn  and  food  for  the  police  when  engaged 
on  public  duty,  and  also  for  refusing  from  conscientious  opinions 
to  join  the  land  leaguers.  To  shop-keepers  and  farmers  whose 
margin  of  profit  and  loss  is  small  it  is  evident  a  week's  stoppage  of 
business  means  ruin.  To  us  personally  the  painful  part  is  that 
though  we  and  my  father  before  me  have  endeavoured  to  live  down 
and  keep  in  check  the  religious  differences,  I  see  that  the  resistance 
to  the  land  league  organization  must  inevitably  become  Protestant, 
and  I  know  no  more  melancholy  outlook  than  this.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  suggest  anything  as  to  what  should  be  done  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  your 
position  ;  but  I  think  it  right  that  you  should  know  what  is  the 
state  of  affairs  at  a  place  of  which  you  have  some  knowledge.  .  .  . 

I  am  yours  truly, 

DE  VESCI. 

P.S. — You  will  know  I  am  sure  how  much  pleasure  I  should 
have  had  in  taking  the  ribbon  from  your  hands  if  I  had  been  able 
to  accept  it.  Pray  understand  that  I  do  not  refuse  it  from  any 
change  in  my  political  opinion.  I  am  as  sincerely  liberal  as  ever. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  no  one  shall  know  from  me  that 
I  have  been  offered  and  declined  the  honour. 

From  Lord  de  Vesci. 

Abbey  Leix,  Ireland.     October  7,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  letter.  We 
arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  and  have  only  seen  Fitzherbert 
as  yet.  But  the  accounts  seem  deplorable.  They  have  succeeded 
in  ruining  one  shop-keeper.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  loyal  people 
have  no  settled  plan  in  their  heads  of  what  to  do  beyond  boycotting 
land  league  shops.  But  that  does  nothing  to  protect  outlying 
farmers  from  outrage.  I  am  going  to  get  together  2  or  3  of  the 
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clearest  heads  tomorrow  and  try  to  come  at  some  idea  of  what  is 
wanted.  Unluckily  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  sectarian 
business.  Fitzherbert  tells  me  he  does  not  think  a  single  R.C. 
farmer  would  dare  stand  out  against  the  league.  I  saw  Hamilton 
yesterday  at  the  Castle  as  I  wanted  to  consult  him  in  the 
matter.  He  said  it  was  all  very  gloomy.  He  wanted  me  to  see 
Forster  but  as  I  had  no  facts  to  communicate,  I  thought  it 
better  to  defer  my  visit  till  my  return  through  Dublin.  All  this 
business  at  Abbey  Leix  must  seem  but  a  damnable  iteration  of 
what  you  have  heard  from  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

yours  very  truly, 

DE  VESCI. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

(Addressed  to  Panshanger,  Hertford.) 

Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Dublin.     October  2,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  sorry  not  to  have  written  to  you 
earlier.  I  have  delayed  hoping  every  day  I  might  send  a  somewhat 
brighter  account,  but  hoping  in  vain.  Outrages  are  very  bad 
both  in  number  and  atrocity.  September's  return  shall  go  to  you 
tomorrow.  Boycotting  and  cruel  boycotting  extends,  but  having 
to  write  against  time,  I  send  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  today  to 
Gladstone.  We  shall  get  all  our  assistant  Commissioners  into 
Tuesday's  gazette,  and  I  think  the  Court  will  be  at  work  in  a 
fortnight.  This  is  our  last  hope.  I  hope  you  and  Lady  Cowper 
are  enjoying  yourselves.  Do  not  think  of  coming  back  on  account 
of  our  affairs.  Monck  is  here,  in  fact  with  me  at  this  moment  and 
very  ready  both  to  act  and  advise,  and  Sullivan  will  be  back  in  a 
day  or  two  when  I  shall  have  him  sworn  in  without  delay.  Burke 
I  am  glad  to  say  leaves  for  his  holiday  tomorrow. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Mr.  Forster  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

(Enclosed  in  preceding.) 
Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park.     October  2,  1881. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — Frederick  Cavendish  will  have  told 
you  how  anxious  and  unsatisfactory  matters  are  here.  Last 
evening  I  received  from  Law  a  detailed  answer  to  my  questions  as 
to  our  exact  powers  ;  but  unless  you  wish  it  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  worth  troubling  you  with.  It  contains  nothing  new,  with  one 
exception.  Johnson  discovered  two  days  ago  a  section  in  1862 
Act  (Cap.  100,  Sec.  39)  enabling  magistrates  to  give  hard  labour 
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for  three  months  in  case  of  '  violence  or  threat  of  violence  to  any 
person  with  intent  to  hinder  him  from  buying  or  selling  wheat  or 
other  grain,  flour,  meal,  malt,  or  potatoes  in  any  market  or  other 
place.'  This  will  be  useful  for  some  boycotting,  and  while  glad  to 
find  any  new  weapon  I  feel  somewhat  aggrieved  that  it  has  not  been 
before  discovered.  It  will  be  very  difficult  however  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  the  threat  of  violence,  which  I  suppose  must  be  physical 
violence.  With  this  exception,  we  have  only  one  fresh  card  to 
play  ;  a  more  stringent  use  of  the  Protection  Act.  Instructed  by 
experience  and  taking  into  account  the  failures  of  witnesses  and 
the  uselessness  of  juries,  I  believe  the  Police  Inspectors  and  the 
Resident  Magistrates  are  making  the  best  of  the  ordinary  law  ;  and 
especially  lose  no  chance  of  arresting  for  assaults  where  evidence  is 
possible.  But  unless  we  can  strike  down  this  boycotting  weapon, 
Parnell  will  beat  us  ;  for  men  rather  than  let  themselves  be  ruined, 
will  obey  him  and  disobey  the  law.  I  send  you  a  most  true 
description  of  this  weapon  by  a  priest,  spoken  last  Monday  at 
Maryborough  in  Parnell's  presence  (this  is  the  nearest  town  to 
Abbey  Leix).  I  read  it  to  the  three  R.  C.  Bishops,  Dublin,  Elphin, 
and  Ossory,  who  called  on  me  to  talk  on  education  ;  but  notwith- 
standing their  recent  Resolutions,  I  have  no  expectation  that  the 
Bishops  will  silence  such  priests.  How  then  can  we  strike  down 
this  weapon  ?  Solely  by  the  Protection  Act  and  by  giving  it  a 
wide  interpretation,  not  justified  at  first,  but  now  to  my  mind 
abundantly  justified.  I  think  where  we  have  reasonable  suspicion : 

(I.)  That  a  man  has  been  intimidated  in  order  to  prevent  his 
carrying  on  his  lawful  employment,  a  fortiori,  to  oblige  him  to 
refuse  to  pay  his  just  debts  or  to  join  the  Land  League. 

(2.)  That  this  intimidation  is  such  as  to  give  reasonable  alarm 
to  any  man  of  average  nerves. 

(3.)  That  this  intimidation  has  been  ordered  by  the  Land 
league  either  in  Dublin  or  in  a  country  district. 

(4.)  That  any  man  is  a  Ringleader  in  giving  such  an  order. 
Then  I  think  we  are  justified  in  arresting  such  man. 

The  only  legal  doubt  is  whether  such  intimidation  can  be  held 
to  include  ruin  to  property,  and  not  to  be  confined  to  threats  of 
personal  violence.  Law  had  doubt ;  Johnson  and  Naish  our  Law- 
Advisers  had  no  doubt.  I  expect  my  legal  advisers  will  agree,  but 
suppose  they  do,  shall  we  act  on  their  advice  ?  It  would  be  useless 
and  weak  merely  to  arrest  local  land  leaguers,  and  to  let  off  the 
Dublin  leaders,  especially  Sexton  and  Parnell.  If  we  strike 
a  blow  at  all,  it  must  be  a  sufficiently  hard  blow  to  paralyze  the 
action  of  the  league,  and  for  this  purpose  I  think  we  must  make  a 

2  M 
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simultaneous   arrest   of  the  central  leaders   and   of  those   local 
leaders  who  conduct  the  boycotting. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  though  poor  men  do  not  much  fear 
being  locked  up,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  their  families  cared 
for,  well  to  do  men  very  much  fear  being  treated  as  suspects. 
I  think  the  leaders  would  cease  to  boycott  if  they  found  out 
it  meant  imprisonment.  There  is  no  doubt  such  simultaneous 
arrests  would  be  a  very  strong  measure  ;  but  I  think  English 
opinion  would  support  it.  I  see  no  alternative  unless  we  allow  the 
Land  League  to  govern  Ireland  and  to  determine,  What  Rent  shall 
be  paid  ;  What  decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  be  obeyed  ; 
What  Farms  shall  be  taken  ;  What  grass  lands  shall  be  allowed  ; 
What  shops  shall  be  kept  open  ;  What  laws  shall  be  obeyed  &c.  &c. 
This  other  course  may  be  suggested.  Call  Parliament  together 
to  pass  a  law  to  suppress  the  Land  league,  and  declare  any  asso- 
ciation illegal  which  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  payment 
of  any  lawful  debt. 

(1.)  The  delay. 

(2.)  The  difficulty  of  passing  the  Act.  The  radicals  and 
working  men  would  resist  any  general  Act. 

(3.)  But  worse  still  to  my  mind,  its  uselessness.  No  Irish  jury 
would  convict  under  such  an  Act. 

(4.)  The  land  league  would  change  its  name,  or  meet  under  no 
name.  Meetings  to  address  their  constituents  would  suffice. 

(5.)  The  Act  would  have  to  give  power  to  prevent  all  political 
meetings,  and  even  then  the  orders  to  boycott  would  be  given  and 
obeyed  without  meetings,  and  with  little  risk  of  punishment  if 
evidence  before  Magistrates,  still  less  if  verdicts  by  juries  be 
required. 

(6.)  After  all  we  should  be  driven  to  rely  on  arrests,  on  sus- 
picion, unless  we  resorted  to  Martial  law,  in  which  I  believe  any 
attempt  at  fresh  coercion  would  end.  Meantime  we  have  to  deal 
with  men  not  names. 

There  remains  the  question,  will  the  Land  Act  beat  the  Land 
League  and  save  us  from  more  stringent  Coercion  ?  I  have  little, 
almost  no  hope,  that  it  will ;  but  as  we  have  waited  so  long  it  may 
be  well  to  try  to  wait  a  fortnight  longer,  when  the  land  courts  will 
be  at  work  and  we  shall  find  whether  men's  minds  are  absorbed  by 
the  courts  instead  of  by  efforts  to  intimidate  or  resist  intimidation. 
I  do  not  think  however  we  can  wait  beyond  a  fortnight  if  we  are  to 
act  at  all.  The  end  of  this  month  and  the  beginning  of  next,  the 
landlords  must  make  a  desperate  effort  to  get  their  rents,  and  if  we 
are  to  paralyze  the  Land  League  at  all,  we  must  do  it  before  then. 
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I  return  Middleton's  letter.  We  examined  carefully  into  the 
suspect  case  he  put  before  us,  and  did  not  consider  the  testimony 
of  his  man  sufficient  ground  for  reasonable  suspicion.  I  could 
however  give  you  any  number  of  cases  of  the  most  heartless 
cruelty  where  boycotting  means  ruin.  I  am  very  sorry  to  send 
you  so  long  and  so  disagreeably  long  a  letter. 

(signed)     W.  E.  FORSTER. 

P.S. — Long  as  this  letter  is  I  must  not  forget  two  other 
matters. 

(1.)  I  am  watching  carefully  what  Parnell  says  at  Cork  tonight. 
If  he  plainly  talks  treason  I  do  not  think  we  can  let  him  alone.  I 
expect  him  to  be  careful.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  wisely 
arrested  him  for  last  Sunday's  speech.  The  treasonable  practice 
would  have  been  Constructive,  inferred  from  the  Address  as  much 
as  from  the  speech.  Again  the  Protection  Act  was  not  passed  to 
stop  agrarian  outrages  or  secret  Fenian  plots. 

(2.)  You  will  have  read  Sheehy's  speeches  in  the  London 
Papers.  Actually  in  Freeman's  Journal  they  are  more  violent,  but 
Clifford  Lloyd  tells  me  that  spite  of  them  he  can  keep  Kilmallock 
quiet.  I  believe  him  ;  and  so  at  present  I  leave  Sheehy  alone. 

W.  E.  F. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Panshanger,  Hertford.     October  6,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  did  not  write  as  fully  as  I  might  have 
done  in  answer  to  your  letter  as  I  was  anxious  to  acknowledge  it 
by  return  of  post.  One  thing  which  I  have  for  some  days  been 
thinking  of  is  this.  From  a  distance  it  strikes  me  as  strange  that 
while  the  state  of  the  Country  is  steadily  getting  worse,  all  arrests 
under  the  P.P.P.  Act  have  ceased.  I  should  have  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  gone  on  steadily  taking  up  the 
worst  people  in  each  district  where  outrages  are  committed,  just  as 
we  did  throughout  the  summer  ;  if  it  were  only  to  show  that  we 
still  intend  to  use  the  Act.  Letting  out  could  of  course  go  on  at 
the  same  time,  and  even  more  rapidly.  Next  to  striking  at  the 
leaders,  a  systematic  removal  of  the  worst  Agents  as  they  step  in 
to  succeed  those  already  removed,  seems  to  me  the  only  plan.  Of 
course  they  must  be  reasonably  suspected  of  instigating  crime, 
but,  as  you  remark  in  your  letter,  the  time  has  come  for  inter- 
preting this  rather  liberally.  I  hope  the  post  is  safe,  but  I  must 
trust  it  as  I  have  no  other  means  of  communication. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 

2  M2 
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From  Mr.  Forster. 

(Addressed  to  Panshanger.) 

Private. 

Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Dublin  Castle.  October  8,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  have  your  letters  of  the  4th  and  6th 
inst. 

As  regards  arrests,  I  have  made  a  fresh  arrest  in  Galway,  and 
shall  probably  make  others,  but  as  to  boycotting,  until  we  decide 
to  arrest  the  Central  Leaguers  for  general  boycotting  directions, 
we  can  hardly  arrest  local  instigators,  and  as  to  violent  outrages, 
in  most  of  the  cases  we  are  hoping  to  proceed  by  ordinary  law. 
You  see  the  Cabinet  is  called  for  Wednesday,  the  public  suppose 
for  the  Transvaal,  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  have  that  impres- 
sion, but  it  is  really  called  to  consider  Ireland.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  meet  me  at  the  Irish  Office 
at  4  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  You  would  then  be  able  to 
consider  the  question  of  your  return. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  keep  the  object  of  your  visit  to  London 
on  Wednesday  unknown.  I  arrive  in  London  that  morning  and 
return  the  same  night.  I  return  de  Vesci's  letter.  He  called  but 
I  was  busy,  and  they  did  not  tell  me,  for  which  I  am  sorry. 

On  Wednesday,  October  12,  the  Viceroy  went  up  to  London  to 
see  Mr.  Forster.  The  Cabinet  met,  and  agreed  upon  the  arrest  of 
Parnell,  Dillon  (for  the  second  time),  Sexton,  O'Kelly,  and  the 
chief  officials  of  the  League.  Mr.  Forster  returned  to  Dublin  that 
night  and  signed  the  order  for  Parnell's  arrest  on  his  way  through 
Dublin,  and  before  he  had  finished  breakfast  Parnell  was  in 
Kilmainham.  The  Viceroy  was  anxious  to  go  over  to  Ireland  with 
Mr.  Forster,  but  it  was  considered  impossible  for  him  to  do  so, 
as  not  being  expected,  it  would  have  given  an  alarm,  and  it  was 
important  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  kept  absolutely  secret 
up  to  the  last  moment. 

The  other  Land  League  leaders  were  all  arrested  directly 
afterwards. 

We  returned  to  Dublin  on  the  19th. 
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From  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Althorp.     October  19,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  had  a  sort  of  Communication  from  the 
Cabinet  and  especially  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  communicate  with 
you  on  certain  points  which  were  discussed  last  week.  I  at  first 
thought  that  I  might  possibly  have  seen  you  ;  then  I  was  uncertain 
as  to  your  movements,  and  finally  as  my  instructions  were  rather 
to  see  than  to  write  to  you,  I  had  to  find  cut  Mr.  Gladstone's  further 
wishes,  and  indeed  ascertain  whether  the  Commission  had  not  been 
executed  by  himself  or  Forster.  Hence  the  delay — but  now  Mr.  G. 
tells  me  I  had  better  write.  The  point  referred  to  a  passage  in  one 
of  his  Leeds  speeches,  where  he  lamented  the  dependence  of  the 
Irish  on  the  Executive,  and  the  want  of  outward  or  active  effort 
on  the  part  of  loyal  and  law-abiding  Irishmen  themselves  to  meet 
and  oppose  the  blustering  and  noisy  action  of  Land  leaguers  and 
other  disturbers  of  order.  '  There  is  nothing  between  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Country  and  the  Revolutionary  forces,  there  is  no 
apparent  support  of  the  Executive.'  Mr.  Gladstone  used  some 
such  expression  as  that  and  said  that  the  Executive  could  not 
battle  and  successfully  overcome  a  people,  and  if  it  was  not  a 
people  we  were  now  fighting  those  who  were  in  our  support  ought 
to  be  used  and  at  all  events  produced  as  Evidence  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  minority  on  our  side.  I  give  you  his  view  in  an 
imperfect  form,  but  I  think  I  have  represented  the  substance  of 
his  difficulty.  He  wants  to  try  and  meet  this  in  some  way ;  he 
says  in  Great  Britain,  Special  Constables  would  be  called  out  and 
various  demonstrations  made  by  law-abiding  men.  He  does  not 
lay  down  any  precise  method,  but  wants  the  question  con- 
sidered. Now,  I  admit,  that  what  Mr.  G.  laments  is  but  too  true, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  he  feels  sufficiently  the  difficulties  which 
exist  in  Ireland  and  prevent  a  healthier  state  of  society.  At  the 
same  time  if  rallying  points  for  the  loyal  could  be  created,  and 
even  if  in  a  few  well  selected  places  a  knot  of  men  found  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  violent  action  of  Land  leaguers  and 
others,  an  excellent  measure  would  have  been  taken  towards  the 
creation  of  a  wholesome  independence  of  feeling  in  Ireland. 

October  20,  1881. 

Before  I  come  to  anything  like  a  suggestion  of  a  practical 
kind,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  two  points. 
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1st.  What  material  is  there  for  a  movement  in  support  of  law 
and  order  ? 

2nd.  What  kind  of  movement  is  it  which  is  possible  ? 

In  the  first  place  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  landed 
proprietors  and  I  should  say  all  the  large  merchants  are  strongly 
against  the  Parnellites.  There  must  be  also  a  largeish  body  of 
shopkeepers  and  even  workmen  who  support  the  same  view  but 
who  have  not  yet  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  Is  there  not  also  a 
large  class  of  tenants  who  know  the  folly  of  the  views  of  the  extreme 
Party,  and  who  would  gladly  follow  their  cultivation  of  land  in 
peace  and  quiet  ?  The  rabble  in  towns,  the  younger  sons  of 
farmers  in  the  country  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  of  disorder. 
Their  real  strength  it  is  not  easy  to  test  for  we  never  see  those  who 
oppose  them  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the 
bulk  of  the  Tenantry  are  in  favour  of  Plunder  and  Revolution 
which  is  the  only  end  to  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Land  Leaguers 
would  eventually  lead  Ireland.  Even  if  the  Land  Leaguers  have 
a  majority  of  the  people  who  sympathize  actively  with  them, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Minority  are  larger  than  people 
think,  and  that  therefore  there  is  some  material  for  a  counter- 
movement  if  it  could  be  used. 

As  to  the  2nd.  point  I  can  only  conceive  two  modes  of  action  : 
one  by  moral  support  by  the  public  expression  of  opinion  at 
meetings  or  in  writing.  The  other  by  physical  support  in  the 
shape  of  some  organisation  such  as  special  constables.  Now  as 
I  have  before  said,  there  would  be  immense  difficulty  in  adopting 
either  of  these  modes  of  action.  In  some  places  meetings  would  be 
wholly  out  of  the  question  and  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  but 
I  suppose  that  in  other  places  in  the  North  and  in  large  Cities 
meetings  to  support  the  Gov  :  might  be  held,  and  would  as  far 
as  they  went  prove  that  there  is  a  party  in  support  of  Law  and 
order.  I  see  that  Abercorn  has  called  a  meeting  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  heard  rumours  that  Lord  Meath  and  Lord  Courtown 
had  similar  intentions  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  As  to  physical 
support  I  think  it  very  difficult,  but  still  I  could  imagine  a  deter- 
mined man  with  influence  in  his  neighbourhood  getting  together 
men  whom  he  can  trust,  and  showing  the  people  that  armed  parties 
could  be  met  by  armed  parties,  and  that  people  would  protect  each 
other.  Can  no  Landlord  find  20  young  fellows  among  his  neigh- 
bours whom  he  could  trust  ?  A  knot  of  determined  men  in  a 
locality  would  be  a  rallying  point,  and  if  it  once  could  be  found 
would  I  should  expect  increase  in  strength.  Is  it  moreover 
impossible  to  get  a  good  number  of  men  in  towns  to  act  together 
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and  help  the  police  ?  I  know  all  the  difficulties.  We  shall  be 
told  that  these  men  would  want  protection,  if  not  for  themselves 
for  their  families  and  for  their  property  ;  but  if  the  men  in  any 
large  number  could  be  found  these  dangers  might  be  overcome. 
Then  there  is  a  formidable  difficulty,  viz  :  that  in  England  and 
Scotland  special  constables  have  only  to  face  unarmed  mobs 
whereas  in  Ireland  mobs  are  armed.  If  you  could  trust  your 
S.C.s  this  also  might  be  met  by  arming  them.  The  serious  objec- 
tions which  I  feel  are  that  if  you  began  this  you  might  move  the 
Orange  feeling,  and  would  either  bring  on  a  Religious  war,  or 
would  affront  the  Orangemen  if  you  refused  their  help  which 
probably  would  be  promptly  given.  The  active  support  of 
Orangemen  and  Protestants  is  the  ultimate  resource  of  English 
rule  in  Ireland,  but  ought  to  be  kept  until  every  other  card  has  been 
played.  Lastly  to  organize  a  force  would  take  time  and  should 
be  done  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war  rather  than  in  the  midst 
of  excitement  and  quasi  war.  I  have  now  gone  over  the  arguments 
which  occur  to  me.  Do  not  think  that  I  underrate  the  difficulties  ; 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  not  insurmountable.  In  a  time  much 
less  difficult  than  the  present  I  thought  over  the  same  thing,  and 
tried  my  hand  to  develop  something  like  voluntary  support  of  L. 
and  Order.  I  certainly  failed  in  getting  a  Public  demonstration 
of  the  sort  we  now  want.  Such  efforts  however  may  succeed  in 
giving  a  little  courage  and  confidence,  and  you  would  no  doubt 
gain  this  result  if  you  consulted  various  people  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  This  then  is  the  practical  result  of  what  I  was  commissioned 
to  write  to  you  ;  to  ask  you  to  see  what  could  be  done,  to  consult 
leading  men  in  towns  and  Counties  (whether  Magistrates  or  others) 
and  discuss  whether  you  could  start  some  voluntary  movement 
to  support  law  and  order  and  the  Executive.  It  is  very  probable 
that  you  have  thought  over  all  this,  and  have  done  something 
already,  if  so  the  result  of  your  action  or  consultations  will  be  very 
useful  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  G.  and  the  Cabinet.  I  think 
that  the  Emergency  Committee  has  been  a  little  forgotten  by  those 
who  attack  the  supineness  of  the  Irish,  but  they  have  not  taken 
part  in  keeping  order.  I  mention  this  out  of  justice  to  the  Irish  L.L. 

(signed)     SPENCER. 

P.S. — I  hope  that  everything  looks  well.  I  never  expected  a 
rising  as  some  did.  The  rioting  in  Dublin  and  Limerick  was  to  be 
looked  for.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  suggestion  such  as 
Special  Constables  is  quite  unorthodox  in  Ireland.  Such  a  plan 
has  never  been  tried,  but  there  is  strength  often  in  a  new  idea. 
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To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     October  22,  1881. 

My  dear  Spencer, — The  subject  on  which  you  write  to  me  is 
one  that  has  occupied  my  thoughts  ever  since  Gladstone's  speech. 
What  he  said  was  perfectly  true  though  he  has  made  the  landlords 
very  angry.  Till  the  formation  of  the  Property  Defence  Associa- 
tion, which  really  owed  its  success  entirely  to  an  energetic  Solicitor, 
they  did  nothing  to  help  themselves,  and  their  allusion  to  that 
miserable  deputation  to  us  when  they  were,  or  rather  pretended 
to  be,  too  much  afraid  of  their  lives  even  to  have  a  reporter  present 
does  not  help  them.  They  distinctly  admit  that  they  came  to  us, 
not  to  offer  advice  or  help,  but  to  demand  protection  ;  and  their 
chief  complaint  is  that  we  asked  them  what  they  recommended, 
as  if  a  Deputation  could  wish  for  anything  better  than  to  be  asked 
this  !  A  more  reasonable  excuse  is  that  if  they  had  acted  before 
the  land  bill  was  passed  they  would  have  subjected  themselves  to 
the  imputation  that  they  were  trying  to  get  up  an  agitation  for 
merely  selfish  purposes  ;  whereas  any  movement  they  make  now 
is  not  open  to  this  interpretation,  but  can  only  be  considered  as 
being  made  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  So  much  for  the  land- 
lords. The  shopkeepers  are  I  suppose  naturally  a  timid  race  ;  at 
all  events  they  have  been  utterly  intimidated  here  on  the  present 
occasion.  Now  however  that  so  much  has  been  done  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Land  League  let  us  hope  that  they  will  have  the 
courage  to  come  forward.  Let  us  hope  also  that  the  Landlords 
will  set  a  good  example.  As  to  physical  support  such  as  the  enrol- 
ment of  special  Constables,  there  are  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  way  ;  and  I  think  that,  even  if  the  time  may  eventually 
arise  for  such  measures,  it  has  not  arrived  yet.  The  real  danger  is 
the  rousing  of  Sectarian  feeling  ;  that  we  must  either  use  the 
Orangemen  who  are  only  too  ready  to  come  forward,  or  affront 
them.  This  you  have  put  so  clearly  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 
There  is  also  the  fear  that  in  too  many  parts  of  the  Country  the 
attempt  would  only  show  too  plainly  how  few  the  friends  of  order 
actually  are  ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  mustering  would  be  an 
incentive  to  the  others  to  attack  them.  At  present  there  is  very 
little  fear  of  any  more  riots,  and  every  day  that  passes  without 
them  diminishes  the  danger.  The  time  certainly  might  come  for 
inviting  people  to  arm  their  retainers  ;  but  I  should  prefer  as  long 
as  possible  protecting  them  by  the  police,  as  being  less  likely  to 
leave  seeds  of  future  ill-will  than  if  the  blood  of  one  class  was  shed 
by  the  other.  I  am  more  inclined  to  encourage  moral  support  by 
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meetings.  De  Vesci  has  had  a  most  successful  meeting  at  Abbey 
Leix  ;  but  there  happens  to  be  a  strong  nucleus  of  Protestants 
there  to  form  a  backbone  for  the  counter  movement,  while  his 
personal  influence  will  I  hope  prevent  it  from  becoming  purely 
sectarian.  Few  other  places  out  of  Ulster  have  the  same  advan- 
tages, but  I  hope  the  example  will  be  followed.  Meetings  even  in 
Ulster,  and  certainly  in  Donegal,  like  Abercorn's,  will  have  a  good 
effect.  An  important  question  for  me  is :  What  can  I  do 
personally  to  promote  this  movement  ?  This  is  a  matter  which 
will  require  rather  delicate  handling.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  is  very  unpopular  with  all  the  landlords  ;  and  by 
many  of  them  we  are  regarded  with  utter  detestation,  and  any 
exhortation  or  interference  on  my  part  would  not  only  subject 
me  to  a  rebuff  which  I  should  not  mind,  but  might  also  actually 
injure  the  cause.  I  will  however  make  inquiries  in  every  direction 
that  I  can  and  will  consult  everybody  that  I  can  think  of  ;  and 
will  let  you  know  the  result.  I  will  freely  express  my  hopes  in 
private  that  law-abiding  persons  will  come  forward  ;  and,  if  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  public  I  will  avail  myself  of  it. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     October  31,  1881. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  let  Seebohm  look  at  the  Colchester 
Cartulary  at  Wrest.  We  are  actually  becoming  quite  hum-drum 
again  here.  Of  course  the  real  test  of  the  state  of  the  Country 
will  come  when  we  see  how  the  November  rents  are  paid. 

If  they  are  not  paid  we  are  in  no  better  position  than  we  were ; 
but  judging  from  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have  at  present  been 
asked  for,  the  prospects  are  rather  encouraging.  It  is  curious 
how  everybody  has  taken  it  for  granted  in  England  that  the  whole 
thing  is  at  an  end.  Willie  came  back  this  morning  with  a  dreary 
account  of  Spain.  Country  and  people  equally  hideous.  Pictures, 
except  the  Velasquez  portraits  utterly  uninteresting ;  and  they 
all  rushed  into  the  Louvre  at  Paris  and  exulted  in  being  among 
Italian  pictures  once  more.  I  don't  know  why  one  should  have  a 
feeling  that  Spain  must  be  interesting,  except  from  its  being  so 
unknown.  I  hope  you  will  come  over  before  long. 

From  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby. 

Balmoral.     November  15,  1881. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  gave  your  letter  to  the  Queen.  I  am 
glad  you  wrote  as  Her  Majesty  had  been  making  enquiries  why 
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the  K.P.  was  announced  before  she  had  approved  of  it.1  The 
Queen  desires  me  to  say  she  understands  this  was  a  mistake,  and 
she  hopes  you  will  help  her  in  her  endeavours  to  prevent  every- 
thing being  published  the  moment  it  is  thought  of. 

yours  very  truly 

HENRY  F.  PONSONBY. 


Late  in  November  we  paid  a  visit  to  Belfast.  We  had  long 
wished  to  go  off  and  see  something  of  Ireland,  and  as  it  was  not 
considered  either  wise  or  politic  to  risk  a  bad  reception  in  the 
south  or  west,  we  decided  to  make  an  attempt  in  the  north.  And 
certainly  it  was  a  complete  success.  We  arrived  at  Belfast  on  the 
23rd,  and  had  a  most  splendid  reception.  The  town  was  decorated 
and  enthusiastic  crowds  met  us  and  gave  us  an  unmistakably 
loyal  and  hearty  welcome.  Troops  turned  out  and  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  were  awaiting  us,  besides  all  the  principal  notorieties 
of  the  north.  We  drove  to  the  town  hall,  where  of  course  an 
address  was  presented. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Clandeboye,  Lord  Dufferin's  country 
seat,  where  we  were  entertained  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  McClure. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  Belfast  by  special  train  for  a 
long  day  of  many  functions.  We  were  again  received  by  crowds 
of  excited  cheering  people,  troops,  &c.  As  the  Papers  truly  said, 
'  A  manifestation  of  the  loyalty  of  the  "  Black  North."  We  paid 
visits  to  an  enormous  number  of  institutions,  including  Queen's 
College,  General  Assembly  College  (where  two  addresses  were 
presented),  the  Botanic  Gardens  (two  addresses),  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  the  Ulster  Bank,  the  Royal  Hospital  and 
Nurses'  Home,  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society  Home,  and  several 
others.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  big  banquet  in  the  town  hall. 

His  Excellency  knighted  the  Mayor  before  the  dinner,  and 
I  remember  that  when  he  said  a  few  minutes  afterwards  '  Will 
your  Excellency  take  Mrs.  Cowan  in  to  dinner  ? '  His  Excellency 

1  Lord  O'Hagan  had  been  offered  and  had  accepted  it. 
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answered  '  No,  I  will  not,'  adding,  as  the  poor  Mayor  looked 
at  him  with  a  face  of  astonishment,  '  I  will  take  Lady  Cowan  in 
to  dinner.' 

After  the  usual  toasts  the  Mayor,  now  Sir  Edward  Cowan, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  flattering  terms. 

His  Excellency  made  a  long  speech  in  reply,  which  was  well 
received. 

We  returned  to  Clandeboye  that  night,  and  resumed  our  visits 
to  various  institutions  in  Belfast  the  next  day  amid  renewed 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  We  commenced  by  a 
tour  of  inspection  to  the  seats  of  industry.  The  Royal  Ulster  Works 
(the  manufactory  of  stationery  for  the  world) ;  Messrs.  Richardson 
and  Sons,  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Broadway  Damask  Co., 
Belfast  Model  School,  &c.,  and  the  day  ended  by  a  ball  given  by  the 
Mayor  in  the  County  Antrim  Court-house  ;  we  spent  the  night  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel.  The  next  day,  Friday,  we  went  to  the  Harbour 
Office  and  on  to  the  shipbuilding  works  of  Messrs.  Harland  and 
Wolff.  After  an  inspection  of  the  harbour  works,  we  went  on 
board  the  '  Earl  of  Ulster,'  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Fleetwood  line  of 
steamers,  and  proceeded  down  the  Lough.  Here  His  Excellency 
received  a  tremendous  ovation  from  over  3000  artisans.  He 
looked  quite  splendid  standing  bare-headed  alone  on  the  bridge, 
and  cheer  after  cheer  rose  from  each  bank,  which  was  thronged 
with  the  workmen  of  the  two  huge  establishments  of  Harland  and 
Co.  and  Clark,  Workman  and  Co.  The  boys  of  the  training  ship 
'Gibraltar,'  who  had  taken  to  the  rigging,  also  joined  in  heartily. 
It  was  a  most  lovely  day  and  the  sight  was  one  we  never  could 
forget.  I  remember  being  told  that  when  Messrs.  Harland 
wanted  more  space  to  build  upon,  they  just  took  in  a  bit  of 
the  sea  ! 

After  the  trip  we  were  entertained  to  luncheon  in  the  Harbour 
Office.  The  loyalty  of  the  students  of  Queen's  College  was  shown 
by  a  torchlight  procession,  which  took  place  on  Friday  night  after 
the  ball ;  it  was  quite  spontaneous  and  very  effective.  We  saw 
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it  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  and  the  students  gave  us  a  fine 
reception. 

On  Saturday,  26th,  we  left  Belfast  and  went  to  Dungannon, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  for  Sunday.  There  were  of 
course  several  addresses,  and  they  made  our  stay  very  pleasant. 
On  Monday  we  went  on  to  Glasslough  on  a  visit  to  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Leslie  for  a  night,  and  then  returned  to  Dublin. 


To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Dungannon.     November  27,  1881. 

...  I  have  behaved  very  ill  about  writing.  The  last  week 
has  been  so  busy  that  it  was  impossible.  I  feel  very  much  as  if  I 
had  been  canvassing.  You  will  have  seen  my  most  important 
speeches  in  the  London  papers  and  Katie,  I  believe,  sent  you  a 
Northern  Whig.  It  all  did  very  well.  I  was  very  civilly  re- 
ceived, and  do  not  seem  to  have  fallen  into  any  pitfalls.  Ireland 
will  have,  I  think,  improved  my  speaking  if  it  does  nothing  else  for 
me.  Now  that  it  is  all  over  I  am  beginning  to  feel  the  usual 
re-action.  There  is  rather  a  dull  party  here  but  they  are  anxious 
to  do  their  best.  We  have  just  come  from  Church  in  the  town. 
A  large  crowd  in  the  streets  but  no  notice  taken  of  us  either 
favourable  or  the  contrary.  I  suspect  the  Belfast  enthusiasm  was 
very  much  got  up  by  the  Conservatives,  who  thought  they  ought 
to  show  loyalty  ;  and  by  the  Mayor,  who  is  one  of  the  few  real 
friends  to  the  Government  in  the  whole  country,  who  is  personally 
very  popular,  and  who  did  his  very  best.  There  was  very  little 
real  cordiality  ;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  be  once  more  in  the  middle 
of  a  good  sterling  dependable  Saxon  population.  I  write  to 
Ashridge  as  being  the  most  likely  place  to  catch  you.  We  go 
to  John  Leslie's  tomorrow,  and  '  home  '  !  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 


To  Mr.  Forster. 

Dungannon.     November  27,  1881. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  write  a  line  to  say  that  my  Belfast 
Expedition  has  gone  off  very  well.  I  have  little  to  add  to  what 
you  will  see  in  the  Papers.  The  Mayor  certainly  exerted  himself 
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in  the  most  energetic  and  kindest  manner  to  make  things  go  off 
well ;  and  to  this  and  to  his  personal  popularity,  and  to  the  desire 
of  the  Conservative  leaders  that  there  should  be  a  display  of 
loyalty  and  who  had  evidently  passed  the  word  to  this  effect, 
the  success  was  due.  It  required  rather  delicate  steering  as  to 
politics  ;  and  it  would  not  have  done  to  have  said  a  word  more 
about  them  than  I  did. 
I  return  on  Wednesday. 

your's  very  truly 

COWPER. 


From  Mr.  Forster. 

Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Dublin.     November  27,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  send  you  an  impudent  letter  from  Lord 
Longford  with  my  reply.  Please  return  it.  I  must  send  you  my 
most  hearty  congratulations  on  the  success  of  your  Northern  trip 
both  as  regards  the  Country  and  yourself,  personally.  Recon  the 
legal  Sub  Com. tee  of  the  Limerick  Court  has  been  lunching 
with  me.  He  has  convinced  me  that  his  Com.tee  are  acting 
judicially  and  doing  good.  Matters  are  very  bad  but  I  see 
signs  of  improvement. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 


From  Lord  Spencer. 

Privy  Council  Office.     November  29,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Will  you  read  the  enclosed  ?  You  know  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  Morrogh,  indeed  I  wrote  to  Forster  the 
other  day  to  suggest  whether  he  might  not  do  as  an  Assis.  Comm.r 
if  on  inquiry  his  business  qualities  were  as  good  as  his  other.  I 
believe  Murphy  to  be  a  good  man.  I  am  sure  you  will  have  enjoyed 
the  change  and  the  good  reception  at  Belfast ;  before  our  last  Gov  : 
a  Lord  Lt.  in  hot  times  would  not  have  been  well  received  in  the 
Orange  Capital,  at  least  my  impression  is  that. 

The  Queen  today  referred  to  your  letter  and  said  that  '  Lord 
Cowper  oddly  enough  writes  that  he  was  only  telling  me  what  I  knew 
before  but  I  never  hear.  I  only  got  a  short  note  from  Mr.  Forster 
the  other  day.'  You  of  course  meant  that  she  knew  from  the 
papers,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  count  in  Royal  circles.  She 
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spoke  of  the  abuse  Forster  had  been  subjected  to  very  kindly,  and 
was  afraid  he  was  suffering  in  health.  '  His  hand-writing  showed 
this.'  I  said  I  thought  Forster  was  a  very  strong  man,  but  she 
persisted  that  he  was  very  delicate.  He  would  like  to  have  heard 
how  kindly  she  spoke  of  him  and  his  work.  Tell  him  this 
please.  I  wish  things  looked  better.  I  thought  that  both 
Hartington  and  Harcourt  spoke  well  on  the  Irish  question.  I 
liked  all  Hartington  said  re  Commissions  and  Composition. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 


From  Sir  Henry  Ponsoriby. 

Windsor  Castle.     December  2,  1881. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  about  your  visit  to  Belfast  which  Her  Majesty 
was  much  pleased  to  learn  went  off  so  well.  The  Queen  hopes 
that  the  long  list  of  outrages  reported  in  the  newspapers  as 
occurring  in  Ireland  is  not  correct.  Her  Majesty  desires  me  to 
add  that  she  has  not  heard  much  of  the  state  of  the  Country 
lately. 

yours  very  truly 

HENRY  F.  PONSONBY. 


From  Lord  Spencer. 
Confidential. 

Longleat,  Warminster.     December  7,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  am  going  to  do  what  may  be  a  very  foolish 
thing ;  but  I  think  not.  I  am  going  over  to  see  about  the 
Cliveden  Tenants  who  have  struck  payment  and  we  have  to  close 
with  them.  Can  I  pay  you  a  visit  ?  I  propose  to  arrive  Sunday 
morning  and  possibly  you  would  send  some  trap  to  meet  me. 

If  you  cannot  receive  me,  I  shall  go  to  the  Chief  Secretary's  in 
which  case  please  tell  him.  If  you  telegraph  please  telegraph  to 
my  private  Secretary,  J.  R.  Dasent.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  I  am  going  over ;  ofcourse  it  will  appear  when  I  arrive  but  I 
don't  want  the  Tenants  at  G—  -  to  have  any  suspicion  of  my 
intention. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 

P.S. — I  go  back  to  London  Friday. 
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Defence  of  Property  in  Ireland. 

(Prominence  was  given  to  the  following  letter  in  The  Times.) 

December  18. 

Sir, — The  landlords  of  Ireland  have  announced  a  meeting  in 
Dublin  to  express  their  indignation  against  the  Government.  I 
am  not  an  Irish  Landlord,  but  if  I  were,  I  would  use  my  best 
endeavours  to  get  a  meeting  together  for  quite  a  different  purpose — 
a  combination  of  landlords  in  each  County  to  collect  rents,  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  to  serve  writs  of  eviction  simultaneously  all 
over  the  country.  If  it  should  be  possible  to  employ  an  agency 
from  the  Property  Defence  Asso  :  for  this  purpose,  it  would  make 
the  mutual  understanding  between  the  Landlords  stronger,  and  an 
application  to  Gov  :  for  protection  for  these  operations  in  one 
county  at  a  time  would  be  probably  granted. 

The  difficulty  of  employing  strangers  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
writs  consists  in  the  necessity  of  sending  someone  who  knows  the 
country,  the  cottages  and  the  inmates,  but  it  would  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  danger  to  the  bailiff's  life  if  it  were  known 
that  he  merely  pointed  out  the  localities  instead  of  as  at  present 
serving  the  writs  personally.  Combination  appears  to  me  the 
necessity  of  the  hour  ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  little  energy 
on  abuse  of  a  Gov  :  who  cannot  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves,  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  those  landlords  who  are 
acting  or  are  willing  to  do  so,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
large  majority  who  are  standing  by  waiting  to  see  what  happens. 
'  L'union  fait  la  force.' 1 


To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     December  13,  1881. 

...  I  have  not  written  for  a  long  time  ;  and  as  it  is  a  little 
uncertain  where  you  are,  I  send  this  to  Brocket  to  be  forwarded. 
The  Kenmares  to  whom  we  were  engaged  have  put  us  off.  One 
don't  like  to  croak  but  the  accounts  are  as  bad  as  possible  and  I 
don't  think  the  papers  a  bit  exaggerate.  I  am  afraid  these  Ass. 
Commissioners  as  they  rightly  write  themselves,  have  gone  in 
too  much  for  the  tenants.  One  feels  now  that  it  must  have  been  a 
bad  selection.  It  certainly  was  very  wrong  to  put  no  Tories  on  the 
list.  I  left  the  selection  entirely  to  Forster.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong 
in  doing  so,  but  having  done  so,  I  think  it  best  to  let  it  be  known. 

1  Sent  to  The  Times  by  Lady  Cowper. 
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Very  few  rents  are  being  paid,  and  the  Landlords  are  very  back- 
ward in  taking  proceedings.  In  some  counties  they  are  thoroughly 
cowed.  If  I  wait  for  a  quiet  time  before  resigning  I  shall  have 
to  wait  a  long  time.  I  had  an  unexpected  visit  from  Spencer  who 
came  on  Sunday  for  one  night  on  his  way  to  Kilkenny  to  try  and 
get  some  rents  from  the  Cliveden  Property  of  which  he  is  a  Trustee. 
He  is  to  see  the  tenants  and  make  them  a  speech.  I  was  much 
amused  by  Ivo  saying  quietly  to  him  '  Don't  make  it  too  long '  not 
in  malice  but  quite  simply.  I  spoke  to  Spencer  about  disliking  my 
position  here,  and  thinking  seriously  of  giving  up  when  I  had  a 
chance,  and  I  told  him  he  might  partially  let  it  out  if  he  saw  an 
opportunity,  to  some  of  his  colleagues.  He  rather  urged  me  to 
prepare  Gladstone,  but  I  shall  let  it  alone  for  the  present.  He  told 
me  that  in  1873  he  got  tired  of  being  here,  not  knowing  ofcourse 
how  soon  it  would  end,  and  wrote  as  he  thought  to  '  prepare  ' 
Gladstone  ;  and  was  rather  hurt  at  Gladstone's  at  once  taking  it 
as  a  resignation  and  accepting  it  with  a  few  short  expressions  of 
regret.  Hartington  stepped  in  and  said  that  if  Spencer  went  he 
would  go  too,  which  stopped  it.  If  he  had  gone,  /  was  to  have 
been  asked  to  succeed  him.  It  would  have  been  rather  nice  to 
have  had  it  for  just  one  year  and  then  to  have  got  out  of  it 
easily  and  naturally. 


From  Lord  Spencer. 
Confidential. 

Althorp.     December  21,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  told  Mr.  Gladstone  what  you  said  you 
wished  him  to  know  ;  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind  that  at 
some  time,  when  you  could  do  so  without  being  considered  to  give 
way  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  you  would  resign  your  present  Post. 

I  told  him  on  my  own  account  how  generously  you  spoke  of  your 
position  in  regard  to  Forster,  and  of  your  anxiety  to  support  him 
and  back  him  up,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  relative  position  of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary.  He 
expressed  himself  in  warm  terms  as  to  your  unselfish  conduct,  and 
said  it  only  confirmed  the  high  estimation  and  regard  which  he  had 
for  your  character.  He  said  that  he  supposed  he  should  after  my 
intimation  to  him  hear  from  you  :  and  I  think  that  in  view  of 
possible  changes  in  the  Government  he  will  like  to  hear  of  your 
wishes  whenever  you  have  made  up  your  mind  even  as  to  a 
somewhat  comparatively  distant  retirement. 

As  an  old  friend  I  must  repeat  how  much  I  admire  the  way  in 
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which  you  look  at  the  position  ;  you  feel  a  strain  between  yourself 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  and  yet  with  complete  unselfishness  and 
generosity  you  stifle  any  soreness,  and  cordially  support  and  work 
with  Forster.  Few  people  would  do  this.  I  am  sure  that  I  could 
not  myself. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  better.  Let  me  hear  from  some 
one  how  you  are. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Private. 

Dublin.     December  28,  1881. 

Dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — Spencer  wrote  to  me  last  week  to  say 
that  he  had  repeated  to  you  the  sum  of  a  conversation  which 
I  had  with  him  when  he  was  in  Ireland.  After  this  you  will 
naturally  expect  to  hear  from  me.  I  have  from  the  first  found  the 
Position  of  Lord  Lieutenant  a  false  one  ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  it 
can  possibly  be  otherwise.  He  is  nominally  the  Head  of  the 
Executive  and  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Country, 
while  all  the  real  Power  lies  and  must  lie  with  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  is  in  the  Cabinet  and  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  in 
constant  correspondence  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  other 
colleagues.  This  is  more  than  usually  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  when  the  Chief  Secretary  is  a  man  of  long  public  Service 
and  high  Parliamentary  standing  ;  but  it  must  always  be  so.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  knew  this  when  I  accepted  the  Lieutenancy 
but  I  did  not  quite  foresee  how  disagreeable  I  should  find  it,  and  I 
have  for  some  tune  asked  myself  whether  my  having  accepted  it 
ought  really  to  oblige  me  to  remain  till  there  may  be  a  change  of 
Government ;  and  if  I  do  not  make  up  my  mind  to  remain  till 
then,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  successor  to  take  my  place  will 
yearly  become  greater  instead  of  less. 

I  have  often  thought  whether  I  could  make  more  out  of  my 
office  than  I  have.  I  go  into  the  Castle  nearly  every  day.  I  am 
informed — and  give  an  opinion  on  everything  that  goes  on.  I 
assist  at  interviews  with  Resident  Magistrates  and  Sub-Inspectors, 
and  I  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information.  But  I  feel 
all  the  time  that  everything  would  go  on  just  as  well  if  I  was  not 
here.  In  quieter  times  I  might  perhaps  do  some  little  good  by 
making  progresses  through  the  country.  Everybody  however 
tells  me,  and  I  myself  feel,  that  I  have  been  to  the  only  place, 
Belfast,  where  I  am  likely  to  have  a  good  reception,  and  that  my 

2    H 
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having  a  bad  reception  would  only  do  the  Gov  :  harm.     I  am  still 
however  in  hopes  of  doing  something  further  in  this  way. 

My  personal  dislike  of  my  position  is  increased  by  the  ceremonies 
of  a  Court,  particularly  of  what  I  must  call  a  mock  court,  being 
singularly  repulsive  to  my  nature,  and  by  the  daily  increasing  gene 
which  I  feel  in  not  being  able  to  take  up  my  hat  and  stroll  about 
alone  and  unobserved  as  in  England.  It  seems  foolish  to  mind  so 
small  an  annoyance,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  has 
gradually  become  a  very  serious  discomfort. 

I  wish  before  closing  my  letter  to  say  most  emphatically  that 
no  part  of  the  unpleasantness  of  my  position  arises  either  from 
Forster's  conduct  or  from  my  feelings  towards  him.  On  the 
contrary  I  think  that  with  almost  any  one  else  I  should  have 
found  it  intolerable  long  ago. 

I  need  not  add  that  I  have  approved  throughout  of  the  policy 
of  the  Gov.  ;  for  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  write  at  once 
to  you  on  any  point  of  which  I  disapproved.  I  need  only  say 
further  that,  as  to  the  time  of  retiring,  I  must  of  course  in  the 
first  place  consult  the  Public  good  and  your  personal  convenience ; 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  I  ought  also  to  be  a  little  careful 
of  my  own  reputation,  and  not  give  the  impression  of  deserting 
in  the  middle  of  a  battle,  or  of  having  been  asked  to  retire  from 
incompetence.  I  am  however  quite  willing  to  leave  the  question 
of  time  in  your  hands. 

COWPER. 


I  do  not  as  a  rule  care  to  remark  upon  the  letters  written  by 
Francis,  but  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  at  the  time  I  did  not 
like  his  putting  his  wish  to  retire  upon  private,  and  moreover  such 
apparently  trivial  private,  reasons,  and  I  told  him  so.  But  his 
wish  was  that  no  suspicion  of  the  strained  relations  which  existed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Forster  should  appear,  and  he  therefore 
insisted  that  it  was  right  to  accentuate  any  of  the  little  discomforts 
of  his  position.  In  point  of  fact,  he  always  walked  alone  ;  and  the 
doing  so  was  a  great  danger,  as  we  all  knew  only  too  well ;  and 
many  a  dark  evening  when  he  was  out  late,  my  brother  and  I 
suffered  agonies  of  anxiety  until  he  appeared.  The  tone  of  the 
letter  to  an  outsider  is  therefore  misleading,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
doing  him  common  justice  to  say  that,  like  everything  else  he  did,  it 
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was  very  noble  ;  for  he  merely  took  the  whole  thing  on  to  his  own 
shoulders,  not  only  without  giving  a  hint  of  the  real  cause  for  his 
dissatisfaction,  but  by  suggesting  other  reasons.  Whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  read  through  the  lines  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that  Lord 
Spencer  was  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  and  would  not  be  taken  in 
was  fully  proved  by  his  letter  of  December  21. 

From  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Ha  warden  Castle,  Chester.     December  28,  1881. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Though  I  receive  your  letter  in  certain 
respects  with  regret,  I  think  I  can  say  truly  that  I  enter  into  the 
whole  tenour  of  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  is  throughout 
the  high-minded  and  considerate  communication  I  should  have 
expected  from  you.  I  would  add,  however,  to  what  you  have 
said,  that  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  have  been  even  more 
peculiar  than  as  you  put  them  :  not  only  have  they  tended,  power- 
fully tended,  to  draw  into  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Secretary  the 
duties  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  they  have  in  a  degree  equally 
unusual  brought  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet  on  the  ground 
commonly  appropriated  by  them  both.  I  cannot  therefore  wonder 
at  the  feeling  you  express,  especially  as  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Recess.  I  will  if  you  please  take  a  little  time  to 
revolve  in  my  mind  the  mode  in  which  a  change  such  as  you 
contemplate  can  be  brought  about  in  the  manner  best  for  the 
public  and  for  all  concerned. 

If  as  I  believe  there  is  a  real  though  slight  improvement  in 
the  state  of  Ireland,  this  effectually  or  greatly  mitigates  on  your 
behalf  what  might  have  been  a  most  formidable  difficulty. 

Wishing  you  and  Lady  Cowper  a  happy  New  Year  I  remain 

sincerely  yours 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

I  name  your  intention  at  present  only  to  Forster  and  Granville. 
From  Lady  Florence  Herbert. 

Burley,  Ringwood.     December  27,  1881. 

My  poor  darling, — I  am  so  overwhelmed  at  your  saintly 
patience ;  with  your  '  not  unhappy  Christmas  '  in  bed  with 
bronchitis  and  gout ;  and  public  affairs  in  their  present  state  of 
gloom  and  pie.  I  hope  you  will  shake  off  the  former  two  quickly. 

2N2 
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Your  attack  of  a  year  and  nine  months  ago,  I  suppose,  which  did 
pass  off  quickly. 

The  no  more  Xmas  in  Ireland  is  serious  news.  I  wish  I  felt 
easy  and  sure  about  it ;  about  the  effect  to  yourself.  I  feel 
inclined  to  jump  at  any  difference  of  opinion  and  doing  it  on  that. 
I  cannot  feel  sure  whether  leaving  the  ship  in  a  storm  because  your 
fire-side  is  pleasanter,  is  quite  right  or  would  look  well ;  whereas 
leaving  for  a  definite  reason  which  you  feel  very  strongly  as  you  do 
this  would  be  most  honourable.  I  think  you  have  behaved  so 
nobly  and  so  disinterestedly  in  this  most  trying  position,  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  feel  you  should  make  a  mistake  at  the  end,  which 
might  annul  it.  I  say  all  this  with  the  greatest  diffidence  having 
positively  no  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  public  etiquette ; 
nothing  but  inner  moral  conscienceness.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
thro'  Henry  or  perhaps  thro'  more  distant  trusted  friends  to 
sound  and  pump  what  people  would  say  and  feel  ?  What  was 
Lord  Spencer's  impulse  about  it  ?  I  am  so  glad  you  like  Carlyle's 
French  revolution.  I  was  reading  it  and  absorbed  that  year  you 
and  I  were  alone  at  Cluanie.  It  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  me  ; 
that  such  a  *  historian  '  as  you  agree,  as  one  is  always  told  only 
the  Carlylians  like  it.  I  find  the  lack  of  physical  exercise  sadly 
dulls  one's  power  of  reading,  and  getting  absorbed,  like  the  end 
of  a  wet  day  in  the  house  ;  but  I  am  getting  very  much  acclima- 
tised and  moreover  get  much  more  exercise.  I  have  quite  decided 
on  returning  with  Rolf  to  Bedford,  till  Easter  ;  perhaps  taking 
some  other  children  with  me.  With  every  sort  of  wish  for  the 
New  Year 

vour  very  loving  sister 

D. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

1882 

January  1882  passed  without  much  to  record  in  the  enter- 
taining line.  The  usual  dinners  took  place,  and  the  investiture 
of  Lord  O'Hagan  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick  was  duly  carried 
out  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  which  generally  accompanies 
that  proceeding.  It  took  place  on  the  18th  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge. 
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On  the  23rd,  we  went  to  Kilkenny  Castle  to  stay  with  the 
Ormondes  for  two  days. 

February  1  found  us  at  the  Castle,  and  the  Viceroy  held  his 
first  Levee  ;  and  on  the  2nd  he  held  the  first  Drawing-room. 
On  the  3rd  and  4th  there  were  two  large  dinners,  with  an  evening 
party  following  them.  Also  one  on  the  8th  with  an  evening 
party,  and  smaller  dinners  on  9th,  10th,  and  llth.  On  llth  the 
first  state  ball  took  place.  14th  and  15th  dinners  again.  The 
second  Levee  on  the  15th.  The  second  Drawing-room  on  the 
16th.  17th  a  big  dinner  of  one  hundred  ;  18th  ditto,  and  smaller 
dinners  nearly  every  night  during  the  rest  of  the  month.  The 
big  dinners  were  usually  followed  by  dancing.  It  was  only 
what  every  Lord-Lieutenant  has  to  do,  and  the  entertainments 
went  better  this  year  than  the  last. 

We  went  on  in  March  in  the  same  way,  giving  dinners,  balls 
and  parties,  supported  by  many  kind  friends  from  England  and 
all  the  Irish  friends  we  had  been  lucky  enough  to  make,  but  it  was 
a  hard  task  to  keep  a  smiling  face  and  an  appearance  of  enjoy- 
ment with  the  country  seething  with  discontent,  murders  being 
committed  at  our  doors,  and  no  one's  life  safe  from  one  day 
to  another.  Looking  back  upon  those  days  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  realise  how  we  ever  got  through  the  life  of  enter- 
taining while  such  terrible  political  trouble  was  weighing  upon  us 
all  in  so  awful  a  manner.  Forster's  life  had  been  already 
attempted  by  an  explosive  letter,  and,  as  we  knew  later,  a  house 
had  been  taken  on  Cork  Hill  from  which  to  shoot  the  Viceroy  as 
he  passed.  A  wretched  man  who  came  to  the  Castle  and  saw  the 
Viceroy  and  asked  for  protection,  which  was  being  given  him  (as 
he  was  to  leave  the  country  the  next  day),  was  murdered  a  few 
doors  down  the  street  that  evening  and  his  body  thrown  out  into 
the  road.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  never  went  to 
bed  without  feeling  that  we  might  all  be  blown  up  without  any 
difficulty. 

The  severe  and  fatal  illness  of  his  sister  Dolly's  eldest   boy, 
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Rolf,  during  the  next  two  months  was  a  great  grief  to  Francis,  and 
he  felt  her  sorrow  very  much  for  he  loved  her  dearly. 

The  possibility  of  his  resignation  was  now  constantly  before 
him. 

To  return  to  the  letters  from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


From  Lord  Spencer. 
Confidential. 

Privy  Council  Office.     January  10,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Mr.  Gladstone  referred  on  Saturday  to  my 
conversation  with  you  in  reference  to  a  letter  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  you  and  he  seemed  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I  had 
understood  you  correctly.  I  gathered  from  you  that  you  had 
gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  first  suitable  op- 
portunity you  wished  to  retire  from  Ireland.  That  your  action 
would  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  as  you  had 
no  wish  to  leave  in  a  moment  of  extreme  difficulty. 

I  did  not  understand  that  you  would  desire  to  stay  if  affairs 
became  quiet.  Such  bei»g  the  pith  of  what  I  reported  to  him, 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  now  doubtful  whether  you  wish  to  leave  to 
him  the  time  of  your  retirement  guarding  your  own  reputation,  or 
whether  you  merely  wish  to  prepare  him  for  your  asking  him  at 
some  future  time  to  relieve  you. 

Would  you  mind  explaining  this  to  me  ?  I  unluckily  had  not 
a  chance  again  of  seeing  Mr.  G.  as  he  has  gone  to  Hawarden. 
I  may  have  missed  his  meaning,  but  I  think  I  have  put  to  you 
the  questions  on  which  he  has  doubts  caused  by  my  report  of 
our  conversation.  In  great  haste, 

yours  truly, 

SPENCER. 

To  Lord  Spencer. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     January  12,  1882. 

My  dear  Spencer, — Your  summing  up  of  our  conversation  is 
perfectly  correct.  I  thought  it  fair,  when  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  suggesting,  if  he  wished  it, 
some  particular  time  for  my  retiring.  If  however  he  is  willing  to 
wait  till  I  write  again,  the  arrangement  will  suit  me.  In  another 
three  months  the  Castle  Season  will  be  over  ;  and  what  is  more 
important  we  shall  be  able  to  see  a  little  what  chance  there  is  of 
improvement.  Perhaps  therefore  we  might  leave  the  thing  alone 
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for  the  present  and  in  three  months'  time  I  will  write  again.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  other  views  he  will  I  suppose  write  to  me, 
and  I  feel  that  after  my  letter  and  as  he  cannot  count  upon  my 
remaining  permanently  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  choose  his  own 
time  for  making  a  change,  and  I  am  quite  sure  my  reputation 
will  be  safe  in  his  hands.  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear. 

/  should  now  prefer  to  remain  through  the  winter,  but  if  he 
wishes  otherwise  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  meet  his  wishes.  Do 
you  think  I  had  better  write  to  him  again  ;  or  will  you  send  him 
on  my  letter  ? 

Your's  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     January  15,  1882. 

...  I  am  very  glad  the  shooting  was  so  good,  it  proves  that 
there  is  no  use,  as  far  as  a  good  bag  goes,  in  keeping  up  a  large 
staff.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of  doing  so  is  one  which  has 
always  weighed  very  strongly  with  me  :  I  mean  the  prevention  of 
poaching,  and  certainly  there  has  been  more  poaching  since  the 
staff  was  reduced.  I  have  had  some  correspondence  about 
retiring.  I  spoke  openly  to  Spencer  as  to  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  position  and  my  determination  to  leave  when  there  was  a  good 
opportunity  ;  and  he  with  my  consent  repeated  it  to  Gladstone  ; 
who  told  him  that  he  supposed  he  would  hear  from  me,  whereupon 
I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  ending  by  saying  that  as  to  the  time  of 
going  I  must  have  regard  not  only  to  his  convenience  and  the  good 
of  the  country  (tho'  of  course  this  was  the  most  important  matter) ; 
but  also  to  my  own  reputation.  I  have  not  space  to  give  you  an 
abstract  of  my  whole  letter,  but  he  wrote  back  most  cordially,  and 
Forster  tells  me  that,  in  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him,  he 
also  made  use  of  the  warmest  expressions  regarding  me  ;  but  he 
did  not  press  me  to  stay.  He  only  asked  for  time  to  consider  the 
best  time  and  manner  of  making  new  arrangements.  This  was  just 
before  I  wrote  to  you  last.  The  other  day  I  heard  from  Spencer 
saying  that  Gladstone  had  again  talked  to  him,  and  was  not  clear 
whether  I  intended  to  leave  it  to  him  to  fix  the  time  or  only  meant 
to  prepare  him  for  my  resignation  at  some  future  date.  I  answered 
to  the  effect  that  I  thought  it  right  to  give  him,  Gladstone,  an 
opportunity  of  naming  the  time  if  he  chose  ;  and  that  as  he  could 
not  count  upon  me  permanently,  I  should  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  he  made  a  change  at  once  ;  but  that  if  he  left  it  to  me  I 
should  now  propose  doing  nothing  for  the  next  three  months. 
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That  at  that  time  I  would  write  again.  I  hear  from  Spencer  today 
that  he  has  forwarded  my  letter  to  Gladstone.  This  is  how  the 
matter  stands. 

The  next  two  months  will  make  a  great  difference  one  way 
or  another. 

The  Landlords  have  a  great  many  writs  out  and  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  tenants  knock  under  ;  and  whether,  if  so,  they  will  be 
subjected  to  outrage.  My  impression  is  that  in  most  cases,  when 
they  see  that  the  Landlords  are  in  earnest  they  will  pay.  I 
suppose  when  Parliament  meets  there  will  be  a  strong  attack  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  Land  Bill  has  been  carried  out,  and  upon 
the  Assist.  Commissioners. 

I  have  read  their  private  reports  and  between  ourselves  I  am 
disappointed  at  not  finding  that  they  have  made  a  better  case. 
Forster  takes  a  different  view,  and  rose  from  the  perusal  in  high 
spirits.  I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind.  Post  is  going,  but  I 
can't  let  it  go  without  adding  a  wish  that  you  will  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  announce  your  decision  to  give  up  Parliament.  It  is 
rather  a  grave  step.  As  to  your  coming  here.  We  go  into  the 
Castle  on  Monday  30th,  on  which  day  I  hope  you  will  come.  It 
is  very  possible  that  we  may  go  into  the  Country  for  Sunday 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  flitting.  I  cannot  keep  the  man 
waiting  any  longer. 

From  Lady  Florence  Herbert. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     February  1882. 

Such  ages  since  I  have  written.  My  hybernation  at  Bedford 
only  broken  by  worries  about  Rolf's  health,  a  violent  attack  which 
frightened  me  a  fortnight  ago,  and  when  he  was  able  to  move  I 
brought  him  up,  yesterday,  here,  to  see  Dr.  Cheadle,  the  child's 
hospital  Ormond  St.  man  ;  who  is  puzzled  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  I  think  fears  intermittent  fever  (aguish)  but  not  typhoid  I  trust. 
I  feel  worried  and  anxious,  but  thankful  to  be  away  from  the  old- 
fashioned  stupid  Bedford  doctor.  I  found  Henry  in  London,  who 
was  busy  assisting  Gladstone  yesterday  to  flout  the  Lords.  He 
was  warmly  cheered  (he  Henry)  as  he  walked  into  Downing  St., 
and  on  looking  back  discovered  small  Chamberlain  walking  just 
behind  him.  Terrible  murders  you  are  having  !  ! 

I  feel  quite  80  years  old,  such  is  the  despondency  of  my  view 
of  things. 

4  St.  James's  Square.     Tuesday  even. 

The  doctor  has  been  again,  has  found  him  very  hot — nearly 
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104  ;  he  says  we  are  in  for  either  Typhoid,  intermittent  fever,  or 
some  lung  mischief,  he  inclines  to  the  former,  thinks  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  curious  very  mild  forms  of  typhoid  that  he  has 
been  ill  of  since  Jan.  8.  unrecognized  by  Bedford  doctor  ;  and 
this  a  relapse.  He  is  moved  into  Henry's  rooms,  and  a  nurse 
comes  tomorrow. 

So  like  beginning  a  campaign  !  I  am  trying  resolutely  to 
live  '  au  moment  le  moment.'  So  thankful  to  have  him  here 
with  a  good  doctor  ;  and  not  in  the  Bedford  lodgings.1  Best 
love  to  K. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

SO  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.    February  4,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Just  one  line  before  the  post  goes  to  say 
that  Law  is  dead  against  Gosford  being  made  Lieutenant  of 
Armagh,  so  if  no  offer  has  been  made  could  you  keep  matters  in 
statu  quo  till  House  meets  ?  Nothing  new  in  our  affairs.  Cabinet 
has  let  us  alone. 

yours  very  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     February  13,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  send  you  two  letters  about  Lord  Donegall 
and  the  Antrim  Lieutenancy.  I  quite  agree  that  Waveney  is  the 
man  for  either  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Vice  Lieutenant.  I  suppose  the 
Address  debate  will  finish  tomorrow.  I  think  we  are  holding 
ground  against  our  assailants  from  both  sides.  I  gather  the  state 
of  the  country  is  on  the  whole  improving.  What  do  you  say  ? 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     February  14,  1882. 

My  dear  Forster, — There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  chief  thing 
that  keeps  the  Agitation  still  going  is  the  Ladies'  League. 

I  think  you  will  have  heard  from  Burke  of  the  papers  found  in 
Redmond's  portmanteau,  and  we  have  besides  this  several  proofs 
(I  mean  proofs  to  satisfy  ourselves)  that  the  Ladies  are  the  people 
who  distribute  the  money,  and  who  also  send  orders.  I  hear  that 

1  He  made  a  tremendous  fight  for  Life,  but  died  on  April  12,  aged  ten  years. 
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Morphy,  Crown  Solicitor,  has  instructions  to  get  evidence  to- 
gether. Naish  thinks  it  would  be  easy  to  get  sufficient  to  justify 
prosecution,  which  even  if  not  successful  would  stop  them  for  the 
time.  I  am  not  sure  that  if  it  is  to  end  in  a  divided  verdict 
like  the  prosecution  of  the  Men,  it  would  not  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  I  also  see  the  objection  to  the  alternative  course  of 
arrest  under  the  P. P.P.  Act.  But  to  leave  them  alone  as  we  are 
now  doing  is  perhaps  the  worst  course  of  all. 

How  to  deal  with  these  Ladies  is  the  problem  of  the  moment. 
While  writing  this  I  have  received  your  letter. 

I  don't  quite  understand  what  Waveney  means.  He  wrote  to 
me  stating  his  own  claims  to  the  Lieutenancy  of  Antrim  and  as  I 
thought  complaining  of  the  appointment  of  F.  Macnaughten  as 
Vice  Lieutenant.  I  told  him  in  answer,  after  saying  something 
civil  about  his  own  claims  to  the  Lieutenancy,  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  almost  an  insult  to  the  L.L.  of  a  County  to  veto  his 
nomination  of  a  Vice  L.  unless  there  was  some  valid  objection  to 
the  man  selected  ;  and  the  only  objection  that  anybody  raises  to 
Sir  F.  Macnaughten  is  that  he  is  a  Tory.  Waveney  now  writes  the 
enclosed.  I  told  him  in  my  first  letter  that  I  did  not  consider 
that  the  V.L.  would  have  the  smallest  claim  to  become  L.L. 
in  case  of  a  vacancy.  The  appointment  of  Sir  F.  Macnaughten 
was  made  more  than  a  week  ago.  I  discussed  it  with  Burke 
and  he  agreed  with  me  that  I  should  be  adopting  a  most  unusual 
course  if  I  exercised  a  Veto.  At  that  time  no  objection  had 
been  raised,  but  we  knew  he  was  a  Tory  and  we  talked  the 
matter  over. 

I  think  the  Country  is  rather  better.  That  is  to  say  that  where 
strong  measures  are  being  taken,  rents  are  being  paid.  Rents  are 
being  paid  round  Loughrea,  at  last ;  but  only  after  arresting 
50  people. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Parliamentary  purposes  to 
make  the  most  of  the  Improvement  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  will  lead  to  a  complaint  of  new  arrests  ;  and  now 
is  the  moment  of  all  others  to  strike  a  finishing  blow. 

The  debate  in  the  House  reads  very  well  for  the  Government. 

I  did  not  congratulate  you  on  your  escape  from  that  diabolical 
letter ;  for  the  danger  would  have  been  for  Jephson  or  West  unless  it 
had  gone  off  on  the  road  as  I  suppose  it  would  have  done  if  dry. 
It  is  the  worst  thing  that  has  happened  yet.  My  first  impression 
was  to  keep  it  quite  secret  for  fear  of  imitation. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 
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To  Mr.  Forster. 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     February  17,  1882. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  coming 
over. 

I  have  just  seen  Clifford  Lloyd,  who  gives  the  worst  possible 
account  of  Clare  ;  expecting  serious  outrages  at  any  moment.  The 
place  being  honeycombed  by  this  treasonable  association.  He 
seems  to  me  in  a  serious  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety  ;  but  perhaps 
this  may  be  partly  owing  to  his  nerves  having  been  very  naturally 
shaken  by  the  narrow  escape  of  his  brother.  As  you  are  coming 
over  he  has  postponed  his  return  to  his  station  till  he  has  seen  you. 
If  you  could  come  tomorrow  night  instead  of  Sunday  it  would 
enable  him  to  get  back  sooner.  He  wishes  to  arrest  a  large  batch 
of  people.  We  are  now  comparatively  empty,  and  we  can  put 
you  up  and  also  your  daughter  if  she  comes  with  you. 

your's  very  truly, 

COWPER. 


From  Mr.  Forster. 

Irish  Office,  London.     6  P.M. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Cabinet  just  over  and  only  time  to  say 
that  I  cannot  cross  before  tomorrow  night.  It  is  most  kind  of 
you  to  offer  to  take  me  at  the  Castle  and  if  perfectly  convenient 
I  will  come  to  you.  I  shall  not  bring  my  daughter,  and  I 
return  Wednesday  night. 

Between  ourselves  we  are  not  going  to  put  up  with  the  Lords' 
conduct  last  evening.  In  haste 

yours  truly 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

P.T.O. — If  you  find  an  inconvenience  in  my  coming  to  the 
Castle  please  telegraph  tomorrow. 


From  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  R.M. 

Tulla,  Co.  Clare.     February  27,  1882. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, —  .  .  .  The  Guards  with  me  are  all 
relieved  on  Tuesday  by  small  detachments  from  many  other 
regiments,  and  go  up  to  Dublin.  They  have  done  their  work 
with  credit  to  themselves.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  about  this 
country  that  you  will  like  to  hear.  Though  County  Limerick  is 
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quickly  being  restored  to  order,  County  Clare  remains  bad,  tho' 
perhaps  better ;  while  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  present 
state  of  this  portion  (Tulla)  of  the  County.  The  police  are  get- 
ting worn  out  with  incessant  night  work  ;  night  after  night  lying 
in  '  ambush  '  in  wet  places.  Bands  of  murderers  go  on  with  their 
work  and  a  man  who  pays  his  rent  is  certain  to  be  attacked  and 
wounded.  A  horrible  story  comes  in  tonight,  that  a  farmer  who 
has  just  paid  his  rent  was  attacked  in  his  house  last  night  by  17 
of  these  ruffians  who  dragged  him  out  and  shot  him  through  both 
legs,  breaking  both.  I  much  fear  the  story  is  too  true.  It  comes 
to  this  :  I  know  the  men  in  this  district  who  continue  to  commit 
these  crimes.  The  question  is,  whether  with  the  power  to  arrest 
them  the  Gov.  will  continue  to  allow  them  to  remain  at  large. 
Last  time  I  was  in  Dublin  I  took  up  all  their  names.  Are  not  the 
lives  or  even  the  legs  of  loyal  law-abiding  men  of  more  concern 
than  the  liberty  of  even  one  hundred  desperate  and  blood-thirsty 
rebels  ?  I  can  no  longer  avoid  accepting  the  responsibility  of 
not  putting  this  very  plainly  and  officially.  No  man's  life  is  safe 
here  unless  he  is  a  red  communist.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to 
last.  I  intend  staying  up  here  until  better  order  prevails.  But 
arrests  must  continue  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale.  All  our 
strength  and  energy  is  necessary,  for  it  seems  to  me  here  that  we 
have  ranged  against  us  the  whole  American  organization.  Money, 
men,  and  arms.  If  the  Gov  :  will  use  its  powers  I  will  crush  it. 

Believe  me 

sincerely  yours 

CLIFFORD  LLOYD. 

P.S. — I  have  just  received  official  report  stating  that  on 
Saturday  night  last  large  bands  of  armed  men  visited  6  tenants 
who  had  paid  their  rents — Blew  the  leg  off  one,  completely 
shattering  thigh  bone,  and  stabbed  another  with  bayonet  ! 

From  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby. 

Windsor  Castle.  March  5,  1882. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank 
you  for  your  congratulations  to  Her  Majesty  on  her  late  escape.1 
When  I  went  to  the  Police  Station  after  the  occurrence  all  the 
crowd  assured  me  he,  the  prisoner,  was  an  Irishman.  And  even 

1  As  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice,  was  entering  her  carriage  at  Windsor 
Station,  on  returning  from  London,  she  was  fired  at  by  a  man  named  Roderick  Maclean, 
who  waa  at  once  arrested.  No  one  was  injured. 
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inside  the  Station  the  officials  told  me  to  observe  his  brogue.  But 
he  had  none  at  all.  I  saw  at  once  he  was  no  Irishman.  He  is  a 
Scotch  Londoner,  and  in  telegraphing  to  London  I  contradicted 
the  supposition  at  once.  He  is  eccentric  but  I  cannot  say  mad. 

Yours  very  truly 

HENRY  F.  PONSONBY. 


On  March  17,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Royal  Barracks  and  the  Castle,  which  had  been 
abandoned  the  year  before  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  trooping  of  the  Colours  at  the  former  and  the 
mounting  guard  at  the  latter  took  place.  We  had  to  appear 
on  the  balcony  to  witness  the  guard-mounting.  The  crowds 
were  very  large  at  both  places,  and  there  was  every  sign  of 
dislike  and  disapprobation  both  of  the  Military  and  the 
Viceroy.  The  National  Anthem  was  hissed,  as  were  also  the 
Scots  Guards  and  the  Viceroy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  show, 
when  the  soldiers  had  marched  off,  the  crowds  were  dispersed 
by  a  large  body  of  police. 

The  usual  St.  Patrick's  ball  took  place  in  the  evening,  and  we 
went  back  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge  the  next  day. 

On  the  18th  we  left  the  Castle  for  Abbey  Leix.  His  Excel- 
lency went  down  early,  and  I  waited  to  see  the  Guards  off  as 
they  were  leaving  for  England.  It  was  decided  that  His  Excellency 
could  not  do  so  as  it  would  make  a  jealousy  if  he  did  for  them  what 
he  did  not  do  for  all  the  regiments  stationed  in  Dublin  ;  so  I  was 
told  off  to  do  it  instead,  and  a  very  splendid  thing  it  was  ;  and  I 
was  allowed  to  take  the  salute  at  the  march  past.  I  wonder  if  any 
other  woman,  except  the  Queen,  ever  did  it  before  or  since.  Late 
that  evening  I  followed  Francis  down  ;  and  Marcia  Dalrymple 
(wife  of  Captain  the  Hon.  North  Dalrymple)  who  was  to  follow  him 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  Lord  Elcho,  accompanied  me.  On 
the  way  up  from  Maryborough,  in  pitch  darkness,  we  suddenly 
heard  a  shot  close  to  the  carriage,  and  the  coachman  whipped  up 
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the  horses  and  galloped  up  the  hill.  On  arriving  at  the  house 
the  carriage  was  examined,  and  a  groove  was  found  to  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  top  of  it  by  a  bullet.  We  never  knew  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

To  Mr.  Forster. 

Abbey  Leix,  Ireland.     March  21,  1882. 

My  dear  Forster, — I  have  just  seen  Blake  who  came  over  to 
have  a  talk  about  Father  Feehan  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
prosecute  at  Rathdowney  today. 

When  I  came  down  here  I  found  that  there  was  great  excite- 
ment about  it.  The  Ladies  of  the  Land  League  had  written 
pressing  letters  in  strong  language  to  all  the  magistrates  to 
attend,  hoping,  I  suppose,  that  a  large  bench  would  contain  a 
certain  number  who  could  be  intimidated. 

There  were  also  some  very  inflammatory  Notices  circulated, 
calling  upon  the  farmers  to  assemble  in  large  numbers  to  attend  the 
prosecution  and  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  In  the  middle  of  all  this 
I  heard  that  it  was  withdrawn  ;  an  announcement  that  seemed  to 
produce  general  consternation  among  the  law-abiding  people,  and 
struck  me  as  so  obviously  a  mistake,  that  I  wrote  strongly  to 
Burke  and  also  to  Blake  on  this  subject  yesterday,  by  W.  Compton 
who  was  going  up  to  Dublin.  The  consequence  was  that  Blake 
came  over  last  night.  I  found  him  as  strongly  convinced  as  I  was 
of  the  impolicy  of  drawing  back  ;  and  that  he  was  influenced  to  do 
so  by  a  minute  of  Jephson's  on  a  totally  different  case,  that  of 
McPhilpin  in  Galway.  One  great  difference  between  the  two  cases 
was  that  the  language  of  McPhilpin  was  uttered  in  a  chapel,  and 
Feehan's  at  a  public  meeting.  Another,  and  more  important,  was 
that  the  summons  against  Feehan  had  actually  been  taken  out  and 
had  caused  considerable  excitement,  and  drawing  back  at  the  last 
moment  would  most  certainly  have  been  ascribed  to  intimidation. 

In  these  circumstances  we  resolved  to  proceed,  which  fortunately 
can  be  done  without  difficulty  and  a  new  summons  will  be  served 
today  for  Saturday,  on  the  ground  that  Saturday  and  not  Tuesday 
is  the  regular  day  for  Petty  Sessions.  On  Saturday  therefore 
Father  Feehan  will  be  bound  over  and  will  have  either  to  give 
bail  or  go  to  prison.  It  is  really  a  Magistrate's  matter  and  nothing 
to  do  with  the  executive  except  that  in  this  country  the  executive 
meddles  with  everything  ;  and  Blake  is  quite  willing  that  the 
responsibility  should  be  entirely  thrown  upon  him  if  any  ques- 
tion is  asked  in  the  House,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  assume  it  if 
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necessary.  If  there  had  been  time  to  communicate  with  you  we 
should  of  course  have  done  so  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  convey 
the  whole  state  of  the  case  by  telegram  and  it  was  necessary  to 
act  at  once. 

your's  very  truly 

COWPER. 

From  Mr.  W.  R.  Smythe. 

Barba villa  House,  Collinstown,  Killnean. 

April  2,  1882,  5  P.M. 

My  Lord, — My  sister  in  law  Mrs.  H.  Smythe  was  murdered l 
2  hours  ago  coming  from  Church  in  my  brougham  where  I  was  also 
sitting  and  also  Lady  H.  Monck,  both  of  us  escaping  !  It  was  on 
my  approach,  and  was  instantaneous.  I  wish  your  Excellency  to 
know  personally  the  murderous  state  of  West  Meath  arising 
mainly  from  the  Government  having  allowed  the  Laws  for  the 
suppression  of  Irish  savagery  to  be  so  diluted  as  to  be  useless. 
I  was  of  course  the  intended  victim. 

your  Excellency's  Obt. 
His  Ex.  Earl  Cowper.  W.  R.  SMYTHE. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

(This  letter  relates  to  the  illness  of  little  Rolph.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     April  1,  1882. 

I  fear  your  account  is  as  bad  as  possible. 

In  case  of  the  worst  I  think  of  running  over  to  see  Dolly,  unless 
there  should  be  any  objection  or  obstacle  as  far  as  she  is  concerned. 
We  have  none  of  us  more  than  3  or  4  people  who  care  about  us 
in  the  world,  so  as  life  gets  on  one  feels  that  we  must  cling  together. 
In  case  of  the  worst  let  me  know  what  you  think  and  I  will  start  at 
once. 

From  Lord  William  Compton  (Private  Secretary). 

(His  little  tour  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  how  things  were  going  on  in  Limerick.) 

Cahir-Feakle,  Scarriff.     April  3,  1882. 

Dear  Cowper, — Here  I  am  staying  chez  O'Hara  the  R.M.  such 
a  funny  old  chap  like  a  sea-captain.  After  some  conversation  I 
think  he  would  be  an  excellent  gardener  and  botanist,  but  is  any- 
thing but  an  active  Magistrate.  However  he  is  a  pleasant  host, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  good  dinner.  We  left  Limerick 

1  This  was  one  of  the  worst  murders  committed  while  we  were  in  Ireland.  On 
March  28  a  van-driver  named  Joseph  McMahon  was  murdered  in  Dublin  by  the 
members  of  a  secret  society,  and  many  others  were  taking  place  constantly. 
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yesterday  at  2,  and  met  our  escort  outside  the  town.  Our  party 
was  Lloyd,  Goodricke,  and  Lloyd's  secretary  Graves.  We  had  as 
protection  2  mounted  constabulary  riding  close  to  us,  and  a  car 
with  2  plain-clothed  Policemen  behind  with  rifles  &c.  The  road 
was  lovely.  Like  Scotland,  bits  like  the  Clyde  and  bits  like  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  high  hills  and  the  large  Loch  Dey.  We  slept  at 
a  Mrs.  Morelands  near  Scarriff.  A  kind  pretty  old  Widow  lady 
with  a  sweet  brogue.  All  the  troubles  sounded  slight  in  com- 
parison to  what  I  have  heard  today  ;  but  she  has  been  one  of  the 
few  landowners  (her  small  boy  is  the  real  proprietor)  who  has  stood 
no  nonsense  from  her  tenants,  and  in  consequence  has  got  most  of 
her  rents.  This  morning  we  heard  of  the  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  police  station  at  Limerick,  and  Clifford  Lloyd  thought  it  wise 
to  return  there  at  once.1  We  meet  him  I  believe  at  Ennis  on 
Wednesday. 

His  brother,  young  Lloyd,  who  has  been  active  about  here, 
brought  me  and  Goodricke  on.  We  passed  along  what  is  called 
the  Bloody-road,  where  so  many  outrages  have  taken  place.  One 
could  see  the  bullet  marks  in  the  tree  near  which  Studdert  was 
fired  at ;  also  several  houses  that  have  been  fired  into  ;  also  the 
spot  where  Moronery  was  shot  to  death.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a 
stick  in  a  place  which  could  be  seen  for  a  long  way  all  round.  Do 
you  remember  it  was  in  the  day  time  ?  We  passed  the  place  where 
the  constable  was  shot  who  was  with  young  Lloyd  when  the 
latter  was  mistaken  for  Colonel  O'Callaghan.  We  then  visited 
Captain  O'Callaghan  whose  house-steward  is  locked  up  as  a  suspect 
and  whose  house  was  searched  the  other  day  for  arms.  Of  course 
nothing  was  found.  We  then  visited  Colonel  O'Callaghan,  entering 
the  house  by  the  backdoor  as  the  front-door  is  barricaded.  He  has 
six  soldiers  in  the  house,  and  is  evidently  of  a  weak  character  as 
Mr.  Forster  found.  We  met  his  wife  later  returning  in  a  poney 
carriage  with  a  soldier  by  her  side,  and  another  one  sitting  back. 
I  believe  she  is  the  plucky  one  of  the  two  ;  and  then  we  came 
on  here.  It  is  a  small  house  on  a  medium  sized  lake,  and  pretty 
hilly  country  scenery  all  round.  What  has  struck  me  enormously 
is  the  immense  amount  of  cultivated  land,  fields  go  to  almost  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  much  higher  than  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  We 
visit  all  the  huts,  and  stop  at  all  the  constabulary  barracks.  It  is 
certainly  most  interesting  to  see  how  everything  is  done  after 
having  read  of  it  for  so  long.  I  am  afraid  from  all  accounts  that 
the  feeling  of  communism  is  very  strong  about  here,  although 

1  The  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Limerick  police  barracks  by  a  bomb. 
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outrages  have  diminished  in  number  owing  to  the  precautions 
taken.  Everyone  asks  me  when  the  Government  is  going  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  restore  order,  and  suggestions  are  numerous 
but  not  practicable.  The  City  of  Limerick  seems  to  be  worse  than 
Dublin  and  there  seems  to  be  every  chance  of  dynamite  being  used 
and  of  assassinations.  Of  this  I  can  write  no  more. 

My  programme  is  not  quite  settled,  but  I  shall  not  return  till 
Saturday  unless  I  get  a  telegram.  We  keep  our  movements  very 
quiet  for  the  sake  of  Lloyd's  safety  !  There  seems  no  danger 
going  anywhere,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  return  by  the  same  road. 
Of  course  I  am  not  talking  of  my  safety  as  naturally  they  don't 
know  me,  and  would  do  nothing  if  they  did.  I  don't  know  when  I 
shall  write  again. 

This  is  in  great  haste  Affecly  yours 

W.  M.  C. 


From  Lord  William  Compton. 

AprU  5,  1882. 

Dear  Cowper, — Just  a  line  before  I  start  for  Ennis.  We  had 
a  lovely  day  yesterday  and  went  to  Scarriff  and  then  on  into 
Galway  to  see  some  Landlords'  places.  One  of  them  at  Mount 
Shannon  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  George  is  very  prettily  situated  ;  and 
from  her  hall  door  one  can  see  Tipperary  opposite,  King's  county 
in  the  distance  and  Clare  Co.  whence  we  had  come.  It  certainly 
is  lovely  scenery.  The  hills  are  very  bleak  in  places  but  there  are 
lovely  views  from  the  tops.  In  Scarriff  I  had  a  talk  with  the  sub- 
inspector.  Among  other  things  he  told  me  that  out  of  the  seven- 
teen men  that  they  had  in  the  lock  up  on  the  evening  before,  (a 
fair-day)  the  poorest  had  £50  pinned  into  his  breastpocket  and 
some  had  over  £150  and  £180.  All  accounts  agree  down  here 
that  they  are  all  very  well  off  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  fetching 
very  high  prices,  and  yet  they  don't  seem  inclined  to  pay  a  penny 
of  rent ;  and  are  only  kept  from  constant  outrage  by  fear  of  the 
night  patrols  and  a  wholesome  terror  of  the  two  Lloyds.  A 
suspect  of  the  name  of  Cudmore  or  Cadmore  is  out  on  parole  and 
has  been  round  with  a  petition  to  you  which  has  been  extensively 
signed.  His  Landlord  has  written  a  strong  letter  to  ask  for  his 
release,  although  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  shot  and  is 
protected  by  police  and  soldiers.  Another  magistrate  told  me  he 
had  signed  the  petition,  altho'  he  knows  him  to  be  a  regular 
scoundrel  by  report,  knows  nothing  of  him  personally,  and  signed 
because  he  was  asked  by  another  Landlord  who  also  knew  nothing 

2  o 
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of  the  man.     I  gave  them  a  bit  of  my  mind  !    but  it  shows  what 
some  of  the  landlords  are  worth. 

Affec'ly  yours 

W.  M.  C. 
From,  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd. 

Limerick.     April  4,  1882. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  have  just  received  your  telegram 
and  when  I  meet  Compton  again  tomorrow  shall  deliver  your 
message.  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  part  company  yesterday  but 
thought  I  ought  to  come  back  with  reference  to  the  attempt  to 
blow  up  the  Police  here.  An  ordinary  shell  was  used  and  placed 
against  the  window  at  roll  call  hour,  10  P.M.  ;  but  fortunately  the 
men  were  in  another  room.  I  believe  there  will  be  many  more  such 
attempts  and  many  more  assassinations.  Every  week  that  the 
Govt.  now  delays  legislative  action  will  necessitate,  so  to  speak, 
an  additional  clause  in  the  bill  which  must  be  brought  in  and 
pressed  through  the  house.  The  battle  is,  at  present,  an  uneven 
one.  There  is  no  standing  still  and  I  feel  each  day  that  progress 
is  not  made,  that  ground  has  been  lost.  I  hope  to  go  up  to  Dublin 
the  beginning  of  next  week  to  see  you  and  Mr.  Forster.  If  no 
immediate  legislative  action  is  contemplated  I  must  erect  huts 
every  3  miles  for  the  simple  protection  of  the  people  from  intimida- 
tion and  outrage,  in  many  localities.  The  prospect  is  not  bright 
but  should  be  faced.  From  May  last  I  have  never  ceased  to 
report  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  foreign  conspiracy  which  not  only 
aims  at  the  overthrow  of  our  Govt.  but  also  at  forcing  every  law- 
abiding  farmer  into  its  ranks  on  pain  of  death.  The  murders  of  all 
landlords,  good  and  bad,  and  of  all  Govt.  officers  who  are  really 
doing  their  duty  is  I  believe  the  first  item  now  on  the  rebel  pro- 
gramme. Martial — that  is  Military — law  is  not  wanted,  but  a  law 
is  required  which  will  eradicate  the  conspirators  from  our  Cities 
and  towns  and  will  meet  the  crime  they  are  instigating  and  con- 
cocting and  which  is  being  committed  in  the  country.  In  contact 
with  every  phase  of  disorder  and  crime  I  feel  at  times  so  helpless 
and  my  hands  so  tied  while  the  enemy  can  strike  me  with  every 
weapon  from  dynamite  to  mud.  Pray  remember  me  most  kindly 
to  her  Excellency  and 

believe  me  sincerely  yours 

CLIFFORD  LLOYD. 

I  go  tomorrow  to  Ennis  and  on  Thursday  drive  Compton  over 
to  Milltown  Malbry.  He  hopes  to  be  in  Dublin  Saturday  night. 
Address  care  of  me  here. 
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To  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     April  5,  1882. 

My  dear  Spencer, — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you 
so  I  write  now  ;  partly  also  because  I  ought  to  write  to  the  Queen 
and  really  hardly  like  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  bad  appearance 
of  affairs.  I  feel  that  you  will  be  able  to  tell  Her  Majesty  as 
much  or  as  little  as  you  like.  You  will  have  seen  the  numerous 
bad  murders  that  we  have  had  lately  and  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  more  will  follow.  Westmeath  is  very  bad ;  and 
Lloyd  writes  from  Limerick  that  he  expects  many  more  dynamite 
attempts  and  many  more  assassinations.  The  fact  is  the  P.P. 
Act  is  no  use  at  all  as  a  deterrent  against  outrage,  though  it 
has  broken  up  the  Organization  of  the  Land  League.  Increase 
of  powers  of  summary  Jurisdiction  might  do  something,  but  in 
most  cases  no  evidence  would  be  forthcoming.  Power  to  lay  a 
tax  in  some  form  or  other  on  the  district  where  the  murder  takes 
place  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  people.  I  think  you  said 
you  did  not  fancy  that  this  did  much  good.  Forster  is  trying  to 
encourage  the  enrollment  of  Special  Constables.  My  only  fear  is 
that  in  the  worst  districts  our  attempt  will  only  show  how  few 
loyal  men  there  are,  but  it  may  be  well  to  try  it.  The  lady  Land 
Leaguers  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  keeping  up  what  remains  of  the 
Organization  and  in  distributing  money.  /  should  like  to  treat 
them  like  the  men,  and,  if  we  cannot  get  hold  of  them  in  any  other 
way,  take  them  up  under  the  Act,  but  Forster  says  very  decidedly 
that  the  House  would  not  stand  it,  and  that  it  would  be  the  last 
straw  that  would  break  down  their  toleration  of  the  way  in  which 
we  have  imprisoned  such  hundreds  of  people  without  trial.  He  is 
dreadfully  afraid  of  the  Radicals  ;  but  I  try  to  induce  him  to 
throw  himself  boldly  upon  the  support  of  the  high  minded  Con- 
servatives. I  am  afraid  however  that  he  does  not  seem  at  all  sure 
that  there  are  any  high  minded  Conservatives  ;  but  that  they  would 
all  join  in  any  chance  of  bullying  the  Government.  I  suppose  he 
knows  best.  Our  conversation  in  the  Autumn  and  my  letter  to 
Gladstone  did  not  much  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  Did  it? 
For  there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  lull.  This  too  is  about  the  time 
that  a  lull  generally  takes  place. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 
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From  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

(Written  after  the  death  of  the  little  boy.) 

Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.     April  14,  1882. 

Dear  F., — Just  been  with  dear  Dolly.  Wonderfully  composed 
and  natural,  full  of  his  happy  life  and  dwelling  on  it  and  thanking 
God  for  it  and  for  the  love  that  he  had  for  her.  The  last  day  he 
was  conscious  he  said,  *  oh  Mum  I  love,  I  love  you,  better  than  my 
life  '  and  then  went  on  repeating  '  better  than  my  life,  better  than 
my  life  '  in  his  little  clear  feeble  voice.  They  go  down  to  the  Lake 
at  Highclere  tomorrow  where  (at  Highclere)  he  will  be  buried. 
Then  I  think  they  will  go  to  the  Forest. 

yours  ever, 

H.  C. 

From  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Brocket  Hall.     April,  1882. 

My  dear  Francis, — The  last  thing  I  have  heard  of  Dolly  was 
Monday,  the  day  of  the  funeral.  She  was  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
children  and  Auberon,  in  order  to  pass  a  fortnight  of  entire  silence 
and  rest  at  the  Lake.  She  was  much  strung  up  on  the  day  I  saw 
her  (Friday)  full  of  hope,  confidence  and  belief  in  its  greatest  sense, 
just  as  she  was  here  last  year  when  she  thought  that  she  was 
dying.  .  .  .  They  could  not  bear  anyone  doing  anything  for  the 
child  but  themselves ;  they  put  the  little  body  into  the  coffin  wrapt 
in  flowers  and  moss  from  Sherrards  which  Ettie  and  I  went  to 
get.  ...  It  will  be  an  awful  gap  in  Dolly's  life.  Such  a  passionate 
love  on  both  sides.  She  was  saying  how  hard  it  had  been  to 
conceal  the  preference.  Sometimes  she  thought  she  had  got  over 
it,  but  knew  always  it  was  there.  She  says  when  she  heard  the 
others  crying  she  would  say  '  Oh  there's  poor  Bron  or  poor  Clair, 
and  proceed  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  but  if  she  heard  him 
cry,  she  was  half  up  the  stairs  before  she  knew  where  she  was.  .  .  . 
The  committee  of  '  Tuke's  fund  '  meets  tomorrow,  on  which  I 
am.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  money  (Forster  has  probably  told  you 
all  about  it)  we  keep  it  all  quiet  for  fear  of  raising  opposition 
from  priests  or  leaguers,  employing  Tuke  as  our  agent  to  pay  a 
share  (£)  of  emigration  expenses  for  families.1  We  make  arrange- 
ments with  Canadian  authorities  to  receive  them.  .  .  . 

yours  aff. 

H.  C. 

1  For  Irish  families. 
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From  Lady  Florence  Herbert. 

The  Lake,  Highclere,  Newbury.     April  16,  1882. 

My  darling, — Your  dear  love  sinks  deep.  Dear  dear  brother, 
I  shall  so  love  to  see  you  later.  Now  I  am  too  sick  and  sorry,  like 
a  wounded  beast  longing  to  creep  into  a  hole  quite  alone,  '  so  tired  ' 
(as  he  used  to  say  in  his  illness)  in  heart  and  spirit  and  mind.  I  am 
going  to  get  Auberon  to  take  the  other  children  away  to  Burley 
and  leave  me  here  for  a  week  or  two  perfect  rest  and  silence,  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  pull  myself  together  and  start  again.  I  feel  full 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  dear  sunny  golden  life  and  the  great  love  ; 
and  do  not  mean  to  be  ungrateful  or  despairing,  and  I  feel  in  a  little 
bit  I  shall  be  able  to  pick  up  heart,  but  cannot  set  to  at  once. 

Your  love  is  so  dear  to  me  and  I  love  you  so  very  much. 

Your  loving 

D. 

We  laid  his  poor  little  body  ourselves  in  the  coffin  yesterday 
and  brought  it  down  with  us.  One's  poor  brain  playing  one  all 
sorts  of  tricks — of  still  expecting  to  find  him  hopping  and  spring- 
ing about  in  his  blue  pilot  jacket  and  cap  when  one  arrived  here. 
The  body  and  the  funeral  and  all  that  feel  so  strangely  away.  I 
am  only  tired  in  brain  and  heart ;  not  at  all  physically  ;  wonder- 
fully well  physically,  and  I  feel  a  fortnight's  silence  will  start  me 
on  again. 

your  very  loving 
D. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     April  17, '1882. 

I  wrote  to  Dolly  and  also  to  Auberon  offering  to  come  over  and 
see  Dolly  at  once,  but  suggesting  that  as  I  could  only  get  away  for  a 
few  days  she  would  perhaps  rather  put  it  off  ;  and  from  a  telegram 
back  this  is  evidently  what  she  would  prefer.  She  wrote  the  day 
after  the  death,  evidently  still  very  much  strung  up.  What  a 
fearful  time  of  alternate  hope  and  fear  !  I  shudder  to  think  of 
what  she  must  be  going  through  now.  How  has  Auberon  been 
behaving  and  has  this  terrible  affliction  brought  them  closer 
together  ?  We  are  dawdling  about  here  as  usual.  Perfectly 
quietly  and  monotonously  as  to  outward  life,  with  really  very  little 
to  do.  Just  as  everybody  is  binged  up  for  immediate  new  legisla- 
tion, there  comes  an  extraordinary  lull  in  the  way  of  outrage,  and  I 
think  that  nothing  will  now  be  done  till  after  Whitsuntide.  This  lull 
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is  in  itself  very  suspicious  as  it  shows  what  organization  still  exists. 
You  must  have  been  surprised  at  Parnell's  released  We  had  to 
hold  a  sudden  Council  of  War  in  this  room  on  Sunday  to  answer 
the  telegram  from  Parnell.  We  treated  him  exactly  as  we  have 
treated  other  suspects  who  have  asked  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
near  relation,  and  if  by  any  chance  he  should  break  his  parol  it 
will  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  He  really  wanted  to 
meet  his  woman  in  Paris,  and  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  politics.  I  have  just  got  Froude's  life  of 
Carlyle  ;  very  interesting,  in  spite  of  the  plums  having  been 
already  given  in  the  reminiscences.  I  have  also  been  reading 
your  friend  Graham's  book  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  There 
is  nothing  very  new  in  it  but  it  puts  things  together  in  a  clear 
way.  I  see  very  little  chance  of  escaping  another  winter  in 
this  vile  place,  but  I  cannot  screw  myself  up  to  considering  my 
fate  as  a  certainty  so  I  go  on  hoping  that  a  means  of  escape  may 
turn  up. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     April  20,  1882. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Forster 
today  in  which  he  proposed  that  I  should  take  a  long  leave  and  that 
Spencer  should  come  over  here  to  act  as  Lord  Justice  till  Parliament 
was  up. 

The  reasons  he  gave  for  this  were  that  it  was  necessary  that 
some  one  should  be  here  in  his  absence  who  from  being  in  the 
Cabinet  would  act  with  authority  ;  would  be  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Government,  and  able  to  really  manage  the  business  of  the  Office 
instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  refused  to  be  party  to  this  arrangement 
which  would  stamp  me  more  than  ever  with  the  character  of  a 
mere  figure-head.  I  have  already  written  to  you  to  the  effect 
that  my  position  was  such  a  false  one  that  I  was  anxious  to  leave 
it  on  the  first  fitting  opportunity  and  I  think,  after  what  passed 
today,  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  my  doing  so.  Of  course  if 
you  should  put  before  me  that  the  Gov  :  of  the  Country  requires 
that  I  should  remain  I  would  not  leave  at  such  a  crisis  as  the 

1  Mr.  Parnell  was  released  from  Kilmainham  on  April  10  for  fourteen  days  to  '  visit 
his  sister  whose  son  was  dying  '  ;  and  on  the  llth  he  saw  Captain  O'Shea,  and  sent  him  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  suggest  an  arrangement  for  the  release  of  the 
'  suspects  '  and  the  passing  of  an  Arrears  Bill,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  '  Kilmainham 
Treaty.' 
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present ;    but  otherwise  I  feel  that  if  you  can  conveniently  make 
other  arrangements  the  sooner  they  are  made  the  better 

(Copy  unsigned.) 

From  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Private  and  confidential. 

10  Downing  Street.     April  21,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  have  this  morning  received  your  letter, 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  with  much  concern  that  I  contemplate  a 
possible  close  of  my  official  relations  with  you.  You  have  I  believe 
clearly  understood  from  Forster  what  is  the  fact,  namely  that 
the  idea  he  threw  out  in  conversation  with  you  was  purely  and 
exclusively  his  own.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  the  task  of 
the  Executive  Government  in  Ireland  has  assumed  proportions 
altogether  unusual.  Forster's  presence  will  be  required  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  general  rule,  during  the  remaining  months  of  the 
Session  ;  whereas  last  year,  arduous  as  the  circumstances  then 
were,  the  work  was  of  a  kind  that  I  with  others  could  do. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  deny  that  if  the  Executive 
business  in  Ireland  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  who  could 
discharge  it  with  the  authority  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  especially  if 
uniting  to  that  authority  former  Irish  experience,  there  would  be 
public  advantage  in  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  public  would 
at  once  understand  that  a  change  imparted  no  disparagement  to 
yourself.  Indeed  I  must  say  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  long 
ago  formed  of  your  highly  cultivated  faculties  has  only  been 
confirmed  by  observing  the  discernment,  and  judicial  balance  of 
mind,  with  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  you  have  during  the 
last  two  years  expressed  to  me  your  views  on  Irish  problems  of  no 
small  difficulty.  One  or  two  colleagues,  with  whom  I  have  com- 
municated in  strict  confidence,  share  this  view  of  the  Irish  case 
which  I  have  above  expressed  and  after  a  post  or  two  I  hope  to 
write  fuller  on  the  subject. 

Believe  me — sincerely  yours 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     April  21,  1882. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — I  was  anxious  not  to  make  my  letter 
too  long  yesterday,  but  I  ought  to  state  that  if  I  appear  in  Mr. 
Forster's  absence  to  have  left  matters  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  officials  it  was  because  from  the  very  first  he  took  up 
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the  position  of  managing  everything  himself  from  London,  and 
communicated  straight  with  them  on  all  subjects.  He  never 
corresponded  with  me,  and  I  gradually  became  convinced  that 
this  was  how  it  was  intended  by  the  Cabinet  that  affairs  should 
be  managed.  I  blame  myself  very  much  for  having  allowed  this  ; 
and  for  not  having  foreseen  the  very  disagreeable  situation  in 
which  it  would  place  me.  This  however  only  concerns  me  and 
my  own  comfort. 

What  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  I  have  taken  as  much  part 
in  the  details  of  business  as  this  arrangement  would  permit,  and 
have  been  willing  to  extend  my  personal  supervision  to  the 
utmost.  [Rough  copy  unsigned.] 

[These  last  two  letters  crossed  one  another.] 

[Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Cabinet,  April  21,  1882.] 

Strictly  confidential. 

The  returns  of  agrarian  crime  during  the  last  two  years  are 
before  the  Cabinet.  They  have  been  presented  in  every  kind  of 
shape,  and  comparisons  may  be  made  by  weeks,  by  months  and 
by  quarters. 

The  increase  of  murders  and  other  serious  outrages  is  fluc- 
tuating and  not  uniform,  but  this  increase  is  very  serious,  and 
for  this  reason  new  legislation  is  demanded. 

With  regard  to  this  fluctuation,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
after  any  very  great  crime,  towards  which  any  considerable 
attention  has  been  attracted,  there  appears  generally  to  be  a  lull. 
For  instance,  since  the  murders  of  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Smythe 
there  were  very  few  outrages  for  nearly  a  fortnight. 

This  seems  to  point  towards  proving  that  a  strong  organization 
still  exists,  and  that  the  Land  League  is  not  so  completely  broken 
down  as  was  imagined.  This  is  I  am  afraid,  very  much  owing  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  imprisonment  or  dispersion  of  the  men 
who  led  it,  the  work  has  been  taken  up  by  women. 

We  know  that  women  go  about  the  country  conveying  mes- 
sages and  encouraging  disaffection,  and  that  they  distribute 
money  in  large  quantities  both  by  hand  and  by  letter. 

My  own  idea,  looking  solely  to  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  would  have  been  to  treat  the  women  exactly  like  the  men, 
both  as  to  the  ordinary  law  and  as  to  arrest  under  the  Protection 
of  Person  and  Property  Act,  and  to  have  made  no  more  difference 
between  the  two  sexes  than  a  magistrate  or  a  Judge  would  in  the 
case  of  stealing  a  loaf  or  a  pair  of  boots.  I  am  aware  however, 
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that  the  feeling  of  the  British  public  and  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  be  consulted,  and  if  the  arrest  of  women  would  raise  such  a 
storm  as  to  render  the  renewal  of  the  Act  impossible,  this  may  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  not  acting  as  I  should  wish. 

The  returns  of  outrage  of  themselves  appear  to  demand  new 
measures.  But  they  are  not  the  only  mode  by  which  we  should 
judge  of  the  necessity  for  these. 

If  I  am  asked  what  other  means  of  judging  there  are,  I  answer  : 
'  General  opinion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  collected,  of  those  most 
likely  to  know.' 

The  Irish  press  of  all  shades  of  political  feeling  is  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  serious  state  of  the  country. 

I  have  seen  many  landlords,  agents,  and  others.  I  have  seen 
many  of  the  Judges,  and  their  personal  account  more  than 
confirms  what  they  have  said  in  public. 

Above  all,  I  have  seen  Resident  Magistrates,  Inspectors  and 
Sub-Inspectors,  who  come  to  the  Castle  almost  every  day  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  recommend  arrests,  and  the  general,  I  may 
say  the  universal,  opinion  is  that  the  amount  of  intimidation  is  as 
serious  as  it  can  be,  and  that  a  sudden  increase  of  agrarian  crime 
at  any  moment,  to  any  extent,  is  quite  possible.  But  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  go  further  than  the  printed  Reports  of  the  six  Special 
Resident  Magistrates  who  have  charge  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  six  men  are  picked 
out  from  more  than  seventy  of  their  class  ;  that  each  one  of  them 
is  known  to  be  of  exceptional  ability,  and  that  his  experience  is 
drawn  from  a  separate  district. 

They  all  concur  in  their  views  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  utterly  crushing  intimidation  which  prevails,  and 
we  know  what  this  intimidation  may  at  any  time  produce. 

They  agree  also  as  to  the  necessity  for  further  legislation,  and 
their  recommendations  are  substantially  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  renewal  of  the  Protection  of  Person  and 
Property  Act  for  another  year,  these  recommendations  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Increase  of  summary  jurisdiction.     This  is  the  point  to 
which  I  should  personally  attach  the  highest  importance  of  all. 
A  Resident  Magistrate,  and  in  serious  cases,  a  Special  Resident 
Magistrate,  should  be  present. 

2.  Special  Commission  to  try  agrarian  cases  in  certain  districts 
without  jury.     Unless  the  Judges  can  be  compelled  to  act,  there 
will  be  difficulties  about  this.     If  so,  it  will  be  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  under   No.  1  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
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labour   could   be   given,  as   recommended   by   Messrs.  Plunkett, 
Clifford-Lloyd,  and  BlakeJ 

3.  Improvement  of  Arms  Act,  so  as  to  make  one  warrant  do 
for  a  whole  townland,  and  allow  search  by  night ;    also  power  to 
search  for  papers. 

4.  Power  to  tax  districts  for  payment  of  extra  police,  and  for 
compensation  for  death  or  injury  to  the  person. 

5.  Power  to  arrest  strangers  and  persons  out  at  night. 

As  I  consider  the  present  question  to  be  whether  any  fresh 
legislation  is  required,  and  what  general  direction  it  should  take,  I 
do  not  enter  into  more  minute  particulars.  I  content  myself  with 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  legislation  is  required  ;  that  it  is 
required  at  once  ;  and  that  every  day  during  which  crime  can  be 
committed  with  impunity  will  make  the  dealing  with  it  more 
difficult. 

April  19,  1882.  COWPER. 

From  Mr.  Forster. 
Confidential. 

Irish  Office,  London.     April  22,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Today  has  been  our  first  Irish  Cabinet. 
Nothing  decided  on,  but  a  further  Cabinet  on  Tuesday  before  the 
discussion  of  the  Healy  bill  on  Wednesday.2  I  think  the  Cabinet 
are  inclined  to  accept  in  substance  my  Arrears  proposal  and  I  think 
also  they  are  prepared  for  fresh  legislation  in  the  direction  of  my 
Mem  :  but  as  yet  we  have  not  considered  the  substitution  of  a 
Commission  for  a  Jury. 

There  is  a  notion  that  Parnell  and  his  friends  would  be  glad  to 
get  out  of  their  present  position,  but  I  much  doubt  their  being 
willing  to  give  the  assurance  which  would  be  needed  to  make  their 
release  safe. 

yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     April  22,  1882. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  virtually  no  longer 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  that  you  may  expect  me  home  in  a 
very  short  time.  On  Wednesday,  after  a  long  conversation  on 

1  The  names  of  the  other  three  special  R.M.s  were   Owen  E.  Slacke,  W.  Forbes,  and 
A.  Butler. 

2  A  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Redmond  on  the  subject  of  arrears,  and 
discussed  in  a  favourable  manner  by  Mr.  Gladstone.     The  Bill  was  really  inspired  by 
Mr.  Parnell. 
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other  matters  Forster  suddenly  made  the  astonishing  proposal  that 
I  should  take  a  long  leave  and  that  Spencer  should  come  over  here 
to  act  as  Lord  Justice  till  Parliament  was  up.  The  reasons  he  gave 
for  this  were,  that  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  be  here  in 
his  absence  who  was  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  and  would  act 
with  Authority  and  able  to  really  manage  the  business  of  the  office, 
instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Permanent  under  Secretary. 
Of  course  I  refused  to  be  party  to  this  arrangement  and  wrote  to 
Gladstone  to  inform  him  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  place  my 
resignation  in  his  hands  ;  which,  in  as  civil  a  manner  as  possible, 
but  quite  decidedly,  he  accepts.  Of  course  Forster's  insulting 
proposal  was  in  Gladstone's  words  '  purely  and  exclusively  his 
own.'  Instead  of  feeling  inclined  to  kick  him  out  of  the  room  I 
was  really  almost  amused.  It  was  like  a  clumsy  blundering  brute 
who  keeps  treading  upon  one's  toes  with  the  best  intentions.  But 
when  I  think  of  how  it  came  that  he  could  possibly  say  that  every- 
thing was  managed  by  the  Permanent  Officials,  I  don't  know  whether 
to  be  more  angry  with  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  grasped 
the  whole  management  from  the  first,  never  even  writing  to  me, 
but  always  communicating  straight  with  Burke  &c.,  or  at  my  own 
easiness  in  allowing  it.  The  fact  is  I  have  been  in  a  false  position 
from  the  very  beginning.  I  thought,  Heaven  forgive  me  !  that 
he  was  a  statesman,  and  that  I  might  consent  to  play  second 
fiddle  and  keep  in  the  background  ;  and  having  once  made  a  wrong 
start  it  was  difficult  to  get  right.  But  as  Lady  Macbeth  says  and 
as  many  people  both  before  and  since  have  also  said  :  '  What  is 
done  cannot  be  undone.'  You  know  the  whole  story  now  and  you 
also  know  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  me  and  Gladstone  in 
the  winter.  I  don't  think  these  last  made  much  difference,  but 
that  if  they  really  thought  it  better  to  recall  me  and  send  Spencer 
they  would  have  done  so  any  how.  To  the  world  it  will  appear  that 
they  recalled  me  in  order  to  send  what  they  thought  a  better  man, 
and  I  always  feel  in  these  cases  that  the  less  the  superseded  man 
says,  and  the  more  good  humouredly  he  appears  to  take  the  blow 
the  better  he  stands.  My  friends  may  I  think  also  say  if  they  like, 
that  my  position  has  been  such  a  false  one  and  so  uncomfortable, 
that  I  have  long  been  anxious  to  give  it  up  and  determined  to  do  so 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Let  me  know  what  line  you 
think  it  would  be  better  to  take.  At  present  nobody  knows  a  word 
of  all  this  except  Katie  and  Willie.  In  spite  of  this  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  to  an  inglorious  reign,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
my  heart  very  light  at  being  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  another 
winter  here. 
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From  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Brocket  Hall.     April  24,  1882. 

I  am  indeed  surprised  and  over  thrown  at  your  letter.  The 
thing  has  happened  in  the  most  annoying  manner  possible.  I 
feel  I  can  hardly  write  calmly  about  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  such  is  our 
union  that  I  need  hardly  say  it,  that  I  feel  the  thing  to  the  finger 
tips  ;  as  much  and  more  than  if  it  had  been  to  myself.  It  requires 
all  one's  magnanimity  to  think  of  that  weak  humbugging  old 
woman  Forster  posing  again  on  the  occasion  as  a  strong  minister. 

Write  again.  I  will  write  again  when  I  have  had  time  to  think 
about  it. 

From  Lady  Florence  Herbert. 

The  Lake.     April  25,  1882. 

Henry  has  just  sent  me  on  your  letter,  and  I  am  boiling.  To 
think  that  what  I  call  your  heroic  abnegation  in  sticking  to  a  false 
position  instead  of  throwing  it  in  their  face  the  first  winter  and 
breaking  up  the  Cabinet  (both  of  which  I  always  wish  you  had 
done)  should  end  in  this  way.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so  cut. 
I  have  admired  your  self  sacrifice  and  disinterestedness  the  whole 
way  so  much  ;  what  Mama  used  to  say  of  you  '  so  noble  .  .  .' 
nothing  but  red  tape  could  have  struggled  on  in  such  a  lop-sided 
way  as  to  try  and  govern  a  country  in  revolution  thro'  a  Cabinet 
Secretary,  out  of  the  Country  and  away  for  7  months  of  the 
year  ;  and  the  titular  head  with  his  hands  tied,  and  out  of  the 
Cabinet.  .  . 

From  Lady  Florence  Herbert. 

April  27. 

You  will  have  got  my  letter.  How  could  you  think  I  should 
be  anything  but  absorbed  about  you  ;  and  what  cuts  at  your  life 
so  much.  However  you  are  so  good  and  disinterested  I  feel  you 
will  not  let  the  petty  matter  of  the  world's  opinion  and  reputation 
weigh  on  you  long  against  your  own  sense  of  your  own  work  and 
what  it  has  been  and  what  it  has  done  for  you.  I  daresay  the  other 
part  seems  all  the  more  petty  and  small  to  me  at  this  moment ; 
living  down  on  the  real,  as  I  am  doing.  /  feel,  watching  you,  that 
this  Irish  life,  false  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  probably  has  been, 
has  brought  you  along  morally  and  mentally  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  I  daresay  Katie  or  any  one  who  has  watched  you  lovingly 
and  closely  will  say  the  same.  Poor  darling  it  will  be  a  very 
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broken-up  coming  back.  In  your  short  holidays  you  will  have 
hardly  realised  the  great  gap.  Mama  gone  who  more  and  more 
seems  the  ground  and  the  walls  of  one's  life  ;  and  my  illness  at 
Brocket,  were  making  life  very  unreal  and  shadowy  even  before 
this  last.  But  I  don't  mean  to  be  broken  or  crushed  as  regards 
what  is  worth  doing  and  worth  thinking  about !  I  have  a  great 
belief  in  one's  personal  tears  and  rents  and  lacerations  be  they 
bodily  pain  or  what  is  more  crushing,  being  borne  with  courage, 
irrespective  of  one's  general  outlook,  if  one  has  already  trimmed 
and  pruned  one's  outlook,  to  being  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
being  '  down  on  the  real.'  What  nonsense  I  am  writing  ! 


From  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Windsor  Castle.     April  26,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  the  matter 
has  reached  its  ripeness  ;  and  not  without  many  regrets  on  our 
part  it  has  been  decided  to  advise  the  Queen  to  give  Lord  Spencer 
the  Vice-royalty  of  Ireland  :  regrets,  I  need  hardly  say,  not  at  the 
appointment,  but  at  the  withdrawal,  which  it  entails.  I  think  I 
cannot  better  supply  you  with  a  record  of  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  this  measure  than  by  sending  you  in  confidence  a  letter 
in  which  I  have  submitted  it  to  the  Queen.  Spencer  will  himself 
write  to  you  on  the  subject :  in  the  meantime  I  will  venture  to 
assure  you  that  the  closing  words  of  this  letter  are  not  utterances 
of  mere  form. 

believe  me 

sincerely  yours 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

H.E.  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

I  quite  enter  into  the  explanations  kindly  supplied  in  your  last 
letter. 

[Letter  enclosed.] 

Windsor  Castle.     April  27,  1882. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  humble  duty,  reports  to  your  Majesty, 
that  among  the  various  subjects  which  it  has  been  the  duty  of  your 
Majesty's  Gov  :  to  consider  at  this  juncture  in  Irish  affairs,  has 
been  the  question  what  special  provision  could  best  be  made  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  Irish  administration. 

The  administration  of  the  Life  and  Property  Act,  and  the 
regulation  of  all  measures  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
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Law  in  Ireland,  require  to  be  conducted  at  this  time  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  authority  which  can  be  attached  to  them.  That 
is  to  say,  they  should  carry  the  authority  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
And  accordingly  during  the  months  of  last  year's  Session  from 
March  onwards,  Mr.  Forster  was  enabled,  not  without  some  incon- 
venience, to  remain  for  the  most  part  in  Dublin,  and  the  legislative 
business  was  transacted  principally  in  his  absence. 

This  year,  the  character  of  the  questions,  with  which  the  House 
of  Commons  will  have  to  deal  after  Whitsuntide  does  not  permit 
the  repetition  of  the  same  plan,  while  the  need  in  Ireland  is  the 
same  or  greater,  as  the  arrest  and  liberation  of  suspects  ought 
both  to  be  managed  by  those  who  can  answer  for  them  with  full 
ministerial  responsibility. 

Lord  Cowper,  whose  excellent  natural  gifts  have  been  improved 
by  much  culture,  has  repeatedly  manifested  his  capacity  by  the 
discerning  and  well  balanced  views  of  measures  relating  to  Ireland 
which  he  has  made  known  to  your  Majesty's  Gov.,  while  his  loyalty 
and  zeal  for  your  Majesty's  service  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  he  has  handsomely  wished  that  his  office  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  your  Majesty's  advisers,  in  the  public  interest,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  which  has  been  before 
described,  of  giving  the  highest  authority  to  the  Executive  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  ascertaining  fully  the  views  of  his 
colleagues,  now  recommends  a  change  for  your  Majesty's  gracious 
consideration. 

Lord  Spencer,  as  he  need  hardly  observe,  unites  to  a  long  and 
successful  experience  in  Ireland  the  further  advantage  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  gained  during  the  last  two  years  with  all  the 
views  of  his  colleagues  on  Irish  affairs.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
that  he  should  again  assume  the  Vice-royalty  retaining  the  position 
and  full  responsibility  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  It  is  however  uncer- 
tain whether  the  necessity,  under  which  his  tried  ability  and 
patriotism  would  be  thus  turned  to  account,  will  be  of  long 
duration ;  and  likewise  it  is  thought  that  the  authority  of  his  pro- 
ceedings will  be  kept  at  the  highest  level  if  he  retains,  at  least 
as  a  temporary  arrangement  until  the  Autumn,  the  office  he  now 
holds  as  President  of  the  Council. 

For  the  temporary  discharge  of  the  functions  of  this  office, 
during  Lord  Spencer's  absence,  your  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
look,  as  has  been  done  on  a  former  occasion,  to  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

On  one  occasion  indeed  Mr.  Gladstone  believes  that  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council  was  held  more  than  provisionally  by  the 
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Viceroy  of  Ireland  but  the  precedent  is  remote  the  case  having 
occurred  early  in  the  last  century.  The  plan  now  humbly  sub- 
mitted has  been  devised  at  a  critical  time  for  the  attainment 
of  an  end  not  otherwise  to  be  completely  compassed,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  be  open  to  reconsideration  as 
public  interests  might  recommend,  before  the  Autumn  was  far 
advanced. 

Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  state  too  distinctly  his  sense  of  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  both  of  Lord  Cowper  and  Lord  Spencer  in 
this  important  and  delicate  matter.  Lord  Cowper  is  still  young 
as  a  politician  and  administrator,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  much 
rejoice  if  another  opportunity  should  at  some  time  offer  for  his 
re-entering  the  service  of  your  Majesty. 

[Written  in  his  own  handwriting.] 


To  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     April  28,  1882. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  You 
have  certainly  arranged  the  matter  in  the  kindest  and  most 
considerate  manner  possible.  The  explanation  I  think  of  giving 
to  my  friends  is  that  I  have  for  some  time  felt  that  in  a  period 
of  difficulty  like  the  present,  the  position  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  his  Chief  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet,  and  intrusted  as  he  neces- 
sarily must  be,  with  the  real  management  of  affairs  is  almost 
untenable.  That  in  the  winter  I  expressed  to  you  my  intention 
of  resigning,  subject  to  your  approbation,  in  the  Spring  or  Summer, 
when  a  fitting  opportunity  should  arise  ;  and  that  I  had  now 
heard  that  a  moment  had  come,  convenient  to  the  Government, 
for  making  a  change. 

believe  me 

yours  sincerely 

COWPER. 

From  the  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Henry  III  Tower,  Windsor  Castle.     April  27,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Events  have  passed  very  rapidly  since  I 
was  with  you  last  December,  and  during  the  last  few  days  your 
resignation  has  led  to  my  being  again  connected  with  Ireland. 
I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  see  you  and  hear  the  impression  all  these 
events  have  made  on  you.  As  to  myself  it  is  very  distasteful  to 
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me  to  succeed  to  the  post  which  you  have  resigned.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  the  right  person  for  it  at  a  time  of  such  unexampled 
difficulty  and  responsibility,  but  a  man  is  not  a  judge  on  such  a 
point,  and  it  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  accept  the  Lord  Lieutenancy, 
particularly  when  I  found  that  much  stress  was  laid  upon  my 
having  taken  part  in  all  the  Cabinet  discussions  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  on  my  past  experience  of  Irish  men  and  things 
when  less  anxious  times  made  it  easy  to  obtain  knowledge.  I  am 
aware  of  the  Special  difficulties  which  you  have  had  with  so  strong 
a  man  as  Forster  Chief  Secretary  and  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  may 
be  rash  of  me  to  face  them  myself.  At  the  same  time  it  seemed 
right  that  I  should  try  and  help  Forster  when  he  was  so  much 
attacked  and  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  have  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing with  him.  I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  to  hear  your 
views  on  the  difficult  problem  of  Irish  Gov  :  and  confidentially 
to  talk  over  the  arrangements  for  Executive  work  that  I  ought 
to  make.  I  have  not  time  to  write  more  now.  I  almost  fear  I 
shall  have  missed  the  Irish  Mail  of  to-night. 

Very  truly  yours 

SPENCER. 

To  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     April  28,  1882. 

Lord  Cowper  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty. 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  already  have  informed  your  Majesty  of  Lord 
Cowper's  resignation,  but  he  thinks  that  he  ought  also  to  write  to 
your  Majesty  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Cowper  has  long  felt  that  in  times  like  the  present  the 
position  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  his  Chief  Secretary  in  the 
Cabinet  and  taking  the  principal  management  of  affairs,  is  very 
difficult  and  very  disagreeable.  His  unwillingness  to  appear  to 
abandon  his  post  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented him  from  resigning ;  but  in  the  winter  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  expressing  his  wish  to  do  so  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity. 

That  opportunity  has  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  now 
arrived.  Lord  Cowper  is  very  glad  to  be  succeeded  by  Lord 
Spencer  ;  who  he  hopes  will  from  his  former  experience  of  Ireland, 
and  from  his  position  in  the  Government  be  able  to  make  himself 
the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  Head  of  the  Executive.  Lord 
Cowper  ventures  to  say  in  conclusion  that  he  will  always  feel 
glad  that  he  has  had  this  opportunity  of  serving  your  Majesty. 

[Copy  unsigned.] 
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Telegram  to  Lord  Spencer. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Earl  Cowper,  Dublin,  to  Earl  Spencer,  Spencer  House, 
St.  James's  Place,  London. 

April  29,  1882. 

I  propose  to  start  on  Thursday  after  appointing  Justices  of 
the  Peace  :  do  you  see  any  objection  ? 

From  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Windsor  Castle.     May  2,  1882. 

The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Cowper  for  his  letter  of  the  28th  of 
April  containing  his  resignation.  He  will  have  already  learnt 
that  she  has  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice  accepted  it.  The  Queen 
understands  the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  take  this  step 
and  while  regretting  his  departure  from  her  service  for  the  present, 
fully  comprehends  the  difficulty  created  by  the  relative  positions 
recently  held  by  the  Viceroy  and  his  Secretary.  The  Queen  is 
well  aware  of  the  valuable  advice  offered  by  Lord  Cowper  in  the 
trying  time  he  has  held  the  Viceroyalty  but  she  has  no  means  of 
knowing  how  far  his  views  were  adopted  by  the  Government. 
The  Queen  thanks  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  represented  her  in  Dublin  and  trusts  at  no  distant 
period  Lord  Cowper  will  resume  office  in  her  service. 

From  Mr.  Gladstone. 

10  Downing  Street,  Whitehall.     May  1,  1882. 

Secret. 

My  dear  Cowper, — In  consequence  of  the  altered  position  of  the 
No -Rent  party,  further  altered  to  us  by  important  information 
which  (without  any  covenant)  we  have  obtained,  the  Cabinet  has 
this  day  discussed  anxiously  the  question  whether  those  Members 
of  Parliament  now  in  prison  should  be  released ;  with  a  view  to 
further  progressive  release  of  those  not  believed  to  be  implicated 
in  crime  upon  careful  examination  of  their  cases.  No  decision  has 
been  actually  taken,  but  the  Cabinet  meets  again  tomorrow  at 
twelve,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  telegram  may  then  be  sent  to  you 
requesting  you  to  give  directions  for  an  immediate  liberation  of  the 
men.  The  information  we  have  had  is  in  the  briefest  words  shortly 
this.  We  know  authentically  that  Parnell  and  his  friends  are 
ready  to  abandon  No-Rent  formally,  and  to  declare  against  outrage 
energetically,  intimidation  included,  if  and  when  the  Government 
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announce  a  satisfactory  plan  for  dealing  with  arrears.  We  had 
already  as  good  as  decided  upon  a  plan  and  we  do  not  know  any 
absolute  reason  why  the  form  of  it  should  not  be  '  satisfactory.' 

sincerely  yours 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
Very  many  thanks  for  your  last  note. 

The  No-Rent  manifesto  had  been  issued  upon  Parnell's  com- 
mittal to  Kilmainham  on  October  13,  signed  by  all  the  prominent 
Land  Leaguers  including  Parnell  himself  and  Dillon,  who  was 
also  back  in  Kilmainham  for  the  second  time.  On  April  10 
Parnell  was  allowed  to  leave  prison  for  fourteen  days  in  order  to 
visit  his  sister  whose  son  was  ill  in  Paris.  This  was  the  chance  he 
had  been  wanting.  On  April  11  he  saw  Captain  O'Shea  (an  Irish 
Home  Rule  Member),  and  as  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien  in  his  '  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,'  he  suggested  a 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  doing  something  for  the  Irish  tenants.  '  The 
thing  Parnell  wanted,'  says  O'Brien,  '  was  to  bring  about  a  modus 
vivendi  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  thing  Mr.  Gladstone  wanted 
was  to  bring  about  a  modus  vivendi  with  Mr.  Parnell.'  Captain 
O'Shea  immediately  put  himself  into  communication  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  letters  from  both  followed. 
When  Mr.  Forster  was  consulted  he  at  once  took  the  line  of  objecting 
very  strongly.  '  He  did  not  see  his  way  to  bargain  with  Parnell ; 
he  thought  it  was  an  underhand  proceeding  .  .  .  and  he  resolved 
to  take  no  part  in  negotiations  which  had  been  made  over  his 
head.  .  .  .  Forster  himself,  says  Lord  Cowper,  thought  that 
ultimately  Parnell  would  have  to  be  let  out  on  certain  conditions. 
It  was  the  way  in  which  the  thing  was  done  rather  than  the 
thing  itself  to  which  he  objected.'  On  the  24th  Parnell  was  back 
in  Kilmainham. 

On  the  19th  Mr.  Forster  had  gone  over  to  London,  and  had 
escaped  by  almost  a  miracle  being  assassinated  in  the  train.  He 
left  one  hour  earlier  than  had  been  decided,  and  Mrs.  Forster  and 
his  daughter  joined  him  by  the  later  train  without  knowing  that  a 
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gang  of  desperate  '  Invincibles '  were  waiting  for  him  on  the  platform 
when  they  started.  When  he  reached  London  he  found  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
to  negotiate  with  Captain  O'Shea  upon  the  Arrears  question  and 
the  release  of  Parnell.  On  the  26th  Mr.  Healy  brought  in  his 
*  Arrears  Bill,'  and  on  the  28th  Lord  Spencer's  appointment  as 
Viceroy  was  announced.  A  '  new  departure '  was  openly  discussed. 
On  April  30  Captain  O'Shea  called  to  see  Mr.  Forster  in  London 
with  a  letter  from  Parnell.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  but,  as  Forster 
remarked  when  he  had  read  it,  it  was  shortly  to  suggest  that  upon 
the  Government  doing  certain  things  he,  Parnell,  would  help  them 
to  put  down  outrages.  Forster  sent  it  on  to  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  comment  '  I  expected  little  from  these  negotiations.'  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  delighted  and  highly  satisfied,  and  expressed 
indebtedness  to  O'Shea.  The  thing  was  done.  He  summoned 
Mr.  Forster  to  a  Cabinet  meeting  for  May  1  to  '  discuss  the  pro- 
spective policy  in  lieu  of  coercion,'  and  on  May  2  he  telegraphed 
to  the  Viceroy  in  cypher  (as  he  had  told  him  he  might  do  in  his 
letter  of  May  1,  already  given),  '  Matters  being  settled  here  for 
immediate  action  and  on  a  footing  named  in  last  telegram  to  sign 
and  give  directions  for  the  three  forthwith.'  To  this  the  Viceroy 
wired,  '  I  should  much  prefer,  for  reasons  I  will  give  by  letter,  that 
your  intention  should  be  carried  out  by  my  successor.  But  I  will 
obey  orders  if  insisted  on.' 
He  wrote  as  follows  : 

To  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Vice  Regal  Lodge,  Dublin.     May  2,  1882. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — The  proposed  release  of  the  three 
members  of  Parliament  so  took  me  by  surprise  that  I  have  hardly 
been  able  to  form  a  deliberate  opinion  about  it.  Nothing  but 
a  series  of  formidable  objections  has  yet  occurred  to  me.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  circumstances  present  themselves  to  my 
mind.  These  men  have  been  imprisoned  for  a  gross  violation  of 
the  law.  They  follow  this  up  with  a  violation  still  grosser,  the 
No  Rent  manifesto.  There  is  at  this  moment  a  great  amount  of 
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bad  outrage.  We  know  or  suspect  that  this  is  instigated  by  the 
prisoners.  At  the  same  time  their  organs  in  the  Press  taunt  us 
with  having  put  under  restraint  the  only  people  who  have  power  to 
stop  it.  We,  apparently  despairing  of  restoring  order  ourselves, 
let  them  out  on  condition  that  they  will  help  us  and  will  refrain 
for  the  future  not  from  the  conduct  for  which  they  were  imprisoned, 
but  only  from  the  more  outrageous  policy  to  which  they  have  after- 
wards committed  themselves,  and  even  this  they  are  only  willing  to 
do  in  return  for  fresh  legislation  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  There 
may  be  another  side  to  the  question ;  but,  as  I  am  not  able  to  grasp 
it,  you  will  understand  my  objections  to  being  the  instrument  of 
their  release. 

yours  very  truly 

COWPER. 
Mr.  Gladstone  wired  immediately  : 

Your  signature,  if  required,  as  it  would  be  after  resignation, 
would  be  merely  ministerial  and  without  political  responsibility. 
When  do  you  come  to  London  ?  I  quite  understand  your 
letter,  as  it  shows  me,  to  my  surprise,  that  you  had  no  previous 
information. 

The  release  of  the  three  prisoners,  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.,  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  was  at  once  signed  by  the 
Viceroy,  and  that  evening  the  resignations  of  Lord  Cowper  and 
Mr.  Forster  were  announced  in  Parliament. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  Kilmainham  Treaty. 

For  ourselves  it  only  remained  to  take  farewell  of  all  our  staff, 
to  whom  we  had  grown  much  attached,  and  to  the  friends  we  had 
made  in  Dublin.  Also  His  Excellency  had  to  receive  a  few  vale- 
dictory addresses,  which  he  did  at  the  Castle  on  Thursday  morning, 
May  4,  and  he  also  held  a  Farewell  Reception  at  12  o'clock  before 
leaving  for  England. 

The  addresses  were  from  the  '  Corporation  of  Dublin  '  and 
others.  In  answer  to  the  former  His  Excellency  replied  : 

My  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Dublin, — Pray  accept 
my  best  thanks  for  your  most  candid  but  courteous  address.  I  will 
use  the  same  candour,  and  I  hope,  the  same  courtesy  in  reply.  As  you 
have  alluded  to  the  coercive  measures  of  the  Gov  :,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that,  much  as  I  regretted  their  necessity,  I  consider  them  to  have  been 
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absolutely  indispensable,  and  that  if  we  were  to  blame,  it  was  because 
we  did  not  employ  them  earlier.  I  wish  also  to  remark  that  during  the 
last  few  days  I  have  considered  myself  merely  as  holding  the  reins  for 
my  successor,  and  not  personally  responsible  for  anything  but  the  most 
ordinary  business.  The  coercive  measures  that  I  have  mentioned  were, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  accompanied  by  others  intended  to  be  remedial, 
and  although  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  has  not  yet  been  made 
manifest,  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  ultimately  bear  fruit.  It  is  difficult 
now  to  speak  of  myself  or  my  resignation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy. 
I  have  long  suffered  from  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  like  the  last 
two  years,  the  position  of  Viceroy,  with  his  Chief  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  virtually  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  country,  is  a  thoroughly 
false  one.  I  do  not  disguise  that  I  am  glad  to  escape  from  it.  But 
I  am  quite  sure  that  nobody  who  knows  me  will  for  a  moment  think  that 
I  would  have  deserted  my  post  in  circumstances  like  the  present,  as 
long  as  I  was  assured  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  that  I 
should  remain.  My  successor  is  a  very  old  and  valued  fiiend  of  mine. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  his  abilities,  and  he  has  certain  advantages  in 
coming  here  which  are  not  usually  possessed  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  his  administration  may  be  successful.  I  am  glad 
to  have  received  so  cordial  an  address  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  the 
large  and  important  City  near  which  I  have  so  long  resided.  But  I  have 
considered  you  not  only  as  representing  the  great  City  of  Dublin.  I 
remember  also  that  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  that  I  may 
make  this  an  opportunity  to  say  something  in  the  shape  of  a  farewell 
to  the  Irish  people.  Various  causes,  and  among  others  the  almost 
constant  necessity  in  times  like  these  of  daily  attending  the  office,  have 
prevented  me  from  seeing  as  much  of  the  country  as  I  should  have  wished. 
But  I  have  seen  quite  enough  to  feel  that  under  other  circumstances  I 
should  have  left  it  with  sincere  regret.  There  is  a  kindliness  and  a 
natural  courtesy  among  all  classes  here  which  make  them  very  agreeable 
to  deal  with,  and  which  in  ordinary  times  would  make  a  residence  here 
very  pleasant.  For  Lady  Cowper  and  for  myself,  I  again  thank  you 
for  your  address. 


The  Reception  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  officials 
and  friends,  and  at  three  o'clock  we  left  the  Castle  on  our  last 
state  procession.  The  streets  were  lined  with  troops  and  the 
crowds  were  enormous.  We  were  also  tremendously  cheered, 
which  certainly  we  hardly  expected,  as  seated  side  by  side  in  the 
carriage-and-four,  accompanied  by  two  aides-de-camp  in  full 
uniform,  we  passed  through  the  now  familiar  streets  to  embark 
in  the  ship  which  was  to  bear  us  from  a  public  to  a  secluded 
private  life. 
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Perhaps  our  only  real  regret  was  that  we  were  leaving  Tom 
Burke  and  his  sister  behind  ;  and  I  said  so  to  her  as  I  left,  and 
she  answered,  '  We  shall  not  be  long  after  you.'  My  brother  also 
expressed  the  same  sentiment  when  he  wrung  Burke's  hand  on 
board  the  '  Connaught '  and  his  answer  was  '  I  shall  not  be  here 
much  longer.'  Alas,  how  little  we  knew  that  his  words  were  to 
come  true  so  quickly,  but  in  so  different  a  manner  to  what  he 
intended. 

So  ended  the  Irish  time.  Francis  would  not  have  chosen  that 
moment  for  resignation,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  Forster, 
and  that  he  had  wished  to  resign  for  long  is  evident ;  for,  humble  as 
he  was,  he  became,  as  he  himself  said,  tired  of  playing  second  fiddle 
to  a  Chief  Secretary  who  grasped  all  the  power  and  was  not  capable 
of  using  it.  The  account  of  the  two  years  is  very  long,  and  pro- 
bably, as  it  chiefly  concerns  the  part  he  took  in  affairs  during  that 
time,  it  will  not  interest  anyone  but  his  immediate  family.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  his  wish  that  it  should  now  be  made  fully 
known.  It  might  have  been  shortened  and  could  have  been  better 
put  together,  but  I  do  not  know  who  would  have  had  the  time 
to  go  through  the  mass  of  correspondence  and  papers.  As  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned  it  certainly  did  him  good,  by  giving 
him  work  and  interest ;  and  though  the  years  1880-82  will  go 
down  to  history  as  a  most  disastrous  time,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  his  share  in  it  was  in  all  ways  creditable,  and  in  Ireland 
among  those  who  knew  him  he  left  a  great  reputation. 

We  reached  London  on  Friday  morning,  May  5,  exactly  two 
years  from  the  day  we  landed  in  Ireland  ;  and  on  Friday  evening 
Lord  Spencer,  accompanied  by  the  new  Chief  Secretary,  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  left  for  Ireland.  On  Saturday  they  made 
their  state  entry  into  Dublin. 

The  story  of  how  Lord  Frederick  met  Mr.  Burke  and  walked 
up  with  him  at  7  o'clock  to  his  Lodge,  and  how  they  were  both 
foully  murdered  by  a  gang  of  Invincibles  on  the  high  road  just 
opposite  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  is  well  known  and  needs  but  few 
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remarks.  It  was  the  first  answer  to  the  Kilmainham  Treaty. 
The  news  reached  London  that  night,  but  as  we  were  not  out  in 
society  we  heard  nothing  until  next  morning,  and  we  then  only 
heard  that  a  murder  had  been  committed.  We  both  instinctively 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Ivo  de  Vesci  whose  life  was 
then  in  great  danger,  and  who  unknown  to  himself  was  being 
protected.  Our  horror  was  no  less  when  we  heard  that  it  was 
our  dear  friend  Tom  Burke.  As  far  as  the  actual  murders  were 
concerned  they  were  perhaps  not  really  worse  than  many  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  months  ;  but  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  them  made  them  more  noticeable,  and  to 
ourselves  it  was  a  most  horrible  tragedy. 

Tom  Burke  had  lived  among  us  all  during  the  two  years  in  the 
most  intimate  way.  He  had  served  under  different  Viceroys  for 
many  years  as  permanent  under-secretary,  and  was  known  to 
every  one  as  a  most  upright,  just,  hardworking,  capable  man. 
He  was  of  the  people's  own  religion,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
friend  to  every  one  who  needed  help.  We  were  all  very  fond  of 
him  and  I  know  he  was  very  fond  of  Francis.  Though  I  believe 
detectives  used  to  follow  him  about,  he  never  carried  fire-arms 
(as  Forster  did)  or  took  any  precautions  to  protect  himself  ;  and 
when  Francis  once  begged  him  to  do  so,  answered  *  That's  not 
their  game.'  The  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  was  not  intended,  and 
he  was  unknown  to  the  murderers,  but  as  he  naturally  tried  to 
defend  his  friend  he  was  done  for  as  well.  Francis  telegraphed  at 
once  to  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  thus  left  without  a  single  man  to 
support  him,  to  beg  that  he  might  return  and  help  him  in  any 
capacity.  But  Lord  Spencer  thought  it  best  not,  and  perhaps 
he  was  right.  The  immediate  consequence  was  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  (then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty) 
to  the  Chief  Secretaryship.  Also  that  the  Government  at  once 
passed  the  most  stringent  and  severe  Coercion  Act.  It  seemed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  last  awaked  by  the  terrible  death  of  his 
nephew,  and  saw  that  what  Francis  had  been  recommending,  and 
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begging  for  was  necessary  ;  and  on  May  2  Sir  William  Harcourt 
(Home  Secretary)  introduced  a  '  Crimes  Bill  '  on  the  lines  (as 
Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  notices)  of  Francis's  last  memorandum  to  the 
Cabinet,  of  April  19.  There  had  been  other  Bills  drawn  up  : 
one  by  the  Judges  ;  and  one  I  believe  by  the  resident  magistrates 
and  Burke,  but  the  strongest  one  was  that  drafted  by  the  late 
Viceroy,  and  it  was  his  Bill  that  they  adopted.  There  was  a 
struggle  of  course  over  the  Bill ;  but  the  Irish  party  at  length 
gave  way,  and  after  an  all-night  sitting,  during  which  eighteen 
Irish  members  were  suspended,  the  Bill  was  passed.  Lord  Spencer 
thus  had  the  powers  which  he  and  the  Cabinet  had  steadily  refused 
to  Lord  Cowper.  Lord  Cowper's  '  Crimes  Act '  and  Mr.  Parnell's 
'  Arrears  Act '  (passed  in  July)  placed  the  new  Viceroy  in  a  much 
better  position  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  he  was,  owing 
to  the  strong  powers  he  possessed,  able  to  deal  far  more  effectively 
with  the  disorder  and  anarchy  which  was  distracting  the  country 
at  the  time  of  our  departure. 

On  May  16  we  went  down  to  Panshanger  and  received  a  very 
warm  welcome  from  our  people.  The  station  and  roadways  were 
decorated  with  flags  and  triumphal  arches,  with  '  Welcome 
Home !  '  and  '  God  bless  you  both !  '  displayed  in  brilliant 
lettering.  Mr.  C.  Lattimore,  the  oldest  tenant,  read  an  address 
on  behalf  of  the  Herts  tenantry,  which  was  signed  by  eighty-eight 
of  those  and  other  dependents. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
JUNE  1882 

WE  now  returned  to  private  life  and  spent  our  time  between 
Panshanger  and  London.  Francis  made  three  speeches  during  the 
Irish  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  except  for  a  few  words 
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introducing  an  amendment  to  the  '  Justices  Jurisdiction  Bill,'  he 
did  not  take  up  any  other  subject  that  year. 


To  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Spencer}. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Panshanger,  Hertford.     June  2,  1882. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  send  you  a  letter  from  the  son  of  the  Lady 
who  was  murdered  in  Westmeath.  The  only  answer  I  could  give  was 
that  I  had  mentioned  his  case  to  you.  I  have  not  written  to  you 
since  the  horrible  events  that  attended  your  arrival,  for  I  felt  that 
you  must  have  enough  to  do  and  think  about  without  getting  any 
unnecessary  letters,  and  I  had  not  picked  up  anything  likely  to  be 
interesting.  I  am  afraid  the  state  of  the  country  is  very  bad  from 
all  I  hear,  but  I  did  not  see  how  there  could  be  much  difference  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  how 
much  harm  really  was  done  by  the  sudden  release  of  the  suspects, 
but  this  is  a  subject  on  which  of  course  your  lips  are  sealed.  I  have 
never  attributed  the  Phoenix  Park  tragedy  to  it ;  except  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  and  which  might  have  been  the  case  even  if  it  had 
been  the  best  and  wisest  measure  ever  taken.  I  am  only  referring 
to  the  local  effect  in  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  country.  I  hope 
the  May  rents  are  being  paid. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 


From  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Spencer). 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     June  4,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  will  inquire  about  Mr.  Smythe,  but  you 
know  what  a  list  I  inherited  from  you.  I  cannot  admit  for  a 
moment  that  the  release  of  the  M.P.'s  has  had  any  bad  effect ;  on 
the  contrary  for  the  moment  I  should  say  that  an  improvement 
has  taken  place,  not  due  wholly  to  that  but  in  some  measure  to  it. 
There  has  been  a  lull  in  crime  but  of  course  I  do  not  reckon  on  its 
continuance.  But  don't  think  I  am  over  hopeful,  I  know  what  a 
root  the  disaffection  and  lawlessness  has  taken.  I  am  kept  up  by 
constant  work,  but  I  like  that  and  feel  keen  about  it.  Please 
forgive  so  short  a  note. 

yours  truly, 

SPENCER. 
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To  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Spencer). 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

Torloisk,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  N.B. 

August  30,  1882. 

My  dear  Spencer, — I  so  often  think  of  you  and  wonder  how  you 
are  getting  on  that  I  must  write  you  a  line  tho'  in  these  remote  parts 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  you.  If  you  have  time  to  answer  let  me 
know  how  you  think  things  really  are,  and  whether  there  is  really 
any  gleam  of  light.  Public  opinion  at  last  seems  to  have  turned 
against  the  murderers  ;  which,  with  the  way  in  which  the  Dublin 
jury  did  its  duty,  looks  bright.  But  murders  have  followed  one 
another  very  quickly,  and  this  police  business  looks  nasty.  I 
suppose  the  Treasury  as  usual  were  impracticable  and  dilatory  ; 
and  when  the  disaffection  once  took  root  it  was  difficult  to  eradicate. 
I  feel  as  if  general  opinion  in  England  would  sanction  almost  any 
concession,  as  the  men  really  have  behaved  so  well  thro'  such 
trying  circumstances  ;  but  of  course  the  delicate  question  when  to 
be  firm  and  when  to  give  way  can  only  be  decided  on  the  spot.  I 
have  let  my  pen  go  as  to  my  views  of  the  situation,  as  I  think  it  is 
always  interesting  when  one  is  in  the  middle  of  a  struggle  to  see  how 
things  strike  anybody  at  a  distance,  with  only  a  slight  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on.  When  I  left  the  South,  no  one  was  thinking 
of  anything  but  Egypt. 

How  curiously  things  turn  out  in  politics  ;  for  what  seemed 
their  greatest  mess  is  leading  to  a  complete  re -establishment  of  the 
strength  and  popularity  of  the  Government.  Let  me  know  how 
you  are  and  whether  you  are  able  to  keep  up  your  spirits.  I  am 
afraid  that  except  for  the  work,  you  must  begin  to  find  the  life 
intolerably  oppressive  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  chance 
of  your  getting  away  from  it. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

From  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Spencer). 

Vice  Regal  Lodge.     September  10,  1882. 

My  dear  Cowper, — Thanks  so  much  for  your  pleasant  letter 
asking  about  our  position  and  difficulties.  I  begin  by  saying  that  I 
never  was  better  in  my  life  ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is  but  I  am 
really  better  than  I  was  in  London  notwithstanding  constant 
heavy  responsibilities  which  succeed  each  other  in  horrible  variety 
and  certainty  (as  you  know  so  well).  I  do  not  get  nearly  as  jaded 
as  when  I  was  heavily  worked  in  London.  I  sleep  wonderfully, 
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I  fear  not  seldom  after  dinner,  and  I  have  not  even  had  a  sick 
headache.  I  attribute  this  a  good  deal  to  my  regular  exercise  ; 
for  7  weeks  excepting  Sunday  I  never  missed  riding  to  and  from 
the  Castle  every  day  ;  and  I  do  this  2,  3,  or  4  times  a  week  now 
as  work  presses. 

I  am  really  in  excellent  spirits,  and  very  happy  as  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  my  work  and  all  that  is  being  done,  and  although  it 
would  be  a  relief  in  some  ways  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  just  now. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  light,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  glimmer- 
ing but  I  think  now  may  be  said  to  be  shining  tolerably  clearly. 
The  feeling  about  the  country  is  greatly  improved.  Small  outrages 
have  diminished  greatly,  and  though  these  horrible  murders 
have  from  time  to  time  cropped  up,  they  are  coming  at  longer 
intervals  and  the  recent  convictions  in  Green  St.  and  the  summary 
convictions  all  over  the  worst  districts  under  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction given  by  the  Crimes  Act  of  this  Session  are  telling  and 
bringing  the  people  to  their  senses.  The  S.R.M.s.  report  all  very 
hopefully.  There  has  hardly  been  an  outrage  in  Loughrea  District 
for  2  months.  Very  few  suspects  remain  in  Prison,  about  40, 
mostly  Dublin  men,  the  Heddy  cases,  and  those  from  Monaghan 
brought  up  by  Mess.  Blair  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brooke.  I  shall 
have  no  suspects  in  prison  after  the  20th  of  this  month.  The 
releases  have  been  attended  with  no  outrages.  I  think  the  Crimes 
Act  is  really  a  success.  The  Jury  episode  has  been  very  unlucky, 
and  the  pressure  and  scheming  to  get  Hynes  off  has  been  terrible 
and  very  harassing  to  me.  To-morrow  is  the  day  of  Execution.1 
There  never  was  a  clearer  case  and  all  the  row  about  the  jury  came 
to  nothing.  These  cases  are  always  bad  enough,  but  to  settle  in  a 
storm  of  excitement  makes  them  far  worse.  Since  you  wrote  the 
Dublin  Police  affair  came  to  a  head.  No  palliative  would  have 
stopped  the  surging  discontent  and  both  in  the  Dublin  force  and 
the  Constabulary  there  was  an  infection  from  without  of  the  love 
of  agitation  ;  they  thought  they  could  get  everything  they  com- 
bined to  ask  for.  What  occurred  in  Dublin  will  settle  the  matter, 
and  full  inquiry  is  now  going  on.  I  doubt  if  they  have  any  real 
grievance.  I  never  felt  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  in  Dublin.  The 
specials  were  an  experiment  but  they  succeeded  for  the  purpose ; 


1  Francis  Hynes  was  executed  at  Limerick  for  the  murder  of  a  herd  named  Doloughty. 
Hynes  was  the  first  man  tried  under  the  Act  authorising  the  removal  of  prisoners  from 
the  scene  of  their  crimes  and  their  trial  by  Special  Commission.  (Annual  Register, 
Chronicle,  1882.)  See  No.  2  in  the  late  Viceroy's  last  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet,  of 
April  21. 
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had  they  gone  on  long  I  do  not  know  whether  the  party  and 
religious  feeling  would  not  have  broken  out.  The  Lord  Mayor 
did  his  best  to  fan  it,  but  we  dished  him  well.  I  am  going  off  to 
the  West  this  week.  It  is  an  experiment ;  they  are  wonderfully 
loyal  and  demonstrative  in  Dublin,  but  I  daresay  they  will  not 
be  in  the  country.  We  have  got  lots  of  your  A.D.Cs  now ; 
F.  Hamilton,  Luttrell,  Milne,  Dare,  Little,  Barry.  H.  Byng  has 
gone  to  Egypt  and  George  Byng  resigned  ;  I  was  sorry  for  this 
but  his  wife  I  fancy  made  him  do  it.  She  was  I  hear  in  terror 
when  he  was  in  waiting.  I  liked  him.  Milne  and  Dare  have  come 
temporarily  while  2  of  my  older  A.D.Cs  are  in  Egypt.  They 
have  not  been  here  yet.  We  delight  in  Little.  I  must  end. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 

There  is  nothing  to  record  during  this  autumn.  We  went  to 
Torloisk  for  a  little  while  and  afterwards  spent  our  time  between 
Panshanger,  London,  and  Wrest. 


1883. 

We  passed  all  January  at  Wrest  and  had  acting  and  a  huge 
party.  In  February  we  went  up  to  London  and  spent  the  year 
between  London,  Panshanger,  and  Wrest. 

One  episode  connected  with  Ireland  must  not  here  be  left 
unnoticed.  On  January  13  seventeen  persons  were  arrested  in 
Dublin,  and  two  days  later  three  more  were  also  taken  up.  It 
appeared  that  these  arrests  were  made  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
inquiries  which  had  been  going  on  at  the  Castle  relating  to  the 
Phcenix  Park  murder,  under  the  statutory  powers  allowed  by 
the  '  Crimes  Act '  of  examining  witnesses  without  bringing  any 
specific  charges  against  individuals,  and  so  obtaining  information 
not  otherwise  to  be  got  at.  Bail  was  refused  and  the  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Kilmainham.  From  private  information  we  received 
it  appeared  that  while  in  prison  the  suspects  were  allowed 
communication  with  one  another  and  that  their  conversations 
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were,    unknown  to  themselves,   overheard.     However  that  may 
be,  one   of   the   number,    Robert    Farrell    (a    labourer),    turned 
informer.     He  disclosed  the  existence  of  an  inner  circle  of  the 
Fenian  organisation   and   composed   of    men    carefully    selected 
from  the  larger  body  for  the  purpose  of  assassination.     Farrell 
described   with  minuteness  of   detail   a   series  of  plans  to  take 
Mr.  Forster's  life,  each  of  which  failed  through  chance  or  bungling. 
He  admitted  having  been  implicated  in  certain  attempts  upon  the 
life  of  the  Chief  Secretary  himself.     A  second  prisoner,  named 
Lamie,  also  then  turned  Queen's  evidence.     On  February  3  the 
inquiry  was  first   directed  towards  the   Phoenix  Park  murders. 
Knives    were    produced    which    were    found    in    James    Carey's 
house   and   were   considered  to   correspond  with  the   nature    of 
the  wounds   inflicted  upon  Lord   F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke. 
Witnesses  were  forthcoming  who  had  seen  E.  O'Brien  and  Joe 
Brady  and  M'Caffrey  in  the  Park  that  evening.     On  February  10 
Michael  Kavanagh,  the  car  driver  (nicknamed  '  Skin  the  Goat '), 
turned  informer.     His  evidence  was  that  on  May  6  he  drove  Joe 
Brady,  Tim  Kelly,  and  two  others  he  did  not  know,  but  one  of  whom 
he  identified  as  Patrick  Delaney,  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  that 
there  Carey  met  them  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  murder  by 
raising  a  white  handkerchief.     Kavanagh  saw  the  murder  com- 
mitted, and  then  his  four  passengers  mounted  his  car  and  he  drove 
to  the  city  by  a  roundabout  way.      We  knew  that  one  of  A.D.C.s, 
the  Hon.  C.  Lascelles,  had  jumped  upon  a  horse  and  ridden  hard 
after  this  car,  but  it  turned  somehow  at  a  corner  and  he  missed  it. 
Kavanagh  also  gave  evidence  as  to  driving  Brady  and  Delaney  on 
the  night  of  the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Field.     On  February  17  James 
Carey  entered  the  Court  as  an  informer.     He  belonged  to  a  better 
class  in  life  than  the  others,  and  had  been  lately  elected  a  town 
councillor.     His  demeanour  during  the  early  part  of  the  investi- 
gation was  defiant,  and  he  protested  and  swaggered  and  lost  his 
temper.     But  when  Farrell  and  Lamie's  evidence  was  given  he 
broke  down,  and  then  determined  to  save  his  own  neck  at  any 
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price,  and  he  also  turned  Queen's  evidence.  He  was,  on  his  own 
showing,  the  worst  of  the  assassins  ;  he  had  plotted  murders,  had 
arranged  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  and  had  given  the  signal  for  the 
deed  to  be  done.  At  the  head  of  the  Irish  Invincibles  appeared 
to  be  a  mysterious  person,  whose  name  Carey  never  knew,  called 
No.  1.  He  it  was  who  gave  the  orders  and  supplied  the  money. 
This  evidence  practically  closed  the  inquiry.  The  prisoners  were 
committed  for  trial.  It  began  in  April.  Brady,  Curly,  Fagan, 
and  Kelly  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  Caffrey 
and  Delaney  pleaded  guilty  and  were  also  sentenced  to  death, 
Delaney's  sentence  being  afterwards  commuted  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  The  five  others  were  hanged.  The  other  prisoners 
were  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  penal  servitude.  The 
wife  of  Frank  Byrne,  himself  a  paid  secretary  of  the  English 
organisation,  was  accused  by  Carey  of  having  brought  the 
knives  over  from  London  ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  her  and  her  husband,  and  they  and  two  others  implicated 
by  Carey's  evidence — Sheridan  and  Walsh — made  their  way  to 
America  and  disappeared.  The  informer  Carey's  fate  was  dramatic. 
For  a  time  he  remained  in  Kilmainham,  for  his  life  would  not  have 
been  worth  an  hour's  purchase  had  he  been  released.  No  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  him  ;  when  one  day  towards  the  end  of 
July  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  representative  of  the  firm 
of  Donald  Currie  announcing  that  James  Carey  the  informer  had 
been  shot  dead  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape  by  a  man  named 
O'Donnell,  who  had  gone  out  in  the  same  ship  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  him.  O'Donnell  was  brought  to  England,  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  executed  in  December. 

From  Mr.  H.  A.  Blake  (now  Sir  Henry  Blake). 

St.  Germains,  Portarlington.     February  17,  1883. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  must  write  and  offer  you  and  Lady 
Cowper  my  most  hearty  congratulations  on  your  escape,  or  rather 
escapes  from  the  Dublin  assassins  during  the  months  before  that 
momentous  6th  May  last.  I  see  that  today  Carey  detailed  how 
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they  had  taken  a  house  in  Cork  Hill  for  the  express  purpose  of 
shooting  you  ;  and,  remembering  how  often  you  walked  out  to 
the  Lodge,  practically  unattended  and  unprotected,  one  realises  the 
extreme  peril  through  which  you  have  providentially  passed  with 
safety.  The  gradual  exposure  of  the  Dublin  plots  has  effectually 
paralysed  that  branch  ;  but,  so  far,  we  have  only  found  the 
connecting  links  between  Dublin  and  London,  and  the  County  of 
Sligo.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  So  far  everything  goes  to 
support  the  action  taken  by  you  and  Mr.  Forster  in  the  free  use  of 
the  P.  P.  P.  Act.  Had  these  local  leaders  not  been  safely  caged, 
there  would  have  been  a  wider  extension  of  the  '  Invincible  ' 
committees,  and  a  more  thorough  ramification  of  their  workings. 
I  read  with  great  interest  Arnold  Forster's  letter  in  the  Times  of 
yesterday.  I  think  it  is  so  well  that  the  real  working  of  the  Land 
League  should  be  kept  before  the  English  public.  The  new 
National  League,  which  has  now  established  its  branches  every- 
where is  really  the  revival  of  the  Land  League  plus  Fenianism  and 
Socialism.  The  priests  have  almost  all  given  in  their  adhesion, 
and,  though  at  present  the  league  seems  rather  torpid,  everything 
is  ready  for  the  moment  when  the  mot  d'ordre  may  be  sped.  I 
think  it  a  mistake  not  to  have  proclaimed  it  after  the  prosecution 
of  the  promoters. 

In  this  division  I  have  had  no  further  trouble  with  the  priests, 
thanks  to  your  firmness  in  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  as  to  the  danger  of  tackling  the  Church.1  The  effect  of  the 
Crime  Prevention  Act  has  been  extraordinary,  and  on  the  surface 
matters  are  much  improved.  Rents  are  being  paid  wherever  the 
tenants  can  pay,  and  crime  is  rapidly  diminishing  ;  opposition  to 
authority  has  ceased,  and  the  language  used  at  public  meetings  is 
studiously  moderate.  But  there  is  no  change  in  the  fierce  and 
abiding  hatred  of  England  ;  no  moderation  in  the  views  as  to 
landlordism.  The  Crimes  Act  is  as  a  lasso  gently  laid  upon  the 
neck  of  a  mustang.  It  tames  and  cows  him.  But  the  vice 
remains,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  restraining  cord  the  unwary 
leader  may  find  himself  set  upon  with  tooth  and  hoof.  Out  of  the 
tribulation  of  '81  you  and  Mr.  Forster  framed  the  Act.  With  you 
ought  to  remain  the  triumph  of  its  success.2  I  fear  that  this  Spring 
there  must  be  sore  distress  among  the  small  agricultural  farmers. 
The  harvest  of  last  year  was  not  what  statistics  assume.  Constant 
wet  had  the  usual  effect  on  cereal  crops  ;  which  were  small  in  yield 

1  This  refers  to  the  imprisonment  of  Father  Feehan ;   see  letter  from  the  Viceroy  of 
March  21,  1882. 

2  The  Act  was  framed  by  one  man  alone,  and  that  man  was  Lord  Cowper. 
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and  bad  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand  the  pastoral  farms  were 
peculiarly  profitable.  I  hear  that  the  divisional  system  is  to  be 
modified.  On  dit  that  Ireland  is  to  be  divided  into  five  divisions. 
The  crux  is  to  fit  the  Res.  Magistrates  into  the  scheme — to  avoid 
on  one  hand  their  too  close  connection  with  the  Constabulary,  on 
the  other,  their  lapse  to  practical  independence  of  authority  or 
supervision. 

Mrs.  Blake  begs  me  to  convey  her  congratulations  and  desires 
her  remembrances  to  Lady  Cowper.  She  has  been  very  seriously 
ill,  but  I  hope  that  with  a  little  sunshine  her  strength  will  be  quite 
restored.  .  .  .  Pray  remember  me  to  her  Ladyship  and  believe  me 
dear  Lord  Cowper 

sincerely  yours 

H.  A.  BLAKE. 

From  the  Viceroy. 

[Confidential.] 

The  Castle,  Dublin.     February  16,  1883. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  don't  know  whether  it  will  come  out 
tomorrow  but  we  have  some  very  precise  evidence  as  to  the 
intentions  of  these  Ruffians  in  Dublin,  and  we  know  now  of  their 
plot  to  shoot  you.  I  just  write  a  line  to  say  how  thankful  we  must 
all  be  for  your  escape  ;  I  fancy  they  intended  to  take  your  life 
after  Forster's  and  Burke's  but  we  shall  know  more  yet.  Of  course 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  after  my  one  ride  to  the  Lodge  with 
Charley  Lascelles  on  Saturday  afternoon,  I  ran  comparatively 
little  risk  with  the  precautions  taken  with  Escorts  of  Police  ;  but 
you  seem  to  have  had  no  alarm  and  went  about  quite  unprotected 
and  even  alone.  It  seems  however  that  their  plot  would  have  been 
equally  effectual  against  any  one  with  an  escort,  but  at  other  times 
I  am  perfectly  safe.  We  hope  to  get  at  the  whole  history  now. 
I  wonder  whether  Lady  Cowper  ever  thought  of  your  danger. 
She  and  you  will  feel  what  a  merciful  escape  you  had.  They 
never  fixed  a  day  for  your  murder,  but  I  believe  they  did  the  place 
and  the  means  to  hand. 

The  escape  Forster  had  now  turns  out  Providential.  Perhaps 
he  had  a  warning  and  drove  in  consequence  to  Kingstown  ;  had  he 
gone  by  Westland  Row,  he  could  not  have  escaped.  I  write  this 
line  as  I  should  like  you  to  hear  this  from  me  rather  than  from 
the  Papers.  I  only  heard  it  today. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Lady  Cowper. 

yours  very  truly 

SPENCER. 
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To  the  Viceroy. 

(Lent  me  by  Lord  Spencer.) 

4  St.  James's  Square,  London.     February  18,  1883. 

My  dear  Spencer, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  have  as 
you  may  imagine  read  the  report  in  the  Observer  to-day  with  the 
deepest  interest.  I  had  for  some  time  thought  from  the  revelations 
that  had  already  taken  place,  that  I  must  have  been  in  some 
danger.  Cork  Hill  is  a  very  nasty  place  and  I  hope  now  that  the 
houses  are  secured.  I  always  felt  that  your  danger  would  be  from 
a  shot  from  a  window  ;  but  I  suppose  you  always  go  at  a  good  pace 
and  by  a  different  road  each  time.  I  wonder  they  did  not  try  for 
me  either  in  the  grounds  of  the  Vice  Regal  Lodge  or  in  the  Park, 
either  of  which  would  have  been  quite  easy,  as  I  used  to  walk  about 
in  every  direction  unattended.  Some  how  or  other  I  never  thought 
that  I  was  in  any  danger  except  perhaps  from  a  pistol  shot  from 
some  half  lunatic,  as  every  prominent  character  including  the 
Queen  herself  must  always  be.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
looking  well  and  in  good  spirits.  There  must  be  strong  reasons 
for  letting  off  that  scoundrel  Carey ;  which  we  shall  I  suppose  see 
before  long. 

yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

From  Lady  Florence  Herbert. 

Burley.     February  20,  1883. 

I  have  only  just  been  reading  these  dreadful  '  Irish  Invincibles  r 
disclosures ;  as  we  get  our  paper  the  second  day.  What  a 
story  ! — Is  Cork  Street  your  usual  road  up  to  the  Castle  ?  I  do- 
not  know  whether  your  having  been  actually  doomed  makes  the 
sense  of  your  escape  more  vivid  than  it  was  last  year.  I  always 
feel  as  if  you  had  been  given  back  to  us  from  a  slaughter. 

Francis  wrote  an  article  for  the  May  number  of  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century,'  entitled  '  Desultory  Reflections  of  a  Whig,'  which  called 
forth  letters  from  Mr.  James  Knowles,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Pem- 
broke, and  others,  who  were  loud  in  their  praises.  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  of  it,  '  It  seems  to  me  discriminating,  equitable  and  sound, 
only  in  one  respect  it  does  a  little  less  than  justice  to  himself,  and 
to  Whigs  like  himself.  I  am  so  glad  that  he  not  only  buys  books 
but  reads  them  and  not  only  reads  but  remembers  them.' 

2  Q 
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One  remark  seems  to  foreshadow  a  possible  change  as  to  his 
political  inclination.  He  says :  '  Though  up  to  this  moment  I  am  a 
warm  adherent  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  hope  and  believe  I  may 
remain  so  for  the  future,  I  emphatically  decline  to  pledge  myself. 
I  have  already  said  that  it  would  be  very  foolish  for  any  man  to 
predict  what  his  politics  will  be  in  ten  years'  time.  If  it  was  a 
proof  of  superior  judgment  or  ability  to  cling  constantly  to  the 
same  party  we  should  find  that  all  our  greatest  men  had  passed 
their  lives  from  beginning  to  end  on  the  side  on  which  they  started, 
whereas  the  contrary  has  as  a  rule  been  the  case.  It  may  be  that 
we  shall  some  day  see  a  so-called  Conservative  Government 
willing  to  seek  out  and  redress  grievances  and  to  meet  public 
opinion  as  it  deliberately  forms  itself.  Some  enlightened  Con- 
servatives have  before  now  professed  to  wish  for  something  of 
the  sort,  but  they  have  always  been  hampered  by  the  bigoted 
and  the  stupid  who  form  a  large  portion  of  their  natural  followers. 
But  leaders  may  arise  powerful  enough  to  drag  these  gentlemen 
forward,  and  liberal  enough  to  conciliate  support  from  the  other 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  preposterous  and  unconstitutional 
theories  may  really  be  adopted  by  the  so-called  Liberal  party,  or 
that  Caesarism  which  is  so  often  the  offspring  of  Democracy  may  be 
seen  approaching  in  the  distance.  Nothing  of  this  kind  seems  to 
me  in  the  smallest  degree  probable,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared 
for  every  contingency,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may  some  of 
us  some  day  find  ourselves  changing  our  sides  without  changing 
our  opinions.' 

This  article  was  criticised  by  Mr.  George  Russell  in  the  June 
number  of  the  same  Review,  which  was  followed  by  an  answer  from 
Francis  in  July.  It  is  called  '  The  Whigs.  A  rejoinder.'  In  it  he 
proceeds  to  refute  the  arguments  used  against  him. 

He  spoke  five  times  this  year  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he 
attended  regularly :  viz.  on '  Debate  on  the  Address,' '  Ireland  Peasant 
Proprietary,'  'Royal  Irish  Constabulary,'  'Sunday  Opening  of 
Museums,'  '  Agricultural  Holdings  (England).'  On  July  14  he 
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presided  at  a  public  luncheon  given  by  the  Hertfordshire 
Agricultural  Society  and  made  a  speech. 

We  took  the  Forest  of  Rannoch  with  the  Brownlows  for 
September,  and  were  there  till  October  6.  Then  Panshanger  and 
our  usual  shooting  parties,  and  a  ball  for  the  county  ;  and  we 
spent  our  Christmas  there. 

This  fragment,  which  was  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  his  writing- 
table,  was  probably  written  to  clear  the  way  for  the  '  Sketch  '  he 
wrote  for  the  '  Nineteenth  Century ' ;  but  as  it  is  in  no  way  similar, 
and  appears  to  me,  though  very  rough,  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
already  published  article,  I  feel  constrained  to  give  it. 


Lord  Melbourne.     (A  fragment.) 

Those  who  are  too  young  to  remember  the  first  years  of  the 
present  reign,  must  often  wonder  what  manner  of  man  that  was — 
who  with  hardly  any  higher  rank  than  was  sufficient  to  exclude 
him  from  the  House  of  Commons,  not  belonging  to  any  very 
ancient  or  very  powerful  family — celebrated  neither  as  an  orator 
nor  a  debater — without  habits  of  business  or  the  turn  of  mind 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  such  habits,  became  and  remained 
for  seven  years  Prime  Minister  of  England.  The  name  of  Lord 
Melbourne  is  already  tending  towards  that  obscurity  in  which 
those  who  have  left  no  literary  works  behind  them  must  all,  except 
the  very  greatest,  eventually  be  hidden.  A  few  racy  remarks, 
pithy  and  half  paradoxical  and  of  a  humour  peculiarly  his  own, 
are  occasionally  repeated  by  those  who  remember  him  ;  but  very 
few  of  these  fragments  have  found  their  way  into  print,  and  those 
who  remember  him  are  fast  disappearing  from  among  us.  He  is 
still  honourably  known  as  the  early  Counsellor  and  political 
Instructor  of  the  Queen,  while  the  effect  of  his  large  minded  fair- 
ness, his  philosophical  power  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
of  appreciating  the  motives  and  feelings  of  all  parties  in  the  state, 
his  profound  historical  knowledge  and  consequently  sound  con- 
stitutional views,  may  be  traced  throughout  the  career  of  his  Royal 
pupil.  But  one  period  of  his  Ministry  was  unfortunate  in  being  one 
to  which  his  party  cannot  look  back  with  much  satisfaction  ;  and 
his  memory  suffers  unjustly  in  consequence.  It  was  one  of  those 

2  Q2 
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strange  periods  of  re-action  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  student  of 
English  political  life,  when  the  country  was  becoming  daily  more 
conservative  in  its  views  and  feelings. 

Then,  as  at  other  similar  periods,  the  Liberals  were  obstinately 
unwilling  to  believe  the  fact ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  electors  were 
ever  more  and  more  anxious  for  repeal  (?)  ardent  politicians  were 
racking  their  brains  for  new  stimulants,  seeking  what  reforms  they 
could  prepare,  and  what  institutions  they  could  attack  in  order  to 
raise  the  flagging  energies  of  their  supporters.  They  mistook  a  real 
wish  to  be  left  quiet,  for  a  disgust  at  not  being  led  forward,  and  as 
the  activity  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  his  Cabinet  was  chiefly  displayed 
in  restraining  the  restlessness  of  the  more  impetuous  of  his 
colleagues,  he  became  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  some  for  the  want 
of  progress  ;  while  the  nation  at  large  accused  him  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  his  government,  of  continually  catching  up  without 
serious  consideration  or  depth  of  conviction,  any  policy  which 
might  be  likely  to  bring  a  little  popularity  to  the  ministry.  (Give 
instances  of  the  high  opinion  held  of  him  by  his  contemporaries.) 
How  fortunate  would  it  have  been  if  the  Life  of  Lord  Melbourne 
could  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  known  him  in  his  best 
days  ;  who  had  listened  to  his  sparkling  conversation  so  freshly 
original,  and  enriched  with  such  boundless  stores  of  information. 
'  Saturated  with  knowledge,'  was  the  happy  expression  applied  to 
him  by  a  well-known  and  accomplished  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 
Even  the  cynical  Charles  Greville,  who  does  not  often  praise,  says 
in  his  journal  after  passing  an  evening  in  his  company  at  Holland 
House,  '  Good  God  why  is  not  such  a  man  more  even  than  Prime 
Minister.'  How  fortunate  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  had  a 
nephew  able  and  willing  to  do  for  him  what  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  done 
for  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Mr.  Ashley  for  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  relation  who  conscious  of  his  own  disadvantages  undertakes 
to  compile  this  brief  memoir,  only  knew  him  when  his  bright 
intellect  was  dimmed  by  age  and  sickness,  and  even  then  was  very 
little  in  his  company. 

The  information  here  contained  was  derived  thro'  other 
people  and  from  letters ;  and  the  letters  referring  to  his  private  life 
are  not  numerous  ;  for  Lord  Melbourne  was  too  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  burning  all  those  which  he  received,  and  too  seldom  kept 
copies  of  those  which  he  wrote.  The  strong  feeling  however  that 
something  in  the  way  of  a  life  of  such  a  man  should  be  prefixed 
to  those  of  his  remaining  letters  as  are  at  all  likely  to  throw  light 
upon  his  character  and  conduct,  has  been  the  motive  of  this 
production  and  must  be  its  apology. 
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Lord  Melbourne  was  born  in  1779  &c.  .  .  .  Lord  and  Lady 
Melbourne  were  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  lived  in  that 
brilliant  circle  of  which  Charles  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  the  chief 
political  ornaments  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  the  Queen 
of  beauty.  It  is  difficult  now  to  recall  the  spirit  of  that  society  ; 
or  to  realize  the  strange  manner  in  which  dissipation  and  intellec- 
tual refinement  were  combined.  Drunkenness  among  the  men 
was  too  frequent  to  be  considered  disgraceful ;  and  even  those  who 
passed  for  being  sober  took  their  two  or  three  bottles  a  day. 
Conversation  was  habitually  expressed  in  the  strongest  and  most 
profane  language.  Gambling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cripple  the 
largest  fortunes  was  the  common  amusement  of  both  sexes  ;  and 
morality  in  other  respects  was  in  a  low  state.  But  joined  to  this 
there  was  not  only  that  high  sense  of  personal  honour  which  in 
England  and  still  more  in  France  has  at  other  periods  been  united 
with  similar  manners,  there  was  a  spirit  of  justice  and  generosity, 
even  of  tenderness  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  delicacy,  which  we  are 
accustomed  now  to  associate  only  with  temperance  and  purity. 
There  was  also  a  peculiarly  cultivated  taste  derived  from  a  far 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the  Classics  than  is  to  be  found  in  these 
days  ;  a  love  of  Poetry  and  History,  and  above  all  an  enthusiastic 
worship  of  Liberty.  The  Poet  thus  addresses  the  great  Whig  Lady. 

Fashion's  fondly  foster'd  child 

And  didst  thou  Hail  the  platform  wild 

When  by  the  hand  of  TeU 

The  Austrian  despot  fell. 

Pampered  child  of  pomp  and  pleasure 

Where  learnt  you  that  Hero's  measure  ? 

But  whether  this  worship  of  Liberty  was  or  was  not  begun  in  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  it  became  a  very  real  one.  It  is  true  that 
those  who  embraced  it  ran  no  risk  of  losing  either  power  or  property, 
and  a  man  like  Burke  who  considered  that  the  goddess  they  adored 
must  from  her  very  nature  demand  the  surrender  of  both,  was  either 
amused  or  scandalised  at  seeing  before  her  shrine  those  who  if  she 
had  the  power  to  make  them  so,  he  considered  would  be  her  first 
victims.  Such  a  man  would  necessarily  consider  them  either  as 
fools  who  were  deliberately  sawing  asunder  the  plank  on  which 
they  were  seated,  or  as  knaves  who  pretended  to  desire  what  they 
knew  would  never  be  accomplished.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
put  forward  at  any  length  the  opposite  view  of  the  matter.  The 
view  that  it  is  Tyranny  not  indulgence  that  leads  to  revolution. 
That  giving  way  to  every  claim  which  has  a  shadow  of  justice 
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strengthens  not  weakens  the  position  [towards]  what  is  unjust ; 
above  all  that  if  a  thing  is  right  and  fair,  it  is  infamous  to  resist  it 
from  personal  or  class  considerations.  Enough  of  this  subject ; 
an  attempt  to  depict  the  manners  of  a  period  must  not  drift  into  a 
political  controversy.  The  object  before  us  is  to  realize  as  far  as 
possible  the  state  of  that  society  with  its  vices  and  its  redeeming 
qualities  in  the  midst  of  which  William  Lamb  grew  up. 

What  were  Lord  Melbourne's  real  political  convictions  ?  (to  be 
introduced  when  he  first  took  office ).  Some  have  said  that  he  was 
in  his  heart  a  conservative.  This  is  not  by  any  means  true.  His 
was  essentially  that  kind  of  mind  which  sees  clearly  both  sides  of 
a  question.  His  position  was  naturally  very  near  the  border  line 
which  divides  the  two  parties  ;  that  line  on  which  it  is  impossible 
for  any  public  man  in  England  permanently  to  stand  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  under  any  circumstances  on  the  liberal  side  of  the 
line.  He  was  undoubtedly  less  advanced  in  his  opinions  than  many 
of  his  colleagues,  and  he  sometimes  exhibited  a  half  laughing  half 
sorrowful  disbelief  in  the  results  expected  by  others,  from  con- 
stitution changes,  which  coupled  with  a  love  of  mischief  and  a 
delight  in  startling  people,  made  him  appear  less  advanced  than  he 
was  ;  as  when  he  said  about  Catholic  Emancipation,  that  all  the 
wise  men  in  the  country  were  on  one  side  of  the  question  and  all  the 
fools  on  the  other  ;  and  that  the  fools  had  turned  out  to  be  right 
after  all.  When  he  told  some  ardent  reformer l  that  the  man  who 
originated  the  Reform  Bill  ought  to  be  hung  on  a  gallows  forty  feet 
high  ;  and  when  he  remarked  to  Lord  Russell,  that  he  did  not  see 
that  there  was  much  use  in  Education.  .  .  . 

Sydney  Smith's  Character  of  him. 

In  considering  Lord  Melbourne's  character  it  is  impossible  not 
to  think  of  the  famous  Satire  of  Sydney  Smith  ;  a  Satire  so  skilfully 
drawn,  so  exquisitely  written,  and  at  the  same  time  so  good- 
humoured,  that  its  extreme  caricature  is  at  first  sight  hardly 
visible,  and  it  has  actually  been  put  down  in  grave  histories  as  a 
portrait.  The  sting  of  this  satire,  and  a  sting  was  of  course 
intended,  lies  in  the  implied  charge  of  conscious  affectation.  That 
Lord  Melbourne's  Devil-may-care  manner  often  disguised  both 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand  and  his  deep  anxiety 
to  find  the  right  course  is  quite  true.  But  how  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  to  analyze  a  manner  !  Education,  circumstances,  natural 
disposition,  all  conspire  to  form  it.  There  is  hardly  a  man  whom 

1  Lord  Ashley. 
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originality  of  thought  and  sensitiveness  of  disposition  separate  from 
the  common  run  who  does  not  take  refuge  behind  a  veil  of  some 
sort.  And  frequently  the  disguise  assumes  the  form  of  a  cold  and 
chilling  reserve  ;  but  Lord  Melbourne's  nature  was  too  genial ;  his 
spirits  were  too  high,  his  love  of  life  was  too  great  for  this.  He 
shrouded  himself  in  an  exterior  of  jovial  indifference  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  this  jovial  indifference  was  not  always  a  shroud,  for  he 
was  really  indifferent  about  small  things.  His  frequent  conceal- 
ment of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand,  may 
have  come  partly  from  horror  of  the  opposite  affectation  of  greater 
knowledge  than  exists,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  his  knowledge 
was  often  rather  that  of  general  principles  than  of  details.  .  .  . 

Letters  from  Glasgow  in  1800. 

In  reference  to  the  undisguised  sympathy  with  Napoleon,  and 
exultation  at  the  successes  of  France,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a 
note  from  a  common-place  book  written  a  few  years  later.  '  The 
fact  is  that  during  the  present  reign  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  have 
really  changed  sides,  and  that  the  former  now  labour  under  the 
disadvantage  which  formerly  kept  down  their  antagonists. 

'  While  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart  remained,  the  Tories 
were  considered  as  the  friends  of  France  who  were  the  friends  of 
that  family  and  the  enemies  of  the  glory  and  interests  of  their  own 
country.  The  Whigs  by  the  conduct  which  they  pursued,  and  the 
language  which  they  held  both  during  the  American  War,  and  the 
War  of  the  French  Revolution,  have  induced  a  general  belief  that 
they  are  in  their  hearts  the  friends  of  France  and  America  rather 
than  of  England,  and  they  rejoice  at  the  disasters,  and  lament  the 
successes,  of  their  own  Country. 

'  This  opinion  hangs  heavily  upon  them,  renders  every  step  they 
take  suspected,  and  makes  a  majority  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
community  unwilling  that  they  should  obtain  power,  and  uneasy 
and  alarmed  while  they  are  in  possession  of  it.  I  may  add,  in 
order  to  show  how  soon  his  views  and  feelings  were  modified  by 
either  time  or  circumstances,  that  I  possess  a  whole  volume  of 
notes,  extracts,  and  comments,  relating  to  the  War  in  Spain  and  in 
Germany  from  1808  to  1810,  in  which  the  warmest  wishes  .  .  .' 
[MS.  broken  off.] 

Told  me  by  Lord  Russell,  January  21,  1872. 

Lord  Brougham's  account  of  appointment  of  Lord  Melbourne 
not  true.  Lord  Grey  came  to  the  cabinet  with  two  letters.  One 
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from  the  King  accepting  his  resignation,  another  to  Lord  Melbourne 
asking  him  to  make  a  government.  When  Lord  M.  called  on 
King,  King  wanted  a  Coalition  govt.  including  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Peel.  Lord  M.  at  once  refused  and  King  gave 
way.  Lord  Grey  came  to  Lord  Russell  at  the  levee  and  asked  him 
to  give  Lord  M.  his  support,  saying  that  Lord  Althorp  had  agreed 
to  do  so.  Lord  Brougham  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Lord  Melbourne's  appointment  was  entirely  the  King's  doing, 
probably  because  he  considered  him  the  most  conservative  of  the 
party. 

Why  was  Lord  Brougham  left  out  in  1835.  Lord  Russell 
believed  it  was  entirely  on  account  of  his  peculiar  position  in  regard 
to  Lord  Melbourne.  He  so  sat  upon  him  and  bullied  him  that  it 
was  a  choice  between  entirely  knocking  under  to  him  or  leaving  him 
out  altogether.  Lord  Melbourne  met  Lord  Russell  at  Woburn, 
and  said  '  Peel  can't  last  and  we  must  come  back.  As  I  shall  ask 
you  to  lead  the  Commons  I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  three  men  I 
will  not  act  with — Brougham,  O'Connell,  and  Durham.  Will  you 
stand  by  me  ?  !  !  '  Lord  Russell  said  he  would,  tho'  he  thought 
Brougham  might  have  been  Home  Sec. 


During  the  month  of  December  Francis  wrote  the  article 
on  Lord  Melbourne,  which  came  out  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century  ' 
in  January.  Not  being  concerned  with  current  politics  it  did  not 
call  forth  much  comment ;  but  it  is  an  able  little  biographical 
notice  of  seven  pages,  and  writing  it  amused  him. 


1884. 

January  1884  found  us  at  Wrest,  where  we  had  an  enormous 
party ;  acting,  '  Punch  and  Judy,'  and  shooting  &c.,  but  on  the  15th 
Francis  got  laid  up  with  the  gout,  which  lasted  till  May  !  We  got 
up  to  London  in  February  and  did  not  leave  again  till  May  10. 

On  April  3  my  brother  Willie,  who  had  been  with  us  all  through 
our  time  in  Ireland,  married  the  Hon.  Miss  Baring. 

On  May  10  Francis  opened  a  new  Corn  Exchange  at  Colchester, 
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of  which  town  he  had  lately  been  made  High  Steward,  and  the 
people  gave  him  a  warm  welcome.  He  drove  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  was 
presented  with  an  address,  in  answer  to  which  he  thanked  them  in 
appropriate  terms.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  new  Exchange, 
which  was  formally  opened.  Immediately  afterwards  the  com- 
pany, numbering  about  two  hundred,  sat  down  to  luncheon, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  G.  E.  Green,  and  supported  by 
Earl  Cowper,  K.G.,  the  Hon.  E.  Dawnay,  and  others.  And  he 
spoke  in  answer  to  the  '  toast  of  welcome  to  the  High  Steward 
on  his  first  visit  to  Colchester  in  his  official  capacity.' 

I  find  Francis  spoke  five  times  this  year  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
namely,  upon  '  The  Office  of  Public  Executioner,'  March  14 ; 
'  The  Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill,'  which  he  opposed,  May  9  ;  '  The 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act '  (Amendment),  June  17 ;  '  Public 
Meetings  (Ireland),'  in  which  he  upheld  Lord  Spencer's  conduct, 
June  23  ;  '  The  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,'  July  7. 

A  long  attack  of  gout  which  he  could  not  really  shake  off 
necessitated  Francis  going  to  Homburg  in  July,  and  Ettie  Fane 
went  with  us. 

While  he  was  there  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  The  Times  upon 
the  subject  of  '  The  Peers  and  the  Franchise.' 


The  Peers  and  the  Franchise. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

August  14,  1884. 

Sir, — The  quarrel  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Govern- 
ment about  the  Franchise  Bill  is  still  raging,  and  the  time  must 
soon  come  when  the  public  will  begin  to  be  tired  of  this  as  of  all 
other  subjects,  and  perhaps  we  may  already  ask  ourselves  the 
serious  question — what  will  be  the  end  ?  The  Government  seem 
determined  to  present  their  Bill  once  more  in  the  autumn  for  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  House  just  as  it  now  stands,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  measure ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
assembly  should  be  so  wanting  in  self-respect  and  consistency  as  to 
swallow  in  Nov.  what  they  refused  in  July. 
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There  will  be  no  excuse  for  their  doing  so,  for  the  only  change  of 
circumstance  will  be  that  they  will  in  the  meantime  have  been 
subjected  to  a  great  many  threats  and  a  vast  amount  of  abuse. 
1  spoke  as  strongly  in  debate  as  my  powers  of  language  would 
permit  against  the  House  of  Lords  assuming  the  position  which  it 
has  taken  up  ;  but  now  that  this  position  has  been  once  occupied, 
the  evil  of  abandoning  it  without  any  assignable  reason  and  in  the 
face  of  such  violent  clamour  would,  I  feel,  be  very  great.  The  blow 
inflicted  by  such  conduct  upon  the  influence  and  prestige  of  the 
Second  Chamber  would  be  only  inferior  to  that  which  was  given  by 
its  sudden  collapse  in  1832,  in  order  to  avoid  being  swamped  by  an 
overwhelming  creation  of  new  peers.  I  cannot  myself  conceive 
the  possibility  of  the  House  of  Lords  giving  way. 

Our  only  prospect  of  passing  happily  through  this  great  crisis 
lies  in  the  hope  that  the  Government  have  taken  a  really  strong 
grasp  of  the  situation — have  cast  their  eyes  well  forward  so  as 
to  embrace  every  possible  contingency,  and  have  resolutely 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  line  they  intend  to  follow.  Their 
enemies  have  accused  them  in  other  matters  of  waiting  too  much 
upon  events  and  of  pursuing  a  hand-to-mouth  policy.  Any 
such  drifting  as  regards  this  question  would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  danger.  They  must  make  up  their  minds  decidedly 
about  what  they  mean  to  do  with  the  Second  Chamber.  If 
they  intend  to  abolish  it,  let  them  do  so  deliberately,  knowing 
what  is  in  front  of  them.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  they  mean 
to  abolish  it.  Will  they  reform  it,  or  will  they  leave  it  as  it  is  ? 
The  worst  thing  they  can  do  is  to  weaken  it  without  reforming 
it.  Indeed,  even  if  it  is  to  be  reformed  I  see  no  reason 
for  weakening  it.  It  was  not  by  battering  and  vilifying  the  old 
House  of  Commons,  by  making  it  eat  its  own  words  and  bringing 
it  into  contempt,  that  it  was  renovated  and  brought  into  agreement 
with  the  feelings  of  the  country.  If  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
allowed  to  continue,  even  in  a  reformed  state,  it  is  surely  advis- 
able that  the  respect  felt  for  it  in  the  country  should  be  confirmed 
and  strengthened  ;  but  what  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  is  a 
course  of  weakening  and  bullying  without  any  reform  at  all. 
Some  action  must  be  taken  with  a  definite  and  intelligible  object. 

In  the  darkness  which  surrounds  us  there  are  two  glimpses 
of  light.  The  Conservative  leaders  have  not  only  admitted 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  household  suffrage  in  the  counties — 
they  even  assail  in  the  strongest  manner  what  they  call  the 
falsehood  and  calumnies  of  those  who  have  even  ventured  to 
doubt  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  Government  admitted  in  the 
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debate  on  Lord  Wemyss's  motion  that  they  can  if  they  choose 
present  a  Redistribution  Bill  in  the  autumn.  I  say  at  once, 
boldly,  that  though  I  call  myself  a  good  Liberal,  I  consider  that 
as  they  admit  the  possibility  of  this,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  it. 
Would  not  the  refusal  have  the  appearance  of  mere  pique  ? 
Would  not  they  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  injuring  their 
cause,  and  sacrificing  the  speedy  passing  of  a  great  measure  of 
reform  for  the  sake  of  wantonly  weakening  a  Chamber  which 
after  all  they  do  not  intend  to  destroy  ?  I  know  that  it  would 
require  some  courage  to  pursue  the  course  I  recommend.  The 
smaller  and  more  shrill-tongued  among  the  Conservatives  would 
be  loud  in  their  exclamations  of  triumph.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  really  wish  for  the  destruction,  and  not  for  the  reform 
of  the  Upper  House,  or  who  are  governed  by  mere  aimless  and 
unreasoning  dislike  of  it,  would  protest  warmly  against  what 
they  might  call  an  ignominious  surrender.  But  what  would  be 
the  effect  as  to  the  real  objects  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Opposition 
leaders  ?  Would  they  not  be  foiled  and  frustrated  in  the  most 
complete  manner  ?  Can  anybody  suppose  that  the  expressed 
dread  of  an  unfair  and  partial  Redistribution  Bill  is  a  real  one  ? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  when  a  fair  Redistribution  Bill  must  by 
general  consent  add  largely  to  the  power  of  the  Liberal  party 
its  leaders  should  seek  to  increase  their  advantage  by  tricks  and 
manipulations  which  would  at  once  be  shown  up,  and  which 
would  excite  universal  indignation  and  contempt  ?  It  is  impossible 
not  only  that  the  Liberal  leaders  should  commit  such  folly,  but 
that  the  Conservative  leaders  should  believe  them  capable  of  it. 
The  real  object  of  the  Conservative  leaders  was  pretty  well  known 
from  the  first,  and  they  now  no  longer  even  attempt  to  disguise 
it.  To  force  a  dissolution  as  soon  as  possible  and  with  the  present 
constituencies  before  the  defeat  of  Hicks  and  Baker  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  are  forgotten,  and  while 
it  can  still  be  asserted  with  plausibility  that  Gordon  has  been 
abandoned — this  is  what  the  Tories  wish  for.  An  immediate 
dissolution  can,  no  doubt,  be  avoided  by  the  Government  without 
concession,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  protracting  public  excitement. 
Let  us  however  remember  that  to  obtain  a  dissolution,  even  if  not 
immediate,  yet  at  all  events  before  the  Reform  Bill  is  passed, 
is  a  great  object  with  our  opponents,  and  if  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Lords  are  both  obstinate  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  can  prevent  this.  For  the  present,  Parliament  ought 
properly  to  come  to  an  end  in  another  year,  and  in  two  years 
it  will  run  out.  Unless  therefore,  the  Government  are  prepared 
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to  declare  their  Bill  carried  and  to  proceed  to  act  upon  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords — which  would  amount  to  a 
revolution — the  Conservatives  must  win  the  trick.  By  the  simple 
expedient  of  bringing  in  a  Redistribution  Bill  in  the  autumn  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  will  be  changed.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
what  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  seriously  doubted,  that  the 
Bill  will  be  a  fair  one.  The  moment  it  is  printed  all  pretence  for 
further  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  disappear 
and  even  if  the  Conservative  leaders  should  attempt  to  oppose  it, 
which  appears  to  me  incredible,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
they  should  carry  their  whole  party  with  them.  Some  fighting, 
no  doubt,  will  take  place  in  Committee  over  the  clauses  of  the 
Redistribution  Bill,  but  not  enough  seriously  to  delay  it  or 
mutilate  it.  The  Government  will  then  appeal  to  the  new  con- 
stituencies in  the  proud  position  of  having  displayed  a  most 
patriotic  moderation,  having  saved  the  House  of  Lords  from 
the  serious  consequences  which  might  have  resulted  from  its  own 
conduct,  but  with  full  power  to  reform  it  if  they  choose,  and 
having  completely  baffled  and  disconcerted  the  designs  of  their 
rash  and  reckless  opponents. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  &c. 

COWPER. 

Homburg,  Germany.     August  14,  1884. 


This  letter  was  answered  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Morley,  in  The 
Times  of  August  26,  1884. 

We  went  on  from  Homburg  to  Switzerland,  and  I  heard  of 
my  sister  Minnie's  engagement  to  Mr.  H.  Graham  (now  Sir  Henry 
Graham)  on  September  3,  which  had  taken  place  at  Torloisk. 
We  went  home  on  the  7th,  and  to  Beauvale  alone.  Francis 
presided  there  at  the  thirty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Greasley  and 
Selston  Agricultural  Show  on  September  10.  He  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  afternoon,  '  Success  to  the  Society,'  and  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  redistribution. 

His  speech  and  the  letter  from  Homburg  show  how  much 
engrossed  he  was  in  this  subject.  His  suggestion  was  destined 
to  have  a  great  effect ;  and  in  the  end,  after  weeks  of  debating 
and  discussion,  it  was  more  or  less  adopted. 
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A  private  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll  may  here  be  inserted 
as  it  bears  upon  the  subject. 


Private. 

[Postmark,  Greenock.]     September  30,  1884. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  sent  off  yesterday  a  long  letter  to  The 
Times,  which,  if  it  be  published,  will  explain  my  view  on  the 
situation. 

I  agree  with  the  feelings  you  express  entirely.  But  as  to 
voting,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  who  thought  the  course  taken 
by  Salisbury  unwise  to  vote  WITH  him  in  October,  merely  on 
account  of  the  vulgar  and  insolent  attacks  on  the  Lords.  I 
have  had  the  same  doubts  passing  through  my  mind  ;  but  they 
have  (hitherto)  resolved  themselves  into  the  conclusion  that 
we  can't  well  change  our  vote,  UNTIL  it  becomes  a  question  of 
open  war  against  the  House  of  Lords.  THEN  of  course  we  can 
say  that  the  issue  is  changed.  But  if  we  voted  now  against  the 
Franchise  Bill,  after  having  voted  for  it  in  July,  we  should  expose 
ourselves  to  the  accusation  of  preferring  Caste-feeling  to  public 
policy,  and  the  admission  of  2  millions  to  the  constituency  of 
the  country. 

Of  course  events  may  yet  possibly  justify  such  a  course.  But 
it  would  be  an  awkward  and  a  dangerous  one. 

Such  is  my  feeling  at  present,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Government  ought  to  introduce  its  second  Bill,  and  I  hope 
that  then  the  Lords  would  pass  the  Franchise  Bill. 

If  The  Times  publishes  my  letter  you  will  see  the  grounds 
on  which  I  put  this.  Gladstone  thinks  he  keeps  down  the  feeling 
against  the  Lords  ;  and  so  much  is  true,  that  I  am  assured  on 
good  authority  that  at  his  meetings  in  Edinburgh  the  PASSION 
of  the  people  against  the  Lords  could  hardly  be  kept  within 
bounds.  The  Socialistic  stream  against  all  Landowners  is  part 
of  this  feeling.  But  it  is  very  strong  in  Scotland.  We  must 
therefore  walk  very  warily  !  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
think  of  my  letter.  And  if  The  Times  does  not  publish  it,  other 
papers  will.  I  have  expressed  myself  freely  about  the  injustice 
done  to  the  Lords. 

yours  truly, 

ARGYLL. 
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In  the  Annual  Register  for  1884  can  be  found  a  detailed 
account  of  what  was  passing  with  regard  to  the  question  which 
was  uppermost  in  all  minds  at  this  time,  as  to  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Lords  towards  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  and 
their  intention  of  presenting  the  Franchise  Bill  again  in  the  autumn. 
We  read  : 


It  was  probably  not  wholly  an  undesigned  coincidence 
that  Earl  Cowper's  letter  to  The  Times  should  have  been  dated 
on  the  day  of  the  prorogation.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
as  originally  constituted  Lord  Cowper  had  held  the  important 
post  of  Irish  Viceroy,  and  though  he  had  retired  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Forster  (on  the  release  of  the  Kilmainham 
political  prisoners),  he  had  not,  like  the  latter,  taken  any  active 
part  in  criticising  or  obstructing  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Franchise  he  had  voted  with  the  minority, 
and  subsequently  on  Lord  Wemyss'  motion  had  also  acted  in 
full  accord  with  the  Ministerial  party  ;  his  allegiance  to  his  former 
chiefs  was  therefore  unquestionable.  His  letter,  which  appeared 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Parliament  recess,  furnished 
materials  for  many  speeches,  and  as  it  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  subsequent  settlement  by  a  plain  declaration  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  Government  intimidation,  it  acquired  at 
a  later  date  more  value  than  was  accorded  it  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  .  .  .  Lord  Cowper's  '  compromise,'  as  it  was 
termed,  attracted  but  little  attention  during  the  first  days  after 
its  publication.  The  first  intimation  that  it  had  awakened  an 
echo  in  Ministerial  circles  was  conveyed  by  the  Daily  News 
(August  22),  which  was  supposed  to  reproduce  with  photographic 
accuracy  the  shifting  views  of  the  Cabinet  on  questions  of  home 
and  foreign  politics. 

'  Powerful  influences,'  it  wrote,  '  are  being  brought  to  bear  in 
favour  of  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Cowper's  compromise,  and 
within  the  Government  itself  there  is  a  disposition  not  unfavour- 
able to  it.'  There  was,  however,  some  reason  to  doubt  the  solid 
foundation  of  any  such  hopes,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Cowper's  proposal 
that  the  printing  of  the  Ministerial  Redistribution  Bill  should 
be  met  by  the  passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill  would  scarcely  have 
removed  the  objections  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  insisted  upon 
the  second  reading  at  least  of  a  Redistribution  Bill,  accepted 
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and  endorsed  by  both  parties,  before  the  Peers  should  consent 
to  the  passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill.  The  organs  of  the  Liberal 
party  were  as  agreed  on  the  expediency  and  practicability  of 
the  former  course  as  they  were  convinced  that  their  leaders  neither 
could  nor  would  consent  to  the  alternative  suggested  by  the 
Conservatives.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  on  both  sides  kept  silence. 
.  .  .  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  speaking  at  a 
great  gathering  near  Wakefield,  made  no  reference  to  '  the  Com- 
promise.' .  .  .  The  speeches,  especially  on  the  Liberal  side,  were 
carefully  vague  and  obscure  until  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
utterances  gave  the  cue  to  his  followers.  Meanwhile  Liberal 
opinion  with  regard  to  Lord  Cowper's  proposal  had  been 
maturing. 

In  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  speech,  August  30,  he  explained  that 
the  special  purpose  for  which  he  visited  his  constituents  was 
to  promote  by  every  legitimate  means  in  his  power  the  speedy 
passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  &c.,  &c.  He  only  once  alluded 
to  Lord  Cowper's  compromise,  but  his  words  were  interpreted  by 
some  to  indicate  a  willingness  to  consider  it.  '  Lord  Cowper,'  he 
said,  '  had  not  been  able  to  assure  us  that  the  Tories  are  ready 
to  enter  into  that  bargain.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Liberals 
would  be  ready  to  enter  into  it ;  but  at  any  rate,  you  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  that,  in  the  view  of  moderate  men,  it  would  be  at 
least  premature  on  my  part  to  consider,  until  I  see  whether  the 
same  large  section,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Tory  party — a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  majority  which  had  destroyed  our  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords — is  ready  to  accept  that  method  as  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  to  its  honour.' l 


During  all  September  the  battle  of  speeches  raged.  On 
September  15,  Mr.  John  Morley  at  Newcastle  followed  his  views 
upon  Egypt  by  coming  to  what  he  termed  the  question  of  ques- 
tions, the  quarrel  whether  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
nation  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  they  chose  to 
divide  their  work,  and  whether,  if  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  happen  to  please  the  hereditary  Peers,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  at  liberty  to  send  the  House  of  Commons  about  its 
business. 

1  Annual  Register,  1887,  pp.  200-207. 
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Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  at  Newcastle  on  September  23, 
alluded  to  the  hostility  against  the  House  of  Lords  which  the 
Liberals  were  eagerly  provoking  ;  and  urged  that,  if  it  were  to 
fall,  it  would  not  fall  alone. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Perth  on  September  24, 
thought  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  do  well  to  give  way  to 
the  expressed  opinion  of  the  representative  chamber  supported 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  '  and  recede  from  this,  for 
them,  ill-starred,  unhappy,  and  if  continued,  most  menacing 
conflict.'  Mr.  Forster,  speaking  at  Batley  on  September  27, 
whilst  admitting  the  technical  right  of  the  Lords  to  vote  as  their 
consciences  dictated,  thought  that  the  franchise  question  being 
one  in  which  the  Commons  and  the  people  alone  were  interested, 
the  Lords  should  waive  their  rights  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, on  the  same  day  at  King's  Norton,  admitted  the  issue  before 
the  country  to  be  a  grave  one  ;  but  thought  that  the  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  the  Peers  was  a  hopeless  one  since  they  had  never 
yielded  except  upon  compulsion.  '  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will 
yield  now,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  has  spoken  with  much  con- 
fidence. I  confess  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
will  yield  in  the  autumn  ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  issue  will  be 
with  the  people  of  this  country.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Conservative 
Peers  they  kept  their  counsel ;  and  in  an  article  on  '  The  Value 
of  Redistribution,'  which  was  contributed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to 
the  National  Review  of  October,  no  reference  was  made  to  the 
attacks  which  had  been  so  freely  made  upon  the  House  of 
Lords. 

But  the  Government  soon  found  that  they  had  not  only  to 
reckon  with  their  accepted  antagonists  in  the  Opposition,  but 
also  with  their  own  followers  and  friends. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  among  the  first  to  urge  the  wisdom 
of  a  reconciliation  ;  declaring  that  even  if  the  Tories  had  been 
insincere  about  the  franchise,  they  were  so  no  longer  ;  and  he 
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claimed  that  when  there  was  a  real  doubt  as  to  public  opinion 
any  second  chamber  must  be  able  to  defer  its  assent  until  after 
an  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  (Annual  Register,  p.  218.) 

On  October  4  Lord  Hartington  spoke.  He  referred  at  length 
to  the  offers,  real  or  supposed,  of  compromise,  discernible  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  speeches  at  Glasgow,  and  declared,  though  in  veiled 
and  cautious  language,  the  willingness  of  the  Government  to  meet 
any  overtures  which  might  be  made  to  them.  (Annual  Register, 
p.  219.) 

The  next  occurrence  was  a  draft  scheme  published  by  the 
Standard ;  this  was  subsequently  admitted  to  be  almost  identical 
with  the  proposals  of  a  Ministerial  Committee  composed  of  Lord 
Hartington,  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  to  whom  had 
been  assigned  the  work  of  drafting  a  scheme  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  Cabinet. 

And  so  the  question  drifted  on  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
on  October  23.  On  the  24th  the  Franchise  Bill  was  read  for  the 
first  tune  without  opposition  hi  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
second  reading  was  fixed  for  November  6.  Before  that  time  it 
was  clear  that  overtures  for  a  compromise,  if  not  actually  made, 
were  anticipated,  and  that  on  each  side  they  would  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception. 

On  November  7  it  was  read  the  second  time,  the  House  having 
divided,  by  a  majority  of  140  in  a  very  full  House,  and  passed 
through  Committee  on  November  11.  The  House  of  Lords 
immediately  took  up  the  measure,  and  on  November  17  Lord 
Granville  made  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which 
was  more  or  less  in  fact  that  the  question  should  be  settled  by 
private  negotiations.  This  led  to  the  attendance  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  the  Cabinets  which  were  held  to 
consider  the  subject ;  and  after  untold  discussions  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  November  18, 
but  it  appears  from  all  accounts  to  have  really  satisfied  nobody. 
The  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill,  as  amended,  was  postponed 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government ;  until  the  day  on  which  the 
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Redistribution  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  ; 
and  on  December  5  it  became  law. 

To  return  to  other  matters.  I  find  that  Francis  was  at  Bedford 
on  October  21  to  open  the  new  bridge  and  the  extension  of  the 
Grammar  School.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  two  ceremonies  the 
company  was  entertained  by  the  Mayor  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Shire  Hall,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  returned  thanks  for  the 
toast  drunk  to  his  health. 

The  only  other  public  function  he  took  part  in  this  year  was 
the  re-opening  of  Duston  Church  in  November,  at  which  he 
presided. 

He  spoke  once  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  great  benefit 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  crowded 
districts  if  '  the  Main  Drainage  Embankment  Bill '  should  pass, 
by  which  the  Embankment  passing  through  Stratford,  Plaistow 
and  East  Ham  would  be  converted  into  a  public  boulevard,  &c. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  number  for  January  1885  opens  with 
an  article  by  Francis  entitled  '  Caesarism.'  It  produced  a  good 
deal  of  newspaper  criticism,  but  was  probably  too  discursive 
and  abstract  to  have  much  political  influence. 

He  transfers  the  metaphor  of  the  parasite  quoted  by  Professor 
Drummond  in  his  '  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  '  from 
a  religious  to  a  political  life  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  it 
the  necessity  of  political  independence  and  the  danger  of  the  hero- 
worship  of  any  one  political  leader.  He  carefully,  however,  guards 
himself  against  being  in  any  way  supposed  not  to  appreciate 
to  the  full  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  qualities  ;  though  he  evidently 
considers  it  not  quite  safe  that  any  leader  should  have  the  tre- 
mendous power  which  is  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  exaggerated 
worship  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  nation.  He  ends,  '  the  country 
should  be  in  so  sound  a  condition  and  should  have  such  anabundance 
of  ability  to  draw  upon,  that  she  should  hardly  feel  the  difference 
if  at  any  time  she  lost  not  only  her  Prime  Minister,  but  her  whole 
official  staff.  Her  safety  and  her  glory  should  be  entirely  inde- 
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pendent  of  even  the  greatest  of  her  statesmen.  This  has  been 
our  proud  boast  during  many  periods  of  our  history.  But  we 
shall  be  able  to  boast  of  this  no  longer  if  democracy  takes  a  wrong 
direction  and  ends  in  a  repetition  of  the  old  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  democracy  takes  a  right  direction  and  keeps  clear  of 
Caesarism,  it  ought,  by  bringing  more  ability  into  the  field,  to 
make  our  position  better  than  it  is  now,  or  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been.' 

I  add  Mr.  Knowles's  letter  of  criticism  : 

Queen  Anne's  Lodge,  St.  James's  Park,  S.W. 

January  23,  1885. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  cannot  let  you  escape  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  your  '  Caesarism  '  article,  which  I  had  meant  long  ago 
to  write,  but  which  the  multiplicity  of  letters  thrust  away  from 
my  pen.  You  would  perhaps  think  me  flattering  if  I  said  all 
I  think  about  it ;  especially  as  I  have  before  done  something  of 
the  same  kind  about  a  contribution  of  yours.  (And  I  assure  you 
it  is  a  very  rare  thing  with  me  to  write  in  that  sense  to  contributors.) 
But  it  is  not  I  alone  who  feel  a  warm  pleasure  and  admiration 
for  such  excellent  good  sense  in  such  excellent  good  English. 
Numerous  others  have  felt  the  same,  and  it  has  '  come  back  to 
me  '  as  only  the  best  essays  do.  I  should  feel  ungrateful  if  I 
did  not  trouble  you  with  this  word  of  acknowledgement ;  and 
my  gratitude  must,  please,  take  the  old  old  shape  and  ask  for 
anything  further  which  you  feel  moved  to  write.  Whatever 
interests  you  sufficiently  to  induce  you  to  write,  will  very  greatly 
interest  my  readers  and  exceedingly  oblige  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  KNOWLES. 

About  this  time  Francis  wrote  '  The  Ballad  of  Arachne  '  for 
my  aunt,  Lady  Marian  Alford,  who  had  founded  'The  Royal 
School  of  Needlework,'  and  was  publishing  her  beautiful  book 
entitled  *  Needlework  as  Art.'  It  appears  there  in  Appendix  III, 
page  402,  as  '  The  Story  of  Arachne,  abridged  by  Earl  Cowper 
from  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses."  In  her  letter  of  thanks  she 
says,  '  the  ballad  is  charming  and  some  of  it  quite  excellent. 

2   B  2 
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Indeed  it  is  a  very  pretty  thing.  You  are  quite  as1  good  a  poet 
as  our  friend  Milnes  and  not  quite  so  vain.  ...  I  admired  the 
way  you  have  selected  what  to  say  and  what  to  omit.  .  .  .  Now 
the  question  is  how  to  employ  it ;  but  I  have  not  settled  that.' 

Ballad    of   Arachne. 

Arachne's  tale  of  grief  is  full : 

Her  father  was  of  low  degree  ; 
No  thought  beyond  his  crimson  wool, 

His  daughter  and  his  wife  had  he. 

The  wife  had  fill'd  an  early  tomb, 
The  daughter  lived — and  all  the  land 

Of  Lydia  boasted  of  her  loom, 

Her  needle  and  her  dexterous  hand. 

To  watch  her  task  the  nymphs  repair 

From  fair  Timolus'  vine-clad  hill ; 
They  deem  the  work  divinely  fair, 

The  maid  when  working  fairer  still. 

The  softness  of  the  fleecy  ball, 

By  skilful  fingers  taught  to  flow 
In  lengthening  lines — they  watched  it  all — 

And  round  and  round  the  spindles  go. 

Wondering,  they  view  the  rich  design  ; 

Ah,  luckless  gift !  ah,  foolish  pride  ! 
'Twas  Pallas  taught  the  art  divine, 

But  this  the  haughty  maid  denied. 

'  Me  taught,'  she  cried,  '  by  Pallas  !     Me 

By  Pallas  !     Let  the  goddess  first 
Accept  my  challenge.     Then  should  she 

Surpass  me,  let  her  do  her  worst.' 

Vain,  impious  words  !     The  goddess  came 

In  likeness  of  an  ancient  crone 
With  grizzled  locks  and  tottering  frame, 

And  spoke  with  warning  hi  her  tone. 

'  Though  matchless  in  thine  art,'  she  cried, 
'  Though  first  of  mortals,  tempt  not  fate ; 

Age  makes  me  wise.     Thou  hast  defied. 
A  goddess.     It  is  not  too  late.' 
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The  unhappy  maid  with  madness  blind 
Replied,  and  scarce  restrained  the  blow  ; 

'  'Tis  plain,  old  woman,  that  your  mind 
Is  drivelling  to  address  me  so. 

'  Some  daughter  or  some  slave  may  want 

Your  counsel.     Let  her  but  appear, 
This  mighty  Pallas  whom  you  vaunt.' 

The  goddess  answered  :    '  She  is  here.' 

She  spoke,  and  lo  !  that  ancient  crone 
Was  young  and  fair,  and  tall  and  proud  ; 

The  nymphs  fell  prostrate.  She  alone, 
Arachne,  neither  shrunk  nor  bowed. 

One  blush  quick  came  and  passed  away, 
Hovering  ;    as  clouds  when  night  is  done 

Grow  rosy  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  whiten  with  the  rising  sun. 

She  did  not  shrink — she  did  not  pause — 

But  headlong  to  destruction  ran  ; 
And  thus  the  strife  ordain'd  to  cause 

Such  dark  calamity  began. 

Each  for  the  contest  takes  her  stand — 

The  goddess  here,  the  mortal  there  ; — 
And  each  proceeds  with  skilful  hand 

The  means  of  victory  to  prepare. 

The  beam  the  loom  supports  full  well, 

And  to  the  loom  the  warp  is  tied ; 
Nor  will  I  now  forget  to  tell 

The  reed  that  doth  the  woof  divide; 

The  woof  the  shuttle  in  doth  bring, 

The  nimble  fingers  guide  its  way, 
And  still  from  either  work-frame  ring 

The  blows  inflicted  by  the  slay. 

Each  to  her  bosom  binds  her  vest, 

The  arms  of  each,  quick  moving,  feel 
No  sense  of  toil,  no  need  of  rest ; 

For  weariness  is  quench'd  by  zeal. 

And  all  the  gorgeous  tints  of  Tyre 

In  varying  shades  are  mingled  there  ; 
And  every  hue  the  sun's  bright  fire 

Can  kindle  in  the  showery  air, — 
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When  the  wide  rainbow  spans  the  sky  ; 

The  bow  whose  colours,  in  the  end 
So  different,  yet  so  like  when  nigh, 

In  harmony's  own  concord  blend, — 

And  precious  threads  of  glittering  gold 
Enrich  the  growing  web.     But  say  ! 

What  ancient  tale  by  each  was  told  ? 
What  legend  of  an  earlier  day  ? 

Pallas  her  well-known  triumph  drew  : 
The  gods  assembled  in  their  force, 

And  Neptune  with  his  trident,  too, 
Exulting  in  the  fiery  horse, — 

Which  from  the  rock  he  made  to  bound ; 

But  she  herself  more  deeply  wise, 
A  greater  blessing  from  the  ground 

The  olive  brought,  and  gain'd  the  prize. 

The  border  of  this  main  design 
With  Rhodope's  sad  tale  was  set ; 

And  all  who  dared  the  gods  divine 
To  rival — and  the  fate  they  met. 

Meanwhile  Arachne  wove  the  wool ; 

The  web  with  many  a  picture  shone. 
She  drew  Europa  with  her  bull, 

And  Leda  with  her  snow-white  swan. 

Deois  with  her  snake  display'd, 

And  Danae  with  her  shower  of  gold  ; 

And  many  a  tale  besides  the  maid, 
Had  fate  permitted,  would  have  told. 

But  the  dread  goddess  now  no  more 
To  check  her  rising  envy  strove ; 

The  half -completed  task  she  tore, 
And  all  the  pictured  crimes  of  Jove. 

The  shuttle  thrice  the  air  did  rend, 
Thrice  did  the  heaven-directed  blow 

Full  on  Arachne's  head  descend, 

And  made  her  purple  blood  to  flow. 

Arachne's  soul  was  proud  and  high  ; 

She  drew  a  cruel  cord  around 
Her  tender  neck — and,  driven  to  die, 

Was  from  a  beam  suspended  found. 
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Her  death  the  unpitying  goddess  stay'd  ; 

'  Henceforth,  vain  fool !  for  such  a  crime 
For  ever  shalt  thou  hang,'  she  said ; 

'  A  warning  to  the  end  of  time.' 

In  scorn  she  spoke,  and  over  all 

Her  rival's  face  and  form  she  smear'd 

A  deadly  drug.     The  head  grew  small, 
And  each  fair  feature  disappear'd. 

And  off  the  beauteous  tresses  fell ; 

The  tender  waist,  that  was  so  slim, 
In  loathly  sort  was  seen  to  swell, 

ShrivelTd  and  shrank  each  comely  limb. 

The  spider's  fingers  still  remain 

To  spin  for  ever. — We  may  vie 
With  fellow  mortals,  but  'tis  vain 
To  struggle  with  the  gods  on  high. 

COWPEB. 
January,  1885. 

Among  a  few  odd  letters  of  Henry  Cowper's  I  find  one  of  the 
only  letters  kept  by  him  from  Francis.  It  is  dated  February 
14,  1885. 

Panshanger,  Hertford. 

...  I  send  you  a  version  of  Hadrian.1  Send  me  one  in 
return. 

Little  Spirit,  kind  and  gay, 
Bright  companion  of  this  clay, 
Thou  must  go  we  know  not  where, 
Lonely,  shivering,  pale  and  bare. 
We  have  laughed  for  many  a  day. 
Thou  shalt  find  no  laughter  there. 

Francis  afterwards  wrote  a  poem  upon  this  theme  which  he 
called  Christianus  Hadriano.  '  Animula,  vagula,  blandula,'  &c. 

1  Poem  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  preserved  by  the  biographer  Spartianus  in 
his  life  of  the  Emperor,  circa  A.D.  280  : 

Animula.  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca. — 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula — 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  iocos  T 
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I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  probably  it  followed  soon 
after  the  verses  which  suggested  it ;  it  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  memoir. 

On  February  17  Francis  had  to  give  an  address  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society,  at 
Watford. 

During  February,  March  and  April  we  were  mostly  in  London. 
Many  of  our  friends  in  the  Guards  left  for  Egypt  in  February, 
and  on  March  13  we  attended  the  Commemoration  Service  to 
General  Gordon  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On  the  25th  we  heard 
that  North  Dalrymple  had  been  badly  wounded.  At  the  end  of 
March  Francis  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords' 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Bill,  which  sat  six 
days  a  week  for  six  weeks,  and  kept  him  very  busy.  It  was 
an  important  Committee,  ending  on  May  7.  The  five  other 
members  were  :  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lords  Arran,  Romilly 
and  Milltown,  and  Mr.  Pope,  Q.C. 

The  Committee  decided  to  allow  the  Bill  to  proceed,  subject 
to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  compelling  the  promoters  to  have 
five  millions  of  the  capital  subscribed  before  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  four  per  cent,  of  which  was  to  be  impounded. 

During  this  time  Francis  spoke  three  times  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  different  subjects. 

On  February  24  he  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  public  executioner  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  a  horrible  case 
of  mismanagement  by  which  the  attempt  to  hang  a  man  failed 
three  several  times. 

March  20,  '  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sunday.' 

April  23,  '  Criminal  law.' 

May  18,  '  Egypt  Abandonment  by  England.' 

The  differences  between  the  two  political  parties  at  this  time 
were  very  strained.  In  February  Lord  Salisbury  had  carried 
his  vote  of  censure  based  upon  the  deplorable  failure  of  the 
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Soudan  Expedition  and  in  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  abandon- 
ing the  Soudan  after  the  conclusion  of  military  operations.  The 
Ministry  however  decided  to  remain  in  office.  Also  our  relations 
with  Russia  and  Germany  were  not  over-friendly  ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  anxious  to 
resign.  Lord  Spencer  was  pressing  for  a  renewal  of  the  Crimes 
Act ;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  giving  them  trouble. 

The  Government  however  struggled  on  till  June,  when,  in  a 
division  upon  an  amendment  by  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  against 
Mr.  Childers'  budget,  they  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  twelve. 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  formed  a 
government. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Francis  interested  himself  in  trying 
to  get  torpedo-boats  built  for  the  defence  of  harbours  and  sea- 
ports. In  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  together  and  marked  '  Want 
of  employment  in  the  Northern  Ship-yards,  and  Local  defence  ' 
I  find  the  following  information. 

On  June  9  the  first  informal  meeting  was  held  at  4  St.  James's 
Square  ;  present :  Lords  Cowper  and  Thurlow,  the  Hon.  E.  Stan- 
hope, M.P.,  Sir  G.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Verney.  Proposed : 
'  to  raise  a  fund  for  building  torpedo-boats  for  local  defence 
and  to  give  security  to  sea-ports.' 

On  June  16  a  second  informal  meeting  was  held  at  same  place  ; 
it  was  decided  by  those  present — consisting  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Northumberland,  the  Marquises  of  'Northampton  and  Lome, 
the  Earls  Cowper  and  of  Carnarvon,  Lords  Harris  and  Aberdare, 
and  eleven  members  of  Parliament — that  a  meeting  to  carry 
out  the  above  object  should  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  July  2, 
and  that  the  Mayors  of  the  commercial  ports  and  seaside  towns 
should  be  invited  to  attend. 

At  this  meeting  on  July  2  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  for 
building  torpedo-boats,  or  in  some  cases  adapting  tug-boats,  for 
local  defence.  A  certain  proportion  (say  one-fifth  or  one-fourth) 
would  be  defrayed  by  this  fund,  the  remainder  being  borne  by 
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those  sea-port  towns  which  were  willing  to  provide  torpedo-boats 
for  their  own  defence.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  setting  aside 
the  question  how  far  it  is  wise  to  wait  until  the  Admiralty  has 
funds  to  provide  torpedo-boats  for  the  whole  coast,  any  torpedo- 
boat  subscribed  for  by  the  port  itself  would  naturally  belong 
to  the  port,  and  would  not  be  liable  to  be  ordered  away  by  the 
naval  authorities  in  the  case  of  war  for  purposes  outside  the 
port,  &c.,  &c. 

It  was  also  decided  to  accept  the  Lord  Mayor's  offer  of  a 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  to  enlist  public  support. 

After  this  meeting  on  the  18th,  which  was  well  attended, 
Francis  brought  the  subject  forward  on  July  27  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Lord  Harrowby  answered  that  his  scheme  was 
fully  approved  of  by  the  Government  which  had  just  come  into 
power. 

It  would  appear  that  another  association  had  started,  but 
for  reasons  he  gives,  Francis  did  not  see  his  way  to  amalgamating 
with  it.  In  the  report  of  Vice-Admiral  Hamilton  to  Lord  North- 
brook,  before  leaving  office  on  July  3,  '  On  defence  of  commercial 
ports,'  he  states  that  he  has  been  directed  to  place  himself  in 
communication  with  Lord  Cowper's  Committee  ;  and  he  remarks 
(No.  8) :  'As  regards  the  voluntary  efforts  being  made  by  Lord 
Cowper's  Committee  and  other  bodies  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
that  I  am  in  communication  with  the  different  working  centres, 
and  that  very  cordial  assistance  is  offered  on  all  sides.  The 
promoters  of  Lord  Cowper's  movement  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  influential  support  they  received  at  their  public 
meeting  yesterday.' 

In  the  middle  of  July  we  again  went  to  Homburg  until  the 
middle  of  August.  While  there  he  wrote  an  article  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  which  appeared  in  the  September  number  under 
the  title  of  '  What  is  a  Moderate  Liberal  to  do  ?  ' 

It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice,  and  all  the  leading  news- 
papers and  many  of  the  smaller  local  ones  had  articles  upon  it. 
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It  was  what  was  termed  '  opportune  '  ;  and  though  it  was  not 
universally  approved  of,  it  was  treated  with  respect  even  by 
those  who  disagreed  with  it,  and  elicited  praise.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  best  written  of  all  the  articles  which  came 
out  from  time  to  time  in  Mr.  Knowles'  magazine,  and  well  deserves 
reading.  No  abstract  of  it  could  do  it  justice,  and  the  short 
one  I  insert  here  is  merely  to  show  what  the  subject  is,  and 
does  not  in  any  way  suggest  his  treatment  of  it. 

He  begins  by  admitting  that  '  an  unusually  large  step  has 
just  been  taken,  and  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  period,' 
and  he  wishes  that  '  I  could  sit  still  for  a  short  time  ;  that  I  could 
observe  from  a  calm  and  distant  standing-point  what  is  going 
to  happen,  and  avoid  for  the  present  committing  myself  to  any 
decided  course  of  action.  ...  A  sojourn  for  a  year  or  two  on 
the  planet  Saturn  would  give  one  time  to  think,  and  on  one's 
return  one  would  perhaps  see  more  clearly  with  whom  to  cast  in 
one's  lot.'  But  he  decides  finally  that  to  stand  aside  is  out  of 
the  question.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  proposal  made 
that  all  moderate  and  high-principled  men  of  both  parties  should 
join  together  ;  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  as  difficult 
and  unadvisable  to  form  a  new  party  as  it  is  impossible  to  stand 
aside.  And  he  concludes  by  resolving  to  stick  to  his  own  party, 
and  by  advocating  that  course  to  others  who,  like  himself,  are 
not  in  agreement  with  the  violent  and  advanced  Radicals,  but 
who  feel  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  true  Liberal, 
however  moderate,  joining  the  Conservatives  are  insurmount- 
able. '  To  stick  to  our  party.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  make 
our  influence  felt.'  And  he  strongly  recommends  that  every 
moderate  Liberal  should  make  his  voice  heard  and  not  remain 
'  the  most  silent  of  all  our  political  sections ' ;  and  repeats 
4  That  we  must  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Great  Party 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  connected,  but  that 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  effaced  at  the  coming 
election.' 
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From  Sir  M.  Grant 

Government  House,  Madras.     November  10,  1885. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  think  it  may  amuse  you  to  hear  that 
(see  IQth  Century  for  Sept.  page  355)  one  Governor  of  a  distant 
dependency  has  come  exactly  to  your  conclusions. 

Trifling  as  our'  acquaintance  is,  I  really  cannot  resist  telling 
you  how  admirable  I  think  your  article.  It  is  '  written  reason  ' 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last,  and  God  knows  we  have  not  of  late 
had  too  much  of  that  commodity  in  English  political  controversy. 
Kinglake  told  me  recently  that  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  a 
phrase  which  an  American  had  used  to  Charles  Villiers  :  '  Your 
intelligence  is  not  equal  to  your  Empire.'  I  have  often,  in  these 
last  months,  had  occasion  to  repeat  it  after  reading  speeches 
and  articles  by  '  eminent  hands  '  in  which  the  statesman's  highest 
attribute,  aptness  to  be  right,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
All  the  more  delightful  was  it  to  light  yesterday  upon  such  a  paper 
as  yours.  I  hope  your  brother's  seat  is  safe.  Please  remember 
me  most  kindly  to  him  and 

believe  me  with  sincere  thanks 
faithfully  yours 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 


The  general  election  took  place  in  the  autumn ;  and  on 
November  28  Henry  Cowper  was  beaten  at  Hertford  by  Mr.  Abel 
Smith  by  an  overwhelming  majority — 1191. 

The  gross  result,  however,  of  the  General  Election  was  that  the 
Liberals  mustered  335  members,  the  Conservatives  249,  and  the 
Home  Rulers  86  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power. 

One  small  matter  which  was  undertaken  by  Francis  at  this 
time  was  the  arrangement  of  a  testimonial  to  be  presented  to 
Earl  Granville, '  To  recognise  the  good  temper,  sound  judgment, 
and  signal  ability  with  which  he  had  for  many  years  filled  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.'  108  Liberal  peers, 
representing  every  shade  of  opinion  within  the  party,  joined  in 
the  presentation,  which  took  the  form  of  two  pictures  :  one  of 
Lord  Granville  himself,  and  the  other  of  Lady  Granville  and  her 
two  daughters.  The  following  letters  passed. 
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To  Earl  Granville. 

Panshanger,  Hertford.     October  12,  1885. 

My  dear  Lord  Granville, — A  proposal  was  made  at  the  end 
of  the  session  by  some  of  the  independent  members  of  the  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  present  you  with  some  sort  of  testimonial 
or  memorial  as  a  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  led  us  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This  has 
been  most  cordially  taken  up,  and  there  is  now  a  list  of  about 
100  contributors.  I  have  been  asked  to  sound  you  as  to  what 
form  our  present  should  take. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  letters  written  by  the  different  peers 
should  be  addressed  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  gratify  you 
to  see  what  warm  expressions  of  regard  and  esteem  they  many 
of  them  contain.  The  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  criticism  that 
has  been  offered  is  an  apprehension  that  it  might  possibly  look 
as  if  we  thought  that  the  term  of  your  leadership  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  This,  I  need  not  say,  was  the  very  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  promoters. 

Yours  very  truly, 

COWPER. 

From  Earl  Granville. 

Walmer  Castle,  Deal.     October  14,  1885. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  was  never  more  surprised,  or  more 
agreeably  so.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  been  astonished  at  any 
mark  of  kindness  from  those  who  have  worked  with  me  hi  the 
House  of  Lords.  Their  cordial  support  has  alone  enabled  me  for 
so  long  a  time  in  any  degree  to  represent  in  that  assembly  the 
Liberal  party  and  its  principles. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  present,  I  have  no  wish  to  express. 
In  any  shape  it  will  remind  me,  and  my  children,  of  this  flattering 
proof  of  friendly  regard  from  those  whose  good  opinion  is  so  dear 
to  me. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  caveat  with  which  you  so  con- 
siderately finish  your  letter.  But  no  testimonial  is  required  to 
remind  me  of  the  age  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

yours  sincerely, 

G. 

As  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Home  Rule  became 
the  greatest  feature  of  the  next  Parliament,  a  policy  against 
which  Francis  felt  so  strongly  and  took  such  a  leading  part, 
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I  may  perhaps  give  a  short  account  of  a  visit  I  paid  to  Ha  warden 
during  December,  although  as  it  happened  he  was  not  with  me. 

We  were  staying  at  Eaton  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  and  received  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Gladstone 
to  go  over  and  lunch.  Francis  was  shooting  and  could  not  do  so  ; 
but  as  our  relations  with  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  rather  strained 
since  Ireland,  he  thought  I  had  better  go  ;  so  Lady  Brownlow, 
who  had  also  received  an  invitation,  and  I  went  off  together. 
I  copy  the  account  from  my  diary. 

We  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  alone.  He  looks  much  older, 
and  broken  ;  and  can't  walk  as  he  did  !  He  was  very  civil ; 
asked  me  about  Ireland  and  whether  we  ever  talked  of  it.  Then 
asked  me  if  I  knew  whether  rents  were  being  paid  ;  and  when 
I  said  they  were  not,  then  asked,  Judicially  settled  rents  ;  I  said 
no  ;  and  he  answered  '  if  that  can  be  proved  it  would  be  a  very 
strong  point.'  He  evidently  knew  nothing  about  it,  which  struck 
me  as  so  odd  ;  and  he  got  so  excited  when  he  talked  to  me 
about  Ireland,  it  was  quite  frightening.  He  ended  the  conver- 
sation by  saying  '  Well  it  has  come  to  this,  we  must  give  them 
a  great  deal,  or  nothing.11  And  I  answered  with  some  warmth, 
'  then  nothing.'  Upon  which  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
with  his  eyes  glaring  at  me  like  a  cat's,  he  called  to  his  wife  that 
it  was  time  to  go  out ;  and  he  would  speak  no  more  about  it. 
I  saw  his  table  covered  with  MS.  of  an  answer  to  Huxley  upon 
some  Religious  subject ;  and  he  was  full  of  Tolstoy's  '  Ma  Religion ' 
which  he  said  had  made  more  effect  upon  him  than  any  book 
he  had  ever  read.  We  went  back  and  told  Francis  and  the  Duke 
all  that  had  passed,  and  we  all  made  up  our  minds  that  he  was 
going  in  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  which  up  to  that  time  had 
never  been  mentioned  ;  and  we  were  not  far  wrong. 

The  year  closes  with  a  letter  to  The  Times  upon  this  subject ; 
and  I  add  one  or  two  extracts  taken  from  the  various  letters 
written  the  day  after  its  appearance,  chiefly  by  strangers. 

Home  Rule. 

Panshanger,  Hertford.     December  29,  1885. 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me  the  space  for  a  few  lines  on 
one  portion  of  the  great  question  of  Home  Rule,  which  is  being 
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discussed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  that 
portion  of  the  question  which  naturally  comes  first.  Is  Home 
Rule  for  its  own  sake  really  desired  by  anybody  ?  I  submit  that 
we  have  no  evidence  of  this  being  the  case. 

We,  whose  opinion  is  to  the  contrary,  are  surely  justified  in 
holding  it  until  it  is  disproved  by  some  stronger  testimony  than 
the  knowledge  of  real  feelings  of  the  Irish  members  which  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  managed  to  pick  up. 

According  to  the  idea  prevalent  among  those  who  have 
studied  the  speeches  and  the  actions  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  col- 
leagues, they  either  want  separation,  or,  if  in  their  own  hearts 
they  recognize  that  this  is  impossible,  they  are  at  all  events  deter- 
mined to  continue  their  efforts  indefinitely  in  that  direction. 
By  doing  so  they  retain  their  own  position,  keep  up  the  sup- 
plies, and  have  constant  opportunities  of  mortifying  and  insulting 
that  country  which  is  the  object  of  their  most  bitter  detestation. 

This  being  on  the  face  of  it  their  motives  and  their  object,  it  is, 
I  say,  for  the  English  advocates  of  Irish  Home  Rule  to  give  us  some 
reason  for  believing  that  any  measure  of  Home  Rule,  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  would  detach 
a  single  member  of  the  Parnellite  party.  They  must  either  prove 
this,  or  they  must  prove  that  there  is  some  intermediary  party  be- 
tween the  Parnellites  and  the  Loyalists  who  would  be  conciliated 
by  the  concession  and  drawn  towards  the  latter.  That  no  such 
party  exists  now  is  made  clear  by  our  remembering  that  it  did 
once  exist  but  was  altogether  unable  to  maintain  itself,  and 
this  not  from  want  of  an  efficient  leader  ;  for  there  are  few  men 
of  greater  ability  than  Mr.  Shaw,  and  yet  he  utterly  failed  to 
keep  a  Home  Rule  party  together,  or  to  kindle  for  more  than  a 
moment  the  smallest  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  From  mere 
want  of  a  following  he  has  long  since  had  to  retire  into  private  life. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  means  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  only 
Irish  party  which  now  exists  have  obtained  their  influence  over 
the  people.  I  have  been  looking  carefully  over  the  letters  and 
papers  accumulated  during  my  residence  in  Ireland,  and  not 
once  do  I  find  the  question  of  Home  Rule  so  much  as  mentioned. 
The  whole  agitation  turned  simply  and  solely  upon  the  question 
of  rent.  And  indeed,  it  does  not  require  to  have  resided  in  the 
country  or  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  Government  to  know  this. 
It  must  have  been  evident  to  all  men  that  not  only  Mr.  Shaw  but 
Mr.  Butt  before  him  failed  altogether  to  get  hold  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  have  failed  likewise  had 
he  not  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  appealing  to  their  pockets. 
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The  farmers  of  Ireland,  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
had  been  utterly  indifferent  to  the  cry  of  Home  Rule  ;  but  as 
was  very  natural,  they  responded  to  a  man  to  the  suggestion 
that  they  should  keep  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  their  rent 
for  themselves  instead  of  paying  it  to  their  landlords.  While  I 
was  in  Ireland  the  question  of  the  day  was  agrarian  not  political, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  so  still,  for  I  gather  from  your  Dublin  corre- 
spondent and  still  more  from  private  sources,  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  more  formidable  strike  against  rent  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

My  Whig  principles  have  always  made  me  favourable  to  the 
policy  of  redressing  grievances  concurrently  with  carrying  out 
the  law,  and  for  this  reason  I  cordially  supported  the  Land  Act. 

It  set  our  consciences  free  and  enabled  us  without  compunction 
to  strain  the  existing  law  to  the  utmost ;  and  when  that  failed, 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  fresh  powers  to  stop  the  outrages 
which  arose  from  the  enforcement  of  contracts. 

Our  concession  in  1881  was  founded  upon  sound  principles 
and  was  in  the  right  direction.  The  concession  now  proposed 
is  altogether  beside  the  mark,  except  as  leading  to  results  which 
very  few  of  us  would  regard  with  favour.  If,  as  I  believe,  the 
one  wish  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  to  pay  no  rent,  or  not  more 
than  is  convenient,  it  would  be  mere  mockery  to  offer  them  a 
Parliament  at  College-green  except  as  a  step  towards  this.  Do 
we  offer  it  for  this  purpose,  or  do  we  leave  the  people  out  of  our 
reckoning  and  propose  it  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  their  leader  ? 
Let  us  always  remember  that  these  leaders  have  hitherto  shown 
themselves  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  admit  that,  even  if  it  can  be  made 
clear  that  Home  Rule  is  really  wanted  by  the  Irish,  it  can  be 
granted  without  interfering  with  Imperial  interests.  But  it  is 
sufficient  at  this  moment  to  maintain  that  until  we  see  plainly 
that  it  is  wanted  we  need  not  even  argue  the  case  ;  and  I  again 
challenge  the  English  advocates  of  this  measure  to  prove  to  me 
that  any  single  Irishman  really  wants  it  for  its  own  sake.  I 
deliberately  confine  myself  to  this  the  preliminary  portion  of  the 
question,  but  before  concluding  I  have  a  piece  of  advice  to  give 
to  the  Irish  landlords.  To  my  astonishment  I  find  that  their 
present  difficulties  about  their  rent  are  comparatively  unknown 
in  England.  My  experience  is  that  they  can  raise  their  voices 
loudly  enough  when  they  choose.  Let  them  make  the  real 
state  of  the  case  known  now  as  forcibly  as  they  did  in  1880. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully 

COWPEB. 
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Dear  Lord  Cowper, — Relying  upon  your  Lordship's  kindness, 
I  do  not  I  hope  take  too  great  liberty  in  thanking  you  for  your 
invaluable  letter  published  in  today's  Times.  Added  to  the 
merit  of  conciseness  your  Lordship  has  '  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.' 
Agrarian  cupidity  not  manufacture  of  constitutions.  From  a  very 
long  residence  and  more  than  31  years  of  office  and  connection 
with  all  classes  of  Irishmen,  I  can  affirm  that  I  have  never 
heard  Home  Rule  seriously  spoken  of.  ... 

C.  G.  BURKE. 

68  Holland  Road,  W. 

My  Lord, — I  have  read  in  today's  Scotsman  your  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Times  concerning  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  ; 
and  permit  one  who  resided  in  Dublin  from  1872  to  1882  to  state 
that  with  almost  every  sentence  you  have  written  in  that  im- 
portant letter  he  agrees.  .  .  . 

I  trust  that  in  a  crisis  such  as  the  present  your  Lordship  will 
fearlessly  maintain  what  every  right-thinking  person,  and  espe- 
cially all  who  know  anything  of  Ireland,  knows  to  be  good  for 
that  distracted  country  and  for  the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  . 

W.  ALLARDYCE,  Sec. 

Scottish  Coast  Mission  Office,  Edinburgh. 

My  Lord, — I  have  read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  your 
able  letter  in  the  Times  today  ;  even  tho'  I  fear  it  will  make  one 
I  sent  two  days  ago  taking  the  same  line  into  waste  paper.  .  .  . 

Rely  on  it.  The  leverage  which  has  given  Parnell  his  '  aegis  '  is 
under  the  guise  of  Home  Rule,  confiscation  of  all  rent ;  if  he  and  his 
were  in  power  tomorrow,  in  six  months,  they  must  lead  a  civil 
war,  or  become  as  much  hated  as  traitors  to  the  force  which  gave 
them  power  as  they  are  now  seemingly  trusted.  .  .  . 

S.  G.  OSBORNE. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  can't  help  being  rather  absurd  and 
thanking  you  for  your  letter  written  to  the  Times  and  which 
I  read  in  the  train  yesterday  on  my  way  here.  I  have  been 
dying  to  ask  the  question  which  you  have  put  so  well.  Do  the 
Irish  themselves  desire  Home  Rule  ?  Far  from  being  impressed 
with  Mr.  Parnell's  united  band  of  85,  I  only  see  in  their  unanimity 
a  proof  that  it  is  not  Patriotism  that  keeps  them  together  but 
pay  and  Parnellism.  If  the  supplies  are  stopped  and  the  Land 
League  is  unmasked  at  last,  we  shall  gradually  hear  of  members 
turning  informers  and  the  Terrorism  ceasing.  And  I  do  not 
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believe  this  is  quite  an  idle  //.  The  Americans  are  beginning 
to  be  sick  of  the  Fenians  and  if  they  think  them  a  danger  to  the 
state  they  will  soon  make  short  work  of  them.  Mr.  White  (the 
American  attache)  is  here  and  he  said  this  morn:  that  if  the 
English  understood  Fenianism  as  well  as  his  countrymen  did, 
they  would  have  given  it  a  coup  de  grace  long  ago.  .  .  .  The 
worst  of  it  is  the  taste  of  plunder  is  as  fatal  as  the  taste  of  blood  ; 
and  Parnell  with  his  '  no  rent '  proclamation  has  given  the  mass 
of  the  people  a  longing  in  this  direction  which  it  may  be  impossible 
to  quench.  But  to  yield  to  Parnell's  demands,  when  we  know 
what  lies  behind  them,  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a  ghastly  cowardly 
mistake,  that  it  is  enough  to  make  the  very  stones  cry  out.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  after  being  20  years  an  Irish  Rebel  and 
laughed  at  for  being  so  passionately  in  favour  of  every  measure 
of  justice  and  liberty  in  Ireland,  I  should  find  myself  almost  a 
coercionist,  but  it  is  so  important  that  every  voice,  however 
insignificant,  should  be  raised  to  prevent  the  drifting  of  opinion 
in  a  wrong  direction  and  to  resist  that  equivocating  old  man 
at  the  helm,  that  I  cannot  help  seizing  the  occasion  of  a  letter 
like  yours  to  say  what  an  intense  relief  it  is  to  hope  that  a  band 
of  men  may  be  found  who  like  you  will  not  fear  to  say  what  they 
really  think.  Anarchy,  civil  war,  and  reconquest  will  possibly 
be  what  poor  Ireland  has  in  store  for  her  in  the  future,  but  it 
certainly  will  be  her  fate  if  we  do  not  rescue  her  now  from  her 
worst  enemies.  .  .  . 

(signed)     MARY  PONSONBY. 

Eaton,  Chester. 


CHAPTER  XX 

HOME    RULE,  1886 

THE  following  entry  in  my  diary  bears  upon  the  Irish  question 
in  which  we  were  so  shortly  to  be  immersed ;  I  therefore  quote 
from  it  again  : 

I  made  up  my  mind  after  the  visit  to  Hawarden  that  I  would 
try  and  get  information  upon  the  subject  of  payments  of  rents 
in  Ireland  :  and  I  wrote  off  to  Ivo  de  Vesci  and  drafted  a  form 
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which  I  sent  him,  begging  him  if  he  could  do  so,  to  get  one 
sent  out  to  every  landlord  in  Ireland,  through  his  committee 
for  Land  Protection,  and  requesting  an  answer  to  the  inquiries. 
He  did  so  at  once,  and  we  shall  have  the  returns  soon.  We 
spent  a  few  days  at  Hatfield  on  the  5th  for  their  ball  on  the 
8th,  and  I  found  that  Lady  Salisbury  knew  nothing  about  the  sub- 
ject either.  I  sat  next  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  at  dinner  one 
night,  and  we  quarrelled  a  good  deal  about  Ireland.  He  says 
rents  are  fairly  paid  and  there  is  no  failure  of  justice.  Convictions 
can  be  got,  &c.  However  that  means  very  little  as  it  is  being 
kept  quiet  by  Parnell  at  present.  He  is  against  doing  away  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  which  I  recommended  to  him.  He  agreed 
in  regretting  that  the  Sovereign  cannot  go  over  there  in  person. 
He  hopes  however  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  do  so.  .  .  . 

A  second  letter  from  Francis  was  published  in  The  Times  on 
January  5. 

Local  Councils  for  Ireland. 

Panshanger.     January  5,  1886. 

Sir, — My  last  letter  was  commented  upon  in  the  Times  by 
Mr.  Davitt,  and  he,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  misstated  my  views. 
I  of  course  admit  that  a  large  majority  of  Irish  members  have 
been  sent  to  Parliament  pledged  to  vote  for  Home  Rule.  What 
I  deny  is  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  anyone  of  the  smallest 
importance  wishes  for  Home  Rule  for  its  own  sake  ;  as  for  instance, 
the  Hungarians  wished  for  then*  Diet,  or  the  Basques  for  their 
Fueros.  Home  Rule  is  desired  by  some  as  a  step  towards  separation 
and  by  many  more  as  a  means  to  abolish  rent.  But  the  real 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  established  such  an  ascendency  in 
Ireland  that  any  platform  whatever  that  he  might  have  chosen 
to  place  before  the  electors  would  have  been  at  once  accepted 
without  inquiry. 

That  he  or  any  man  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
such  an  ascendency  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  It  cannot  be  entirely  owing  to  the  abilities 
or  strength  of  character  of  Mr.  Parnell,  though  both  are  very  con- 
siderable. Nor  can  it  be  entirely  owing  to  the  ingenious  device 
of  appealing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
though  this  no  doubt  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  success. 
The  powerful  qualities  of  Mr.  Parnell  found  an  exceptionally 
favourable  field,  for  the  Irish  have  always  shown  a  fatal  tendency 
to  place  themselves  blindly  in  the  hands  of  a  leader. 
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This  tendency,  it  seems  to  me,  has  generally  characterised 
a  people  in  its  infancy  or  its  decline,  and  as  the  Irish  have  never 
been  free  from  it,  I  sometimes  hope  that  the  period  of  sturdy, 
independent,  reasoning  manhood  is  still  to  come.  Anything  that 
might  assist  in  developing  this  would  be  of  inestimable  import- 
ance. While,  therefore,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  real  demand 
for  Home  Rule,  as  I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  my  last  letter,  and 
while  I  am  convinced  of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  granting  it,  which  have  been  much  better  shown  by 
Sir  James  Stephen  and  others  than  could  be  shown  by  me,  and 
which  therefore  I  will  not  further  allude  to,  I  feel  at  the  same 
time,  that  county  and  district  boards  are  altogether  a  different 
matter.  It  is  not  as  a  sop,  or  an  instalment,  or  an  experiment 
to  be  pushed  further  if  successful,  that  I  would  advocate 
them,  but  as  a  means  of  training  the  people  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

In  Ireland  all  local  matters  are  really  managed  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  resident  magistrate,  and  the  resident 
magistrate  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  Castle.  This 
state  of  things  has  partly  arisen  from  the  helpless  nature  of  the 
Irish  and  has  partly  contributed  to  prolong  that  helplessness. 
A  hateful  system  of  bureaucratic  government  is  the  result — 
hateful  in  itself,  and  only  rendered  tolerable  in  my  time  by  the 
large-mindedness  and  fairness,  as  well  as  industry  and  skill  of 
the  eminent  man  who  then  filled  the  post  of  Permanent  Under- 
secretary. The  first  effect  of  these  boards  or  councils,  before 
those  who  elect  them  have  learnt  to  think  for  themselves,  may 
possibly  be  to  make  Mr.  Parnell  even  more  powerful  than  he  is 
now.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  continued  effect 
of  discussion  and  responsibility  will  by  degrees  raise  the  tone, 
first  of  the  members  of  these  councils  and  then  of  their  constituents, 
and  make  it  more  difficult  in  future  to  establish  such  an  iron 
despotism  as  that  which  is  now  exercised  by  the  League.  Repre- 
sentative local  boards  have  been  already  advocated  by  those 
who  have  lived  far  longer  in  Ireland  than  I  have,  and  who  know 
the  country  much  better  than  I  do  ;  but  without  I  hope  going 
over  beaten  ground  or  trespassing  unduly  upon  your  space,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  give  what  seems  to  me  at  once  a  strong  reason 
for  their  introduction  and  an  explanation  of  the  coldness  with 
which  the  proposal  is  looked  upon  by  the  Parnellite  party. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully 

COWPER. 
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On  January  11  we  had  an  enormous  party  at  Wrest :  shooting, 
charades,  tableaux,  &c. 

January  17.  The  first  returns  came  from  Ireland  and  were 
sent  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hartington.  My  diary  says  : 

Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  one  too,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
printed  ;  not  that  it  will  be  of  any  use,  as  his  mind  is  made  up, 
and  he  stands  or  falls  by  Home  Rule.  The  returns  show  some 
rents  paid  after  legal  proceedings  have  taken  effect.  In  ALL 
cases  reductions  were  demanded  first ;  and  we  shall  see  how  many 
stand  out  when  these  reductions  are  refused.  It  will  be  very 
exciting  this  week  when  Parliament  meets.  I  hope  myself  Lord 
Salisbury  will  stay  on  and  govern  the  country  himself.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  chance  for  Ireland.  Lord  Carnarvon  leaves  suddenly. 
I  fancy  had  a  hint  to  go.  No  one  reaps  any  credit  from  that 
wretched  island.  Lord  Spencer  did  well  with  the  powers  we  wanted 
but  were  denied  ;  but  must  have  been  bitterly  wounded  when  the 
Liberal  government  went  out  at  getting  nothing  but  gross  abuse 
from  the  Conservatives,  and  faint  damning  praise  from  our  side. 

On  the  21st,  the  Queen  opened  Parliament  in  state,  and 
Francis  went  up  from  Wrest  for  it.  I  was  ill  in  bed.  He  re- 
turned on  the  22nd  by  Brocket.  Great  excitement  in  London. 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  resigned  in  Ireland. 
The  Times  had  got  hold  of  our  preliminary  returns.  '  General 
and  universal  demand  for  reduction  of  rents.' 

The  Strike  against  Statutory  Rents. 

Extract  from  The  Times  of  January  21,  1886. 

It  was  rumoured  some  weeks  back  that  a  very  eminent  member 
of  the  late  Cabinet,  while  admitting  that  combinations  did  exist  in 
Ireland  against  the  payment  of  rents  fixed  by  agreement,  contended 
that  this  organized  resistance  did  not  extend  to  rents  fixed  under 
the  Land  Act  of  1881.  It  was  felt  important  that  such  an  assertion 
from  such  a  quarter  should  not  pass  unchallenged,  and  a  series 
of  questions  was  prepared  and  circulated  among  Irish  landowners 
and  their  agents  asking  for  information  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
not  attempted  to  obtain  an  exhaustive  return,  but  the  replies 
already  received  from  all  the  provinces  and  most  of  the  counties 
in  Ireland  to  the  limited  number  of  circulars  issued  are  amply 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  strike  against  rents  extends  to  those 
sanctioned  by  the  Land  Commission.  The  answers  already 
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forwarded  refer  to  164  representative  estates.  They  give  in  each 
case  the  name  of  the  landlord,  the  county,  the  number  of  statutory 
tenancies  on  the  estate,  the  gross  rental  of  those  tenancies,  the 
number  of  statutory  tenants  who  demanded  abatements,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  abatements  so  demanded.  A  final  column 
is  reserved  for  '  observations.'  The  rough  totals  are  :— Statutory 
tenancies,  9,300 ;  gross  rental,  £151,900  ;  demands  for  abate- 
ments, 7,100.  The  percentage  varies  from  50  to  10  ;  30  seeming 
to  be  the  standard  rate. 

The  bare  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  afford  a  crushing  reply  to  the 
allegation  they  were  compiled  to  meet.  But  the  '  observations  ' 
are  really  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  return.  Thus  case  2. 
(from  Leinster)- — that  of  a  liberal  owner  of  large  estates  in  Carlow 
and  Wexford, — it  is  stated  that  '  the  tenants  lodged  a  certain 
proportion  of  rents  with  trustees,  which  any  were  to  forfeit  who 
paid  rent  without  the  consent  of  the  others.'  In  case  9  (Kilkenny) 
'  tenants  first  demanded  30  per  cent.,  then  20  per  cent.,  and 
on  this  being  refused  they  lodged  rent  in  bank  (less  20  per  cent.) 
in  priest's  name  '  &c.,  &c.  Case  3  (from  Munster),  '  tenants 
came  in  a  body  to  make  the  demand  of  20  per  cent.,  headed  by 
two  parish  priests,  one  of  whom  stated  that  the  parish  would 
be  made  too  hot  to  hold  any  tenant  who  paid  his  rent  without 
this  abatement.'  In  cases  14,  27,  45,  63,  66,  tenants  demanded 
reductions  and  were  in  each  case  headed  by  the  priests.  Finally 
on  an  Ulster  property  the  tenants  walked  in  a  body  headed  by 
the  priest  and  demanded  50  per  cent.,  which  was  refused  ;  one 
tenant  whose  rent  was  £7,  was  arrested  the  same  evening  for 
drunkenness  and  was  found  to  have  £20  in  his  pocket.  .  .  .  With 
these  7,100  preliminary  refusals  to  pay  statutory  rents  on  this 
small  number  of  160  estates,  selected  more  or  less  at  random, 
with  case  after  case  of  subsequent  payment  in  full  on  the  insti- 
tution of  legal  proceedings,  and  with  large  sums  lodged  in  the 
names  of  trustees  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  landlord's  just  demand  of  his  statutory  right,  it 
seems  preposterous  to  expect  that  owners,  however  considerate, 
will  forego  their  claims,  or  that  any  civilized  Government  can 
hesitate  to  enforce  them. 

On  the  25th  Francis  returned  to  London  and  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  strongly  advocating  the  doing  away  of  the  post 
of  Viceroy  in  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Kilmorey  had  moved  in  a  long 
and  interesting  speech  that  the  post  of  Lord-Lieutenant  might 
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with  advantage  be  abolished,  and  he  was  followed  by  Francis. 
Lord  Howth  and  Lord  Fortescue  were  in  favour  of  the  abolition, 
but  Lord  Fitzgerald  thought  the  time  for  it  was  not  opportune. 

Lord  Salisbury  held  that  so  great  a  change  could  not  be 
effected  hurriedly.  He  concurred  however  with  Lord  Cowper 
as  to  the  anomaly  of  the  position  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in 
relation  to  that  of  his  Chief  Secretary  when  the  former  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  latter  was,  and  he  rejoiced 
to  hear  the  outspoken  language  of  his  noble  friend  in  reference 
to  Home  Rule,  &c.,  &c. 

From  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  Lord  Kimberley,  while 
on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Viceroyalty,  pointed 
out  that  there  were  difficulties  of  arrangement  which  would 
have  to  be  provided  for,  before  the  administrative  functions  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  could  be  transferred  to  another  official,  &c. 
There  was  probably  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mover  to 
divide  the  House,  and  it  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  after  having 
elicited  the  evidence  of  a  strong  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  that  the  office  of  Viceroy  was  at  least  an  anachronism. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Government  was  however  not  destined  to 
any  length  of  duration  ;  and  it  was  beaten  on  the  25th  by  a 
majority  of  79  upon  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings'  amendment  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Holdings,  commonly  known  as  '  Three  acres 
and  a  cow.' 

The  Government  accepted  the  defeat  without  having  extracted 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  any  hint  as  to  his  Irish  policy,  Lord  Harting- 
ton  and  Mr.  Goschen  and  sixteen  other  Liberals  voting  with  the 
Conservatives. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  formed  his  administration.  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Henry  James  refused  to  join. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  so,  but  both  he  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  resigned 
later  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  Home  Rule  policy.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  made  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
(now  Lord  Morley)  Chief  Secretary. 
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We  were  chiefly  in  London  during  February  and  March,  and 
the  only  occurrence  I  remember  was  the  violent  riots  there  by 
the  '  unemployed,'  which  lasted  some  days  and  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  damage  being  done  all  over  the  town.  On  the  18th 
Parliament  reassembled,  and  various  Bills  were  brought  in  ;  but 
the  rumours  of  the  Home  Rule  policy  were  gaining  ground,  and 
the  assertion  that  proposals  on  that  basis  had  been  submitted 
to  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  contradicted. 

The  schism  in  the  Cabinet  soon  became  apparent ;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  resignation,  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's, 
left  Mr.  Gladstone,  assisted  by  Lords  Spencer  and  Granville,  to 
bring  forward  the  measure  which  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  and 
which  was  destined  to  prove  his  ruin. 

For  the  next  few  months  this  subject  and  this  one  only  was 
to  be  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds. 

But  before  proceeding  to  notice  the  part  which  Francis  played 
in  the  various  demonstrations  which  took  place  in  the  country 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  I  must  refer  to  a  great  private 
sorrow  which  befell  us  during  this  spring.  Dolly,  who  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time  past  and  had  gradually  been  getting  worse, 
came  home  very  ill  from  the  Riviera,  Porto  Fino,  to  consult  a 
surgeon  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  operation.  She  was  told 
that  no  operation  was  possible,  and  moreover  they  said  that  she 
could  not  live  for  more  than  a  few  weeks.  It  was  a  terrible  blow 
for  both  brothers,  who  loved  her  devotedly.  She  herself  was 
marvellously  tranquil  and  brave.  She  at  once  decided  to  go  down 
to  Brocket,  which  she  loved.  This  she  did  on  April  16,  and  we 
went  over  to  stay  there  to  help  Henry,  and  for  Francis  to  be  with 
her.  Evelyn  de  Vesci,  her  greatest  friend,  also  came  there,  'and 
together  we  nursed  her  day  and  night,  until  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
April  27,  she  passed  from  us.  She  was  buried  at  Highclere,  and 
we  all  went  down  there  for  the  funeral.  She  was  laid  next  to  her 
little  Rolf,  whom  she  had  loved  so  passionately  and  mourned  so 
unceasingly. 
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Her  loss  affected  Francis  very  deeply.  Since  his  mother's 
death  I  think  she  had  been  the  one  he  clung  to  most  of  the  family  ; 
and  though  they  did  not  meet  as  much  as  they  would  both  have 
wished,  there  was  a  great  intimacy  between  them,  and  a  great 
love.  Henry  was  of  course  first  in  her  affections,  and  he,  poor 
fellow,  really  never  got  over  her  death  ;  but  for  Francis,  the  losing 
her  and  the  seeing  his  brother  so  miserably  unhappy,  cast  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  next  years  of  his  life  and  affected  him  more 
than  anyone  knew. 

To  return  to  public  affairs.  I  find  two  short  speeches  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  during  March  and  April — the  first  upon  a 
subject  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  viz.  the  opening  of  museums. 

The  second  is  a  tribute  to  his  old  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Forster, 
whose  death  had  taken  place  on  April  5.  During  his  last  illness 
Francis  went  several  times  to  sit  with  him,  and  I  know  that  his 
doing  so  was  a  real  consolation  and  pleasure  to  the  dying  man  ; 
indeed  he  told  me  so  himself,  and  I  think  he  fully  recognised  the 
chivalrous  forgetfulness  of  all  past  differences,  and  the  desire  to 
be  a  comfort  and  a  support  to  him  in  the  time  of  his  trouble. 

The  first  and  most  important  Anti-Home  Rule  meeting  took 
place  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on  April  14,  when  nearly  5,000 
persons  gathered  together,  at  the  instance  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union,  to  '  Uphold  the  legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.'  A  contemporary  account  says  : 


Earl  Cowper,  K.G.,  presided,  and  a  large  number  of  members  of  both 
Houses  and  of  both  parties  were  present  among  the  four  hundred  gentlemen 
on  the  platform,  including  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Plunket  on  one  side,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen, 
the  Earl  of  Fife  and  Mr.  P.  Rylands  on  the  other. 

Earl  Cowper,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  little  thought 
four  months  ago  that  he  should  find  himself  in  company  with  many 
now  present,  but  neither  the  distinguished  persons  around  him  nor  he 
himself  had  in  the  smallest  degree  changed  their  opinions.  (Cheers.) 
Many  in  that  great  assembly  were  Conservatives  and  many  were  Liberals. 
(Cheers.)  What  was  it  that  had  brought  them  together  ?  The  fact 
was  the  country  was  face  to  face  with  what  it  was  no  exaggeration  to 
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say  was  an  impending  national  calamity.  (Loud  cheers.)  They  were 
met  to  discuss  a  scheme  which  was  fraught  with  evil  to  Great  Britain, 
and  which  he  believed,  if  carried,  would  be  utterly  disastrous  to  Ireland. 
(Cheers,  a  few  cries  of  '  No  '  and  general  cries  of  '  Yes.')  As  chairman 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  hoped  attention  this  evening  would 
be  entirely  directed  to  the  subject  immediately  before  the  meeting. 
There  were  some  present  who  perhaps  might  be  inclined  to  attack  certain 
measures  which  Liberals  like  himself,  who  were  opposed  to  Home  Rule, 
had  previously  supported.  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  inclined 
not  only  to  defend  those  measures,  but  perhaps  to  censure  some  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  government.  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  mutual 
recriminations.  (Cheers.)  The  crisis  was  one  that  would  require  all 
their  united  efforts  to  avert  what  was  only  too  probably  in  front  of 
them.  He  hoped  that  this  might  be  only  one  of  a  long  series  of  meetings 
that  would  be  held  during  the  next  few  weeks.  They  did  not  know  that 
there  might  not  be  a  dissolution  at  any  moment.  They  did  not  know 
that  there  might  not  be  an  attempt  to  rush  the  Government  measure 
through  Parliament,  trusting  to  the  inexperience  of  some  of  the  new 
electors.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  do  their  very  best  to  instruct  the 
new  electors  and  the  country  generally  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
question.  (Hear,  hear.) 

There  were  many  points  connected  with  it,  so  many  that  it  was 
difficult  to  choose  from  among  them  ;  and  he  would  confine  the  few 
words  he  had  to  say  to  those  parts  of  the  subject  upon  which  his  own 
experience  could  be  brought  to  bear.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  his  fate, 
as  they  knew,  to  pass  two  very  trying  years  in  the  position  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  Now  his  experience  there  taught  him 
to  believe  that  for  its  own  sake  Home  Rule  was  really  not  desired  by 
anybody  in  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  By  many  it  was  desired  as  a  step 
towards  separation  ;  by  many  more  it  was  desired  as  a  step  toward 
avoiding  the  payment  of  rent.  (Cheers.)  Besides  those  there  were 
the  priests,  who,  since  he  was  in  Ireland,  had  been  won  over  almost 
exclusively  to  the  movement,  but  he  believed  they  were  actuated  by 
a  wish  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  then*  religion.  (Cheers.)  They 
wished,  many  of  them  at  all  events,  to  establish  an  intolerant  hierarchy 
which  would  gradually  squeeze  every  religion  but  their  own  out  of  the 
country.  He  knew  that  in  the  Bill,  so  far  as  they  had  heard  about  it, 
there  were  to  be  safeguards  to  prevent  the  endowment  of  any  Church  ; 
but  in  the  first  place  how  did  they  know  that  any  of  those  safeguards, 
those  paper  securities,  would  have  any  validity  ?  Apart  from  that,  were 
there  no  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Protestants  might  be  oppressed 
and  the  Catholic  religion  unduly  favoured  without  any  actual  endowment  ? 
(A  voice,  '  Don't  talk  nonsense  '  and  cheers.)  Nobody  could  respect 
Catholics  more  than  he  did.  Nobody  was  more  opposed  than  he  had 
ever  been  to  Protestant  ascendency,  but  they  had  not  destroyed  Protestant 
ascendency  to  put  Catholic  ascendency  in  its  place.  (Loud  and  continued 
cheering.)  They  might  well  believe  that  the  recollections  of  the  two 
years  he  passed  in  Ireland — the  crimes,  the  outrages,  and  the  assassina- 
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tions  which  during  that  unhappy  time  occurred — had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  memory.  He  remembered  also  to  whom  those 
assassinations  could  be  traced.  (Cheers.)  It  was  all  very  well  to  say 
in  the  abstract  that  they  did  not  know  till  the  elections  had  taken  place 
in  Ireland  what  men  would  be  returned  or  into  whose  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  would  be  committed  if  the  measure  passed,  but 
had  they  really  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  power  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  what  was  in  his  time  the  Land  League,  but  what  was  now  the  National 
League  ?  (Cheers.)  Every  meeting  of  the  Land  League  when  he  was 
in  Ireland  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  crime.  '  Crime  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  the  Land  League.'  That  expression  was  not  his  ;  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  powerful,  the  too  powerful  Minister  who  was 
now  prepared  to  hand  over  the  government — (loud  and  prolonged 
cheering,  which  drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence).  One  word 
in  conclusion  as  to  the  Imperial  question.  If  we  were  separated  from 
Ireland,  which  was  at  our  doors,  how  could  we  maintain  the  connection 
with  our  Colonies  or  with  India  ?  (Cheers.)  If  despite  a  determined, 
a  desperate,  and  a  united  effort,  they  failed  to  throw  out  this  measure, 
he  felt  that  the  present  year  would  be  memorable  to  all  time  as  a  disastrous 
year,  as  the  year  from  which  would  be  dated  the  decline  and  the  fall  of 
the  British  Empire.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  who  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, moved  the  first  resolution — '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  any  proposals  tending  to  invalidate  the  legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  both  countries.' 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Rylands,  M.P.,  who  said 
he  had  been  asked  to  do  so  because  he  belonged  to  the  advanced 
wing  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  rising  to  move  that  a  petition 
embodying  the  foregoing  resolution  should  be  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  was  received  with  a  great  demonstration 
of  enthusiasm.  He  made  a  long  speech  ;  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  who  '  seconded  the  resolution  in  an  impressive  speech 
animated  with  unusual  fire.' 

'  God  save  the  Queen  !  '  sung  by  the  whole  audience,  ended  the 
proceedings  of  this  memorable  meeting. 

The  letter  I  now  add  is  only  a  type  of  what  the  men  of  Ulster 
thought  on  the  subject. 
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Dungannon,  Co.  Tyrone.     April  15,  1886. 

My  Lord, — Will  you  excuse  a  line  from  a  Liberal  of  '  three  score 
years  and  ten  '  to  thank  you  for  your  very  important  analysis 
of  the  real  motives  and  designs  of  the  Disloyal  party  in  Ireland, 
put  forward  in  your  weighty  speech  last  night.  I  refer  to  your 
statement  that  some  of  them  have  '  separation  '  in  view  ;  others 
'  the  non-payment  of  Rent,'  others,  the  Priest  party,  '  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Roman  Church.'  This  last  design  has  for  various 
reasons  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  I  incurred 
obloquy  &c.  &c.  by  being  in  favour  of  the  disestablishment,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  by  your  Lordship's  observation  that  '  we  have 
not  destroyed  Protestant  ascendancy  in  order  to  put  Catholic 
ascendancy  in  its  place.'  Your  Lordship's  clearness  and  knowledge 
and  quiet  truth-telling  in  these  passages  and  others  have  been 
noticed  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  I  hope  you  will  take  this 
intrusion  as  an  emphatic  '  Hear,  hear  '  from  the  Master  of  the 
Royal  School,  so  close  to  Lord  Ranfurly's  House  which  you  were 
once  good  enough  to  think  of  visiting.  With  much  respect  and 
cordial  agreement  in  political  sentiments, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

My  Lord 
your  faithful  servant, 

F.  H.  RINGWOOD. 

The  Earl  Cowper. 


The  next  Anti-Home  Rule  meeting  Francis  attended  was,  as 
was  fitting,  in  his  own  county  of  Bedfordshire.  It  was  convened 
by  a  joint  committee  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  and  took 
place  in  the  Corn  Exchange  at  Bedford  on  May  18.  There  was 
an  enormous  attendance  of  supporters,  and  about  twenty  Home 
Rulers  formed  a  small  body  of  obstructionists,  but  however 
appear  to  have  given  little  trouble.  He  was  chairman,  and  his 
long  speech  gave  his  views  upon  this  important  subject. 

At  this  time  I  was  taking  Ettie  Fane  out  in  London  ;  and  we 
spent  June  between  there  and  Wrest,  as  Lord  Baring  (now  Earl 
of  Northbrook)  was  standing  for  N.  Beds.,  and  we  were  wanted 
to  help  in  the  canvassing.  He  was  returned  on  July  8.  My 
brother  Willie  was  beaten  in  Warwickshire  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
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General  Election  was  the  election  of  316  Conservatives,  78 
Liberal  Unionists,  191  Gladstonians,  and  85  Parnellites.  The 
only  serious  loss  of  seats  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Goschen  and 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan.  On  July  20  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  and  the 
Queen  sent  for  Lord  Salisbury.  He  selected  his  administration 
from  among  his  own  followers,  Lord  Hartington  not  wishing 
either  to  form  a  Government  or  to  take  office  under  the 
Conservative  leader. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  appointment  was  that  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  July  21  Francis  went  to  Homburg  alone,  I  staying  on  in 
London  for  confinement  of  my  sister,  Lady  Margaret  Graham. 
He  returned  to  England  on  August  14. 

The  policy  regarding  Ireland  was  announced  by  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Lord  R.  Churchill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  intended  to  send  Sir  Redvers  Buller  over  to 
restore  order  in  the  West  and  S.  West,  and  to  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission was  also  to  be  appointed  to  '  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Land  Acts  of  1881  and  1885,  and  to  report  as  to  what  extent 
the  provisions  of  the  latter  Act  might  be  expedited  and  extended, 
especially  in  congested  districts,  by  providing  security  through 
the  intervention  of  local  authorities  '  (see  Annual  Register  for 
1886,  p.  264). 

As  soon  as  Francis  saw  the  announcement  of  the  Land  Com- 
mittee he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  he  would  like  to  serve  on  it ; 
and  after  many  searchings  of  heart  he  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury 
asking  whether  if  the  members  were  not  all  appointed  his  name 
might  be  considered. 

Lord  Salisbury  at  once  wrote  a  most  cordial  letter  saying  he 
would  be  very  glad  that  he  should  serve,  and  asking  him  to  be 
chairman.  I  think  this  pleased  Francis  more  than  anything  could 
have  done. 
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I  cannot  find  this  letter,  though  I  know  it  was  kept  as  a  most 
cherished  treasure. 

The  following  one  from  Lord  Salisbury  is,  however,  among  the 
papers.  It  is  addressed  to  Loch  Liuchart,  Dingwall,  where  we 
had  gone  after  ten  days  at  Torloisk. 


From  Lord  Salisbury. 

Hatfield  House.     September  8,  1886. 

My  dear  Lord  Cowper, — I  am  afraid  we  have  trespassed  not 
only  on  your  patience  but  on  that  of  the  public  by  the  length  of 
time  which  our  Commission  has  taken  in  forming.  Our  plan  was 
to  make  a  small  one — say  of  five  members — in  which  there 
should  be  two  men  with  landlord  leanings,  two  men  with  tenant 
leanings,  and  yourself  as  the  impartial  Chairman. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  respond  at  once,  in  the  affirmative, 
and  one  on  the  Conservative  side — Lord  Milltown — has  accepted. 
But  we  have  had  great  difficulty  with  the  others  ;  not  only 
because  they  have  given  negative  answers,  but  because  so  much 
time  has  elapsed  before  any  answers  at  all  could  be  obtained.  I 
am  afraid  that  Mr.  Parnell's  resolution  to  boycott  the  Com- 
mission will  cause  us  some  embarrassment,  as  we  shall  not  find 
it  easy  to  make  the  Commission  as  impartial  as  we  could  wish. 

Part  of  our  delay  has  been  due  to  our  repeated  efforts  to  induce 
Porter,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  take  one  of  the  seats,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  wish  of  Lord  Hartington's.  I  doubt  our  succeeding, 
but  we  have  no  final  reply  as  yet. 

your's  very  truly, 

SALISBURY. 

I  should  of  course  like  very  much  to  see  you  before  you  set 
to  work.  I  should  think  your  work  will  be  almost  entirely  in 
Ireland  ;  but  when  it  is  likely  to  begin  we  can  hardly  say  until 
we  have  secured  the  assent  of  the  remaining  Commissioners. 
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Irish   Land   Commission. 

September  29,  1886. 

Names  of  Members. 

Earl  Cowper  (Chairman).  J.  C.  Neligan,  Q.C. 

Earl  of  Milltown.  George  Fottrell,  Junior. 

Sir  J.  Caird,  K.C.B.  F.  G.  Hodder  (Secretary). 

George  Fottrell  resigned  on  October  5,  1886,  and  T.  Knipe  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

We  returned  to  Panshanger  on  the  17th,  and  the  two  brothers 
shot  partridges  together  in  hot  lovely  weather,  and  we  had  some 
relations  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On  October  5  Francis  went 
over  to  Dublin  for  one  day  to  form  the  Commission  ;  and  on  the 
12th  we  both  went  over,  and  stayed  at  Buswell's  Hotel  for  ten  days 
while  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Commissioners  to  go  to 
the  West,  which  they  did  on  the  21st,  and  I  returned  to  England. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  (October  1886)  the 
famous  '  Plan  of  Campaign  '  was  promulgated  by  the  Irish  Leaders, 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  being  the  supposed  author  of  it.  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien  in  the  Life  I  have  already  quoted  from  gives  the  account 
of  it  from  the  National  League  point  of  view  ;  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  quote  from  it  here. 

'  His  [ParnelPs]  Land  Bill  would  have  secured  peace  by  pre- 
venting the  exaction  of  impossible  rents.  But  the  Government 
would  not  have  it.  They  soon  found  their  mistake.  They  desired 
peace  too.  They  were  anxious  to  govern  without  coercion.  They 
wished  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  :  "  The  Home  Rule  Bill  has  been 
rejected,  but  Ireland  is  perfectly  quiet.  The  Liberals  could  not 
rule  by  the  ordinary  law  ;  we  can  ;  Ireland  is  contented."  The 
excellent  intentions  of  the  Government  were  baffled  by  their 
friends.  As  the  autumn  approached  the  landlords  demanded 
their  rents.  The  tenants  asked  for  reductions.  The  landlords 
refused.  The  tenants  held  out.  Writs  of  eviction  were  issued  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  suddenly  saw  his  hopes  of  a  peaceful  Ire- 
land gravely  jeopardised.  He  appealed  to  the  landlords  not  to 
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insist  on  their  "  rights."  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  South  on  some  special  mission,  supported  the  Chief  Secretary 
in  his  efforts  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  evictor.  But  the  Landlords 
were  implacable.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  William  O'Brien  pro- 
posed to  take  action.  The  efforts  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  to 
keep  the  landlords  in  check  were  the  talk  of  the  country.  O'Brien 
argued  that  if  these  efforts  succeeded  the  Liberals  would  be  dished, 
agitation  prevented,  and  reform  staved  off.  The  tenants,  he  said, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wait  the  result  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach's  operations.  They  should  themselves  take  the  initiative. 
His  original  idea  was  that  if  the  landlords  persisted  in  refusing 
reductions  the  tenants  should  refuse  to  pay.  Funds  were  to  be 
provided  to  enable  them  to  stand  out,  one-third  of  the  money 
being  provided  by  local  men  and  two-thirds  by  the  League  in 
Dublin.  O'Brien  tried  in  the  first  instance  to  see  Parnell  and  to 
place  the  plan  before  him.  But  Parnell,  as  I  have  said,  was  very 
ill  and  no  one  could  approach  him.  O'Brien  then  saw  Dillon, 
who  took  up  the  scheme  at  once.  .  .  .  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed (by  a  third  party)  to  the  effect  that  the  tenant  should  offer 
a  fair  rent ;  that  if  the  landlord  refused  it,  the  money  should  be 
banked  and  the  tenant  should  sit  tight.  This  amendment  was 
accepted  and  became  the  basis  of  the  plan.  In  every  district 
a  managing  committee  was  to  be  elected.  The  rent  was  to  be 
banked  with  the  committee,  and  the  committee  was  to  deal  with 
the  landlords.  If  the  landlords  refused  to  come  to  terms,  the 
money  should  be  used  to  support  the  tenants  in  cases  of  eject- 
ment or  sale,  and  to  fight  the  landlords  generally.  That  roughly 
was  the  principle  of  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign." 

I  may  add  that  it  was  at  once  put  into  practice.  The  Land 
Commissioners  were  busy  taking  evidence  all  over  the  country. 

The  following  letters  from  Lord  Lansdowne  l  are  interesting  : — 

1  He  was  at  the  time  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  was  at  home  for  a  few 
weeks  on  leave. 
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Confidential. 

Bowood,  Calne,  Wilts.     October  25,  1886. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give 
evidence.  Your  first  letter  left  me  under  the  impression  that  you 
would  sit  continuously  ;  the  adjournment  upset  all  my  arrange- 
ments. I  have  told  Trench  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  give 
evidence  if  you  require  any  as  to  my  part  of  Kerry,  and  I  have 
explained  to  him  my  views  upon  most  of  the  principal  points.  I 
think  he  agrees  pretty  well  with  me,  but  I  should  of  course  have 
much  preferred  appearing  before  you  myself. 

I  send  you  some  rough  notes  which  I  have  made.  I  have  been 
so  busy  that  they  have  been  very  hurriedly  put  together.  I  had 
rather  that  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  formal  communica- 
tion. If  Sir  J.  Caird  likes  to  read  them  by  all  means  let  him  do  so. 
Please  ask  me  any  further  questions  which  may  occur  to  you.  I 
see  no  hope  except  in  purchase.  Of  course  the  landlords  wish  to 
be  extricated  from  a  position  which  has  been  made  impossible  ; 
and  think  that  after  the  treatment  in  1881  they  have  a  right  to 
be  dealt  with — I  will  not  say  liberally — but  with  some  show  of 
forbearance.  The  case  for  purchase  does  not  however  rest  upon 
the  claims  of  the  landlords  either  to  generosity  or  to  justice. 
Purchase  is  needed  because  the  present  agricultural  system  is 
slowly  and  surely  ruining  Irish  agriculture,  and  because  until  that 
system  is  altered  Irish  society  which  is  almost  entirely  agricultural 
must  remain  as  it  is  now  honeycombed  by  agitation  and  class 
jealousy.  Gladstone's  wretched  bills  did  so  much  to  discredit 
the  idea  of  purchase  that  Parliament  will  be  hard  to  convince. 
The  case  has  however  never  I  think  been  argued  upon  sound 
grounds.  Gladstone  represented  the  Purchase  measure  as  a 
coarse  bribe  offered  to  a  class,  when  its  real  justification  was  that 
it  was  required  in  order  to  get  us  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
we  had  been  landed  by  his  own  legislation. 

We  sail  on  Thursday. 

yours  truly 

LANSDOWNE. 
Confidential. 

Government  House,  Ottawa.    November  30,  1886. 

My  dear  Cowper, — I  sent  you  before  leaving  England,  about 
the  third  week  in  October,  a  memo,  which  I  had  prepared  on  some 
of  the  points  which  your  commission  will  deal  with.  I  have 
never  received  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  memo, 
from  your  Secretary  or  from  any  one  else.  Will  you  let  me 
know  whether  it  has  reached  you  ?  The  paper  was  written  for 
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your  own  eye,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  that  you  should  print  it  in  your  appendix.  Perhaps 
you  will  consider  this  ?  I  fear  Buller  has  been  talking  very 
wildly  about  Kerry.  His  evidence,  if  it  is  of  the  kind  which  he 
is  stated  in  the  papers  to  have  given,  will  do  infinite  harm.  He 
has  no  experience  of  Irish  land  and  has  formed  some  very  hasty 
conclusions  about  it.  Any  one  going  into  the  Kerry  mountains 
and  unused  to  such  a  country  would  be  impressed  by  its  wildness 
and  by  the  apparent  poverty  of  the  people  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  just  now  from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  they 
are  very  poor  indeed  ;  but  with  butter  at  HO/  and  a  fair  price  for 
cattle,  and  decent  treatment  of  their  land  they  should  be  well 
able  to  get  on,  and  in  matter  of  fact  did  get  on  well  until  the  last 
few  years.  I  doubt  whether  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  in  which 
land  is  rented,  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  produce  finds  its  way 
to  the  owner's  pocket.  Molinari,  the  Belgian  Economist,  and 
former  editor  of  the  Debats,  told  me  that  he  was  persuaded  of  this. 
Even  Stead's  figures  in  the  Pall  Mall  shew  how  small  is  the  portion 
of  the  yield  of  the  land  which  is  appropriated  for  rent.  If  your 
commission  could  elaborate  this  point  you  would  render  a  public 
service.  And  if  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  some  of  these  gentry,  that 
the  land  will  not  pay  any  rent  at  all,  are  the  tenants  to  be  given 
their  farms  rent  free,  or  may  not  we  landlords  say  '  let  us  pay  off 
these  incompetent  cultivators,  and  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  what  the  land  will  yield  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  do 
justice  to  it  and  under  a  system  less  hopeless  than  the  present '  ? 
Did  you  notice  a  good  letter  in  The  Times  of  the  18th  on  the  inci- 
dence and  administration  of  the  poor  rate  ?  This  is  to  my  mind  a 
conclusive  reason  in  favour  of  increasing  the  proprietary  in  Ireland. 
I  wish  I  could  have  given  you  a  chance  of  '  heckling  '  me.  I 
shall  await  the  appearance  of  your  report  with  immense  interest. 
If  you  could  send  me  without  too  great  a  breach  of  propriety,  a 
copy  of  Trench's  evidence,  I  should  be  grateful.  Of  course  it 
would  not  go  out  of  my  hands. 

yours  truly 

LANSDOWNE. 

On  November  18  Francis  returned  from  Ireland  until  De- 
cember 1,  when  we  both  went  over  again  to  Dublin,  again  staying 
at  Buswell's,  and  spending  our  Sunday  at  Abbey  Leix.  It  was 
while  we  were  in  Dublin  at  this  time  that  we  heard  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Ettie  Fane  to  Mr.  W.  Grenfell  (now  Lord  Desborough). 
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Two  touchy  and  confused  letters  from  Sir  Redvers  Buller  are 
all  I  can  find  relating  to  the  working  of  the  Land  Commission. 

Railway  Hotel,  Killarney.     November  27,  1886. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper, — When  I  left  Killarney  you  asked  me  to 
give  you  a  memo,  embodying  my  ideas  upon  the  Land  question 
and  rather  amplifying  the  evidence  I  gave  to  your  Commission. 
I  have  been  much  pressed  with  other  work  during  this  last  fortnight 
and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  ideas  into  shape 
otherwise  you  should  have  had  them  before.  The  publication  in 
United  Ireland  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Commissioners  reflecting 
upon  my  evidence  with  all  the  acrimony  of  a  partizan,  has  led 
me  to  ask  you,  with  all  respect  for  the  writer  of  the  letter,  whether 
in  the  circumstances  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  took 
your  request  as  not  made  and  wrote  nothing. 

yours  faithfully 

REDVERS  BULLER. 


Killarney.     December  4,  1886. 

Dear  Lord  Cowper,  — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter  and  by 
the  action  you  have  taken.  I  owe  an  apology  to  Lord  Milltown 
for  I  confess  I  felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  if  not  the  author  at  any 
rate  the  reporter  upon  whose  authority  the  letter  was  written,  and 
there  were  parts  of  the  letter  that  seemed  to  me  to  prove  this. 
It  is  another  of  the  many  proofs  one  continually  receives,  how 
wrong  it  is  to  judge  people  and  how  prone  one  is  to  impute  wrong 
actions  to  others. 

The  rent  question  has  become  alarming  since  you  were  here. 
The  following  facts  which  I  believe  are  really  true  throw  a  light 
upon  one  side  of  the  question.  The  landlord  of  an  estate  in 
Limerick  refused  any  abatement.  His  tenants  thereupon  de- 
manded 25  per  cent.  They  then  called  a  meeting  at  Adare,  it  was 
to  have  been  tomorrow  I  think.  He  got  frightened  and  allowed 
the  priest  to  settle  it  by  splitting  the  difference  and  they  gave  up 
this  meeting  and  are  to  get  22 1  per  cent.  I  am  told  that  if  he  had 
offered  15  per  cent  in  the  first  instance  they  would  have  taken  it. 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out  here  these  landlords  who  are  giving 
abatements  were  getting  their  rent  fairly  up  to  the  early  part  of 
last  month.  Some  landlords  refused  any  abatements.  The 
agitators  took  advantage  and  came  and  stirred  up  their  tenants 
and  the  evil  influence  reacted  on  the  others,  and  now  for  the 
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past  3  weeks  little  or  no  rent  has  been  paid.  During  the  last  few 
days  they  seem  inclined  to  be  paying  again  but  I  fear  the  look 
out  is  bad. 

yours  faithfully 

REDVERS  BULLER. 

We  returned  to  Panshanger  on  the  14th,  and  had  two  shooting 
parties  and  spent  Christmas  there. 


1887. 

After  the  tenants'  dinner  on  January  5  had  taken  place  we 
went  over  to  Wrest  as  usual  for  the  shooting,  &c.  Francis  went  up 
and  down  to  London  for  his  Commission,  which  was  still  sitting, 
and  on  the  31st  we  all  went  to  London  to  stay  for  Ettie  Fane's 
marriage,  which  took  place  on  February  17.  It  was  a  great  event 
in  our  lives  and  a  great  happiness  to  us  both.  On  February  21 
the  report  of  the  '  Cowper  Commission,'  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
was  made.  It  was  signed  by  four  members,  Lord  Milltown,  Sir 
James  Caird,  Mr.  Neligan  and  Lord  Cowper,  but  Lord  Milltown's 
agreement  was  made  subject  to  remarks  in  a  supplementary 
report  issued  at  the  same  time  under  his  signature.  Mr.  Knipe 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  refusing  to  sign  on  the  ground 
of  disagreement,  and  promising  an  independent  report  later.  I 
remember  that  Francis  was  very  dissatisfied  at  not  getting  a 
unanimous  report,  which  he  had  done  on  other  occasions  ;  but 
he  always  considered  that  the  mass  of  evidence  they  had  taken 
would  be  of  value  in  the  future,  although  the  opinions  of  the 
Commissioners  somewhat  differed.  He  certainly  took  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  trouble  about  it,  and  it  was  a  great  interest  to 
him.  We  spent  the  month  of  March  between  Wrest  and  London 
and  the  month  of  April  chiefly  at  Panshanger. 

In  the    April    number    of   the  Nineteenth  Century  there    are 
two  articles  upon  '  Liberal  Unionists  and  Coercion.'     The  first 
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is  by  Mr.  Reginald  Brett  (now  Lord  Esher),  and  the  second  by  Earl 
Cowper,  K.G.  The  latter  is  short  and  I  think  was  written  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Knowles,  and  in  answer  to  the  one  by  Mr.  Brett. 
In  it  he  surveys  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  He  remarks 
that  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  want  of  vigour  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Government ;  and  he  acknowledges  the  disagreeable 
position  of  those  who  like  Sir  George  Trevelyan  should  be 
subjected  to  the  barest  suspicion  of  Toryism. 

But  he  urges  that  the  necessity  of  clinging  to  the  Conservatives 
for  a  few  years  and  until  Home  Rule  is  dead  is  imperative.  He 
is  convinced  that  '  we  must  go  back  to  the  old  weary  round — 
another  Coercion  Bill  coupled  with  remedial  legislation.'  He 
places  in  a  concise  form  some  of  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered  by  the  English  people  before  they  are  really  converted  ; 
and  he  protests  against  giving  way  not  out  of  conviction  but 
out  of  weariness,  disunion  and  despair.  There  are  no  very  new 
arguments  ;  but  like  all  he  writes,  it  is  clear  and  to  the  point. 

On  April  23  he  presided  over  a  Council  meeting  of  the  Naval 
Volunteer  Defence  Association,  and  made  a  long  speech.  His 
notes  were,  '  We  go  on  ;  '  '  Begin  at  some  small  port ;  '  *  Torpedo 
boats  fall  into  background  ;  '  '  Will  Government  find  boats  ?  ' 
'  Single  general  fund  ;  '  '  Dundee  :  services  of  Volunteers  dis- 
couraged ;  '  '  At  Yarmouth,  no  accommodation.' 

In  May,  Alice  Gore,  who  was  very  dear  to  us  all,  was  married 
from  4  St.  James's  Square  to  Lord  Cranborne  (now  Marquis  of 
Salisbury). 

During  June  and  July  we  lived  chiefly  in  London,  going  down 
to  Panshanger  and  having  parties  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
which  was  the  life  Francis  liked  best ;  seeing  a  good  many  people 
and  knowing  anyone  he  wanted  to  know,  and  being  quite  alone 
between  whiles.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  clique  known  in 
society  as  '  The  Souls,'  by  those  who  did  not  belong  to  it,  was  first 
formed.  It  consisted  of  all  the  most  amusing  and  clever  people 
that  could  be  got  together,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were 
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the  first,  I  believe,  to  introduce  pencil  games,  which  afterwards 
became  universal,  they  lived  very  much  the  same  lives  and  did  very 
much  the  same  things  as  any  other  clique  I  have  ever  belonged  to. 
They  shot,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  flirted,  and  talked,  and  dis- 
cussed, and  in  fact  were  just  the  same  as  others  of  their  genera- 
tion. The  only  unforgivable  sin,  it  appeared  to  me,  was  to  be  dull 
or  stupid.  That  would  exclude  anyone  ;  but  nothing  else  did. 
I  had  christened  them  '  the  gang  '  in  very  early  days,  and  like  all 
cliques  they  sought  one  another's  company  and  went  about  to  one 
another's  houses.  They  were  accused  of  being  exclusive  and 
arrogant,  but  they  were  certainly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ; 
on  the  contrary  their  great  aim  was  to  gather  in  all  the  best  from 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ;  and  they  were  the  most 
wonderful  and  faithful  friends  to  us.  Francis  loved  them,  each 
and  all,  and  was  always  happy  among  them. 

To  mention  a  few  of  those  who  used  to  come  and  go  to  Pans, 
hanger  so  much  at  that  time  I  might  name  among  others :  George 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Lord  and  Lady  Ribblesdale, 
Miss  Margot  Tenant,  Lord  and  Lady  Elcho,  Hon.  St.  John  and 
Lady  Hilda  Brodrick,  Earl  and  Countess  de  Grey,  Sir  Edgar  and 
Lady  Helen  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  White,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  L.  Drummond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Grenfell,  Mrs.  Horner,  Hon. 
George  N.  Curzon,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Mr.  Godfrey  Webb,  Hon.  R.  Lister,  Hon.  E. 
Charteris,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Lord  R.  Cecil.  These  and  others 
who  were  gathered  in  from  the  outside  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  was  probably  just  at  that  time  the  most  brilliant  company 
in  London. 

On  June  22  the  Jubilee  of  our  Most  gracious  Queen  Victoria 
was  celebrated  ;  and  we  in  common  with  other  of  her  loyal  sub- 
jects held  rejoicings  in  her  honour  in  our  villages  at  Panshanger 
and  Wrest.  We  visited  each  personally,  and  in  every  case  Francis 
made  the  people  a  speech  after  the  dinner  held  in  the  open  air 
for  all  the  farmers  and  workpeople.  The  feasts  took  place  on 
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several  days  following,  so  that  we  might  attend  them  all.  About 
two  or  three  a  day.  And  we  went  over  to  Wrest  also  for  the 
purpose. 

On  June  27  Francis  attended  Quarter  Sessions  as  Chairman  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  a  very  sharp  attack  of  gout  from  July  4 
until  the  23rd. 

He  spoke  several  times  during  the  year  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  always  anxious  to  do  so  when  he  found  anything  he 
knew  about  and  was  interested  in. 

March  3.—'  Church  Patronage  Bill.' 

April  22.—'  Irish  Land  Law  Bill.' 

May  2. — '  Land  Improvement '  (Ireland). 

May  16.—'  Irish  Land  Law  Bill '  (Clause  I.). 

June  23. — '  Defence  of  the  Empire.' 

June  23. — '  Naval  Volunteers.' 

July  1. — '  Irish  Land  Law  (Report).' 

At  the  time  the  following  letter  was  written  the  Land  Law 
(Ireland)  Bill  was  being  discussed  between  the  two  Houses  ;  and 
on  August  11,  and  again  on  August  19,  the  Lords  were  consider- 
ing the  amendments  from  the  Commons.  The  Government 
followed  the  advice  given  by  Francis  in  his  letter,  and  Clause  23 
became  section  29  of  the  Act  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
August  23. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir,  — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  space  to  say  a  word  about  the 
impending  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  23rd 
Clause  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  to  lay  before  you  my  reasons  for 
hoping  that  the  Government  will  be  firm,  and  that  the  Liberal 
Unionists  will  support  them.  As  the  Bill  now  stands,  carrying  out, 
I  believe,  the  original  intention  of  the  Government,  the  rents  fixed 
before  January  1886  are  to  be  revised  simply  and  solely  with 
regard  to  the  fall  in  prices. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  do  this  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner, 
so  that  no  appreciable  injustice  shall  be  committed.  There  is  a 
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record  of  prices,  past  and  present,  in  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland, 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  revision, 
therefore,  would  be  effected  by  a  mere  rule-of-three  sum,  which 
could  be  done  by  an  ordinary  clerk  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  could  even  be  worked  out  conjointly  by  the  agents  and 
tenants  themselves. 

But  the  demand  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  It  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  reconsideration,  with  regard  to  all  circumstances,  of  all 
the  rents  fixed  during  five  years,  entailing  a  revisiting  and  re- 
valuation of  every  farm.  This,  too,  is  to  be  done  at  the  same 
time  that  all  the  lease-holders  in  the  country  will  be  coming  into 
court. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  expense  which  will  be  incurred, 
nor  do  I  enter  upon  any  consideration  of  the  effect  which  will  be 
produced  by  the  unsettling  of  men's  minds.  I  content  myself 
with  pointing  out  that  these  proceedings  must  inevitably  lead  to 
an  utter  and  absolute  block,  which  three  times  the  number  of  Sub- 
Commissioners  that  now  exist  would  find  it  impossible  to  deal  with. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  Sub-Commissioners 
cannot  be  indefinitely  increased  at  a  moment's  notice,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  fit  men. 

I  cannot  close  my  letter  without  repeating  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  when  the  rents  were  fixed,  the  Commissioners  must, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  have  anticipated  an  occasional  bad 
harvest,  and  that  the  extreme  and  unprecedented  fall  in  prices 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years  is  the  only 
element  which  was  not  taken  into  account. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

COWPER. 

Panshanger,  August  15,  1887. 

On  August  22  we  went  to  Scotland  for  what  proved  to  be 
our  last  bit  of  stalking.  We  had  taken  the  forest  of  Inverlael, 
Loch  Broom.  Francis  wrote  from  there  to  his  brother,  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  letter  to  him. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper. 

Inverlael,  Lochbroom,  Ross-shire.     August  27,  1887. 

This  is  a  picturesque  part  of  the  world,  more  like  Shiel  than 
anything  else,  i.e.  at  the  head  of  a  landbound  sea  Loch,  with  high 
hills  shutting  in  a  narrow  cultivated  valley  with  a  fair  number 
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of  small  stunted  trees.  The  forest  is  on  the  north  side,  with  a 
deep  glen  behind,  up  which  you  ride  to  the  forest.  I  have  only 
been  out  once  as  it  made  me  so  stiff  about  the  ankles  that  I  have 
been  laid  up  ever  since.  I  got  a  longish  shot  150  yards  off  which 
I  missed.  I  hope  to  try  again  on  Monday.  It  looks  nice  ground 
surrounded  by  other  forests  and  I  dare  say  anybody  who  could 
walk  fairly  would  get  a  good  deal  of  sport.  But  the  grouse  and 
the  fishing  were  an  invention  of  the  Advertiser.  Our  weather 
has  been  delicious,  tantalizingly  so  ;  for  any  body  who  was  very 
keen  and  at  the  same  time  laid  up  ;  but  I  am  not  very  keen 
and  very  happy  lounging  about  or  sitting  at  the  window.  We 
have  certainly  not  left  summer  behind  for  it  is  hotter  than  I  have 
yet  known  it.  Too  hot  really  for  walking.  I  think  you  would 
like  the  place  for  a  change  and  I  hope  you  will  come. 

On  September  5  we  received  a  telegram  telling  us  that  my 
eldest  brother,  Charlie,  had  died  suddenly  at  Torloisk.  We 
went  home  at  once,  and  on  the  8th,  when  I  went  to  Castle  Ashby, 
Francis  went  to  Brocket  as  he  had  heard  that  Henry  was  not 
well.  To  his  horror  he  found  him  terribly  ill.  He  came  over 
to  Castle  Ashby  for  Charlie's  funeral,  and  we  then  both  returned 
to  Brocket.  It  was  evident  that  Henry  could  not  be  left ;  so  we 
got  Brownlow  to  take  the  forest  over  from  us  and  we  persuaded 
Henry  to  go  over  with  us  to  Panshanger.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  by  every  means  in  our  power  we  endeavoured  to  restore  him, 
but  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  he  gradually  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
died  on  November  10,  only  two  months  after  he  was  taken  ill. 
Francis  could  hardly  have  suffered  a  more  personal  and  real  sorrow. 
He  thus  lost  the  only  remaining  very  intimate  friend  he  had. 
I  do  not  suppose  any  two  brothers  were  ever  more  united  and 
happy  together ;  and  the  link  had  become  stronger  and  stronger 
as  first  their  mother  and  then  their  sister  had  been  removed 
from  their  lives  by  death.  Amy  was  still  left  to  us  and  was  very 
dear  and  sisterly,  but  there  had  never  been  the  same  intimacy 
or  intercourse  between  them  as  between  the  others  ;  and  Henry 
lived  so  very  much  with  us,  almost  entirely  at  one  time,  that 
he  was  bound  up  with  all  our  interests  and  we  with  his.  Poor 
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fellow  !  he  never  got  over  the  awful  loss  of  his  beloved  sister,  and 
we  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  only  died  because  he  did  not 
care  to  live. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  to  those  who  never  knew  him  what 
Henry  was  like.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  tall  and  rather 
largely  made.  He  had  broken  his  leg  in  early  life  and  in  con- 
sequence he  always  walked  lame.  In  features  he  was  not  what 
would  be  called  good-looking  ;  his  chief  characteristic  was  a  very 
large  forehead,  overshadowing  a  small  nose,  moustache,  whiskers 
and  rather  pointed  beard.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  quiet  and 
kind,  and  he  had  an  immense  charm  of  manner.  He  liked  society 
we  all  thought,  though  he  grumbled  when  he  went  into  it,  and 
he  was  deservedly  very  popular  and  had  many  and  very  true 
friends,  both  men  and  women,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved. 
He  bore  the  reputation  of  being  very  able,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  could  have  done  anything  he  liked  ;  and  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  he  never  took  any  part  in  public  life.  He  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  many  years,  but  during  that  time  I 
believe  he  only  spoke  once  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
seconded  the  Address  and  made  an  excellent  impression. 

He  partook  of  the  family  dislike  of  publicity  and  advertise- 
ment, and  had  moreover  a  great  want  of  energy  and  a  strange  love 
of  inaction.  He  was  brilliant  in  conversation  ;  quick,  observant 
and  critical.  His  fondness  for  reading  was  great,  and  his  interest 
in  people  and  their  doings  very  strong.  In  this  he  resembled 
his  mother.  But  his  chief  pastime  was  writing.  He  wrote 
enormously :  poetry,  prose,  plays  — all  sorts  and  kinds  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  writings  did  not  come  up  to  his  ability.  For 
some  years,  I  believe,  he  submitted  various  works  to  Mr.  John 
(now  Lord)  Morley,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  early  novel, 
4  Varium,'  and  a  volume  called '  Moods. 'nothing  of  his  was  published. 
He  never  talked  about  his  compositions  — in  fact  few  people  knew 
that  he  wrote  at  all — and  he  left  directions  that  everything  was 
to  be  destroyed  at  his  death.  Even  Francis,  who  was  so  intimate 
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with  him,  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  vast  quantities  of  manu- 
scripts he  found  accumulated  at  Brocket,  and  one  fears,  from 
the  fact  that  so  very  small  a  fragment  ever  saw  the  light,  that  it 
must  have  been  a  disappointment  rather  than  a  satisfaction  to 
him.  I  always  felt  that  his  life  was  blighted  by  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  which,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  existed  so  strongly 
in  his  family.  He  never  married.  Was  it  not  perhaps  because 
he  never  found  the  perfect  woman  ?  He  always  saw  the  faults 
and  failings  in  every  one  and  everything  in  full  relief  ;  and  thus 
his  soul  could  never  be  filled  and  satisfied  with  a  deep  content. 
His  nature  was  an  affectionate  one  and  he  was  devotedly  fond 
of  his  mother  and  of  Francis  ;  but  his  deepest  love  was  for  his 
sister  Dolly,  and  she  was  far  more  to  him  than  any  other  human 
being.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said,  it  seemed  as  though  the  light 
of  his  life  went  out  when  she  died,  and  he  gradually  sank  into 
apathy  and  ill-health,  from  which  he  made  no  efforts  to  recover. 

During  all  the  years  I  knew  him  he  never  once  mentioned 
the  subject  of  religion  to  me,  and,  excepting  through  what 
Francis  told  me,  I  had  no  idea  what  his  religious  views  were.  But 
once  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  illness  he  asked  me  to  sing  him 
Newman's  hymn,  '  Lead,  kindly  Light.'  And  when  I  had  done, 
he  said  very  earnestly,  '  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I  believe 
in  a  God  ;  '  but  even  then  he  did  not  seem  to  want  to  continue 
the  conversation,  and  he  never  referred  to  it  again. 

Lady  Mount-Temple,  whom  he  was  very  fond  of,  came  to  be 
with  him  for  a  while  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  and  she  used 
to  read  to  him  ;  but  she  was  the  only  person  he  allowed  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  he  depended  upon  any  form  of  religion  and  he 
was  very  anti-clerical,  but  he  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  religious 
mind. 

The  man  who  knew  him  best  and  understood  him  best,  his 
brother,  put  these  words  over  his  grave  :  '  His  soul  consented 
not  to  Earthly  darkness,  but  trusted  in  the  Everlasting  Light.' 

We   laid   him   in   the   churchyard   at    Hertingfordbury,    and 
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directly  after  the  funeral  went  to  Castle  Ashby.  There  we 
remained  with  my  father  for  ten  days  and  settled  to  go  right 
away  abroad.  So  we  took  tickets  for  Italy,  and  went  off 
without  returning  to  Panshanger  at  all.  We  had  no  plans  as 
to  where  we  should  go ;  Francis  had  only  one  idea — to  get  away. 
We  stayed  at  Florence  and  Rome,  where  we  spent  Christmas, 
and  then  moved  on  to  Naples. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

1888 

On  January  2  we  took  ship  for  Sicily,  arriving  at  Palermo 
after  a  terrible  night  of  storm  in  a  tiny  boat,  without  food  or 
accommodation  of  any  kind  and  six  hours  late.  We  passed 
some  days  there,  and  thence  on  to  Girgenti,  Castania,  Syracuse, 
Taormina,  Messina,  all  in  bitter  weather ;  finally  finding  our 
way  to  Brindisi,  and  getting  on  board  the  first  boat  for  Egypt — 
an  old  tub,  and  we  had  a  most  wretched  three  days  and  nights 
across  to  Alexandria.  Here  Francis  had  slight  gout,  but  the 
brilliant  sun  and  the  novelty  of  the  scene  soon  revived  him.  We 
found  our  way  to  Cairo,  and  there  we  hired  a  small  steam-launch 
belonging  to  Nubar  Pasha,  whom  we  had  known  in  England,  and 
in  it  we  went  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Assouan.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  we  were  back  in  Cairo,  and  decided  to  go  on  to  the  Holy 
Land.  We  had  always  wanted  to  visit  it,  and  we  had  no  wish 
to  return  to  England.  So  we  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Cook  (the  king  of  Egypt),  and  he  arranged  everything  for  us. 
Twelve  hours  sea,  and  on  March  1  we  landed  at  Jaffa  and  drove 
on  via  Ramley  to  Jerusalem.  There  we  found  our  tents  and 
horses  and  retainers,  camped  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  was 
most  thrilling.  Every  detail  of  our  stay  at  Jerusalem  and  our  sub- 
sequent ride  through  the  Holy  Land  was  filled  with  the  deepest 
interest ;  and  besides  being  a  long-desired  expedition,  it  was  at 
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this  moment  just  what  was  needed  to  give  Francis  other  thoughts, 
and  to  take  him  out  of  himself  and  all  that  he  had  suffered.  It 
would  not  be  possible  here  to  fill  in  any  of  the  details  of  our 
month  in  Palestine.  He  wrote  a  very  good  journal  and  it  deserves 
to  be  printed  in  a  separate  form.  The  Bible  was  our  handbook 
and  guide.  But  he  knew  of  course  all  about  everything  :  races, 
tribes,  countries,  events,  dates — I  often  thought  what  didn't  he 
know  !  He  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  and  he  ends  his  diary 
with  these  words,  '  Thus  ends  the  most  delightful  tour  I  ever  took, 
one  which  we  have  long  meditated  and  which  has  been  accom- 
plished without  a  hitch.'  On  March  31  we  got  back  to  Port  Said 
and  waited  there  for  the  P.  and  O.  steamship  'Bengal,'  in  which 
splendid  vessel  we  returned  to  Brindisi ;  and  on  to  London  by 
April  9.  We  had  returned  mainly  to  be  with  Ettie  Grenfell  for 
the  birth  of  her  first  baby  ;  but  found  '  Julian  '  had  arrived  on 
March  30  and  '  Alan,'  Minnie  Graham's  boy,  on  April  7.  We 
stayed  on  for  a  little  while  to  be  with  the  two  mothers,  and  then 
went  to  Panshanger  and  took  up  our  usual  life.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Francis  changed  several  of  the  rooms,  the  recollections 
of  the  year  before  making  them  too  painful  to  him.  He  took 
the  room  we  had  always  dined  in  for  his  sitting-room,  and,  by 
moving  the  billiard-table  into  the  north  library,  made  the 
room  next  the  drawing-room  into  the  small  dining-room  ;  and 
they  remained  so  always  afterwards. 

We  had  two  Whitsuntide  parties  and  several  Saturday  to 
Monday  parties  during  June  and  July,  and  the  usual  one  at  Wrest 
for  the  beginning  of  August.  That  month  we  spent  at  Beauvale 
and  Sawley  ;  and  in  September  we  went  to  pay  the  Brownlows 
a  visit  at  Killarney,  and  on  to  dear  Abbey  Leix  and  to  Torloisk, 
and  home  for  October. 

Francis  had  another  loss  at  this  time,  as  his  uncle,  Lord 
Mount-Temple,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  died  ;  and  he  went  to 
Broadlands  on  the  20th  for  the  funeral. 

'  Uncle  Billy  '  was  the  second  son  of  Peter  Leopold,  fifth  Earl 
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Cowper,  and  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Melbourne 
(and  afterwards  Viscountess  Palmer ston).  He  was  born  in  1811, 
and  was  thus  only  five  years  younger  than  Francis's  father. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Francis  Cowper  began  life  as  a  soldier, 
and  then  became  secretary  to  Lord  Melbourne.  He  sat  as  Liberal 
member  for  Hertford,  and  later  for  South  Hampshire.  He  suc- 
cessively filled  the  positions  of  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  First 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  He  married  secondly,  in  1848, 
Georgiana,  daughter  of  Admiral  Tollemache.  He  succeeded  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  Broadlands  estate  under  the  will  of  that 
statesman  in  1869,  when  he  added  the  surname  of  Temple.  He 
was  created  a  Baron  in  1880  under  the  title  of  Mount-Temple,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  Hon.  E.  Ashley.  He  was 
a  man  of  sweet,  simple,  religious  character,  and  both  he  and 
his  beautiful  wife  endeared  themselves  to  many  outside  their 
family  circle.  Their  chief  aim  and  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was 
the  endeavour  to  assist  all  and  any  who  needed  help,  and  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  every  class  and  religion  were  gathered  together 
at  Broadlands,  where  the  doors  were  ever  open  to  the  sick  and 
needy  in  body  and  soul,  and  a  loving  welcome  awaited  all  who 
found  their  way  there.  He  and  '  Aunt  Jenny  '  often  came  to 
visit  us,  and  there  was  a  true  link  of  affection  between  them  and 
Francis. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Francis  spoke  four  times  this  year  : 

April  26. — '  Constitution  Bill '  (second  reading). 

June  22. — '  Coroners  Bill.' 

July  3. — '  Crime  and  outrages  '  (Ireland). 

July  20. — '  Policy  of  the  Government '  (Ireland). 

On  October  23  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  Watford 
and  the  neighbourhood  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  of  that 
town  ;  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Francis,  who  made  an  im- 
portant speech.  It  was  commented  on  by  The  Times  as  follows  : 
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Extract  from  '  The  Times  '  of  October  24,  1888. 

What  Earl  Cowper  (Mr.  Gladstone's  Lord-Lieutenant)  thinks 
of  Home  Rule. 

Liberal  electors  will  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  weighty 
words  uttered  by  Earl  Cowper  at  a  public  meeting  at  Watford 
on  October  23,  1888.  Earl  Cowper  began  by  maintaining  that 
not  the  Liberal  Unionists  but  the  Gladstonian  section  of  the  old 
Liberal  party  had  forsaken  its  principles.  '  In  every  country,' 
he  continued,  '  it  had  always  been  the  Liberal  party  that  was 
in  favour  of  union.'  The  more  Liberal  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
America  had  fought  for  the  integrity  of  the  United  States.  Italy 
had  been  unified  by  the  Liberals  of  Italy  ;  and  a  German  Empire 
had  been  the  aspiration  of  German  Liberals.  To  divide  a  country 
like  Great  Britain,  any  part  of  which  could  be  reached  from 
London  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  into  two,  three  or  four 
provinces  was  not  a  course  which  would  strengthen  the  country's 
position  in  Europe  or  in  the  world.  Such  a  course  would  be  bad 
if  adopted  from  deliberate  conviction  ;  but  when  taken  up  from 
sheer  weariness,  or  fear  or  compulsion,  it  was  indescribably  worse. 
It  was  often  said  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  England  to 
have  a  hostile  Ireland  on  her  flank.  It  was  indeed  a  great  mis- 
fortune, but  would  Home  Rule  remedy  that  state  of  things  ? 
At  present  the  English  Government  had  in  Ireland  a  splendid 
and  loyal  body  of  police  ;  there  were  all  those  at  present  neutral 
persons  who  were  waiting  to  side  with  the  strongest  party  ;  and 
there  was  the  large,  resolute,  and  loyal  Protestant  population. 

'  If  Home  Rule  were  granted  the  Parnellite  party  would  not 
be  in  the  least  satisfied  ;  the  police  would  have  been  given  up, 
and,  more  important  than  all,  the  Protestants,  who  are  the  cream 
of  the  country,  the  most  intelligent  and  determined  class,  would 
no  longer  be  England's  friends.  If  England  abandoned  them 
against  their  own  desire  to  those  whom  they  distrusted,  they 
would  become,  instead  of  our  staunchest  friends,  our  bitterest 
enemies — enemies  far  more  dangerous  than  any  the  Government 
had  now  to  deal  with.  England  would  indeed  have  united  the 
population  of  Ireland,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  but  that  population 
would  have  been  united  in  deadly  hostility  to  England.'  Coercion 
was  directed  against  outrage  and  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  just 
obligations,  and  if  a  National  Government  were  established  in 
Ireland  it  would  have  to  employ  coercion  as  much  as  the  present 
Government,  or  else  it  would  have  to  sanction  confiscation  and 
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outrage.  He  did  not  think  that  discontent  in  Ireland  would  be 
permanent.  Bad  as  things  were  now  in  Ireland,  and  bad  as  they 
had  been  in  1881,  when  he  was  Viceroy,  yet  they  were  immeasur- 
ably worse  fifty  years  ago,  when  there  had  been  no  fewer  than 
sixty  murders  in  one  county  in  a  single  year.  The  difficulty 
did  not  lie  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  where  there  existed  a  great 
party  determined  to  make  the  government  of  Ireland  impossible 
until  Home  Rule  was  granted. 

On  October  25,  a  meeting  in  '  support  of  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  '  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  at 
Hertford ;  Francis  again  took  the  chair  and  made  a  second  long 
and  important  speech.  He  was  well  supported  by  an  enthusiastic 
company. 

On  October  26,  Francis  went  to  Brighton  to  speak  at  a  meeting 
convened  by  a  Council  recently  formed  to  enlist  support  for  the 
Naval  Volunteers  Home  Defence  Association.  An  extract  from 
the  Brighton  Herald  says  :  '  The  objects  of  the  Association  were 
to  equip  pleasure  and  trading  vessels  all  round  the  coast  with 
guns,  and  to  raise  a  corps  of  Naval  Volunteers  to  take  charge  of 
them,  so  as  to  strengthen  our  maritime  defences,  and  to  protect 
our  immense  coasting  trade  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy's 
raiders  and  privateers.  In  other  words,  it  is  sought  to  supply 
the  Navy  with  just  such  a  valuable  auxiliary  as  the  Volunteer 
Force  furnishes  for  the  Army.' 

On  the  31st  he  had  a  bad  attack  of  gout  till  November  14, 
when  he  went  to  Liverpool  for  a  meeting,  but  I  cannot  find  any 
trace  of  what  it  was  about. 

November  we  spent  at  Panshanger  and  entertained  two 
shooting  parties. 

December  3  we  went  to  Longleat,  but  Francis  got  gout  and 
we  fled  back  home,  and  he  was  laid  up  all  the  month. 
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1889. 

January.  We  drove  over  to  Wrest,  as  Francis  was  still  very 
lame,  for  the  tenants'  dinner  on  the  4th  ;  it  was  bitterly  cold. 
We  had  a  big  party  and  theatricals,  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast,'  and 
spent  the  month  there,  except  for  one  night  in  London,  when  the 
County  Council  met  at  4  St.  James's  Square,  and  he  had  to  go 
up  for  it. 

In  February  we  were  back  at  Panshanger,  and  on  the  9th 
he  attended  and  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  '  Bengeo  Working 
Men's  Club.'  He  had  just  been  elected  a  County  Councillor  for 
the  division  of  Bengeo,  and  in  due  course  his  health  was  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Mansel-Pleydell.  On  rising  to  answer  he 
was  received  with  long-continued  cheering. 

On  the  16th  he  went  to  St.  Albans  for  a  meeting,  with  gout 
in  his  hand.  I  cannot  find  any  report  of  his  speech  there.  We 
were  in  London  a  good  deal  during  March  and  April,  and  he  spoke 
four  times  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

February  23. — '  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.' 

March  21. — '  Discontinuance  of  Writs  Bill.' 

March  22. — '  Naval  Volunteers.' 

April  2. — '  Use  of  Firearms  Bill  '  (second  reading). 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  Lord  Baring's  constituents 
was  held  at  Ampthill  on  April  5,  when  Francis  tool  the  chair 
and  opened  the  proceedings  ;  his  place  was  afterwards  taken  by 
Mr.  G.  Pym. 

In  May  he  got  gout  again  and  was  laid  up  for  six  weeks,  all 
through  June.  We  had  people  at  Panshanger  but  it  was  a  burden 
to  him.  July  we  went  up  to  London  to  see  a  new  doctor  and  were 
advised  to  go  to  Gastein,  which  we  did  on  the  24th.  He  was 
very  ill  all  the  time  there,  and  on  August  28  we  carried  him  home. 

September  he  was  better  and  we  went  to  Torloisk,  but  in 

October  he  had  another  attack  at  Panshanger  and  was  laid  up 

2  u 
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all  through  our  two  shooting  parties.     In  December  he  was  better 
again,  and  attended  a  meeting  at  Hertford  and  spoke  well. 

During  the  time  we  were  at  Torloisk  he  wrote  the  Preface  to 
'  Lord  Melbourne's  Papers,'  edited  by  Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Sanders. 
He  had  originally  thought  of  editing  them  himself,  but  as  time 
went  on  he  grew  less  inclined  for  it ;  and  finally  he  accepted 
Mr.  Sanders'  offer,  and  put  the  papers  into  his  hands. 

When  the  work  was  completed  and  Mr.  Sanders  asked  him  to 
write  the  Preface  he  acquiesced,  although  as  usual  he  intimated 
that  he  thought  some  one  else  would  do  it  better.  And  when 
after  a  bad  four  months  of  pain  and  illness  he  found  himself 
convalescent,  he  just  set  to  work  in  Scotland  and  wrote  it  straight 
off  as  it  appears  in  the  volume,  without  a  single  book  of  reference  at 
hand.  The  Spectator  of  November  30,  1889,  calls  the  Preface  '  the 
best  thing  in  the  book.'  And  the  Saturday  Review  refers  to  it 
as  '  an  interesting  and  graceful  Preface.' 

On  December  17  a  public  meeting  '  In  support  of  the  Union  ' 
was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Hertford.  The  invitations  issued 
by  the  promoters  of  it  stated  that  '  Lord  Cowper  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  reply  to  the  speech  made  by  Lord  Spencer,  in  the  same 
room  last  week.'  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  M.P.,  presided  and  was  sup- 
ported by  an  immense  number  of  gentlemen.  The  platform  and 
hall  were  crowded,  and  a  number  of  ladies  occupied  the  gallery. 

Francis  moved  the  resolution,  and  made  what  was  probably 
the  best  and  fullest  Anti-Home  Rule  speech  among  the  many 
he  delivered  at  that  time.  The  Press  was  very  complimentary, 
all  the  newspapers  praising  it  the  next  day.  The  extract  from 
the  Standard  gives  the  view  generally  taken. 

The  'Standard,'  December  18,  1889. 

Earl  Cowper  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  Unionist  meeting 
at  Hertford  last  night.  After  showing  that  Home  Rule  and  the 
question  between  landlord  and  tenant  were  entirely  distinct, 
and  in  no  way  mixed  up  together,  he  referred  to  the  Liberal 
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programme  promulgated  at  Manchester,  and  said  that  all  the 
questions  included  in  that  programme  seemed  to  have  been, 
picked  out  not  in  order  to  redress  some  existing  abuse,  but  were 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  this 
particular  moment.  It  might  seem  a  strange  thing  for  him  to  say, 
but  he  said  deliberately,  that  if  they  wished  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances or  to  have  useful  reforms  carried  out,  they  must  support 
the  Conservative  Party.  He  had  often  said  the  contrary  and  yet 
he  maintained  that  he  had  not  changed  one  of  his  principles. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Conservative  Party  had  changed  very  much 
for  the  better,  while  the  Party  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  name 
of  Liberal — to  which  he  maintained  it  had  no  exclusive  right — 
had  changed  very  much  for  the  worse.  They  saw  the  whole  of 
political  morality  degraded  by  that  Party,  so  that  even  if  it 
were  not  for  the  question  of  the  Union,  he  should  be  sorry  to  be 
mixed  up  with  it  at  the  present  time.  In  conclusion  Lord  Cowper 
proposed  a  resolution  approving  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
particularly  their  firm  and  considerate  administration  of  Ireland, 
and  said  what  they  must  ultimately  look  forward  to  was  the 
thorough  assimilation  of  Ireland  with  England.  To  say  that 
this  policy  was  a  dishonour  to  England  was  to  use  language 
which  nothing  could  justify,  and  least  of  all  was  it  justified  in 
the  mouth  of  a  man  like  Lord  Spencer,  who  had  passed  the  three 
best  years  of  his  life  trying  to  carry  that  policy  into  effect. 

We  spent  our  Christmas  at  Castle  Ashby,  returning  home  on 
the  30th  for  Quarter  Sessions. 

This  was  a  bad  year  for  him  of  constant  gout,  the  worst  he 
had  ever  had  ;  in  spite  of  which  he  attended  four  meetings  :  one 
with  a  hand  tied  up,  and  one  when  he  could  scarcely  crawl. 


1890. 

January  1  we  drove  over  to  Wrest  in  bitter  cold.  Only 
twenty-five  tenants  turned  up  for  dinner.  On  the  6th  a  big  party 
and  acting  :  '  Faust.'  On  the  llth  Francis  was  taken  ill  with 
influenza,  and  by  the  28th  the  whole  house  was  down  with  it.  We 
decided  to  go  away  abroad,  and  on  February  13  we  started  for 
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Cannes,  and  on  to  Mentone  on  March  3.  There  Francis  got  gout ; 
but  we  drove  on  to  Bordighera  on  the  17th,  where  we  stayed 
until  April  9.  Rachel  Gurney  (Countess  of  Dudley)  was  with 
us  all  the  time,  and  my  father  came  out  for  a  week.  Mary 
Anderson  (Madame  de  Navarro)  was  at  Mentone,  and  we  saw  a 
great  deal  of  her  and  she  was  most  delightful  to  us.  In  spite 
of  being  lame  and  quite  unable  to  get  about,  I  think  Francis 
enjoyed  the  time  on  the  Riviera  on  the  whole,  and  we  spent  hours 
sitting  in  the  olive-yards  reading  and  working.  May  was  passed 
at  Panshanger,  where  we  had  three  parties.  June  we  were  in 
London. 

He  made  three  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

May  19. — '  Socialistic  Legislation  '  ;  introduced  by  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss. 

June  9. — '  County  Councillors  (Qualifications  of  Women)  Bill.' 

June  24. — '  Local  Government  Act,'  1888. 

July  we  were  chiefly  at  Panshanger  and  gave  Saturday  to 
Monday  parties.  As  it  may  be  of  interest  now  and  again  to 
give  the  names  of  our  guests  at  one  or  other  of  these  gatherings 
I  pick  out  the  one  on  July  5.  The  guests  were  :  The  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  Lord  and  Lady  Windsor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  White,  Lord  and  Lady  Wenlock,  Mr.  and  Lady  Betty 
Balfour,  Miss  Margot  Tennant,  Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Mr.  A.  Lyttelton,  Mr.  H.  Chaplin,  Mr.  G.  Curzon,  Mr.  A.  Liddell, 
and  Mr.  G.  Webb.  We  went  to  Wilton  on  the  12th,  but  Francis 
fell  ill  and  we  returned  to  London  at  once.  He  then  had  a  violent 
attack  of  eczema,  followed  by  gout,  and  was  very  seriously  ill. 
He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Maclagan  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris  ;  and 
when  he  got  better  the  former  ordered  him  to  the  country  to 
recruit.  He  went  accordingly  to  Wrest  on  August  2,  with  Ettie, 
and  they  had  a  few  people  to  stay  there,  while  I  went  off  to  Ober 
Ammergau  to  see  the  passion  play,  thinking  him  quite  convalescent. 
This  however  was  not  the  case,  for  he  was  seized  with  illness  again 
the  first  night  there,  and  was  brought  up  to  London  the  day 
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after  and  put  under  Sir  Richard  Quain.  I  got  the  telegram  at 
Munich  recalling  me  and  returned  the  following  night,  arriving 
to  find  him  desperately  ill.  He  was  laid  up  all  August,  but  got 
well  enough  to  leave  on  the  27th  for  Homburg,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  best  place  for  him.  We  stayed  there  a  month  and 
returned  the  end  of  September,  when  we  went  to  Beauvale  for 
the  consecration  of  the  large  new  church  he  had  built  at  East- 
wood, St.  Michael  and  all  Angels.  He  attended  the  41st  Greasley, 
Selston  and  Eastwood  Agricultural  Show  as  usual,  and  made 
a  speech  at  the  luncheon. 

We  returned  to  Panshanger  in  October,  and  on  the  16th  there 
was  a  meeting  in  London  in  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans' 
Fund,  which  was  opened  by  Francis,  when  he  made  a  speech 
upon  Church  work. 

November  and  December  we  had  three  shooting  parties,  and 
we  spent  Christmas  at  Panshanger. 

This  year  Francis  sat  to  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts  for  the  picture  in 
crayon  which  hangs  in  the  library. 

I  may  add  also  that,  besides  building  the  church  at 
Eastwood,  Notts,  he  began  restoring  the  church  at  Hertingford- 
bury  during  this  year,  though  it  was  not  reopened  until  the 
following  May. 


1891. 

Francis  attended  Quarter  Sessions  on  January  5.  We  then 
went  over  for  our  shooting  to  Wrest,  but  he  caught  cold  and  was 
laid  up  most  of  the  time. 

February  4,  again  Quarter  Sessions  at  Hertford.  From  that 
time  we  were  up  and  down  between  London  and  Panshanger, 
having  parties  and  dinners  all  through  the  next  six  months,  and 
he  was  apparently  fairly  well,  and  able  to  enjoy  seeing  people. 
He  spoke  three  times  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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On  August  22  there  was  a  big  Liberal  Unionist  meeting  in  the 
Park  at  Wrest,  5,000  people,  when  he  doubtless  spoke,  but  I  have 
no  record  of  it. 

In  September  we  again  went  to  Torloisk  for  three  weeks. 
He  had  gout  both  in  February  and  also  in  November.  He 
became  chairman  of  the  County  Council,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  uneventful  year  for  him  as  far  as  public  matters  were 
concerned. 

Three  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

March  3. — '  Justices  of  the  Peace  Qualifications  Amendment 
Bill.' 

June  16. — '  The  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.' 

July  2. — '  Purchase  of  Land  and  congested  districts  '  (Ireland). 


1892. 

Quarter  Sessions  on  January  4  and  County  Council  on  the 
25th  at  Hertford  were  both  attended  by  Francis  ;  and  we  had  a 
party  at  Wrest  between  the  two  meetings.  He  had  gout  the 
end  of  the  month  and  when  he  went  to  the  County  Council.  In 
February  and  March  we  were  in  London,  and  he  spoke  twice  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

February  15. — '  Technical  Instruction  and  the  County  Councils ' 
(Motion). 

March  10. — '  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  '  (compensa- 
tion). 

The  end  of  March  the  Grenfells  returned  from  India,  and 
reclaimed  their  two  boys  whom  they  had  left  with  us  for  four 
months.  On  April  11  we  left  England  for  Constantinople,  where 
we  joined  my  father  and  my  brother  Douglas.  We  spent  ten 
days  there,  and  then  all  four  went  by  sea  to  Athens  for  a  fort- 
night, and  then  on  to  Corfu  ;  there  Francis  got  laid  up  ;  after  a 
week  altogether,  they  went  home  through  Italy,  and  we  remained 
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on  till  Francis  was  able  to  move,  and  then  returned  home  rather 
slowly  by  the  end  of  May.  We  had  two  Whitsuntide  parties 
at  Panshanger. 

He  made  one  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 

May  24. — '  Yeomanry  Cavalry.' 

July  found  us  canvassing  at  Wrest  for  Lord  Baring  and  Major 
Duke,  both  of  whom,  like  many  other  Liberal  Unionists  at  that 
General  Election,  were  beaten  for  North  and  South  Beds  respec- 
tively. A  meeting  of  the  Unionist  party  took  place  at  Luton  in 
connection  with  the  candidature  of  Major  Duke,  at  which  Francis 
presided  and  spoke — Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.  for  South  Tyrone, 
also  spoke,  and  it  was  well  attended. 

On  August  8  Parliament  met  after  the  General  Election,  in 
which  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  had  been  badly  beaten ;  and 
when  the  Queen's  Speech  had  been  moved  and  seconded,  Lord 
Kimberley,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  made  a  short  speech 
declining  to  enter  into  any  discussion  and  declaring  that  there 
was  nothing  to  criticise.  Lord  Cowper  and  Lord  Northbrook 
then  both  urged  '  that  the  Opposition  had  no  right  to  indulge  in 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  now  that  they  had  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  show 
that  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  country  for  some  other 
purpose  than  the  mere  throwing  out  of  the  Government.'  (See 
Annual  Register,  p.  124.) 

Speech  : 

August  3. — '  Debate  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's 
Speech.' 

We  went  to  Torloisk  the  end  of  August,  and  Francis  was  laid 
up  there  all  September  till  October  10. 

In  October  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Gresham 
College  Commission,  and  was  up  and  down  to  London  all  through 
October,  November  and  December  for  the  meetings. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  in  April  1892,  '  To  consider 
the  draft  Charter  for  the  proposed  Gresham  University  in  London ' 
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(a  teaching  college  for  London),  and  it  consisted  of  twelve  members 
besides  the  Chairman.  The  names  were  :  Lord  Reay,  Bishop 
Barry,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Sir  William  Scovell  Savory,  Sir 
George  Humphry,  George  G.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  Henry  Sidgwick, 
Esq.,  John  S.  Burdon  Saunderson,  Esq.,  James  Anstie,  Esq., 
G.  F.  Browne,  Esq.,  Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and  George  H. 
Rendall,  Esq.  ;  Secretary,  John  L.  Goddard,  Esq.  (barrister). 

It  sat  continuously  all  through  1893,  and  only  reported  in 
January  1894.  The  report  was  signed  by  every  member,  but 
several  added  notes  on  various  details.  It  gave  Francis  occupa- 
tion which  he  liked  ;  and  he  used  to  hold  the  meetings  at  4 
St.  James's  Square  sometimes,  and  give  the  members  luncheon 
there  afterwards.  This  enabled  him  to  attend  when  owing  to 
gout  he  could  not  have  done  so.  He  liked  all  the  members  of 
the  Commission  very  much  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  meeting 
them.  In  October  he  attended  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  last 
time.  He  felt  he  could  no  longer  depend  upon  being  able  to  be 
there,  and  he  now  had  the  County  Council  and  thought  it  was 
wiser  not  to  go  on  with  both  ;  but,  as  he  said,  '  I  always  hate 
giving  anything  up.' 

In  November  we  had  a  shooting  party  at  Wrest,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  shoot  as  he  was  lame.  Then  we  had  two  shooting 
parties  at  Panshanger  in  December,  but  he  was  again  laid  up  and 
only  shot  half  one  day  ;  and  he  was  ill  till  Christmas. 


1893. 

We  were  chiefly  in  London  for  the  Commission  for  the  first 
six  months,  and  Francis  had  constant  gout.  However  he  spoke 
once  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  Easter,  and  we  had  a  good 
many  people  at  Panshanger  off  and  on  all  through  the  spring. 

Speech  : 

March  3. — '  The  state  of  Clare.'  (Charge  of  Mr.  Justice 
O'Brien  and  his  description  of  lawlessness  in  the  county.) 
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On  April  7  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Hert- 
ford, to  protest  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Francis,  who  made  a  long  and  important  speech. 
He  had  his  right  hand  still  tied  up  with  an  attack  of  gout. 

He  also  made  three  more  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

June  5. — '  County  Magistrates.' 

July  24. — '  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland  and  Irish  Unionists.' 

September  5. — '  The  debate  upon  the  Home  Rule  Bill.' 

It  was  moved  by  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  rejection  was  moved 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  followed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Zetland  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  then  Francis  spoke. 

At  this  time  we  were  in  despair  at  Francis  never  being  free 
from  gout ;  and  I  consulted  a  lady  who  had  the  power  of  Spirit- 
writing,  and  she  strongly  recommended  us  to  go  in  for  high  air. 

So  after  the  division  in  the  Lords  we  went  off  to  the 
Dolomites,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  better.  It  got  too  cold  to 
stay  long  and  we  dropped  down  to  Venice  early  in  October,  and 
got  home  on  the  14th.  But  he  was  very  lame  again. 

In  October  Lord  and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  came  to  stay 
with  us  at  Wrest,  as  he  was  addressing  meetings  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  was  due  at  Bedford  for  that  purpose.  He  was  ill — 
very  ill  I  thought — and  certainly  not  fit  to  make  long  elaborate 
speeches.  I  ventured  to  suggest  this  to  him  and  to  urge  him  to 
desist  for  the  present,  but  he  answered  that  he  must  do  so  while 
he  could  as  his  time  for  work  was  short  !  We  went  over  with  them 
to  Bedford  on  the  18th,  where  he  was  very  well  received  by  a 
crowded  meeting  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  But  his  speech  was  laboured  and  wanting  in 
vigour,  and  very  unlike  his  old  utterances,  and  we  felt  very  sad 
about  it  all.  Francis  had  to  propose  the  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

On  the  following  evening,  October  19,  he  went  over  to  Luton  to 
open  the  Conservative  and  Constitution  Club.  After  a  dinner  at 
the  George  Hotel,  he  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  arrived  at  the  Club  and  were  received  by  the  Committee. 
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He  then  declared  the  Club  open,  and  on  rising  to  speak  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  next  day  he  got  gout  again  ;  and  on  the  25th  we  drove 
up  to  London  for  his  Gresham  University  Commission,  which 
sat  every  day  till  November  4.  They  met  at  4  St.  James's 
Square  to  enable  him  to  attend  ;  he  was  carried  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  and  often  remained  all  through  long  sittings  of  five  hours 
in  much  pain.  However  they  ended  their  labours  and  made 
their  report,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  thirteen  members, 
though  several  of  them  added  separate  notes  on  various  details. 
It  was  published  in  January  1894. 

In  November  and  December  we  had  shooting  parties,  going 
down  to  Panshanger  for  them  when  the  Commission  was  not 
sitting.  It  was  a  very  bad  year  of  gout  for  him. 


1894. 

The  year  began  badly.  Francis  had  gout,  and  then  influenza, 
and  was  ill  all  January  and  only  got  about  again  on  February  8. 
He  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  19th.  We  went  to 
Torquay  for  a  week  to  pick  him  up,  but  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
he  was  laid  up  again  on  March  3  in  London  till  April  4,  when 
he  was  just  able  to  get  to  Hertford  to  attend  the  County  Council. 
He  was  then  pretty  free  for  a  while  till  the  end  of  June,  when 
he  was  bad  again. 

During  these  months  he  got  off  five  speeches  ;  three  in  the 
House  of  Lords  : 

February   13. — '  Employers'  Liability  Bill.' 

April  27. — '  Antique  casts.' 

July  17.— 'Aliens  Bill.' 

One  at  Luton  :  May  9. — A  mass  meeting  of  Unionists  in 
the  Waller  Street  Plait  Hall,  where  he  had  a  splendid  reception. 
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And  one  on  June  12. — A  mass  meeting  of  the  Unionist  Party, 
in  the  Corn  Exchange  at  Bedford. 

On  July  22  he  served  on  a  House  of  Lords  Committee  for 
a  week. 

In  August  he  had  an  attack  for  ten  days  ;  and  on  September  1 
we  left  London  via  Brussels  and  Nuremberg  for  Bayreuth,  where 
we  found  Evelyn  Lady  de  Vesci,  Lady  Katherine  Thynne  (now 
Countess  Cromer)  and  Miss  E.  Pelly,  with  whom  we  saw '  Parsifal  ' 
and  'Lohengrin,'  which  Francis  thought  most  wonderful  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  especially  the  former  ;  he  thought  it  one  of  the 
most  impressive  things  he  had  ever  seen.  We  went  on  with  the  little 
party  of  three  to  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgarten.  There  he  got  a 
sharp  bout  in  the  wrist,  and  we  were  detained  while  the  others 
went  on  to  Munich  ;  and  we  got  home  on  September  1,  when 
he  was  again  attacked.  However  he  attended  a  meeting  on 
October  6  at  Hertford  and  spoke. 

On  October  8  he  was  ill  again  for  some  time.  On  the  23rd  he 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Byron  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hertford  Literary 
and  Debating  Society  ;  I  think  his  hand  was  still  tied  up.  The 
lecture  is  too  long  to  insert  here,  but  it  is  well  worth  reading.  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  thought  much  of  it  at  the  time  ;  and  he 
probably  wrote  it  straight  off,  as  he  used  always  to  do  when  he 
undertook  anything  of  the  kind,  and  trusted  entirely  to  his  memory 
for  all  the  information  he  required,  and  of  which  this  lecture  is 
full.  I  see  he  was  only  free  from  gout  during  the  two  months  of 
May  and  November.  He  had  his  two  shooting  parties  that  month 
at  Panshanger,  but  could  not  himself  shoot.  Still  on  the  whole  we 
thought  the  attacks  were  rather  shorter  and  not  quite  so  severe 
as  the  37ear  before.  But  it  was  a  very  bad  year. 
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1895. 

I  see  by  my  diary  that  Francis  had  five  attacks  of  gout  this 
year — in  January,  February,  March,  May  and  November — but  in 
spite  of  that  we  seem  to  have  had  a  busy  year.  We  went  about 
a  good  deal,  and  besides  the  usual  amount  of  entertaining  which 
was  always  very  large,  we  celebrated  our  silver  wedding  in  October, 
which  added  considerably  to  it.  We  began  by  going  to  Castle 
Ashby  in  January,  and  from  Panshanger  to  London  on  February  5 
for  the  opening  of  Parliament.  It  was  a  bitter  winter :  the 
thermometer  below  zero  every  night.  We  went  to  St.  Paul's  the 
Sunday  we  were  in  London,  and  walked  back  by  the  Embankment, 
and  Francis  was  delighted  with  the  wonderful  sight  of  the  masses 
of  floating  ice,  and  the  thousands  of  sea-gulls. 

On  February  10  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
removal  of  the  heads  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  by  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  and  on  May  29  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Divorce  Bill. 

I  find  the  following  letter  among  Francis's  papers,  which 
perhaps  is  interesting  as  it  refers  to  the  speech  on  February  10. 

Queen's  College,  Galway.     February  16,  1895. 

My  Lord, — I  feel  I  cannot  adequately  express  my  sense  of  what 
the  Queen's  Colleges  owe  your  Lordship  for  what  you  will  permit 
me  to  call  your  powerful  defence  of  their  Corporate  rights  ;  but 
I  beg  to  offer  you  the  assurance  of  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
entire  Professional  body  of  the  three  Institutions.  We  all  feel  that 
your  Lordship's  intervention  in  the  discussion  possessed  peculiar 
importance  and  significance  from  your  intimate  knowledge  and 
large  experience  of  Irish  affairs.  Your  testimony  about  myself 
touched  me  deeply.  Lord  Morris  has  informed  me  of  the  special 
favour  you  so  graciously  conferred  on  us  in  altering  your  arrange- 
ments about  leaving  town  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the 
debate. 

I  beg  to  remain,  my  Lord  with  great  respect, 
your  faithful  servant, 

J.    W.    MOFFETT, 
President  of  Queen's  College,  Galway. 
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In  June  we  went  over  to  Abbey  Leix  for  a  ten  days'  visit  to 
Lord  and  Lady  de  Vesci,  and  he  was  very  happy  there  and  loved 
going  back  to  the  dear  place  and  people  ;  otherwise  we  were 
leading  our  usual  life  between  Panshanger  and  London  until  July, 
when  we  went  to  Wrest,  as  I  was  wanted  to  canvass  for  my  brother 
Alwyne,  who  was  standing  for  North  Beds.  Francis  had  recom- 
mended him  as  candidate,  and  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
contest.  On  the  20th  the  poll  was  declared  and  he  was  in  by  266 — 
a  great  success.  We  had  a  huge  party  on  the  27th,  and  again 
on  August  2,  but  we  had  to  go  over  to  Panshanger,  for  one 
night,  for  a  big  meeting  at  Hertford  to  inaugurate  the  Hertford 
Unionist  Working  Men's  Club,  at  which  he  took  the  chair  and 
spoke. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Times  (July  9,  1895) 
was,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  written  by  Francis : 


The  '  Tap-root '  of  Revolution. 

Sir, — In  his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  Lord  Rosebery  tried  to 
answer  the  Unionist  argument  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  always 
bow  to  a  sufficient  majority.  What  is  his  answer  ?  '  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  obtain  a  majority  of  100 ';  and  then  he  contends  that 
Home  Rule  depends  upon  the  question  of  the  Lords.  Surely  the 
cardinal  issue  between  the  two  parties  could  not  be  better  put  ? 
The  view  of  the  Unionists  is  that  great  and  irrevocable  revolutions 
ought  not  to  be  '  so  easy,'  while  they  should  always  be  possible 
if  they  are  indeed  demanded  by  the  settled  will  of  the  people. 
The  view  of  the  Separatists  is  that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  demolition  of  Churches,  the  tampering  with  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  imposition  of  restrictions  upon  personal 
liberty  ought  to  be  made  '  easy  '  for  any  transient  and  factitious 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  is  true  Jacobin 
doctrine.  It  has  rarely  been  so  nakedly  disclosed  as  in  this 
ingenuous  avowal  of  the  late  Premier's. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

AN  OLD  WHIG. 
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This  letter  upon  another  subject  appeared  shortly  afterwards  : 

The  Cromwell  Statue.      To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Times.' 

Sir, — In  answer  to  a  letter  from  a  '  Conservative  Peer,'  I  must 
say  that,  from  my  recollection  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Cromwell  statue,  the  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the 
statue  itself  as  to  the  Cromwellian  manner  in  which  it  was  erected. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  principle  that  no  statue  should 
be  put  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament  itself,  and  if  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  this  principle  for  the  future  it  might 
reasonably  be  supported  on  its  own  merits. 

But  to  pull  down  a  statue  already  erected  is  a  very  different 
matter.  It  would  in  this  case  be  a  deliberate  insult  to  one  of  our 
greatest  men,  and  though  the  mighty  shade  of  Cromwell  would 
probably  regard  it  with  as  much  indifference  as  we  may  conceive 
his  having  regarded  the  violation  of  his  coffin,  it  would  reflect  such 
indelible  disgrace  upon  his  country  that  I  am  sure  very  few  members 
of  either  House  would  vote  for  it.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  somewhat 
jocular  tone  which  he  adopted  in  regard  to  a  motion  which  it  was 
difficult  to  treat  quite  seriously,  alluded  to  the  consolation  which 
Cromwell's  detractors  might  receive  from  his  having  been  put 
into  a  hole.  But  Cromwell's  admirers  may,  if  they  please,  take 
the  view  that  his  statue  with  the  lion  at  its  feet  looks  like  a  man 
who  has  found  his  country  in  a  hole,  or  at  all  events,  in  a  very 
low  position,  and  has  raised  it  to  a  level  with  its  surroundings. 

Yours  &c., 

COWPER. 

Panshanger,  Hertford.     July  31, 

On  August  12  we  went  up  to  London  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  on  the  15th  he  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  debate,  '  in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's  Speech,'  to  call 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  great  teaching 
University  for  London,  saying  that  he  did  so  as  he  would  not  have 
any  other  opportunity  for  five  months. 

At  the  end  of  August  we  went  to  Torloisk  for  a  fortnight,  and 
on  to  Gosford  and  Minto  ;  and  he  was  well  and  enjoyed  the  visits. 
We  went  to  Wrest  for  one  night  on  September  26  for  the  Ampthill 
flower-show.  He  spoke  on  Agriculture. 
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On  October  25  we  celebrated  our  silver  wedding.  We  began 
by  receiving  a  deputation  which  represented  the  tenants  on  the 
Hertfordshire  estates,  consisting  of  Mr.  Horn  (Handside),  Mr. 
Campkin  (Hertingfordbury),  Mr.  Riley  (Tewin-Gate  Farm),  and 
Mr.  Harrington,  of  Hertford.  They  presented  an  address  signed 
by  the  whole  of  the  tenantry,  eighty-eight  in  number,  and  a  gift 
of  a  silver  jug  of  Etruscan  shape,  inscribed  with  our  names,  the 
date,  &c.  Mr.  Horn  on  behalf  of  the  deputation  said  how  much 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  present,  and  offered  congratulations 
and  handed  the  cup  to  us. 

Lord  Cowper  then  said  :    I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you  for  this  most 
beautiful  present,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  in  these  very  depressed 
times  you  have  come  forward  and  collected  enough  money  to  enable  you 
to  present  it  to  me.     Lady  Cowper,  I  am  sure,  has  the  same  feeling  I 
have.     Not  only  in  bad  times  like  this  is  the  value  of  the  thing  pre- 
sented increased  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  is  most  satis- 
factory and  most  gratifying  to  feel  that  even  in  times    when  people 
would  naturally  be  discontented  and  dissatisfied  with  everything  and 
everybody  connected  with  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  a 
business  which  has  been  in  such  a  bad  condition  for  some  years,  that  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  same  good  feeling  exists  between  landlord  and  tenant 
that  should  exist  and  always  has  existed,  and  that  we  can  see  clearly 
that  it  can  exist  in  a  time  of  adversity  as  well  as  in  a  time  of  prosperity. 
(Hear,  hear.)     This  I  say  is  most  gratifying  to  me.    It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  make  this  the  occasion  of  saying  anything  about  our  mutual  relations, 
what  they  are  or  what  I  should  always  wish  them  to  be,  because  ever  since 
forty  years  ago,  when  I  succeeded  one  of  the  best  fathers  anybody  ever 
had — I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anyone  amongst  you  who  recollects 
him,  but  those  who  do  will  know  that  he  was  as  good  a  landlord  as  he  was  a 
father — ever  since  that  time  I  have  made  it  a  yearly  practice  to  attend, 
with  very  few  unavoidable  exceptions,  the  audit  dinner  in  the  winter. 
On  these  occasions,  without  any  reporters  present,  we  have  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  speaking  openly  and  fully  about  any  subject  of  mutual 
interest  which  occurs.     I  am  looking  forward  to  this  being  the  case  as 
usual  this  year,  and  I  hope  also  to  celebrate  the  event  which  you  are  com- 
memorating by  this  friendly  present,  by  some  additional  entertainment 
in  which  the  ladies  also  may  take  part.    (Hear,  hear.)     As  to  my  Silver 
Wedding  itself,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much.     I  feel  too  strongly  about  it 
to  be  able  to  do  so.     I  have  however  been  exceedingly  prosperous  and 
favoured  in  one  respect,  I  have  had  a  most  happy  married  life.    (Applause.) 
I  will  again  thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  in 
presenting  me  with  this  address  and  this  beautiful  present. 
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Lady  Cowper  added  a  few  words,  and  the  deputation  then 
withdrew  to  partake  of  refreshments. 

At  half-past  one  a  deputation  from  the  Hertford  Town  Council, 
consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  Town  Clerk,  attired 
in  their  robes  and  attended  by  the  Mace  and  Sword-bearers,  were 
also  received  in  the  gallery.  The  Mayor  presented  an  illuminated 
address  and  made  an  appropriate  speech. 

Lord  Cowper  said :  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  very  warm 
address  which  you  have  presented  to  me.  The  connection  of  my  family 
with  the  Borough  of  Hertford  has  been  a  very  long  one.  While  the 
Borough  had  an  independent  representation,  I  think  there  were  five 
members  of  my  family  at  different  times  who  had  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing it,  the  first  of  them  well  over  200  years  ago,  and  the  last  within  living 
memory.  Besides  that  I  have,  as  you  remind  me,  been  High  Steward  of 
Hertford  for  32  years  ;  and  as  you  also  remind  me,  I  was  Captain 
of  that  very  distinguished  corps  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  A 
Company  of  the  1st  Volunteer  Batt.  Beds  Regt.,  but  which  was  once  an 
independent  body  under  the  name  of  the  Hertford  Volunteers.  Besides 
all  this,  there  are  of  course  a  thousand  recollections  which  must  always 
cluster  round  the  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  one  has 
lived  during  the  whole  of  one's  life.  You  may  well  believe,  therefore, 
that  I  have  a  strong  feeling  for  the  town  of  Hertford,  quite  as  strong  a 
feeling  for  its  inhabitants  as  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  think  they  have 
for  me — (hear,  hear) — as  proof  of  which  you  have  come  here  to-day. 
On  behalf  of  Lady  Cowper,  I  have  also  to  thank  you.  I  have  been  here 
now  over  60  years,  and  she  has  been  here  only  25,  but  that  is  a  long  time 
in  a  person's  life,  quite  long  enough  to  make  a  firm  friendship.  I  feel 
much  obliged  that  you  have  come  here  to-day.  (Applause.) 

Refreshments  were  then  handed  round  and  the  health  of  '  Lord 
and  Lady  Cowper  '  was  drunk,  and  the  deputation  withdrew. 

At  three  o'clock  the  dinner  to  the  cottagers  took  place  in  a 
large  tent  in  the  Park,  and  was  attended  by  about  six  hundred 
cottagers  and  their  wives.  I  take  the  account  from  the  Hertford- 
shire Mercury  : 

Earl  and  Countess  Cowper  arrived  shortly  before  the  dinner  was  over, 
and  if  any  evidence  of  their  popularity  or  of  the  good  feeling  existing 
between  them  and  their  cottagers  were  needed,  it  was  forthcoming  in  the 
hearty  ovation  with  which  they  were  received,  cheer  after  cheer  resound- 
ing through  the  tent.  Their  approach  was  also  heralded  by  the  playing 
of  the  Wedding  March  by  the  band.  When  quietude  had  been  restored, 
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Mr.  Bob.  Digby  1  who  for  53  years  has  been  a  resident  on  the  estate,  made 
the  presentation  of  an  address  and  bowl  on  behalf  of  the  cottagers  in  a 
speech  which  was  typical  of  the  good  feeling  entertained  by  all  those 
present. 

Earl  Cowper,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  said  :  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  the  beautiful  present  and  for  your  generosity  in  giving  it  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  Lady  Cowper  feels  the  same,  but  she  will  express  thanks  for 
herself.  (Applause.)  I  have  many  beautiful  things  at  Panshanger  and 
other  places,  which  I  have  inherited,  but  none  will  ever  have  such  pleasant 
associations  when  I  look  upon  them,  as  this  which  you  have  just  given  me. 
(Applause.)  I  value  it  the  more  because  I  feel  that  it  is  very  much  due 
to  your  feeling  for  Lady  Cowper  that  it  has  been  given.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Though  I  have  been  here  for  60  years  and  Lady  Cowper  has  only  been 
here  for  the  comparatively  short  time  of  25  years,  I  feel  that  you 
know  her  quite  as  well  as  you  do  me.  (Applause.)  She  is  well  known 
by  you  all,  particularly  by  those  who  have  been  in  trouble — (Hear,  hear) — 
particularly  in  times  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  and  any  other  adversity. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  time  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive speech,  still  less  a  speech  touching  in  any  way  upon  public  matters, 
but  I  may  say  that  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  better  feeling  existing 
at  this  moment  between  different  classes  than  there  ever  has  been,  and 
that  this  feeling  is  improving  every  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  show  that  I  am 
not  speaking  politically,  I  will  say  that  this  has  been  very  much  assisted 
by  the  Parish  Councils,  which  gave  the  opportunity  of  showing  first  of 
all  to  you  that  the  landlords  had  no  wish  whatever  when  the  election  took 
place  to  put  pressure  on  anyone,  or  to  exercise  the  smallest  influence, 
but  wished  that  you  should  elect  whatever  man  you  thought  best  to 
represent  your  interests.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  found 
that  whatever  men  were  chosen,  whatever  their  politics,  occupation,  or 
position  in  life,  the  moment  they  felt  the  sense  of  their  responsibility 
and  set  to  work,  they  showed  that  spirit  of  reasonableness  and  fairness 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  Englishmen.  (Applause.)  Now  I  am  not 
going  to  say  much  more.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  I  made  in- 
quiries about  the  old  manner  of  celebrating  the  harvest  home,  and  wanted 
to  find  out  what  objections,  if  any,  anyone  had  to  what  was  done,  the 
thing  I  found  out  was  that  the  men  one  and  all  said  they  did  not  like  to 
have  to  listen  to  long  speeches.  (Laughter.)  Well,  that  is  a  sentiment  with 
which  I  cordially  concur,  for  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  make  one  now,  but  will  say  nothing  more  except  that  most 
deeply  and  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  giving  us  this  bowl.  (Cheers.) 

1  Old  Digby,  the  shepherd,  was  certainly  a  character.  Once,  when  there  was  a 
vacancy,  he  applied  to  be  made  agent,  and  much  resented  it  when  he  was  not  given  the 
place.  This  resentment  he  showed  by  always  turning  away  his  head  as  he  passed  us, 
although  he  kept  his  hat  off  as  he  did  so  until  we  were  out  of  sight.  In  all  other  ways 
he  was  friendly  to  us. 

2  x 
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Countess  Cowper  said :  I  know  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
my  heart  is  very  full.  I  have  lived  among  you  for  25  years  and  during 
that  time  I  have  never  met  with  anything  but  unfailing  kindness  from 
you,  one  and  all.  (Applause.)  My  lot  has  been  a  very  happy  one. 
(Applause.)  Blessed  with  the  best  of  husbands  and  a  beautiful  home, 
many  other  blessings  have  been  showered  upon  me  ;  but  among  them  all, 
I  wish  to-day  to  acknowledge  that  great  blessing  of  the  friendship  of 
my  neighbours.  (Applause.)  This  bowl  you  have  given  us  is  another 
proof  among  the  many  that  it  is  so,  and  for  that  as  well  as  for  its  own 
sake,  I  thank  you  most  heartily.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Hertingfordbury,  aged  eighty-seven,  was 
then  presented  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  by  Mr.  Horsfield  (the 
agent),  he  having  been  present  at  the  coming  of  age  of  Earl  Cowper's 
father.  Earl  and  Countess  Cowper  then  took  their  departure 
amidst  cheers,  the  band  playing  '  Auld  Lang  Syne.'  Tobacco  and 
pipes  were  afterwards  served  out,  and  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent. 

Amongst  the  presents  received  by  Earl  and  Countess  Cowper 
and  most  highly  prized  by  them  were  those  presented  by  the 
tenants  and  the  cottagers,  and  a  handsome  silver-headed  walking- 
stick  sent  by  the  women  of  Tewin,  accompanied  by  the  following 
address  :  '  We,  the  undersigned  women  of  Tewin,  wish  respect- 
fully to  offer  our  very  best  wishes  and  congratulations  to  Earl  and 
Countess  Cowper  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day, 
and  we  beg  her  Ladyship's  acceptance  of  this  small  token  of  our 
joyful  affection  to  one  from  whom  we  have  received  so  much 
kindness.'  The  address  was  signed  by  forty-three  women. 

On  Monday,  the  28th,  we  went  over  to  Wrest,  and  on  Tuesday 
we  received  a  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Silsoe,  who  pre- 
sented an  address  and  a  silver  bread-basket,  beautifully  chased, 
with  an  inscription  in  the  centre  and  the  date,  &c. 

Earl  Cowper  in  replying,  tendered  his  hearty  thanks  for  the 
present,  and  added  that  though  he  did  not  anticipate  in  these 
times  of  depression  any  return  for  what  he  had  been  able  to  do, 
yet  he  should  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given  and 
should  value  it  highly,  &c.,  &c. 

Lady  Cowper  said  a  few  words  and  the  deputation  withdrew. 
In  the  afternoon  about  400  of  the  cottagers  and  workmen  were 
entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Park  Farm.     They  came  from  seven 
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villages  :  Silsoe,  Flitton,  Pulloxhill,  Clophill,  Gravenhurst,  Green- 
field, and  Maulden.  We  attended  the  dinner,  and  in  response 
to  a  vote  of  thanks  moved  by  the  oldest  workman  on  the  estate, 
Mr.  Sale,  Lord  Cowper  said  : 

He  was  glad  to  meet  them  and  hoped  they  had  had  a  good  dinner.  He 
wished  to  thank  the  people  of  Silsoe  and  Gravenhurst  for  their  beautiful 
present  which  he  had  received.  It  was  extremely  kind  of  them  in  these 
bad  times  to  show  their  good  feeling,  and  he  valued  it  highly.  They  were 
old  friends,  though  lie  did  not  see  them  as  often  as  he  should  wish.  Having 
a  London  house,  and  others  in  the  country,  he  could  not  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  among  them,  but  his  house  was  always  kept  in  readiness,  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  let  it.  (Applause.)  Some  might  not 
remember  the  three  years  he  had  passed  at  the  Red  House,  with  the  late 
Rev.  T.  P.  Ferguson  as  his  tutor  ;  and  later  on  his  frequent  visits  to  Earl 
de  Grey  and  his  Mother  at  Wrest,  but  whether  there  or  not  he  always  had 
their  interests  at  heart  and  so  had  Lady  Cowper.  He  had  always  tried 
to  support  the  charities  and  schools  as  in  his  Mother's  time  ;  and  Lady 
Cowper,  who  was  a  good  organiser,  helped  him  thoroughly.  He  should  be 
very  sorry  if  the  good  feeling  which  existed  in  his  grandfather's  and 
Mother's  time  did  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  towards  him  and  Lady 
Cowper.  (Applause.) 

Lady  Cowper  said  she  felt  a  personal  responsibility  when  at  Wrest. 
Her  Mother-in-law  had  left  her  but  one  legacy,  and  that  was  to  take 
care  of  her  people.  She  had  endeavoured  to  do  it  as  she  would  have 
wished,  and  had  received  every  kindness  for  the  last  14  years.  She 
hoped  they  would  still  consider  her  their  friend,  for  they  were  her 
friends.  (Cheers.) 

Pulloxhill  presented  a  long  silver  button-hook,  and  the  people 
of  Gravenhurst  a  silver  tea-caddy,  at  Wrest  House  in  the  evening. 

On  the  30th  Francis  went  over  for  a  night  to  The  Grove  in 
order  to  attend  '  a  complimentary  banquet  at  Watford  given  to 
Mr.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  his  continuous  representation  of  Hertfordshire  in  Parliament.' 
Seven  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  dinner. 

We  had  a  large  shooting  party  on  November  2,  but  as  usual 
Francis  became  very  unwell  during  the  week  with  gout  and  other 
things,  and  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  concert  we  had  got  up 
for  the  farmers  and  their  wives  ;  however  we  returned  to  Pan- 
shanger  on  the  14th  for  two  shooting  parties  there,  and  ended  our 
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festivities  by  an  entertainment  for  the  tenants  and  their  wives,  in 
December,  and  a  tea  and  Christmas-tree  for  the  children  of  the 
two  villages,  Tewin  and  Hertingfordbury.  We  spent  our  Christ- 
mas at  Castle  Ashby. 


1896. 

Early  in  January  we  went  back  to  Panshanger,  and  gave  a  ball 
to  the  County,  700  acceptances.  This  was  the  last  of  our  Silver 
Wedding  festivities.  We  had  a  big  party  in  the  house  for  it  and 
Francis  was  fairly  well  till  the  24th,  when  he  was  lame.  On  the 
29th  he  went  over  to  Bedford  for  a  dinner  given  to  the  two  newly 
elected  members,  my  brother  Alwyne  Compton  for  North  Beds 
and  Mr.  Guy  Pym  for  the  Borough.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  in 
the  chair  and  they  all  spoke.  Francis  returned  thanks  for  the 
House  of  Lords  towards  the  end  of  the  evening. 

In  February  he  had  gout  in  the  shoulder,  but  was  able  to 
attend  the  Parliamentary  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
on  the  10th.  We  stayed  on  in  London,  giving  dinners  and  dining 
out  occasionally  till  Easter.  He  had  an  attack  early  in  March 
which  lasted  a  long  time.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  write  an 
article  upon  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Persigny  '  for  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Review,  which  came  out  in  April.  It  is  well 
written  and  bears  chiefly  on  the  character  and  regime  of  Napoleon 
the  Third,  Persigny's  master  and  hero.  It  is  also  written  with 
evident  ease,  for  here  he  was  in  his  element,  and  probably  knew 
more  of  the  subject  than  most  men ;  and  the  interest  lies 
not  only  in  the  memoirs  he  is  reviewing,  but  in  the  sidelights  he 
throws  and  the  additional  personal  remarks  he  makes  upon  the 
subject  as  he  passes  along. 

On  April  17  we  went  to  Ampthill  for  a  meeting  on  our  way  to 
Castle  Ashby.  (I  have  no  record  of  it.)  May  he  had  gout  again  ; 
but  he  pulled  himself  together  to  dine  with  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
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Balfour  at  the  Queen's  birthday  dinner.  During  the  time  we 
were  in  London  he  attended  the  House  of  Lords  whenever  he 
could  do  so,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  '  Water  Bill,'  as  it 
affected  Herts. 

Speeches  : 

March  10. — '  Local  Government  Elections  Bill.' 

May  18. — '  Metropolitan  Counties  Water  Board  Bill  '  (Com- 
mittee). 

On  May  22  we  went  off  to  Touraine  on  a  bicycle  expedition 
to  see  the  castles  on  the  Loire.  Our  party  consisted  of  the 
Laurence  Drummonds,  Castlerosses,  Lady  Alice  Portal,  Mr. 
M.  Guest,  and  Mr.  C.  Kerr,  and  we  spent  a  very  happy 
fortnight  together.  Francis  was  well  and  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
He  drove  each  day  with  one  or  more  of  the  party  and  the  others 
rode.  We  visited  Chambord,  Blois,  Tours,  Chaumont,  Amboise, 
Langeais,  Azay-le-Rideau,  Plessy-le-Tours,  Chenonceau,  Chartres 
and  Maintenon,  and  back  by  Paris.  On  our  return  we  were  again 
in  London  and  entertaining,  but  he  was  fighting  gout  through 
July. 

On  June  9  he  went  down  to  Bedford  to  unveil  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Whitbread  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  which  was  presented 
to  the  County  Council  and  hung  in  the  Shire  Hall. 

The  same  evening  we  had  a  dinner  of  twenty-four  in  London 
which  he  returned  for.  The  guests  included  Princess  Mary  and 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Sir  E.  and  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Sassoon,  Hon.  G.  Curzon,  Hon.  E. 
Charteris,  Hon.  Hedworth  Lambton,  Lord  Northampton,  Mr.  J. 
Baring,  &c. 

The  next  two  months  passed  much  as  usual — entertaining 
and  constant  gout.  There  are  two  House  of  Lords  speeches  ;  on  : 

July  9. — '  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister.' 

July  23. — '  London  University  Conversion  Bill.' 

On  August  6  we  went  up  from  Wrest  for  the  Irish  Land  Bill 
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in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  Francis  did  not  speak.     The  Govern- 
ment were  beaten,  but  it  was  squared. 

The  end  of  the  year  he  had  sciatica,  which  lasted  three  years 
before  he  got  rid  of  it.  It  was  terribly  wearing  ;  but  he  bore  it, 
as  he  bore  all  his  sufferings,  without  complaint. 

1897 

I  am  aware  that  the  record  of  Francis's  life  has  become 
merely  a  diary  of  dates  ;  unfortunately,  the  speeches  in  which  his 
utterances  were  made  from  time  to  time  are  far  too  numerous  to 
be  inserted  in  this  volume,  and  I  feel  it  is  becoming  monotonous  ; 
but  I  am  unable  to  prevent  or  improve  it. 

This  year  he  suffered  without  intermission  from  the  sciatica 
with  which  he  was  attacked  last  November.  He  also  had 
whooping-cough,  caught  from  the  Grenfell  boys  in  June,  and  we 
went  to  Weymouth  for  a  while  to  try  to  shake  off  the  effects  of 
this.  Our  life  was  all  shaped  by  his  illness  ;  constant  entertaining 
which  amused  him,  and  change  of  doctors  and  remedies  ;  nothing 
apparently  doing  him  any  good.  The  nights  were  almost  the 
worst  time,  hardly  ever  one  without  pain. 

He  felt  the  death  of  my  father  very  much  for  he  was  devoted 
to  him.  It  occurred  at  Torloisk  in  September,  and  we  heard  of  it 
by  telegram  at  Boulogne  on  our  return  journey  from  Homburg, 
where  we  spent  six  weeks.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
baths  did  him  the  smallest  good.  We  were  then  advised  to 
go  to  Egypt  for  the  winter  ;  this  we  did,  leaving  England  on 
November  24  with  the  Laurence  Drummonds  ;  and  we  found 
my  brother  Willie  and  his  wife  and  children  up  the  Nile,  and 
met  constantly  in  our  two  dahabeahs. 

He  took  no  part  whatever  in  public  life  this  year.  I  suppose 
he  was  really  too  ill ;  there  is  not  a  single  speech  at  a  meeting 
and  only  one  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

June  29.—'  Sundav  Bill.' 
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CHAPTER   XXII 

1898 

WE  were  up  the  Nile  till  the  middle  of  March.  Francis  was 
rather  better  there,  and  was  able  to  ride  a  donkey  and  see  sights. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  Egyptian  War,  and  we  saw  and  spoke  to 
many  soldiers  passing  up  to  the  front.  We  went  as  far  as  Wady 
Haifa,  and  there  saw  the  Sirdar  (Sir  H.  Kitchener),1  Slatin  Pasha, 
Colonel  Wingate,  and  Colonel  Maxwell,  all  preparing  for  the  final 
stroke  against  the  Kalipha  in  the  spring ;  making  the  railroad,  and 
putting  gunboats  together,  which  were  each  sent  up  in  five 
compartments.  He  was  deeply  interested  and  happy,  and  our  two 
companions  were  an  immense  joy  to  him.  The  pleasure  was 
greatly  marred  by  the  murder  of  our  head-man,  who  had  come 
out  as  his  valet,  on  our  way  back  to  Cairo.  It  was  a  great  shock 
to  him,  as  indeed  it  might  well  be. 

It  happened  thus.  On  February  21  we  had  put  in  to  shore 
under  the  little  factory  town  of  Maghagha  early  in  the  afternoon 
to  post  letters,  and  the  three  maids  and  Camp,  accompanied  by 
two  sailors,  walked  up  to  the  post-office.  They  found  it  shut,  but 
were  informed  that  it  would  be  opened  in  an  hour.  Therefore 
being  after  4  o'clock,  Camp  told  them  to  go  back  to  the  dahabeah 
and  he  would  wait  and  follow  on.  This  they  did,  taking  the  two 
sailors  with  them,  and  the  last  that  was  seen  of  him  alive  was 
running  down  the  little  street,  when  he  called  out  '  Good  evening ! ' 
in  response  to  an  Englishman's  words  to  the  same  effect.  The  time 
passed  and  he  did  not  return,  and  the  sailors  were  all  on  shore  looking 
for  him  but  there  was  no  sign  all  night.  Laurence  Drummond  and 
the  dragoman  were  out  with  them,  and  they  kept  a  strict  watch  up 

1  Now  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartoum. 
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and  down  the  river.  In  the  morning,  about  10  o'clock,  a  messenger 
came  running  to  say  he  had  been  found,  dead.  The  nurse  mounted 
a  donkey  we  caught  on  its  journey  along  the  river- shore,  and  rode 
off  with  sheets  and  drugs  in  case  of  any  possible  hope  of  life  ; 
but,  alas !  there  was  none.  The  body  had  been  found  by  one  of 
the  native  police,  who  was  riding  along  a  path  above  the  durra 
fields  which  lay  at  the  back  of  a  small  native  village,  and  saw 
a  fresh  pile  of  durra  in  the  ditch  at  the  side,  under  which 
was  Camp's  body  almost  stripped  of  clothes.  They  carried 
it  up  to  the  station-house,  and  after  examination  it  was  taken 
into  the  private  house  of  one  of  the  factory  officials.  It  appeared 
that  the  native  guard  from  the  native  village,  whose  business  it  was 
to  watch  the  durra  fields  by  night,  should  have  been  sitting  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  the  body  was  found.  If 
they  were  there  they  must  have  known,  and  if  they  were  not 
there,  where  were  they  ?  So  all  six  of  them  were  arrested  and  locked 
up  separately.  One  was  a  big  black  Nubian  ;  he  had  a  red  weal 
across  his  hand  and  wrist  as  though  he  had  been  hit  with  a  stick, 
and  we  knew  that  Camp  was  carrying  one  ;  also  when  this  man 
was  searched,  a  steel  split  ring  dropped  out  of  his  clothes,  and  we 
knew  that  Camp  carried  his  keys  on  a  ring  like  it. 

The  body  showed  signs  of  suffocation  and  the  stockinged  feet 
were  muddy  and  bootless.  The  supposition  was  that  he  had 
been  seen  running  towards  the  boat  and  had  been  seized,  hurried 
through  the  durra  fields  without  his  tell-tale  boots  to  an  out  of 
the  way  place,  and  there  done  to  death  by  the  old  native  trick  of 
suffocation  with  a  handkerchief  ;  the  intention  doubtless  being  to 
throw  the  body  into  the  river,  but  this  had  been  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  watch  kept  by  twenty-five  pairs  of  keen  and  eager 
eyes.  It  was  all  very  terrible.  Mr.  McClellan,  a  Scotchman  and 
head  of  one  of  the  factories,  and  his  wife,  were  quite  extra- 
ordinarily kind  and  helpful.  They  took  in  the  body,  and 
made  the  coffin  and  did  everything  for  us.  They  invited  us 
to  attend  a  service  in  the  afternoon  to  be  held  in  their  drawing- 
room^  which  we  all  four  and  the  three  maids  did  ;  I  shall  never 
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forget  it.  The  tragedy  of  the  hideous  catastrophe  which  had 
just  been  enacted,  and  the  comedy  of  the  strange  service  held 
next  door  to  where  the  poor  body  was  lying.  First  arrived  the 
invited  guests  ;  two  or  three  Germans,  a  Russian,  and  one  or  two 
Scotch  ;  and  we  all  sat  round  the  tiny  room  in  a  ring.  Then  in 
came  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  who  commenced  by 
saying  :  '  We  will  noo  sing  a  hymn.  "  With  one  consent  let  all  the 
earth,"  and  started  the  tune  in  a  high  nasal  falsetto.  What  the 
Old  Hundredth  had  to  do  with  poor  dear  old  Camp,  or  why  we 
were  to  sing  at  all  in  such  surroundings  seemed  odd  ;  and  when  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  people  of  different  nationalities  all  joined,  or 
tried  to  join,  in  various  and  varying  keys  and  words,  it  was 
almost  more  than  could  be  borne  with  calmness  or  decorum. 
Laurence  indeed  couldn't  bear  it,  and  applying  his  handkerchief 
to  his  nose  (and  mouth)  vanished  abruptly  from  the  room.  The 
intention  however  of  it  all  was  a  touching  proof  of  what  unstinted 
kindness  one  receives  when  in  adversity  in  far-away  lands.  The 
next  day  Laurence  and  I  went  off  by  rail  with  the  coffin  to  Cairo, 
leaving  Francis  with  Kitty  and  a  rendezvous  down  the  river  in 
two  days'  time.  There  we  buried  him  under  the  shade  of  waving 
mimosas  and  flaming  poinsettias  with  '  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord ' ; 
and  truly  the  words  were  never  more  justly  applied. 

To  complete  the  story  I  may  add  that  Lord  Cromer,  who 
we  had  stopped  in  his  steam-launch  on  his  way  down  the  river 
on  that  tragic  morning,  sent  an  official  from  Cairo  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  affair.  There  was  but  little  doubt  from  the  first  as 
to  the  perpetrators  ;  but  after  a  fortnight's  solitary  confinement 
they  each  began  to  accuse  one  another.  They  were  finally  all 
found  guilty  and  sent  into  penal  servitude  for  life.  It  is  hardly 
within  my  province  to  preach  a  moral,  but  considering  the 
whole  affair  one  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  wonder  how 
such  a  thing  could  happen.  We  learned  from  the  Europeans  at 
Maghagha  that  since  the  English  Mudeers  had  been  replaced  by 
natives  about  twelve  months  before,  this  and  many  other  villages 
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had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  getting  quite  out  of  hand  ; 
that  the  natives  all  fought  and  stole  and  lied  and  killed  one 
another  ad  libitum,  and  no  order  was  possible  or  even  attempted  ; 
finally,  the  sight  of  a  rich-looking  white  belonging  to  the  boat 
down  below  was  a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted.  Kill  him,  rob 
him,  throw  his  body  into  the  river  ;  what  easier  ?  It  was  only 
one  of  many  disasters  following  on  the  substitution  of  Englishmen 
by  natives  as  Mudeers ;  and  as  the  reason  assigned  for  that  arrange- 
ment was  merely  in  order  to  economise  by  paying  less  for  the 
native  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  white  man,  the  consequent 
failure  does  not  even  find  a  good  excuse.  I  leave  to  those  who 
know  Egypt  better  than  I  do  the  onus  of  upholding  the  merits  of 
this  experimental  policy,  but  perhaps  the  fact  that  we  suffered 
so  keenly  because  of  that  policy  gave  us  the  right  to  criticise  it, 
and  the  experience  of  later  years  seemed  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions we  then  came  to  ;  viz.  that  to  raise  natives  to  positions  of 
trust  before  they  are  fit  for  it  must  be  to  court  disaster,  and  will 
inevitably  lead  to  dire  results. 

We  got  to  Naples  on  March  10  and  went  to  Rome,  leaving  the 
Drummonds  on  board  to  return  home  by  sea.  There  Francis  was 
laid  up  for  a  week  with  his  old  enemy.  We  got  on  to  Florence  and 
he  was  again  laid  low,  with  a  more  violent  attack  in  knees  and 
elbow,  and  we  were  kept  there  till  April  21  and  then  struggled 
home  ;  but  he  was  ill  again  till  May  12.  He  was  able  to  dine 
at  the  Birthday  dinner,  and  he  attended  Mr.  Gladstone's  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  28th,  walking  with  the  Peers,  but 
he  had  gout  both  in  July  and  August,  so  he  paid  dearly  for  the 
three  months'  immunity  in  Egypt.  The  sciatica  also  was  very 
severe  all  this  time,  and  he  was  twice  fired  for  it,  but  without  its 
doing  the  slightest  good.  It  was  a  constant  fight  against  pain 
and  misery  ;  but  we  had  many  friends  coming  and  going,  both 
at  Wrest  and  Panshanger,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  realised 
how  much  he  suffered,  as  he  never  spoke  of  it  ;  and  unless, 
as  was  often  the  case,  he  was  not  able  to  appear,  no  one  would 
have  guessed  that  he  was  ill. 
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He   made  two  short  speeches  in  the   House  of   Lords. 
May  20. — '  Licensing  (Disqualification  of  Justices  removal)  Bill.' 
July  5.—'  Aliens  Bill.' 

We  paid  a  little  visit  to  Sawley  and  Beauvale  in  September, 
and  ended  our  year  with  two  shooting  parties  at  Panshanger. 


1899 

The  year  began  badly  as  Francis  was  very  ill  all  January  with 
gout  and  bronchitis,  and  for  the  first  time  we  had  a  nurse  in  to 
help.  He  was  more  or  less  laid  up  till  the  end  of  April,  when 
we  got  him  to  London  for  a  House  of  Lords  committee  he  was 
on.  In  March  he  wrote  to  resign  his  chairmanship  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council.  His  letter  was  read  at  the  statutory 
meeting  at  Hertford  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing a  chairman,  vice-chairman  and  committees  for  the  year. 
He  wrote  : 

'  I  am  again  unable  to  attend,  and  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  months  has  confirmed  my  opinion  that  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world  I  cannot  give  that  attention  to  my  duties 
that  I  could  wish.  A  Chairman  ought  to  be  something  more 
than  a  man  who  merely  sits  in  the  chair  and  calls  for  a  show  of 
hands  upon  every  question.  He  ought  to  be  at  all  times  abreast 
of  the  whole  business  of  the  county,  to  attend  all  the  principal 
committees,  and  keep  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  everything  that  is  brought  before  them,  so  as  to  be  of 
material  assistance  to  the  Council  in  enabling  them  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  all  important  matters.  This  is  what  I  conceived  to 
be  the  duty  of  a  chairman  when  I  undertook  the  post  ten  years 
ago,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  act  up  to  my  conception. 
But  I  have  found  this  more  and  more  difficult  of  late  years 
owing  to  ill-health,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  I  should  retire.  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
shall  personally  be  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  and  that  I  shall  look 
back  for  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  years  during  which  I 
have  been  your  chairman.  But  I  feel  that  anything  is  better 
than  hanging  on  to  a  place  when  one  is  no  longer  sure  that  one 
can  do  the  work  efficiently.  I  do  not  wish  to  inconvenience  you 
by  doing  anything  in  a  hurry.  I  want  rather  to  leave  myself  in 
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your  hands.  If  you  think  a  little  time  is  necessary  to  make 
arrangements  as  to  my  successor — and  as  to  his  successor,  if 
he  should  be,  as  he  probably  will,  one  who  himself  holds  a  high 
position  in  the  Council— I  am  quite  willing  to  be  elected  pro- 
visionally, and  while  I  remain  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  perform 
my  duties.  But  if  you  should  prefer  to  make  the  change  at  once, 
and  to  elect  Sir  John  Evans  or  anyone  else,  I  shall  most 
cordially  acquiesce  in  your  decision. 


Lord    Clarendon   moved   and   the   Hon.    A.    Holland-Hibbert 
seconded  that  Lord  Cowper  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.     The 
Chairman  said  he  '  wished  to  echo  the  sentiments  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the  resolution.     In 
spite  of  Lord  Cowper's  ill-health  they  hoped  that  he  would  be 
soon  able  to  come  among  them  again,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  retain  his  services  as  the  head  of  their  County  Council.' 
He  managed  three  short  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 
April  28. — '  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  Bill.' 
May  16. — '  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  Bill  '  (Committee). 
July  13. — '  Seats  for  Shop  Assistants  Bill.' 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  thought  it  advisable  to  call  a  meeting 
to  explain  the  working  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association 
which  I  had  started  some  years  before  in  Beds,  and  of  which  I  was 
the  President,  and  to  consider  the  best  way  of  collecting  funds.1 
It  took  place  on  December  21  in  the  Corn  Exchange  at  Bedford. 
He  was  very  ill  and  not  able  to  go  to  it,  but  wrote  a  letter,  and  I 
went  over  and  attended  it  for  him.     Mr.  James  Howard  took  the 
chair  for  him,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Alwyne  Compton,  and  I 
spoke.     His  letter  was  read  : 

I  have  seldom  been  more  disappointed  than  at  not  being  able 
to  attend  the  meeting  which  I  have  called  this  evening.  If  I  did 
not  call  it  before,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  from  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  object,  but  because  up  to  now  there 

1  The  Boer  War  broke  out  on  October  11,  and  all  through  December  we  were  suffering 
reverses. 
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has  been  money  enough  for  current  expenses,  and  it  appeared 
better  to  hold  the  meeting  in  reserve  for  more  pressing  circum- 
stances. These  circumstances  have  now  arisen,  for  our  Territorial 
Regiment  has  been  called  out,  and  there  are  more  than  500 
Reservists  whose  wives  and  families,  if  they  have  any,  must  be 
provided  for  in  addition  to  those  which  the  Association  had  on 
hand  before.  Sooner  than  these  should  starve  I  would  provide  for 
them  all  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  other  wealthy  men  in  the  County.  But 
I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  the  wish  of  all  of  you  to  bear  some 
share  of  the  burden,  and  if  a  general  request  to  all  classes  to  do 
so  had  not  been  made,  there  would  have  been  great  discontent. 
The  poor  man's  mite  is  as  much  needed  as  the  rich  man's  talent 
if  only  for  the  moral  effect  which  giving  it  will  produce.  The 
aspect  of  things  is  very  dark  at  this  present  moment.  Even  if  I 
had  been  present  I  should  not  have  liked  to  dwell  upon  it ;  much 
less  will  I  do  so  by  letter.  I  would  prefer  if  I  had  space  to  enlarge 
upon  the  brilliant  courage  of  our  splendid  troops  and  the  calm, 
determined,  united  bearing  of  the  whole  nation.  I  feel  sure  that 
we  shall  bring  this  terrible  war  to  a  successful  conclusion — and 
to  return  to  local  matters,  I  feel  equally  sure  that  money  wanting 
for  the  Soldiers'  Families  in  Bedfordshire  will  be  forthcoming. 

COWPER. 

We  had  a  glorious  meeting,  the  Corn  Exchange  packed  quite 
full  and  every  one  most  enthusiastic,  and  money  flowed  in  both 
then  and  for  all  the  months  afterwards  that  it  was  required. 


1900. 

This  year's  diary  is  much  the  same  as  last  year's,  and  I  do 
not  see  anything  during  the  first  half  of  it  to  record.  Francis  was 
obliged  to  lead  more  or  less  the  life  of  an  invalid.  He  had  con- 
stant gout.  He  liked  seeing  people  at  home  but  we  gave  up 
dining  out.  He  spoke  twice  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

May  28.—'  Volunteers  Bill.' 

July  2.—'  Militia  Ballot  Bill.' 
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Francis  had  very  strong  views  upon  the  subject  of  Rifle  Clubs, 
and  the  following  letter  was  written  by  him  to  the  Spectator  : 

Sir, — I  have  read  your  article  on  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  sympathy.  Anything  that  will  at  this 
moment  tend  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  induce  as 
many  of  her  citizens  as  possible  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  part 
in  her  defence,  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. Those  who  agree  on  the  main  point  are  not  likely  to 
quarrel  seriously  on  questions  of  detail. 

But  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  confined  your  remarks  to  only 
one  part  of  a  soldier's  duty.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  should 
be  a  good  shot.  The  reported  good  shooting  of  the  Boers,  joined 
with  their  success  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  perhaps  given 
the  public  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  supreme  value  of  this 
accomplishment.  But  the  accounts  of  their  shooting  vary  very 
considerably.  According  to  many  the  Boers  are  not  much  superior 
in  this  respect  to  our  own  men,  and  by  common  consent  they 
possess  other  qualifications  which  are  equally  remarkable  and 
equally  useful.  I  will  instance  their  power  of  choosing  inaccessible 
positions,  of  quickly  constructing  good  trenches  in  exactly  the 
proper  place,  of  taking  advantage  of  every  scrap  of  cover,  of  re- 
treating with  the  smallest  amount  of  loss,  and  of  moving  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  from  place  to  place.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  best  shots  in  the  world  would  be  of  no  use  to  a  general  in  case 
of  invasion  unless  he  could  move  them  by  word  of  command,  place 
them  where  he  wished,  and  advance  or  retire  them  without  their 
getting  into  confusion.  This  must  be  true  even  among  the  hills 
of  Switzerland  or  South  Africa,  but  much  more  so  in  a  compara- 
tively level  country  like  our  own.  I  say  nothing  of  the  panic  to 
which  the  bravest  men  may  be  liable  if  they  take  the  field  in  a 
totally  undisciplined  state.  My  object  in  writing  is  not  to  dis- 
courage practising  with  the  rifle,  but  to  express  a  hope  that  you 
will  use  your  great  influence  to  induce  the  able-bodied  men  of  this 
country  who  are  willing  to  learn  to  shoot,  to  submit  themselves 
at  the  same  time  to  the  less  interesting  drudgery  of  going  through 
a  sufficient  amount  of  drill  to  make  their  shooting  of  some  use — 
in  other  words,  to  form  rifle  corps  instead  of  rifle  clubs.  This  ques- 
tion was  thoroughly  debated  forty  years  ago,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  can  remember  the  discussion.  The  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Volunteers,  and  if  the  present  agitation  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  that  force  and  improving  its  shooting  it  will  do  a  great 
deal  more  good  than  if  it  is  diverted  in  the  direction  you  propose. 
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Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  there  is  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  men  who  can  spare  time  for  shooting  and  who 
cannot  spare  time  for  drill.    The  drill  necessary  to  make  a  Volunteer 
fairly  efficient,  though  it  could  not  be  learned  all  in  a  moment 
when  the  enemy  had  already  landed,  can  be  acquired  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  very  few  hours  in  each  week,  and  where  there  is  a  drill- 
shed  a  great  deal  of  it  can  be  at  night,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
shooting.     The  truth  is  many  men  are  willing  to  practise  shooting, 
because  it  is  amusing,  who  are  not  willing  to  practise  drill,  because 
it  is  tiresome ;  and  the  amusement  of  shooting,  if  provided  at  the 
public  expense,  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
undergo  the  dulness  of  drill.     As  a  landowner,  I  thoroughly  concur 
with  most  of  the   remarks  in  the  last  part  of  your  article.     I 
established  a  range  in  my  park  here  forty  years  ago,  and  another 
in  the  neighbourhood  soon  afterwards.     They  are  both  open  at 
present  free  of  charge  to  all  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  but 
I  shall  think  a  long  time  before  I  open  them  to  anybody  else. 
Most  ranges  are  practically  safe  with  men  under  discipline,  who 
have   gone  through   a   certain   amount   of  musketry  instruction 
before  they  are  allowed  to  fire  a  shot,  and  who  must  make  a  certain 
number  of  marks  at  the  short  ranges  before  they  are  promoted  to 
the  longer  ones.     But  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  these  or  any 
other  rules  upon  the  undisciplined  members  of  a  club.     I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  we  must  not  be  too  nervous  about  the  safety 
of  the  public.     When  we  are  familiarised  with  the  slaughter  of  war 
the  few  accidents  which  may  be  the  result  of  a  large  increase  of 
rifle    ranges    seem    of  very  little  importance  compared  with  the 
object  in  view.     But  we  must  take  all  the  precautions  we  can 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other.    If  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when 
the  horrors  of  battle  are  forgotten,  two  or  three  people  working  in 
the  fields  or  walking  on  the  roads  should  happen  to  be  killed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  so  strong  a  prejudice  might  arise  against 
all  rifle  shooting  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  its  practice.     I  can- 
not agree  with  you  about  rifle  clubs,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  and 
all  other  patriotic  men  will  agree  with  me  that  we  must  have  a 
large  increase  of  the  Volunteer  Force,  that  we  must  improve  the 
shooting  of  the  Volunteers  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  that 
sufficient  ranges  for  this  purpose  must  be  found.     I  do  not  think 
there  need  be  one  in  every  village.    If  there  is  one  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  headquarters  of  every  company  it  will  be  quite 
enough.     I  join  heartily  in  your  appeal  to  the  owners  of  land,  and 
I  will  add  occupiers  also,  to  assist  in  this  purpose.     Whether  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  or  the  County 
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Council,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  or  out  of  the  taxes,  invites  a 
discussion  into  which  I  will  not  enter  now,  as  I  feel  that  I  have 
already  presumed  too  much  upon  your  indulgence. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

COWPER. 

Panshanger,  Hertford.     May  19,  1900. 

To  the  foregoing  letter  the  Editor  appended  the  following  note  : 

No  reasonable  person  will  dispute  Lord  Cowper's  proposition 
that  Volunteer  regiments  are  of  more  use  to  the  nation  than  rifle 
clubs.  Our  object  in  advocating  rifle  clubs  is  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  and  essential  basis  for  a  good  system  of  Volunteer 
home  defence — i.e.  a  population  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
rifle  even  though  only  at  300-yard  ranges.  With  such  a  popu- 
lation so  instructed  patriotic  feeling  will  do  much.  If  there  is 
no  general  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rifle,  patriotic  enthusiasm 
is  a  pathetic  farce.  Of  course  we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  the  Volunteers  in  efficiency,  but  let  us  have  rifle  clubs 
as  feeders.  Rifle  clubs  must  not  be  substituted  for  Volunteer 
regiments,  but  must  supplement  them  and  recruit  for  them. — Ed. 
Spectator. 


And 


/  • 

in  the  ensuing  week  appeared  a  short  answer  from  him  : 

Sir, — I  would,  with  your  permission,  supplement  my  letter  in 
the  Spectator  of  May  the  19th  with  one  or  two  words  which  are  sug- 
gested by  your  comment.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  only  advocate 
rifle  clubs  as  feeders  for  Volunteer  regiments,  but  I  still  doubt 
whether  they  would  not  drain  rather  than  feed.  It  seems  to  me 
very  possible  that  those  clubs  would  intercept  many  who  would 
otherwise  join  the  Volunteers,  but  would  salve  their  consciences 
by  wrongly  feeling  that  without  doing  this  they  were  nevertheless 
not  quite  idle  or  useless.  Also  that,  if  the  better  class  in  a  town 
formed  a  club,  as  they  would  very  likely  do,  it  would  be  considered 
the  '  smart  '  thing  to  belong  to  the  club,  and  the  corps  would  be 
relegated  to  an  inferior  social  position.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  more  this  subject  is  ventilated  the  better,  and 
will  therefore  excuse  me  for  again  troubling  you. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

COWPER. 

In  August  we  decided  to  go  for  a  driving  tour  in  Bavaria 
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which  he  thought  would  make  a  change.  We  started  on  the 
llth,  taking  my  cousin  Katherine  Drummond  with  us,  and  made 
for  Munich.  From  there  we  went  to  Ober  Ammergau  as  he  wanted 
to  see  the  Passion  Play.  But  he  had  a  bad  pain  in  his  hand  that 
day,  and  only  saw  the  first  half,  which  he  liked,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
miss  the  rest.  We  remained  on  there  a  week  and  then  drove  on 
through  lovely  country,  staying  each  night  at  a  different  place, 
and  made  our  way  via  Landeck  over  the  Bernina  Pass  to  St. 
Moritz.  We  stayed  there  a  week  and  then  drove  over  the  Julier 
Pass  and  so  home.  He  was  well  at  St.  Moritz  ;  the  high  air 
invigorated  him  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  enjoyed  the  tour. 

He  was  well  enough  to  preside  over  a  meeting  for  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Albans  Fund  for  '  London  over  the  border  '  which  was  held 
at  St.  Albans  in  the  middle  of  October. 

In  his  opening  address  he  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  it  always 
gave  him  to  take  part  in  anything  connected  with  the  Church  so 
long  as  he  could  keep  clear  of  the  unhappy  disputes  in  Church 
matters.     If  he  were  as  a  layman  to  suggest  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  they  all  ought  to  remember,  he  would  name  the 
beautiful  chapter  of  St.  Paul  about  charity  ;    also  his  teachings 
as  to  how  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
a  '  weaker  brother.'     He  went  on  to  say  that  if  there  is  in  an 
army  a  spirit  of  disunion,  then  the  best  course  is  to  lead  it  against 
the  enemy.     The  enemy  that  he  had  in  view  was  disbelief  and 
indifference,  and  above  all  sin.     In  '  London  over  the  border  '  the 
army  to  fight  against  these  odds  was  a  sadly  small  one — one 
clergyman  to  4300  inhabitants — too  few,  indeed,  to  visit  the  sick  ; 
far  too  few  to  be  guides,  friends  and  comforters  to  the  thousands 
committed   to   their   charge.     The   church   accommodation   was 
even    worse — only    for    one-eighteenth    of    the    population.     No 
church  had  been  built  in  the  past  year  for  want  of  funds.     The 
diocese   alone   could   scarcely   suffice   for   this  work.     London — 
indeed  the  whole  nation — ought  to  assist.     Especially  the  share- 
holders in  the  great  joint-stock  companies  of  the  district  ought 
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to  take  part  in  the  work.  But  though  the  diocese  could  not  do 
all,  yet  it  would  greatly  aid  the  Bishop's  hands  if  a  rich  residential 
county  like  Hertfordshire,  free  from  great  centres  of  population, 
would  do  its  part. 

A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  the  proceedings  to 
the  effect  that  Lord  Cowper  sent  a  further  donation  of  £200  the 
following  day. 

We  went  to  Wrest  the  end  of  October  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  his  taking  cold  in  January  as  he  did  last  year,  and  then  we 
settled  at  Panshanger  for  the  winter. 

On  December  8  he  presided  at  a  dinner  at  the  Shire  Hall, 
Hertford,  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  M.P.,  in  recognition 
of  his  political  services  as  its  representative  previously  to  the 
present  Parliament ;  and  in  response  to  the  toast  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  F.  Halsey,  '  The  Unionist  Cause,'  he  replied. 


1901. 

On  January  2  Francis  went  to  Biggleswade  to  attend  a  dinner 
given  to  my  brother  Alwyne  Compton  on  his  return  from  South 
Africa,  as  he  had  been  re-elected  member  during  his  absence  ; 
there  is  no  record  of  the  speeches.  We  had  been  strongly  advised 
to  go  to  the  Riviera  after  Christmas  to  avoid  the  severe  weather, 
so  we  went  up  to  London  and  waited  there  in  order  to  see  Bron 
Herbert,  who  was  also  returning  from  South  Africa  after  being 
badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  had  gone  there  as  a  special  cor- 
respondent. He  arrived  desperately  ill,  but  we  got  everything 
ready  for  him  to  be  moved  to  No.  4,  and  his  father  and  Ettie 
Grenfell  were  with  him,  and  on  the  6th  we  left  for  Cimiez,  which 
place  had  been  selected  for  us  by  the  doctors.  The  Henry 
Grahams  and  their  three  children  joined  us  there,  and  we  stayed 
two  months.  It  was  a  terrible  failure  ;  Francis  was  ill  nearly  all 
the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  very  ill  indeed.  I  got  him  home 
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with  difficulty,  and  he  was  laid  up  in  London  till  the  middle  of 
March. 

During  the  stay  at  Cimiez  he  amused  himself  translating  three 
scenes  from  M.  Rostand's  '  L'Aiglon  '  into  English  verse,  and  it 
came  out  in  the  June  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  had 
seen  Madame  Bernhardt  act  the  part  of  Reichstadt  in  London,1 
and  though  he  did  not  like  her  in  men's  parts  he  thought  she 
represented  the  weak,  consumptive,  neurotic  Duke  in  a  very 
masterly  and  true  manner.  I  think  this  was  the  only  time  he 
tried  his  hand  at  translating  ;  they  certainly  are  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  original,  and  some  have  thought  them  far  superior  in 
power  of  expression  and  swing  of  metre. 

I  may  just  notice  that  some  parts  were  written  when  he  was 
too  ill  to  leave  his  room  ;  and  on  one  occasion  after  sixteen  hours 
of  agony  and  a  time  of  great  anxiety  to  us  he  found  a  solace 
immediately  in  the  completion  of  one  of  the  already  forward  scenes. 

The  next  three  months  we  spent  as  usual.  We  had  parties  at 
Panshanger  and  dinners  in  London,  and  were  at  Wrest  early  in 
August.  On  the  15th  we  went  abroad  again  with  the  intention  of 
making  our  way  to  St.  Moritz,  which  had  suited  him  so  wonder- 
fully two  years  before.  We  went  first  to  Monte  Generoso  so  as 
to  get  him  a  little  acclimatised  to  the  high  air.  He  was  ill  there 
and  we  dropped  down  to  Lugano,  where  he  was  laid  up  for  ten 
days  ;  then  it  was  too  late  to  go  on  to  St.  Moritz,  and  moreover 
he  was  not  fit  to  go.  So  we  carried  him  by  rail  to  Goschenen  and 
drove  up  Andermatt,  where  he  picked  up  a  little.  Then  we  got 
on  as  far  as  Amiens,  where  we  had  to  stay  a  week  before  he  could 
move  on  home.  A  most  disastrous  trip  !  From  that  time  he 
was  more  or  less  ill  right  on  till  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was 
the  last  time  he  attempted  to  go  abroad.  We  felt  it  would  not 
do,  and  he  himself  was  satisfied  that  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  In 
October  I  had  to  go  over  to  Bedford  to  attend  a  meeting  instead 
of  his  doing  so,  called  by  the  Mayor  to  collect  funds  again 

1  This  was  the  last  time  he  ^vent  to  the  theatre. 
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for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families'  Association.  He  was 
quite  unable  to  move  and  we  had  two  nurses  in  the  house  at 
the  time.  The  end  of  November  we  had  a  party  for  the  shooting, 
from  Friday  to  Monday.  They  had  1500  pheasants  in  the 
Park  beat.  The  six  guns  were  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Sir  John 
Poynder,  Lord  Cranborne,  Col.  L.  Drummond,  Mr.  Grenfell,  and 
Hon.  E.  Charteris.  This  was  the  worst  year  of  illness  Francis 
had  yet  had.  He  never  walked  at  all  from  September  7  till 
January  20,  1902.  And  his  left  hand  was  absolutely  stiff  and 
useless  after  the  Cimiez  attack. 


1902. 

For  the  first  six  months  Francis  had  constant  illness.  No 
rest  at  all  from  it.  Our  dinners  at  home  when  we  were  in  London 
became  a  great  difficulty.  In  July  he  was  better  and  enjoyed  a 
big  dinner  we  gave  to  '  The  Hooligans  '  ;  the  four  were  Earl 
Percy,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill. 

We  also  gave  a  party  for  the  '  Colonials,'  who  were  visiting 
London  ;  about  400  came.  He  liked  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  and  others. 

On  August  1  he  went  over  to  Bishop's  Stortford  to  give  away 
the  College  prizes.  They  gave  him  an  address  of  welcome  which 
he  thanked  them  for  in  a  few  words.  Then  there  was  the  usual 
luncheon,  and  after  the  toast  of  '  The  King  '  his  health  was  pro- 
posed and  he  responded. 

The  following  letter  was  written  about  this  time  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  memorial  to  Mr.  Rhodes  at  Bishop's  Stortford. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  'Standard.' 

Sir, — I  see  that  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  has  written  to  Mr.  Swathe- 
ridge,  Sec:  of  the  Rhodes  Memorial  Committee  at  Bishop's 
Stortford,  to  say  that  he  will  withdraw  his  promised  donation  of 
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£500  if  the  memorial  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  drill-hall.  Mr. 
Swatheridge  has  already  explained  the  action  of  the  Committee, 
but  I  wish  to  supplement  his  letter  by  a  few  words.  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey  was  good  enough  to  write  to  me  some  time  ago  that  whilst 
he  preferred  that  the  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  should 
be  of  an  educational  character,  his  very  handsome  donation  was 
promised  unconditionally.  It  was  after  full  discussion  that  the 
scheme  of  a  drill-hall  was  decided  upon.  The  chief  objection  to  a 
local  educational  endowment  was  that  there  are  two  secondary 
schools  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  and  that  it  was  at  the  smallest  and 
least  flourishing  of  these  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  brought  up.  It  has 
long  been  the  wish  of  the  Herts  County  Council  and  others  that 
these  two  schools  should  be  amalgamated,  but  there  is  at  present 
no  chance  of  this  being  brought  about.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
argument  in  favour  of  a  drill-hall,  except  to  say  that  there  is 
none  at  present  at  Bishop's  Stortford  ;  that  it  has  become  almost 
a  necessity  to  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  that  Mr.  Rhodes' 
well-known  patriotism  leaves  little  doubt  that  he  himself  would 
have  approved  of  it.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  who  have 
adopted  it  are  quite  as  firm  in  their  opinion  as  Sir  Walter,  and  if 
the  threat  of  withdrawing  promised  subscriptions  is  once  resorted 
to,  I  fear  that  it  may  be  resorted  to  on  both  sides,  and  that  the 
whole  movement  will  thus  fall  to  the  ground.  To  avert  such  a 
misfortune,  the  minority  surely  may  be  expected  to  give  way. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

COWPER. 

When  we  went  to  Wrest  on  August  2  we  had  a  large  party  to 
welcome  Lord  Kitchener,  just  returned  from  the  war.  Triumphal 
arches  were  erected,  the  horses  were  taken  out  of  his  carriage, 
&c.,  &c.  Francis  stood  on  the  steps  at  the  Hall  door  and  received 
him,  and  they  both  spoke  to  the  people  who  were  crowding  round. 

On  the  9th  we  both  attended  King  Edward  VII.'s  Coronation 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  anxious  to  see  it  and  to  offer 
his  allegiance,  but  it  was  a  GREAT  undertaking  for  him.  He  looked 
quite  splendid  in  his  robes  and  jewels. 

On  the  14th  we  went  to  a  place  in  Perthshire,  Port-an-eilean, 
for  a  month,  and  then  home. 

On  October  16  he  attended  a  meeting  in  London — I  think  at 
Grosvenor  House — for  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  Fund,  and  he  spoke. 
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On  November  23  there  was  a  Conservative  meeting  held  in 
the  Corn  Exchange  at  Hertford,  which  he  attended.  Sir  George 
Faudel-Phillips  presided,  and  speeches  were  made  by  him  and  by 
Mr.  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  M.P.  When  the 
President  had  spoken  Francis  was  called  upon  to  move  the  first 
resolution.  He  was  accorded  a  great  reception  and  made  a  very 
long  and  good  speech. 

We  had  shooting  parties,  and  went  up  to  London  on  December  8 
for  the  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  then  home  for 
Christmas.  The  last  six  months  were  certainly  better  as  far  as 
health  was  concerned. 


1903. 

We  entertained  at  Panshanger  all  January.  A  very  cold 
winter,  but  Francis  kept  fairly  well. 

A  local  incident  was  the  cause  of  a  letter  at  this  time  to  the 
Hertford  Mercury.  He  was  much  put  out  at  the  result  of  the 
prosecution  of  a  man  called  Simpkins,  a  well-known  poacher, 
who  got  into  a  row  with  the  keepers  while  acting  as  a  beater. 
The  case  was  somehow  mismanaged,  and  the  evidence  of  Barnes 
(head-keeper)  in  answer  to  the  false  accusations  of  ill-treatment 
was  not  asked  for  ;  Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips  (Chairman)  made 
the  following  remarks  to  Simpkins  before  discharging  him : 

You  are  a  very  old  offender  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  have  a 
very  bad  record.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  this  offence,  you  would  have  merited  a  punishment  according 
to  your  deserts  and  it  would  have  been  meted  out  to  you  ;  but  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  you  have  been  in  prison  a  week — which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  mitigates  punishment — and  in  the  second 
place  that  you  have  been  most  brutally  and  wantonly  knocked  about,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  add  to  this  punishment.  It  is  making  a  mockery  of 
justice  that  a  man  who  has  committed  an  offence  should  first  of  all  be 
brutally  punished  by  the  person  who  imagines  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted against  him,  and  should  then  be  brought  up  before  a  Bench  of 
Magistrates  and  asked  to  be  punished  over  again.  I  do  not  know  what 
there  is  in  the  law  of  the  country  that  permits  a  man  to  take  the  law  into 
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his  own  hands  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  appeal  to  the  justice  of  his 
countrymen  to  add  severe  punishment  to  the  very  severe  punishment 
which  has  already  been  inflicted  upon  him  without  trial.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  unanimous  feeling  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  against 
the  head-keeper  who  committed  the  wanton  assault  is  very  grave. 


The  letter  which  Francis  wrote  seems  to  explain  the  case  very 
clearly,  and  must  have  made  the  Magistrates  who  accepted  the 
word  of  the  '  old  hand  '  without  ascertaining  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  it,  feel  rather  small : 

Sir, — In  justice  to  my  Head-keeper,  Barnes,  who  received  a  severe 
reprimand  last  Saturday  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Hertford  Bench 
of  Magistrates  for  assaulting  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simpkins,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  his  own  side  of  the  story  has  never 
been  heard.  Simpkins  was  prosecuted  for  stealing  pheasants  and 
cartridges.  The  account  of  the  trial  will  appear  in  your  columns 
at  the  same  time  as  this  letter  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
my  lawyer  confined  himself  to  stating  the  bare  facts  connected 
with  the  Theft,  and  expressed  a  wish  on  my  part  that  the  case 
should  be  dealt  with  at  once,  and  that  the  man  should  not  be 
severely  punished.  Barnes  was  then  examined,  and  his  examina- 
tion was  also  confined  to  the  bare  facts  connected  with  the  theft. 
The  prisoner,  who  appeared  with  his  eyes  blacked  and  his  face 
bandaged,  in  his  speech  in  mitigation  of  punishment  said  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  been  cruelly  knocked  about  by  Barnes, 
and  called  his  father  as  a  witness,  who  corroborated  all  that  he 
had  said.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  natural  thing  would 
have  been  to  have  re-called  Barnes  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
say  for  himself,  but  for  some  reason  this  was  not  done.  A  one- 
sided statement  has  therefore  been  presented  to  the  public,  followed 
by  the  very  strong  remarks  which  I  have  alluded  to,  and  which 
I  am  quite  sure  would  not  have  been  made  if  all  the  facts  had 
been  elicited. 

The  facts  are  these.  When  the  shooting  was  over  on  Janu- 
ary 31st,  Simpkins,  who  was  half  drunk  with  whisky  taken  from 
my  luncheon  basket,  after  some  words  with  Barnes,  who  did  not 
yet  know  that  he  had  stolen  either  pheasants  or  cartridges,  began 
unbuckling  the  reins  of  Barnes's  horse.  Barnes  jumped  out 
of  the  cart  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  serious  accident  and  pushed  or 
knocked  Simpkins  down,  I  believe  more  than  once,  but  could  not 
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have  hurt  him  much  as  he  immediately  went  off  to  Barnes  s 
house,  nearly  a  mile  distant,  where  he  stole  a  barndoor  fowl. 
He  was  caught  in  the  act  by  an  under-keeper,  whom  he 
violently  assaulted,  and  it  was  the  under-keeper  who  in  self- 
defence  inflicted  the  injuries  from  which  Simpkins  was  suffering 
in  Court. 

Whether  I  was  right  in  confining  the  prosecution  to  the  stealing 
of  the  pheasants  and  the  cartridges  without  going  into  other 
matters,  may  be  doubtful.  I  was  actuated  by  a  wish  to  get  the 
thing  settled  at  once  and  not  to  press  too  heavily  upon  the  man. 
Perhaps  my  best  course  would  have  been  to  refrain  from  prosecuting 
him  at  all,  as  he  had  already  brought  upon  himself  a  pretty  severe 
punishment.  My  object  in  writing  is  not  to  justify  myself,  but  to 
stand  up  for  a  valued  and  respectable  servant  who  I  think  has 
been  harshly  treated.  Barnes  was  not  the  aggressor  ;  it  was  not 
on  account  of  the  theft  that  the  scuffle  took  place  ;  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  Barnes  were  very  slight  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  sustained  afterwards  ;  and  all  this  might  have  been 
proved  if  Barnes  had  been  re-examined. 

The  life  of  a  keeper  is  a  hard  one,  and  if  he  does  his  duty 
thoroughly  he  is  sure  to  make  many  enemies,  and  the  least  he  can 
expect  is  that  his  master  will  back  him  up  when  he  has  incurred 
unmerited  blame. 

yours,  &c., 

COWPER. 

Panshanger.     Feb.  10th,  1903. 


The  end  of  Simpkins  was  that  after  many  poaching  episodes 
he  fell  one  dark  night  into  Barnes's  arms  (who  was  waiting 
for  him  in  the  lane  with  an  under-keeper),  and  made  an  attempt  to 
fire  his  gun  off  into  him.  The  gun  and  seventeen  pheasants  were 
taken  from  him,  and  his  cooked-up  story  in  Court  of  how  he  thought 
it  was  a  bullock  that  had  run  at  him  was  not  this  time  believed,  and 
he  retired  into  safe  keeping  for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  we  all 
missed  his  strange  figure  coming  across  the  plough  in  one  of  the 
old  livery  great-coats  he  had  picked  up  somewhere,  with  the 
long  tails  either  flying  open  or  dragging  in  the  mud.  But  he 
was  past  redemption. 

In  February  we  went  up  to  London  and  gave  many  dinners, 
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and  dined  out  a  good  deal  again,  which  he  was  able  to  enjoy.  He 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  March. 

March  20.— l  Shops  (Early  Closing)  Bill.' 

In  May  he  was  laid  up  for  a  week  at  Panshanger  ;  however, 
we  went  back  to  London  and  were  there  except  for  a  week  at 
Whitsuntide  all  the  summer,  just  going  home  for  Sundays.  The 
thing  which  interested  him  at  this  time  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Fiscal  Question.  He  had  dined  with  us  and  we  with  him,  and  he 
was  full  of  it  and  talked  of  nothing  else.  Francis,  however, 
made  up  his  mind  to  stick  to  Free  Trade,  as  be  had  never  liked 
the  idea  of  Tariff  Reform. 

On  July  20  he  went  over  to  Bedford  to  attend  a  meeting  he  had 
called,  and  which  was  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  Public  House  Trust  for  the  County,  in 
connection  with  the  central  Association.  Earl  Grey,  the  president 
and  founder  of  the  Association,  met  him  there,  and  the  attendance 
was  good.  He  spoke,  and  then  Lord  Grey  explained  the  objects 
of  the  scheme. 

After  our  visit  to  Wrest  we  went  to  Inistrynich,  on  Loch  Awe, 
for  five  weeks.  It  was  too  damp  for  him  and  he  was  not  well 
there.  Lord  Salisbury  died  while  we  were  there,  which  affected 
Francis  greatly,  for  he  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  both  he  and 
Lady  Salisbury  had  been  wonderfully  good  and  kind  to  us  both 
for  so  many  years.  We  got  home  on  September  30.  He  was 
ill  all  through  October  and  most  of  November  and  could  not  shoot 
when  we  had  the  parties.  On  November  24  we  went  up  to 
London  and  attended  a  '  Free  Food '  meeting,  when  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Goschen  spoke.  Francis  was  on  the 
platform  but  did  not  speak.  We  spent  the  last  weeks  of  the 
year  alone  at  home. 

I  find  a  few  remarks  written  in  a  little  note-book  about  a 
month  after  he  attended  the  '  Free  Food  '  meeting.  I  think 
that  he  merely  wrote  them  down  so  as  to  make  his  mind  clear 
as  to  what  he  thought  upon  the  subject. 
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Thoughts  on  Protection  and  Free  Trade. 
December  21,  1903. 

How  CHAMBERLAIN  DEVELOPED  HIS  SCHEME. 

He  began  simply  and  solely  by  an  attempt  to  draw  the  Colonies 
closer  to  the  Mother  Country.  He  had  already  tried  to  do  this  by 
moves  in  several  other  directions — something  in  the  shape  of  a 
central  consultation  body — a  combined  system  of  defence,  &c., 
but  they  gave  no  encouragement  to  this.  At  last  an  idea  of  giving 
a  mutual  preference  was  agreed  to  at  a  conference  in  London. 
This  originated  not  from  the  Colonies  but  Chamberlain  ;  and  the 
Colonial  Premiers  had  no  mandate.  It  was  never  made  clear  what 
they  would  give  us  beyond  the  ^  preference  offered  unconditionally 
by  Canada.  When  Chamberlain  had  resolved  to  move  on  these 
lines  he  set  to  work  to  find  some  means  of  inducing  the  working 
man  to  agree  to  a  tax  upon  foreign  meat  and  raw  materials  which 
were  the  only  things  which  the  Colonies  send  us.  He  began  by 
trying  to  couple  his  scheme  with  old  age  pensions  to  be  provided 
out  of  the  imposed  duties,  but  this  plan  soon  broke  down.  Then 
came  the  notion  of  reducing  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  &c.  Retalia- 
tion came  in  on  account  of  the  threat  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
appeal  to  the  people  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  bullied  by  the 
Foreigner  was  so  effective  and  so  warmly  taken  up  that  it  became 
one  of  the  principal  arguments.  This  led  on  to  Protection  itself 
as  a  cry.  Everything  supplied  by  the  Foreigner  which  could  be 
manufactured  in  England  was  so  much  employment  lost  to  our 
own  workmen.  To  make  this  more  effective  it  was  necessary  to 
make  out  that  our  trade  was  in  a  very  bad  way.  This  could  not 
be  done,  but  it  could  be  shown  that  during  the  last  thirty  years 
we  were  not  progressing  at  the  same  rate  as  Germany  and  America  ; 
and  that  though  our  imports  were  enormously  increasing  our 
exports  were  apparently  hardly  improving  at  all.  This  is  the 
point  on  which  the  main  stress  has  been  laid.  But  can  imports 
increase  without  being  paid  for  in  some  form  ?  This  is  another 
point.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  danger  to  our  trade  is  an  after 
thought.  It  was  only  brought  forward  to  justify  a  scheme  which 
would  include  the  taxation  of  foreign  food  in  order  to  buy  the 
affection  of  the  Canadian  Farmer  and  the  Australian  sheep  owner. 

On  December  22  Francis  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Times.  A  letter 
had  been  written  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  12th  of  this 
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month  expressing  his  opinion  that  an  elector  who  sympathised 
with  the  '  Free  Food  League  '  would  be  well  advised  to  decline 
to  give  his  support  at  an  election  to  a  Unionist  candidate  who 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  Tariff  Reform  League. 

On  the  15th  Dulwich  and  Lewisham  by-elections  both  resulted 
in  the  return  of  Unionists  by  large  majorities,  and  on  the  23rd 
Ludlow  returned  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  by  over  1,000 
votes. 

The  letter  written  by  Francis  was  received  with  approval 
both  from  private  persons  and  in  the  Press. 

To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Times.' 

Sir, — As  a  Unionist  and  at  the  same  time  a  Free  Trader,  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  whom  we  are  to  support 
at  the  by-elections.  In  describing  my  position  I  have  omitted 
the  word  *  Liberal,'  as  I  have  long  felt  that  the  two  old  divisions 
of  the  Unionist  party  were  practically  amalgamated,  and  that 
any  new  split  which  may  take  place  will  be  on  totally  different  lines. 
I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is 
in  danger,  for  when  a  commission  has  actually  been  appointed  to 
decide  the  conflicting  claims  of  our  different  trades  to  be  defended 
from  foreign  competition  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that 
Protection  pure  and  simple  is  staring  us  in  the  face. 

If  Protection  was  the  only  subject  before  us  it  would  be  easy 
to  follow  the  lead  given  us  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I  will  not 
waste  time  in  expressing  my  respect  for  that  eminent  statesman 
or  my  regret  at  differing  from  him.  But,  as  your  correspondent 
'  R.  A.  M.'  has  justly  pointed  out,  there  are  many  other  important 
considerations  before  us.  Are  we  prepared  to  allow  the  whole 
education  question  to  be  re-opened  just  as  our  County  Councils 
and  school  managers  are  settling  down  to  their  work  ;  Board 
schools  forcibly  substituted  for  existing  schools,  and  existing 
schools  either  confiscated  or  purchased  by  the  unfortunate  tax- 
payer with  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  many  millions  of 
money  ?  Are  we  to  allow  Ireland,  just  as  we  begin  to  hope  she  is 
settling  down  to  a  new  era  of  content  and  prosperity,  to  be  again 
disturbed  and  torn  in  two  by  the  Home  Rule  controversy  ?  Is 
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our  Army  to  be  remodelled  by  Little  Englanders  who  will  reduce 
it  to  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  worst  days  of  indiscriminate 
economy  ? 

These  questions  answer  themselves,  and  the  answer  to  every 
one  of  them  points  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Government 
in  office  as  long  as  possible,  and  of  staving  off  a  general  election. 

The  question  of  Protection  is  not  actually  before  us,  and 
will  not  be  so  till  a  general  election  takes  place.  If,  therefore, 
a  Chamberlainite  comes  in  at  every  by-election  he  will  be  unable 
to  do  any  harm  so  long  as  he  supports  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  loses  a 
succession  of  by-elections,  it  will  be  weakened  and  discredited, 
and  the  condition  of  foreign  affairs  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prevent 
us  from  wishing  for  that. 

There  is  no  use  in  looking  too  far  forward  in  politics.  A  great 
deal  may  happen  in  two  years.  The  great  wave  in  favour  of 
Protection,  which  at  present  threatens  to  carry  everything  before 
it,  may  soon  reach  its  height  and  may  gradually  subside.  Or  if  we 
are  driven  eventually  to  choose  between  two  evils,  the  alternate 
evil  may  be  less  than  it  is  now. 

We  shall  by  that  time  see  who  is  to  be  the  real  head  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  whether  he  is  a  man  in  whom  we  can  possibly 
have  confidence.  The  present  scheme  of  education  will  have 
taken  such  root  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  re-open  the  whole 
question  and  they  may  content  themselves  with  a  few  com- 
paratively unimportant  alterations.  Ireland  will  at  any  rate 
have  had  a  respite  of  two  years  ;  and,  if  the  Purchase  Act  is  in 
full  work  and  everybody's  attention  occupied  in  carrying  it  out, 
Home  Rule  may  be  sent  indefinitely  into  the  background,  or  the 
Liberal  leader  of  the  day  may  perhaps  boldly  abandon  it  for 
good  and  all. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  say  definitely  what  we  may  be 
driven  to  do  at  the  next  election.  But  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  seems  to  me  to  lead  straight  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Conservative  party.  This  is  not,  I  hope,  inevitable,  and  if  it 
took  place  now  it  would  surely  be,  at  all  events,  premature.  I 
remain,  sir,  yours  &c. 

COWPER. 

Panshanger,  Hertford.     December  22,  1903. 
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1904. 

There  is  but  little  to  record.  Francis  had  illness,  gout  and 
bronchitis,  all  the  spring,  and  excepting  for  a  few  dinners  in 
London  and  two  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  did  very  little 
in  the  way  either  of  entertaining  or  duties.  He  attended  Lord 
Lansdo wne's  Parliamentary  dinner  on  February  1  in  uniform, 
but  was  not  fit  for  it  and  broke  down  in  the  evening  and  I  got  him 
away  with  difficulty.  June  and  July  he  was  better  and  we 
managed  our  Wrest  visit ;  and  in  August  we  went  to  Aberfeldy, 
in  Perthshire,  for  five  weeks.  He  was  hardly  able  to  walk  at  all, 
and  only  very  slow,  but  picked  up  a  little  there.  He  had  also 
grown  much  deafer.  He  was  seventy  in  June.  In  November 
we  went  over  to  Ware  to  give  away  Volunteer  prizes,  and  he 
spoke.  He  did  not  shoot  at  all  this  year,  but  was  able  to  attend 
his  tenants'  dinner  in  December. 

March  14. — '  The  Fiscal  Question.' 

July  1. — '  The  Royal  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation.' 

This  was  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


1905. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  last  year  of  my  darling's  life  on  earth. 
He  was  ill  without  ceasing.  We  gave  a  ball  on  January  5  at 
Panshanger  for  the  two  nieces  who  had  just  come  out,  Margaret 
Compton  and  Elsie  Graham,  but  he  only  appeared  at  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  his  bath-chair.  On  Sunday,  February  5,  we  attended 
the  service  and  took  the  Holy  Communion  together  for  the  last 
time  in  the  little  village  church  which  he  had  made  so  beautiful 
and  loved  so  dearly.  On  the  13th  he  was  able  to  go  into  Hertford 
to  be  made  a  Freeman  of  the  town  ;  there  was  a  big  luncheon  and 
speeches,  and  he  spoke.  He  was  much  pleased  at  it  and  fully 
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appreciated  all  the  nice  things  which  were  said  about  him.     It 
was  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  spring. 

I  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  Hertford  paper : 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  FREEDOM  OF  HERTFORD  TO  EARL  COWPER. 

Interesting    ceremony.     The    town    gaily    decorated 

Only  a  few  persons  have  had  this  honour  conferred  upon  them 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Earl  Cowper  accompanied  by 
the  Countess  left  Panshanger  about  12.30,  escorted  by  the  '  B  ' 
Squadron  of  the  H.  Imperial  Yeomanry.  Thousands  of  people 
lined  the  streets  and  cheered  them  as  they  passed  along.  Boys 
dressed  in  sailor  suits  and  a  detachment  of  the  Herts  Militia 
Permanent  Staff  acted  as  a  guard  of  honour.  The  1st  Herts  V.B. 
and  the  Haileybury  Cadets  under  the  command  of  Col.  C.  E. 
Longmore  formed  another  guard  of  honour  in  Fore  Street.  The 
Militia  trumpeters  heralded  them  with  a  fanfare,  the  people  cheered 
loudly  and  the  Volunteer  Band  played  '  the  salute.'  The  members 
of  the  fire  brigade  were  present  in  uniform,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Corn  Exchange  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper  were  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  in  state.  The  Corporation  accompanied 
by  their  guests  walked  in  procession  to  the  platform  and  the 
ceremony  of  presenting  the  Freedom  to  Lord  Cowper  was  at  once 
proceeded  with.  After  speeches  from  Alderman  Baker  and  Mr. 
Councillor  W.  Graveson,  the  roll  was  signed.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Prime  Minister)  was  read. 

Lord  Cowper  on  rising  to  respond  was  received  with  loud  and  long- 
continued  cheers.  He  commenced  by  assuring  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
that  he  felt  most  deeply  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
and  the  kind  things  which  had  been  said  about  him  by  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  resolution  and  by  the  Mayor.  He  was  also  grateful  for 
the  kind  reception  from  the  large  company  gathered  together  on  that 
occasion,  for  very  seldom  except  perhaps  at  a  political  meeting  had  so 
large  an  assembly  been  held  within  those  walls.  Alderman  Baker  had 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  soon  after  he  (Lord  Cowper)  succeeded  to  his  title 
and  property  he  received  the  great  honour  of  being  made  High  Steward 
of  the  Borough  of  Hertford.  (Applause.)  At  that  time  he  was  com- 
paratively little  known  among  them,  and  he  attributed  that  honour  very 
much  more  to  the  kindly  feeling  for  his  family  and  the  love  felt  for  his 
respected  father  whom  he  had  recently  lost.  Now,  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards,  they  had  conferred  a  still  greater  honour  upon  him,  and  he 
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might  perhaps  feel  that  it  was  not  only  on  account  of  his  family,  but  partly, 
as  they  had  been  kind  enough  to  say,  on  account  of  himself  personally. 
(Cheers.)  Of  late  years  they  had  chosen  to  pick  out  those  upon  whom 
they  intended  to  confer  this  favour  from  among  their  neighbours *  and 
the  people  belonging  to  the  county  rather  than  going  further  afield  ;  and 
he  thought  such  a  course  had  very  great  advantages.  It  was  a  great 
thing  to  draw  closer  together  the  bonds  of  neighbourship.  (Cheers.)  It 
was  a  great  thing  that  there  should  be  good  feeling  between  the  country 
population  which  he  might  be  supposed  on  this  occasion  to  represent, 
and  the  urban  population  of  Hertfordshire.  (Applause.)  That  urban 
population  was  growing  very  rapidly,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  try  to  welcome  and  to  assimilate  and  hold  out  their  arms  towards  this 
growing  population  in  the  towns — (applause) — for  unless  they  could  do 
that,  and  fire  them  with  a  feeling  of  patriotism,  he  feared  they  might 
lose  their  entity  as  a  county  and  become  a  mere  appendage  to  London, 
which  he  should  very  much  regret.  But  though  he  was  anxious  to  express 
his  good  feeling  and  fellowship  to  all  other  towns  in  the  county,  his 
particular  feeling  must  necessarily  always  go  more  warmly  to  the  old 
Borough  of  Hertford,  with  which  his  earliest  recollections  were  associated, 
and  of  which  his  family  had  been  the  inhabitants  or  near  neighbours 
for  250  years.  (Cheers.)  He  would  not  go  at  any  length  into  the  con- 
nection of  his  family  with  this  Borough,  but  merely  mention  that  during 
a  period  of  200  years  they  had  given  five  members  of  Parliament  to  the 
Borough  of  Hertford.  (Applause.)  But  it  had  not  only  been,  as  they 
well  knew,  political  ties  that  had  been  formed  between  them,  for  though 
Hertford  was  no  longer  a  Parliamentary  Borough  he  assured  them  that 
those  ties  had  not  been  less  strong  and  would  not  be  less  strong  in  the 
future.  (Cheers.)  Whatever  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  Hale's  Grammar 
School,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  conferring  this  great  honour  upon 
him,  he  had  done  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  question  of  higher 
education  and  Secondary  Schools  was  one  which  now  occupied,  and  would 
continue  for  some  years  to  occupy,  a  great  part  of  public  attention.  It 
had  been  complained  that  this  was  rather  overlooked  when  the  Education 
Bill  was  brought  forward,  but  the  hands  of  the  Government  were  so  full 
then  with  the  great  and  thorny  subject  of  elementary  education  that  there 
was  very  little  time  for  considering  anything  else.  He  had  heard  it 
stated  that  a  new  Government  would  be  so  occupied  in  undoing  what  had 

1  During  the  last  hundred  years  nine  persons  have  had  this  honour  conferred  upon 
them  : 

1801.  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

1802.  The  Hon.  Spencer  Cowper,  and  Nicholas  Calvert,  Esq.,  of  Hunsdon. 
1812.     H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

1814.  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

1817.  Viscount  Cranborne  (Lord  Salisbury's  grandfather). 

1827.  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

1897.  Sir  George  Faudel- Phillips,  Bart. 

1902.  Viscount  Cranborne. 
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been  done  by  the  present  Government — (a  voice,  '  Hear,  hear  ') — that 
in  the  future  too,  there  was  not  likely  to  be  much  time  to  devote  to  the 
interests  of  higher  education. 

But  he  was  a  great  believer  in  individual  effort,  and  felt  they  must 
look  chiefly  to  such  efforts  for  the  support  and  development  of  higher 
education  in  this  country.  (Applause.)  He  thought  they  must  consider 
seriously  how  far  the  ratepayers  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  secondary  education.  Look  at  the  Poor  Law.  It 
had  long  been  established  in  this  country  that  no  one  need  starve.  Every- 
body who  chose  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  might  have  sufficient  food  to 
prevent  him  suffering  in  health,  but  no  more  :  and  applying  the  same 
principle  to  education,  everybody  had  a  right  to  have  sufficient  education 
to  enable  him  to  make  his  way  in  life,  and  to  prevent  his  mind  from 
starving  just  as  much  as  his  body  ;  but  when  they  came  to  higher  things, 
such  for  instance  as  the  teaching  of  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics  and  sciences,  then  he  felt  it  was  wrong  and  unfair  to  ask  the 
ratepayer  to  bear  the  burden.  (Applause.)  Such  education  should  be 
left  to  individual  efforts.  It  was  quite  true  that  something  had  been 
done  in  the  last  Education  Act  for  Secondary  Education  and  the  County 
Council  had  assisted  those  Secondary  Schools  that  were  helping  them- 
selves. It  was  quite  right  to  give  them  a  little  encouragement,  but  the 
main  part  of  the  expense  ought  to  come  from  private  sources.  No 
benevolence  could  be  better  bestowed  than  on  these  higher  schools. 
There  was  no  danger  of  demoralising  the  people  by  helping  them  in  that 
way  ;  in  fact  it  taught  the  people  to  help  themselves,  and  gave  opportuni- 
ties to  boys  who  were  poor  through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  rise  in  the 
world.  (Cheers.)  No  charity  could  be  better  bestowed  than  in  forward- 
ing the  higher  education  of  the  country.  Hale's  Grammar  School  was 
founded  in  the  great  Elizabethan  era,  upon  which  they  all  looked  back 
as  a  glorious  period  in  English  history.  Individuality  was  the  keynote 
of  that  era.  They  all  admired  in  late  years  the  glorious  manner  in  which 
all  classes  came  forward  irrespective  of  creed  or  anything  else  to  rally  to 
the  help  of  their  country  during  the  Boer  War,  when  we  were  in  rather 
serious  difficulties  and  realised  that  the  task  we  had  undertaken  was  bigger 
than  we  had  at  first  thought.  With  foreign  nations  watching  us  with  no 
friendly  feeling  the  country  was  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  it  was  at 
this  critical  time  that  all  ranks  of  society  came  to  its  rescue,  just  as  they 
did  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  also  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  the  revival  of  learning,  that  the  people 
of  England  came  forward,  and  wealthy  citizens,  particularly  the  citizens 
of  London,  came  nobly  forward  to  assist  education,  and  founded  Grammar 
Schools  all  over  the  country.  Some  founded  schools  like  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Bedford,  which  had  since  become  national  institutions,  but  there  were 
many  others,  like  Richard  Hale,  who  were  content  to  provide  schools  for 
their  own  towns.  (Applause.)  In  these  days  we  had  many  wealthy 
and  charitable  men,  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  hope  that  now  public 
attention  was  so  much  attracted  towards  higher  education,  they  would 
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come  forward  in  the  same  way  as  their  Elizabethan  ancestors  did.    (Loud 
applause.) 

The  principal  guests,  numbering  over  a  hundred,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Town  Hall  for  luncheon.  The  Mayor  presided, 
with  Earl  and  Countess  Cowper  on  his  right  and  left  respectively. 
After  the  Royal  toasts  the  Mayor  proposed  the  toast  of  Earl 
Cowper,  K.G.,  and  presented  him  with  a  casket  containing  the 
certificate  of  Freedom.  He  said  he  hoped  both  he  and  Lady 
Cowper  might  be  spared  for  many  years  to  see  the  fruits  of  their 
generous  gifts  to  the  borough,  &c.,  &c. 

Lord  Cowper  on  rising  to  respond  was  again  received  with  prolonged 
cheers.  He  said  that  his  modesty  might  well  be  put  to  the  blush  for  all 
the  nice  things  that  had  been  said  about  him  that  day.  He  had  already 
alluded  to  the  long  connection  of  his  family  with  the  town  of  Hertford, 
he  had  also  owned  that  it  had  been  partly  political,  but  it  was  not  a 
connection  even  in  that  way  of  which  he  need  be  ashamed.  (Applause.) 
His  family  had  never  held  many  houses  in  Hertford,  which  proved  that 
even  his  political  connection  was  not  very  mercenary.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Indeed  very  little  pressure  was  put  in  the  old  times  upon  the 
tenants  by  his  family  ;  and  he  might  say  that,  close  to  where  he  was  now 
standing  one  of  his  earliest  recollections  as  a  boy  was  seeing  his  uncle 
pelted  with  a  rotten  apple  from  one  of  his  father's  houses.  (Loud 
laughter.)  That  at  any  rate  proved  that  there  was  no  coercion  on  the 
part  of  the  family  at  that  time.  (Laughter  and  Hear,  hear.)  He  need 
not  repeat  what  he  had  already  said,  but  he  assured  them  that  his  regard 
for  the  town  of  Hertford  wras  very  strong,  and  he  was  very  much  gratified 
to  see  such  a  large  gathering  of  people  that  day  from  all  parts  of  the 
county.  His  connection  with  the  county  he  was  afraid  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Volunteers,  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  County  Council,  and  the  long  period  during  which 
his  brother  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County,  were  all  things 
of  the  past.  He  was  no  longer  on  active  service,  but  he  considered  that 
he  was  still  on  the  reserve  list — (cheers) — and  if  it  should  ever  be  thought 
necessary  or  advisable  that  he  should  come  forward  in  any  way  to  be 
useful  in  the  interests  of  the  County  he  should  be  perfectly  ready  to 
do  so.  (Cheers.) 

After  speeches  from  Sir  George  Faudel- Phillips,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  and  Sir  Edgar  Sebright,  the  proceedings  terminated  ; 
and  the  company,  led  by  the  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  sang  '  For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.' 

He   was    never   well   afterwards,   and  only   appeared    in    his 
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bath-chair  at  the  two  dinners  we  gave  in  London,  and  the  two 
last  parties  at  Panshanger  on  June  3  and  17.  On  the  24th  he  was 
taken  very  ill,  and  was  operated  upon  for  abscess  in  the  side  on 
July  9.  For  a  few  days  all  seemed  going  well ;  but  he  gradually 
grew  weaker  and  on  the  19th  the  end  came,  and  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  very  very  peacefully  he  passed  away  from  us. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

AND  so  ended,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  the  life  of  one  of  the 
noblest,  truest,  most  generous,  most  intellectual,  most  beautiful 
of  men,  during  thirty-five  years  of  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  me  the  most  perfect  love  that  ever  woman  had. 

As  a  young  man,  handsome  though  he  was,  his  face  perhaps 
lacked  strength  ;  but  with  each  succeeding  year  this  grew,  until  in 
middle  age  there  was  certainly  no  want  of  it,  and  his  countenance 
became  more  beautiful  the  older  he  got.  His  wavy  black  hair 
became  wavy  white,  and  rolled  back  off  his  forehead  as  thick 
as  ever,  and  his  features  all  improved  rather  than  otherwise  with 
increasing  age.  Six-foot  high,  and  a  straight  lithe  figure,  he  was 
always  the  best-looking  man  in  whatever  company  all  his  life. 
Ruskin  says  '  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  humility,' 
and  certainly  it  was  his  one  leading  characteristic,  and  he  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  '  push.'  But  in  truth  he  was  far  too  humble 
for  a  work-a-day  world.  He  naturally  avoided  asserting  himself 
and  always  preferred  to  stand  aside.  But  it  was  not  that  he  dis- 
liked responsibility,  and  once  he  undertook  a  thing  he  never 
shirked  it.  His  manner  was  certainly  extraordinarily  humble. 
He  never  obtruded,  and  even  when  referred  to  about  some 
matter  of  which  he  knew  every  detail,  he  always  began  by 
suggesting  that  he  knew  no  more  than  any  one  else,  and  then 
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quietly  dropped  out  the  required  information.  It  was  probably 
this  retiring  manner  which  gave  a  totally  wrong  impression  to 
a  few  who  hardly  knew  him,  as  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he 
was  lethargic  ;  but  he  was  anything  but  that,  and  no  amount 
of  trouble  was  too  great  if  anything  depended  upon  him.  And 
he  loved  work. 

In  disposition  he  was  even,  calm  and  dispassionate,  but  he 
could  be  angry  if  there  was  reason  for  it,  and  most  generous  and 
forgiving  to  the  offender  when  the  episode  was  over.  He  had  a 
most  affectionate,  loving  nature.  He  could  not  hate  any  one,  and 
even  to  dislike  was  not  natural  to  him.  He  was  large-minded 
and  open-handed,  and  was  always  thinking  how  he  could  do  a 
kindness  and  render  assistance  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  and 
strangers  who  had  no  call  upon  him,  besides  the  many  who 
depended  upon  him,  had  good  reason  to  bless  his  name. 

His  judgment  was  wonderfully  just  and  good,  and  he  had  a 
great  reputation  for  it  in  public  estimation ;  and  his  cour- 
teous, friendly  manner  towards  every  one  ensured  not  only  respect 
but  affection,  even  under  adverse  circumstances.  In  judging  a 
question  or  deciding  a  policy  he  was  never  in  a  hurry  ;  and  he 
used  to  chaff  me  when  I  was  precipitate,  quoting  often,  and  in 
the  same  broken  English,  the  words  of  Andrassy,  the  Austrian 
Prime  Minister,  to  me  at  Vienna  when  he  asked  my  opinion  about 
some  question,  '  Ah,  but  you  are  so  decided  !  '  He  was  wont  to 
review  everything  calmly  and  deliberately,  and  once  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  it  was  for  good,  and  seldom  if  ever  had  he  to  repent 
of  the  judgment  he  had  formed.  But  if  a  decision  had  to  be  made 
at  once — as,  for  example,  the  reversal  of  the  Government  policy  by 
taking  up  a  priest  in  Ireland — he  acted  on  the  instant,  and  on  that 
occasion  I  remember  his  saying,  '  Well,  if  they  don't  like  it  they 
can  recall  me.  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary.' 

In  repartee  he  was  as  quick  as  thought ;  and  that,  coupled 
with  a  most  keen  sense  of  humour,  made  him  considered  one  of  the 

first  among  our    friends,  who  used  to  play  pencil-games,  all  of 
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which  needed  a  nimble  mind  and  a  power  of  expression.  He 
loved  these  games,  and  the  more  difficult  the  theme  the  better 
he  was  pleased,  and  his  contributions  were  always  hailed  with 
delight. 

He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  lives  and  doings  of  others, 
and  loved  surrounding  himself  with  human  beings  ;  he  was  the 
most  gregarious  member  of  a  rather  silent,  reserved  family  ; 
always  excepting  his  Mother,  who  shone  in  society  and  was  one  of 
the  best  talkers  of  her  day.  But  he  was  fastidious,  and  if  he  was 
bored  he  was  helplessly  miserable. 

He  preferred  dining  out  and  dinners  at  home  to  any  other 
form  of  society  ;  and  he  disliked  music  and  dancing. 

He  liked  London  for  the  sake  of  the  people  there,  and  delighted 
in  making  friends  with  all  the  most  intellectual,  most  famous, 
most  accomplished,  most  beautiful  among  the  men  and  women 
of  the  day.  I  have  mentioned  but  few  of  those  who  came  to  us  ; 
but  their  names  were  legion,  for  he  was  quite  unhappy  if  there 
was  some  one  he  thought  he  would  like  and  didn't  know.  All  the 
first  years  it  was  comparatively  easy,  but  during  the  later  years,  as 
we  did  not  go  out,  it  became  difficult,  and  we  had  to  resort  to  all 
manner  of  means  to  accomplish  an  acquaintance  with  the  new 
unknowns  ;  we  also  depended  much  upon  the  kindness  of  friends, 
and  chiefly  upon  Ettie  Desborough,  his  niece,  and  others  to 
manage  it  for  us.  He  adored  her,  she  was  always  like  a 
daughter  to  him ;  and  he  had  an  immense  trust  in  and 
affection  for  Willie,  and  he  looked  upon  their  boys  as  grandsons. 

He  was  as  fastidious  about  a  woman's  looks  as  he  was  about 
the  people  who  bored  him.  But  charm  of  manner  was  even  more 
important  to  him.  He  once  said  of  a  lady  we  had  heard  of  and 

wanted  to  meet :   '  Well,  I  have  seen  .     She  is  small,  and 

hunch-backed,    and    black,    and    squints,    but    she    is    perfectly 
delightful.' 

When  first  we  married  he  never  missed  going  off  on  Sunday 
evening  after  dinner  to  what  he  called  '  the  old  Cos.'  (the  Cosmo- 
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politan  Club),  where  he  picked  up  endless  new  acquaintances,  as  well 
as  being  very  happy  among  his  old  friends ;  but  as  a  rule  he  did 
not  care  for  Club  life.  Our  own  life  in  the  country  was  divided 
between  very  quiet  times,  quite  alone,  and  a  succession  of  Saturday 
to  Monday  parties  in  summer,  which  we  were  among  the  first  to 
initiate,  and  shooting  parties  in  winter.  When  we  were  alone 
he  passed  the  morning  in  reading  and  writing,  and  walked  all  the 
afternoon.  He  hunted  regularly  as  a  young  man,  but  gave  it  up 
when  we  married  and  rode  very  little  afterwards  ;  but  he  was 
always  a  first-rate  walker  and  loved  striding  along  for  miles  at  a 
great  pace.  The  sport  he  preferred  was  shooting,  and  what  he 
really  enjoyed  at  home  was  walking  up  partridges  with  his 
brother  Henry,  in  the  warm  sunny  days  of  September  and 
October.  He  shot  during  the  winter  both  at  home  and  at  his 
friends'  country  places,  and  we  visited  a  good  deal  all  the  first 
part  of  our  married  life,  but  he  always  said  he  thought  pheasant 
shooting  was  an  overrated  amusement. 

He  loved  the  Scotch  time  in  autumn,  and  made  a  forest '  Cluny,' 
where  he  went  regularly  every  year  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  a 
very  fair  shot  with  a  rifle  and  a  good  one  with  a  gun.  His  biggest 
day  after  stags  was  when  he  shot  seven,  and  did  not  miss  any. 
But  whether  he  saw  deer  or  got  his  stalk  or  not  was  quite  an 
unimportant  consideration,  the  mere  fact  of  being  at  the  tops 
of  the  hills  was  to  him  a  very  keen  enjoyment.  It  was  a  great 
sadness  when  in  1872  his  lease  of  '  Cluny  '  came  to  an  end.  We 
used  after  that  to  take  a  forest  in  various  parts  of  Scotland 
each  year  until  he  could  walk  no  more.  He  did  not  like  games 
or  fishing. 

Travelling  he  simply  loved,  and  we  were  always  going  off  to 
some  country  or  another ;  and  except  Spain  and  Russia,  where 
he  never  went,  he  had  been  all  over  Europe,  besides  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land. 

However  all  these  amusements  were  only  a  secondary  enjoy- 
ment, so  to  speak.  His  chief  and  greatest  joy  in  life  was  reading. 
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This  was  so  from  his  earliest  boyhood  and  remained  so  throughout 
his  whole  life.  He  had  a  marvellous  memory,  which  made  his 
power  of  reading  such  a  fascination  to  him  and  such  a  wonder 
to  others.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  he  considered  Francis'  gift 
of  memory  was  second  only  to  Lord  Acton's  ;  and  that  merely 
because  Lord  Acton's  embraced  more  subjects.  Francis  far 
preferred  history  and  memoirs  to  any  other  class  of  reading,  and 
often  remarked  upon  his  inability  to  become  interested  in  other 
subjects. 

Science  he  took  up  as  a  boy  under  the  tuition  of  the  butler, 
in  whose  company  he  used  to  make  simple  chemical  experiments  ; 
but  he  never  cared  for  it  in  a  serious  way,  and  used  to  laugh  over 
his  one  and  only  attempt  to  become  scientific.  Travels  bored 
him.  Religious  books  had  very  little  charm  for  him,  except  now 
and  then  a  good  volume  of  sermons.  Philosophy  he  disliked.  For 
modern  poetry  he  cared  little,  and  Browning  and  Swinburne 
had  no  attraction  for  him.  Morris  he  liked  better  as  being  easier 
to  understand  ;  but  he  used  to  wonder  what  one  could  see  to 
admire  in  the  majority  of  modern  poetry,  and  the  little  he  read 
was  chiefly  to  please  me  and  to  be  able  to  discuss  it  with  me. 
What  he  liked  was  the  breezy  atmosphere  of  Byron  ;  and  he 
knew  Virgil  by  heart  almost  from  beginning  to  end.  Also 
Pope  he  knew  a  lot  of  by  heart,  and  of  course  he  thought 
nothing  came  up  to  Shakespeare,  and  knew  all  the  plays 
very  intimately;  for  if  once  he  cared  for  a  thing  it  was 
there  in  his  mind  for  ever,  to  quote  from  and  to  repeat  to 
himself,  page  after  page,  as  he  dressed  in  the  morning  or  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  terrace.  But  the  subject  he  really  loved, 
as  I  have  said,  was  history — history  and  memoirs.  Everything 
connected  with  the  lives  of  nations  ;  everything  which  had 
reference  to  human  life  and  character  in  every  form  and  shape,  and 
concerning  the  human  beings  who  had  added  to  or  detracted  from 
their  country's  welfare  ;  all  the  politics  of  each  and  every  country  ; 
the  results  of  success  or  failure  of  the  various  methods  of  govern- 
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ment  :  these  and  many  other  subjects  classed  under  the  name  of 
history  were  his  constant  and  favourite  reading.  He  gradually 
succeeded  in  making  a  very  complete  world-history  in  his  own 
knowledge,  and  latterly  had  difficulty  in  finding  unknown  paths 
to  tread  ;  and  he  was  most  delighted  at  finding  any  new  publi- 
cation which  opened  out  some  hitherto  unexplored  subject  or 
which  enlarged  upon  the  life  of  some  bygone  character  with  whom 
he  was  only  partly  acquainted,  and  thus  was  able  to  fill  in  a  little 
empty  chink. 

In  early  days  he  did  not  read  many  novels  ;  he  used  rather 
to  despise  them,  except  the  old  ones,  Scott,  Fielding,  &c.,  which 
he  knew  well,  and  just  the  very  best  among  the  authors  of  the 
day ;  and  he  thought  it  waste  of  time  reading  them  ;  but  later 
on  he  read  a  good  many,  especially  when  he  could  not  be  out  of 
doors  so  much  and  had  to  read  more  hours  a  day  ;  and  he  usually 
read  a  novel  after  dinner,  keeping  it  in  my  room,  where  we  sat, 
but  not  looking  at  it  at  all  at  other  times.  He  acknowledged  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  first-rate  writing  to  be  found  in  them, 
and  was  often  deeply  interested  in  the  plot  and  story,  talking 
of  them  afterwards  and  discussing  them.  He  never  marked 
his  books  or  wrote  any  notes  on  the  margins.  It  was  as  if  he 
reverenced  them  too  much  and  seemed  to  think  it  was  not  for  him 
to  criticise.  But  of  course  he  had  his  favourities  ;  and  was  never 
tired  of  taking  them  down  and  dipping  into  them,  refreshing  his 
memory,  and  quite  forgetting  how  the  time  passed  while  he  sat 
happily  on  any  object  at  hand — a  stool,  or  the  library  steps,  or  the 
arm  of  a  chair,  lost  in  his  subject  for  hours,  till  either  darkness  or 
a  search  party  interrupted  him,  and  the  book  was  carefully  replaced. 

He  always  said  of  a  book,  if  it  was  worth  reading  it  was  worth 
buying,  and  he  made  a  very  perfect  collection  of  history  and  lives, 
which  he  kept  together  in  the  shelves  of  the  room  which  he  had 
made,  the  North  Library.  He  took  great  trouble  about  them  ; 
settling  the  bindings  and  arranging  with  the  librarian  where 
they  were  to  go,  and  knew  every  one  and  where  it  was  placed  by 
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heart,  always  directing  me  when  he  could  not  go  for  it  himself,  to 
the  right  shelf.  He  loved  the  Wrest  library  too,  made  so  com- 
plete by  his  Mother,  and  knew  all  the  books  in  it  intimately  and 
never  needed  the  catalogue  to  find  what  he  wanted. 

And  his  pictures  !  I  have  never  mentioned  them.  How  he 
loved  them  !  The  western  sun  shining  in  upon  the  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
And  the  Vandykes  in  the  dining-room  we  made  for  them,  with 
their  walnut  settings.  How  often  he  wandered  in  alone  to  gaze 
upon  them!  and  in  his  last  years  we  used  to  go  round  and 
round  (he  in  his  bath-chair),  and  he  used  to  stop  opposite 
each  one  there,  and  in  the  gallery,  and  sometimes  say  sadly 
'  I  wonder  which  one  will  go  first.'  He  bought  a  good  many,  and 
I  think  liked  adding  a  treasure  when  he  could  get  it  more  than 
any  other  luxury  he  ever  gave  himself — those  and  his  books. 

The  things  which  perhaps  gave  him  the  most  pleasure  after 
reading  were  writing  and  speaking.  He  certainly  enjoyed  doing 
both.  He  wrote  easily  and  well,  and  was  often  tempted  to  send 
an  article  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  current  events,  especially 
during  the  years  between  1886  and  1896.  Mr.  James  Knowles 
was  a  personal  friend  and  took  all  he  sent  gladly,  and  was  always 
asking  him  for  more.  Besides  the  articles,  he  was  fond  of  writing 
letters  to  the  newspapers,  and  if  anything  struck  him  as  wanting 
a  word  he  would  take  up  his  pen  and  write  a  letter  to  The  Times. 
The  seeing  it  and  the  comments  upon  it  the  next  morning  was  a 
real  excitement  to  him.  That  and  making  a  speech.  That  always 
excited  him.  He  generally  wrote  out  what  he  thought  he  would 
say,  rather  carefully,  and  read  it  over  once  and  then  tore  it  up  ; 
and  never  had  notes  of  any  kind.  He  could  remember  accurately 
what  he  had  written,  and  could  alter  it  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  But  I  think  he  wrote  better  than  he  spoke  on  the 
whole  ;  as,  partly  owing  to  want  of  practice,  he  had  rather  a  stilted 
delivery,  though  what  he  said  was  always  to  the  point,  and  he  was 
invariably  listened  to  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  at  a  public 
meeting  with  much  attention.  He  improved  greatly  while  in  Ireland 
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with  the  constant  speaking  there,  and  some  of  his  speeches  there 
were  really  very  fine.  But  to  my  mind  his  Home  Rule  speeches 
at  Hertford  and  Bedford  were  among  the  best  he  ever  made. 

Of  course  his  wonderful  looks  were  what  first  struck  every  one 
and  his  extraordinary  modesty  of  manner.  One  of  his  friends  wrote 
thus  to  me  of  him  :  '  Whenever  I  saw  Cowper  he  never  failed  to 
impress  me  with  a  feeling  not  only  of  admiration — he  was  siLch  a 
gentleman ! — but  of  sympathy  with  and  a  genuine  affection  for 
him.  And  he  was  so  beautiful  !  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to 
look  at  him,  and  when  he  rose  to  address  the  House  of  Lords  he 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  House  with  an  atmosphere  of  distinction.' 
(Earl  Grey.) 

And  another  one  wrote  :  '  He  was  to  me  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  men  ;  first  it  was  his  distinguished  gentleness  and 
courtliness  that  made  an  appeal ;  then  his  beautiful  modesty,  with 
stores  of  knowledge  and  observation  and  treasures  of  wise  counsel 
that,  in  a  nature  of  less  true  metal,  would  have  excused  some 
assertion.'  (Mr.  Buckle.) 

Letter  after  letter  show  that  this  wonderful  humility,  combined 
with  great  ability  and  a  rare  charm,  was  what  all  found  first  to  ad- 
mire in  him.  Then  his  uprightness ;  I  think  what  he  admired  most 
in  others  was  straightness,  and  he  was  himself  the  soul  of  honour. 
And  how  often  he  quoted  Lord  Melbourne's  answer  to  a  man 
whose  reputation  was  not  quite  irreproachable  and  who  had  asked 

him  for  a  place  under  government :  *  My  dear ,  the  British 

Public  like  character  ;  why  the  devil  did  you  lose  yours  ?  ' 

The  late  Lord  Ripon,  who  was  his  cousin  and  had  always  been 
intimate,  said  in  a  letter  :  '  I  have  known  few  men  in  my  long  life 
for  whose  noble  and  attractive  character  I  have  had  a  higher 
esteem.  There  was  nothing  small  or  unworthy  about  him.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  purest  type,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal  in  days  like  these.' 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  words  also  :  '  I  have  always  felt  that  it 
was  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  brought  even  into  slight  contact 
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with  so  beautiful  a  mind.     He  seemed  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
tradition  ;    to  a  purer,  finer  world  than  ours  to-day.' 

And  Lord  Crewe  :  '  Nobody  seemed  to  me  to  contain  so  many 
of  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  delightful  to  his  friends — 
thoughtfulness,  knowledge  always  at  hand  but  never  intruded, 
fine  humour ;  and  breadth  of  interest,  with  perfect  highmindedness, 
as  the  framework  of  it  all.'  And  so  I  might  go  on  quoting 
from  scores  of  letters  from  the  many  who  loved  and  honoured  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sorrow  of  his  life  was  the  absence 
of  political  office.  He  had  always  longed  for  it  and  it  was  always 
a  puzzle  to  me  why  he  did  not  get  it.  His  Mother  would,  I  think, 
have  been  against  it ;  and  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  family  to 
despise  office.  Still,  knowing  his  intense  wish  for  it,  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  he  should  never  have  made  a  start  of  any 
kind.  When  we  married  he  was  thirty-six  and  had  not  even  been 
an  under  secretary,  and  he  felt  then  that  he  was  too  old  for  the 
position  even  if  it  were  offered  to  him,  which  it  was  not.  When 
there  was  a  change  of  Government  his  one  idea  was  to  go  away  and 
hide  and  not  let  it  be  suspected  that  he  wanted  anything  ;  and  so 
others  who  were  less  retiring  stepped  into  the  vacant  places.  At 
last  in  1880  came  his  one  opportunity,  when  he  was  offered  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  not  altogether 
the  sort  of  position  he  would  have  chosen  ;  for  he  hated  pomp  and 
display,  and  the  necessary  functions  connected  with  the  office 
were  very  uncongenial  to  him  ;  but  we  knew  it  was  his  only  chance 
of  public  political  life,  and  though,  as  will  have  been  seen  by  the 
letters,  everything  during  the  two  years  in  Ireland  was  most 
trying  and  difficult,  still  I  honestly  believe  they  were  in  some 
ways  two  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  ;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  had  work  and  was  in  touch  with  the  statesmen  of  the  day, 
which  he  loved,  and  if  he  had  had  a  freer  hand  they  would  have 
been  happier  still.  Francis  began  by  liking  Mr.  Forster.  He 
had  gone  to  Ireland  with  a  great  name,  and  Francis  felt  that  he 
was  only  intended  to  play  second  fiddle  to  him ;  but  he  gradually 
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lost  all  confidence  in  him.  He  thought  him  very  weak  ;  one 
thing  in  Ireland,  when  he  was  bolstered  up  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Burke,  and  quite  another  thing  in  England  when  he  got  among 
his  Radical  friends  of  whom  he  was  mortally  afraid  ;  and  he  would 
leave  Dublin  full  of  good  resolutions  and  promises  to  put  every- 
thing plainly  before  the  Government,  and  return  having  done  and 
said  nothing.  It  became  a  hopeless  impasse  ;  and  the  position 
of  being  nominal  head  under  an  inefficient  Chief  Secretary 
impossible. 

His  wish  was  to  resign  during  the  first  winter  ;  but  it  was 
strongly  represented  to  him  that  if  he  did,  Forster  would  have 
to  go  too,  and  that  the  Government  would  break  up.  So  he  stuck 
to  the  post,  disagreeable  as  it  was,  out  of  sheer  loyalty  to  what  he 
thought  on  the  whole  was  his  duty.  He  was  in  the  odious  position 
of  being  second  to  a  man  who  grasped  the  power  but  who  had  not 
the  strength  of  character  to  use  it,  and  who  took  all  the  help  he 
could  from  the  Viceroy  and,  as  has  been  seen,  neglected  to  forward 
his  memoranda  to  the  Cabinet  or  even  to  inform  him  of  their 
decisions  upon  the  very  things  which  he  wanted  and  knew  were 
indispensable.  As  Lord  Spencer  wrote  truly,  '  Few  men  could 
have  stood  it.' 

But  he  had  the  work  of  the  office  and  much  responsibility,  and 
his  best  energies  were  needed  and  given  absolutely  and  joyfully. 
That  the  policy  did  not  succeed  was  not  his  fault,  as  no  one  who 
knows  the  story  can  doubt ;  and  those  over  there  who  did  really 
know,  never  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  him  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  splendid  courage  and  his  incessant  endeavours  to  fight 
a  battle  without  weapons  of  defence.  Certainly  when  it  was 
all  over  he  was  on  the  whole  glad  he  had  been  there,  and  if  it 
had  only  led  to  some  further  appointment  there  would  have  been 
no  regrets.  He  made  himself  happy  no  doubt,  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  grieve  at  not  getting  what  he  wanted,  but  excepting 
during  those  two  years  the  lifelong  disappointment  of  the  absence 
of  office  was  always  there. 
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Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  here  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  one  who  knew  him  well  during  those  two 
trying  years  in  Ireland,  Sir  Henry  Blake,  who  was  an  R.M.  all 
the  time  we  were  there. 


I  have  served  in  Ireland  under  the  regime  of  several  Viceroys 
and  my  position  during  the  period  of  serious  disturbance  and  out- 
rage that  existed  throughout  the  term  of  Lord  Cowper's  Vice- 
royalty  brought  me  frequently  into  personal  contact  with  him, 
and  enabled  me  to  appreciate  his  fine  and  manly  qualities,  and 
firm  determination  when  in  Mr.  Forster's  absence,  full  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  him.  On  one  occasion  when  I  had  as  Special 
Resident  Magistrate  summoned  a  priest  for  inflammatory  addresses 
to  appear  at  Rathdowney,  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  I  had  reported  the 
matter,  wrote  from  London  directing  me  to  withdraw  the  summons 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  Attorney-General,  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  excitement  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
prosecution  of  a  priest  would  be  more  dangerous  than  his  speeches. 
I  telegraphed  from  Galway  where  I  then  was,  postponing  the 
trial.  On  my  return  to  Portarlington  I  met  at  the  railway  station 
Lord  William  Compton,  who  handed  me  a  letter  from  Lord  Cowper 
who  was  staying  at  Stradbally.  The  letter  which  I  quote  from 
memory  said,  '  Dear  Blake,  Why  have  you  abandoned  the  Rath- 
downey prosecution  ?  You  are  not  the  man  to  stay  your  hand 
without  good  reason  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is.'  I 
drove  at  once  to  Stradbally  taking  with  me  the  papers  received 
from  Mr.  Forster,  and  giving  orders  that  the  telegraph  offices 
should  be  kept  open  during  the  night.  After  dinner  Lord  Cowper 
read  the  papers  and  said  '  Well  I  agree  with  you,  and  if  you  wish 
to  go  on  I  will  support  you.  If  they  don't  like  it  I  can  resign.' 
I  telegraphed  at  once  to  Mr.  Forster  to  the  House  of  Commons 
saying  that  I  should  proceed,  as  His  Excellency  approved  of  my 
action,  and  the  result  of  the  prosecution  and  imprisonment  of 
the  Rev.  Defendant,  in  default  of  entering  into  sureties  of  good 
behaviour,  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  troubles  in  Queen's  County. 
I  remember  at  a  London  dinner  party  at  which  the  late  Lord 
Morris  was  present  saying,  that  of  all  the  Viceroys  I  had  known 
the  strongest  was  Lord  Cowper  ;  when  Lord  Morris  said  '  I  am 
glad  to  find  an  Irishman  who  knows  and  who  agrees  with  me.  I 
have  always  said  it.'  I  hope  you  will  forgive  these  reminiscences, 
but  I  have  always  felt  that  during  his  term  of  office  Lord  Cowper's 
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modest  disposition  prevented  the  people  in  Ireland  from  realising 
how  stoutly  and  firmly  he  held  the  reins  of  government  when  the 
full  responsibility  was  in  his  hands. 

The  other  great  trial  of  his  life  was  his  health,  which  was  ever 
increasingly  bad,  and  his  sufferings  were  very  great.  His  patience 
was  a  marvel  to  all  who  witnessed  it,  and  his  perseverance  under 
the  enormous  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  constant  attacks  of 
gout  was  truly  wonderful.  He  had  the  first  one  in  1872,  two  years 
after  we  married.  He  arrived  in  Ireland  in  1880  with  gout  in  the 
throat,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  various  attacks  during 
those  two  years.  After  his  return  he  got  gradually  worse,  and 
during  some  of  the  later  years  it  became  a  terrible  curse.  But 
he  never  let  it  prevent  him  from  accepting  anything  that  he  was 
offered.  Latterly  he  undertook  to  be  chairman  of  committees, 
when  he  knew  full  well  that  the  probable  result  would  be  days  if 
not  weeks  of  misery,  and  he  only  gave  up  county  business 
when  he  found  he  was  really  absolutely  unable  to  attend.  But 
he  was  a  young  man  at  seventy,  in  spirits  and  in  interest  in  all 
public  matters  ;  in  conversation  so  clear  and  so  quick,  so  amused 
by  humour  in  others  and  so  full  of  it  himself,  his  mind  just  as 
vigorous  as  it  had  ever  been  ;  and  only  the  feebleness  of  his 
shattered  limbs  told  the  tale  of  all  he  had  been  through. 

And  then  his  last  illness  ;  when  an  operation  became  necessary 
almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  his  wonderful  courage  and  calmness 
never  failed  for  an  instant.  And  all  seemed  to  go  well  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  the  poor  worn-out  frame  could  fight  no  longer, 
and  the  weary  days  and  wandering  nights  spoke  of  the  hold  on 
life  giving  way.  '  Am  I  dying  ? '  he  said,  almost  if  not  quite  his 
last  words  ;  and  when  I  did  not  answer  quickly,  he  added  in  a 
clear,  contented  voice  as  if  to  reassure  me,  4 1  am  not  afraid.' 
And  so  his  life  ebbed  out  and  he  slept  away  like  a  little  child,  and 
we  knew  not  when  his  spirit  left  us. 

Patient  beyond  all  words  during  years  of  constant  suffering, 
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and  the  attacks  latterly  terribly  acute  and  long  ;  humble  almost 
to  a  fault,  never  thinking  he  could  do  a  thing  as  well  or  better 
than  others,  and  never  giving  himself  credit  for  the  things  he  did 
do  well ;  loving  and  most  gentle  to  all,  and  rejoicing  ever  if  his 
affection  was  returned  ;  and  his  large  heart  always  touched  by 
affliction,  or  distress,  or  poverty,  which  he  never  failed  to  try  and 
relieve  ;  always  seeing  the  best  in  everyone,  and  almost  not 
seeing  the  faults  or  failings  ;  broadminded  and  in  sympathy  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ;  straight  as  an  arrow  ;  brave  and 
absolutely  indifferent  to  what  the  result  might  be  to  himself  as  long 
as  he  did  what  he  considered  the  right  and  just  thing.  His  face 
became  ever  more  beautiful  and  the  perfecting  of  his  character 
shone  forth  in  the  expression  of  his  calm  deep  eyes.  Truly  as 
one  who  knew  him  well  wrote,  '  He  was  the  last  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.' 

We  laid  him  to  rest  in  Hertingfordbury  churchyard  under 
the  old  yew-tree  next  to  his  brother,  in  the  spot  he  had  himself 
chosen,  and  a  guardian  angel  stands  under  the  Cross  above  his 
grave,  watching  over  him  while  the  ages  pass  on  to  the  Resur- 
rection Day.  I  do  not  think  any  words  could  more  aptly  close 
this  notice  of  him  than  those  which  I  found  in  his  room 
after  his  death,  and  written  some  years  before,  and  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  immensely 
typical  of  his  character  and  they  speak  for  themselves. 

Poem  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  preserved  by  the  biographer 
Spartianus  in  his  life  of  the  Emperor. 

Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, — 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula — 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  iocos  ? 
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Little  Spirit,  kind  and  gay, 
Bright  companion  of  this  clay, 
Now  thou  goest  we  know  not  where, 
Lonely,  shivering,  pale  and  bare. 
We  have  laughed  for  many  a  day, 
Thou  shalt  find  no  laughter  there. 


Roman,  had  you  then  indeed 
Glimpses  of  no  better  creed  ? 
Tho'  in  greatness  I  may  be 
Not  to  be  compared  to  thee. 
I  could  cherish  in  my  need 
Visions  which  thou  couldst  not  see. 

I  could  murmur  :    Go,  my  soul, 
From  the  body's  vile  control ; 
Free'd  for  ever  from  the  clown 
That  so  basely  dragg'd  thee  down  ; 
From  the  lewdness  and  the  sloth 
That  so  sorely  checked  thy  growth  ; 
From  the  weakness  and  the  pain 
Often  fought  against  in  vain. 

Spirit,  little  now  no  more ; 
Mighty  Spirit,  thou  art  free ; 
And  that  Spirit  it  is  me. 
Onward,  upward,  far  away 
From  my  prison  gates  I  soar, 
While  the  clay  returns  to  clay. 
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A  NOTE  BY  ETHEL  PRISCILLA,  LADY  DESBOROUGH 

THE  pictures  of  him  in  one's  mind  are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  among  them  ;  going  back  as  they  do  to  the  days  when  I 
was  a  very  little  girl,  and  he  seemed  as  tall  as  a  giant,  and  used 
to  carry  me  about  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  up  and  down  the 
long  library  at  Wrest.  One  of  the  memories  of  him  that  comes 
back  most  often  of  all  is  on  the  terrace  at  Panshanger  in  the 
sunset ;  he  was  so  fond  of  the  view  of  the  river  and  woods  in  that 
light.  The  delight  of  his  conversation  is  very  difficult  to  repro- 
duce in  words,  the  extraordinary  edge  and  point  of  all  he  said, 
which  was  wholly  independent  of  the  least  assistance  from  ill- 
nature.  I  don't  think  he  was  ever  heard  to  utter  an  unkind 
criticism,  yet,  though  so  entirely  benevolent,  his  comment  was 
always  unexpected  and  amusing.  One  found  oneself  in  every 
company  instinctively  edging  towards  the  part  of  the  room  he 
was  in,  and  wanting  to  hear  what  he  was  saying. 

No  one  was  more  fair  in  argument.  He  never  talked  for  effect, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  show  any  superiority  of  force.  Even  with 
the  youngest  and  most  ignorant,  he  always  engaged  as  it  were  on 
equal  terms,  and  never  withheld  his  singularly  inspiriting  appre- 
ciation. He  was  hardly  ever  ruffled  in  discussion,  and  didn't  care 
much  to  '  win.'  Once,  after  a  rather  strenuous  argument  with  a 
fat  and  flabby  political  opponent,  I  remember  his  saying,  with  a 
tempered  satisfaction  at  his  undoubted  victory,  '  But  you  might 
as  welF kick  the  Woolsack.' 

His  singularly  clear  and  illuminating  memory  and  great  store 
of  knowledge  manifested  themselves  so  easily  and  lightly  in  his 
talk  that  I  don't  think  anyone  ever  felt  afraid  of  him,  or  was  for 
an  instant  oppressed  by  all  he  knew.  Yet  it  was  a  hazardous 
proceeding  to  engage  in  controversy  with  him  on  any  point  of 
fact — I  only  remember  a  single  instance  of  proving  right. 

His  loyalty  was  supreme,  even  to  those  who  were  in  no  sense 
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in  intimate  relation  with  his  life.  He  simply  could  not  believe 
mean  or  evil  reports  of  any  one,  and  would  almost  always  brush 
them  aside  as  incredible  or  ridiculous.  Through  his  long  ill- 
nesses and  almost  unceasing  experience  of  pain,  he  was  never  for 
an  instant  embittered — his  patience  and  dignity  never  obscured 
for  a  single  moment.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  one  day,  even 
of  his  last  and  most  suffering  years,  could  have  been  called  un- 
happy, supported  as  he  was  at  every  turn  by  the  marvellous 
tenderness  and  care  of  Katie,  whose  unceasing  devotion  was 
incalculable  except  to  those  who  were  brought  into  intimate 
experience  of  it,  and  of  its  power  to  irradiate  every  hour  of 
his  life. 

His  extreme  simplicity  and  directness  of  dealing,  and  essential 
kindness,  made  everyone  happy  and  at  ease  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  he  received  an  immense  number  of  confidences,  not  always, 
Katie  and  I  used  to  say,  un-encouraged  by  himself  ! — '  But  how 
did  she  come  to  tell  you  about  that  ?  ' — '  Well,'  (with  his  inimi- 
table glance  from  under  his  eyelids),  '  I  asked  her.  I  wanted  to 
know.'  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  the  tone  of  his 
sayings — the  enchanting  mingling  of  shyness  and  mischief  in  his 
eyes.  He  went  one  day  to  see  Sarah  Bernhardt  act  '  Hamlet.' 
He  whispered  '  I  always  thought  Hamlet  was  a  young  man,  it  is 
a  shock  to  find  he  was  an  old  woman.'  He  had  a  story  we  used 
to  love  of  a  duty-dinner-party  he  went  to,  where  a  magnificent 
ice  was  brought  in,  and  on  being  put  on  the  table,  played  '  The 
Battle  of  Prague  '  to  the  astounded  company. 

One  often  thinks  of  him  when  he  was  crippled  with  gout, 
coming  into  a  room  full  of  people  in  the  chair  he  could  wheel 
along  with  his  hands,  looking  rather  shy  but  very  happy  ;  for  he 
did  delight  in  the  company  of  the  people  he  cared  for,  and  was 
always  so  joyfully  welcomed  by  them.  He  had  many  devoted 
adorers  among  our  generation.  Some  of  them  were  Mary  Elcho, 
Hilda  Brodrick,  Daisy  White,  Frances  Homer,  Kitty  Drummond, 

Margot  Asquith,  and  Charty  Ribblesdale.     He  was  very  fond  of 

3  A 
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Charty,  and  they  used  to  laugh  '  consumedly,'  as  she  said, 
together — one  sees  so  clearly  her  golden  head  bent  towards  him 
as  they  talked.  He  had  the  most  delightfully  amused  laugh, 
I  think,  in  the  world. 

One  day,  when  I  was  sixteen,  we  were  sitting,  on  an  August 
afternoon,  in  a  Swiss  meadow,  full  of  pale  autumn  crocuses,  above 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  he  began  to  tell  me  about  Charles  James 
Fox.  Afterwards,  when  reading  Fox's  life,  one  realised  that  he 
had  hardly  left  out  a  single  essential  detail.  No  words  can  convey 
an  idea  of  the  glamour  his  enthusiasm  threw  over  the  books 
and  characters  that  had  aroused  it,  or  the  enduring  impression 
that  enthusiasm  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who  came  within 
its  influence.  The  '  invincible  love  of  reading,'  which  Gibbon 
said  he  would  not  exchange  for  '  the  treasure  of  India,'  was  his 
in  a  superlative  degree — while  he  had  a  book  in  his  hands 
he  could  never  be  without  a  companion ;  and  his  wonderful 
memory  never  affected  his  delight  in  re-reading  the  authors  he 
loved,  even  though  he  knew  every  incident  by  heart. 

He  was  dreamy  and  absent  about  small  practical  matters 
(although,  rather  surprisingly,  an  excellent  man  of  business). 
Walking  with  him  in  London  was  an  affair  of  trepidation, 
for  he  dashed  straight  across  the  streets  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  traffic.  He  always  had  an  umbrella  of  the  same 
pattern,  from  Brigg's,  with  his  monogram  on  the  handle ;  one 
day  he  found  he  had  lost  his,  and  Katie  said  she  would  go  and 
inquire  for  it  at  Scotland  Yard — an  expedient  that  had  not  occurred 
to  him.  When  she  got  there  she  was  confronted  by  a  perfect 
regiment  of  his  umbrellas,  which  had  all  escaped  from  him  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

He  was  not  very  punctual,  and  many  were  the  breathless 
gallops  his  travelling-companions  shared  with  him  to  catch  trains 
— one  at  Strasburg  I  especially  remember,  where  we  missed  the 
train  to  England  and  had  to  wait  sixteen  hours  ;  almost  the  only 
time  I  ever  saw  his  sweetness  of  temper  ruffled  even  for  two 
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minutes,  in  a  strange  outburst  of  cosmopolitan  interjections  to 
our  driver ! 

I  always  loved  the  parties  at  Wrest  and  Panshanger  best  of 
any — they  had  a  quite  unique  charm  and  individuality — especially 
the  long  August  parties  at  Wrest,  when  people  came  and  went 
and  stayed  as  they  liked,  for  ten  days  or  more,  and  life  was 
centred  in  those  lovely  gardens  and  woods  ;  and  '  Time  seemed 
like  a  great  silver  bowl,  from  which  you  could  ladle  up  the 
melted  hours.'  He  loved  sitting  under  the  big  elm-trees  there,  on 
the  grass  terraces  near  the  house,  and  all  that  was  interesting 
collected  round  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  touch  here  upon  what  his  loss  meant 
to  those  who  loved  him,  and  whose  lives  had  been  brightened  by 
the  sunshine  of  his  companionship,  and  uplifted  by  the  dignity  and 
gentleness  and  uprightness  of  his  example.  His  love  was  the  most 
generous  and  unselfish  possible,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
could  ever  come  within  its  radiance  without  feeling  something 
of  its  inspiration.  What  he  was  to  me  and  mine  could  never  be 
told — our  children  adored  him,  and  he  rejoiced  in  their  devotion 
to  Katie  too,  who  was  always  their  chosen  companion  and  play- 
fellow. He  used  to  laugh  at  a  story  about  Julian  when  he  was  just 
two  years  old,  who  went  downstairs  one  day  to  look  for  Katie, 
but  came  back  to  me  in  a  great  state  of  indignation  to  say  he 
could  find  '  nothink  else  but  Uncle  Prancis.' 

The  winter  before  he  died,  when  Imogen  was  born,  Julian 
and  Billy  were  a  week  alone  at  Panshanger  with  him  and  Katie  ; 
he  was  particularly  well  and  happy,  and  they  always  remember 
those  days  and  evenings. 
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Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  662 ; 
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Czarewitch,  illness  of,  125 
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Forster,  411  ;  threat  to  shoot,  411 
Davitt,  Michael,  472  ;   arrest  of,  473 
Dease,  Colonel,  472 
De  Grey,  Countess,  1 
De  Grey,  Earl,  5,  26  ;  death  of,  92 
De   Grey,   Earl   (afterwards    Marquis    of 

Ripon),  207 

Derby,  Countess  of,  282 
Derby,  fourteenth  Earl  of,  34,  46  ;  becomes 

Prime  Minister,  83 
Derby,  fifteenth  Earl  of,  265 
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Desborough,  Lord,  642 
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Cowper,  444 
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Duff,  Sir  M.  Grant,  letter  to  Lord  Cowper, 
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Dyke,  Sir  W.  Hart,  629 
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of  Lords,  322 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  152 
Edward,    King     Edward     VII,    visit     to 

Panshanger,  3,  103 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  8  ;  resignation  of,  83 
Eurydice,  H.M.S.,  loss  of,  353 
Eyre,  Lieutenant,  book  by,  on  India,  8 
Eyre,  Mr.  178 
Eyton,  Canon,  79 


FACTORY  Bill,  13,  14,  15 

Fane,    Ethel   Anne    Priscilla    (afterwards 
Lady  Desborough),  birth  of,  150 

Fane,  Julian,  death  of,  171 

Faudel-Phillips,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  703 

Feehan,  Father,  558,  591 

Ferguson,  Rev.  J.,  25,  99 

Foreign  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  83 

Fordwich,  Viscount.     See  Earl  Cowper 

Forster,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  appointed  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  361 ;  attempted 
assassination  of,  578  ;   resignation  of, 
580 ;  death  of,  633 
Letters  to  T.  H.  Burke,  429,  436 
Letters  to  Earl  Cowper,  396,  398,  428, 
429,    430,   436,   447,    454,   457,    465, 
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495,  497,  498,  500,  503,  507,  512,  513, 
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Letter  to  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
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Franchise  Bill,  606,  609 


GARIBALDI,  120  ;  arrest  of,  161 

General  Election,  166 

Gill  (Rector  of  Hertingfordbury),  196 

Gladstone,   Right  Hon.   W.    E.,   32,   148, 
151  ;    becomes   Prime  Minister,    166, 
257 ;      again     Prime     Minister     and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  361 
Conversion  to  Home  Rule,  621 
Letters  to  Earl  Cowper,  413,  414,  434, 
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Letter  to  Right  Hon.   W.    E.   Forster, 
519 

Letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  573 
Glasgow,  letters  from,  in  1800,  599 
Goderich,    Viscount.      See     Marquess     of 

Ripon 
Gordon  found  guilty  of  inciting  to  murder, 

510 
Gordon,    Osborne,    letter    to    sixth    Earl 

Cowper,  67 
Gosse,  Edmund,  713 
Government,  resignation  of,  83 
Graham,    Sir   Henry,    engagement    of    to 

Lady  M.  Compton,  604 
Granard,  Earl,  letter  to  Lord  Cowper,  466 
Granville,    Earl,    128 ;     engaged   to   Miss 

Campbell  of  Islay,  133  ;    become  Secre- 
tary   of    State,    Foreign    Office,    361  ; 

presented  with  testimonial,  620  ;   letter 

to  Earl  Cowper,  621 
Greville,  Charles,  278 
Grey,  Earl,  713 


HABEAS  Corpus  Act,  402,  431 ;  suspension 

of,  434,  442 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  poem  by,  718 
Hansell,  C.  H.,  letter  to  Viscount  Ford- 

wich,  68 

Harcourt,  Sir  William,  471,  473;    intro- 
>   duces  Crimes  Bill,  584 
Hardinge,  Lord,  50 
Harman,  General,  517 
Hartingdon,  Marquis  of  (afterwards  Duke 

of    Devonshire),    256,    609;     letter    to 

Earl  Cowper,  444 
Herbert,   Lady  Florence,   letters  to   Earl 

Cowper,  547, 552, 565, 572  ;  death  of,  632 
Herbert,  Rolf,  illness  of,  553  ;  death  of,  564 
Hill,  George,  case  of,  297 
Hog  cholera,  174 
Holland,  tour  in,  31 
Howard,  James,  470 


INDIAN  Frontier,  rectification  of,  349 

Indian  Mutiny,  82 

Ireland,  condition  of,  159 ;  increase  of 
crime  in,  174  ;  compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  374-383;  defence  of 
property,  543 


Irish  Church,  Disestablishment  Bill,  177 

Irish  Invincibles,  593 

Irish  Land  Bill,  510,  512,  513,  514,  515 

Irish  Land  Commission,  639 

Irish  University  Education  Bill,  446 


JEPHSON,  Henry,  letters  to  Earl  Cowper, 

464,  469,  506 
Letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  475 
Johnson,  President  Andrew,  162 
Justices  Jurisdiction  Bill,  585 


KELLY,    Judge    Charles,    letter    to    Lord 

O'Hagan,  411 

Kenmare,  Earl  of,  letter  from,  410 
Kerr,  Andrew  William,  birth  of,  323 
Kerr,  Lord  Schomberg,  121 
Kerr,  Lord  Walter,  marriage  of,  236 
Kilmaine,  Lord,  letter  from,  410 
Kilmainham  Treaty,  566,  580,  583 
Knowles,  Mr.  James,  letter  to  Earl  Cowper, 

611,  712 


LAND  League  Convention,  521 

Prosecution   of    leaders    of,   401  ;    pro- 
secution   of    Land    Leaguers,     459 ; 
arrest  of  leaders  of,  532 
Landsdowne,  Marquis   of,  7,  227  ;    letters 

to  Earl  Cowper,  488,  641 
Lawless,  Hon.  E.,  letter  to  Lord  Spencer, 

407 

Leahy,  D.,  letter  to  Earl  of  Cork,  405 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  54 
Leinster,  Duke  of,  letter  to  Earl  Cowper, 

522 

Liberal  Unionists  and  coercion,  644 
Life  Assurance  Bill,  215 
Limerick  police  barracks,  attempt  to  blow 

up,  560 
Lloyd,  Clifford,  letters  to  Lord  Cowper, 

511,  555,  562 

Lothian,  eighth  Marquis  of,  30 
Lowe,  Right  Hon.  R.,  264 
Lucan,  Lord,  47 
Lyons,  Lord,  243 
Manchester  Times,   pamphlet  on   '  Crown 

and  Cabinet,'  339 
Manning,  Cardinal,  96 
Marden  property,  purchase  of,  327,  331 
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Mary,  Princess,  114 

Martin,  Colonel,  516 

McNaughton,  9 

Melbourne,  Lord,  illness  of,  7,  14  ;  receives 

threatening  letters,  9  ;  a  fragment,  595 
Merimee,  Prosper,  245 
Mettura,  Mr.,  death  of,  18 
Michel,  Sir  John,  389 
Middleton,  Mr.,  20 
Monck,  Lord,  sworn  a  Lord  Justice,  523  ; 

offered  the  Order  of  Saint  Patrick,  524  ; 

refuses  Order  of  Saint  Patrick,  526 
Montrose,  Duchess  of,  12 
Morley,  John,  now  Viscount,  of  Blackburn, 

441,  604,  607  ;  appointed  Chief  Secretary 

for  Ireland,  631 
Morning  Chronicle,  34 
Morpeth,  Lord,  5 
Mount    Edgcumbe,    Earl    of,    25,    52 ; 

appointed  Lord  Chamberlain,  351 
Mount  Morris,  Lord,  murder  of,  395 
Mount  Temple,  Lord,  299,  300 
Musgraves,  story  of,  178 

NAPOLEON,  L.,  51 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  264 

Nebuchadnezzar,  188 

Newdigate,  35 

Northampton,     third     Marquis     of,    122  ; 

illness  of,  321  ;   death  of,  322 
No-Rent  manifesto,  578,  579 
Northampton,  third  Marchioness  of,  death 

of,  122 
Northampton,  third  Marquis  of,  death  of, 

322 
Northampton,  fifth  Marquis  of,  letters  to 

Earl    Cowper,    468,    494,    559,    561  ; 

marriage  of,  600 

O'HAGAN,    Lord,   accepts    Order    of    St. 

Patrick,  538,  548 

O'Kelly,  Mr.  arrest  of,  532 ;  release  of,  580 
Osborn,  Miss  Bernal,  238 
Osborne,  S.  G.,  letter  of  comment  to  Earl 

Cowper,  625 
Outram,  84 

PAGET,  George,  42 
Paget,  Lady,  256 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  414 


Palmerston,  Lord,  5,  9,  14,  44,  46,  49,  66, 

88  ;   death  of,  135,  136 
Palmerston,  Lady,  death  of,  177 
Panmure,  Lord,  46 
Panshanger,  visited  by  Queen  Victoria,  3  ; 

fires  at,  44,  129  ;  attempt  to  burn  stables 

at,  130 

Parliament,  dissolution  of,  360 
Parliamentary  reform,  152 
Parnell,  C.  S.,  391 ;  speech  at  Ennis,  401  ; 

arrest  of,  532  ;   release  of,  566,  579,  580 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  364,  464 
Peel,  Arthur,  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

236 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  5 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  Chief  Secretary  to 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  105 
Phoenix   Park    murders,  582 ;    murderers 

arrested  and  executed,  588 
Pitt,  William,  75 
Plan  of  campaign,  639 
Ponsonby,  Sir    Henry,     letters     to     Earl 

Cowper,  417,  419,  420,  517,  537,  542,  556 
Ponsonby,  Mary,  letter  to   Earl   Cowper, 

625 
Protection  Act,  462,  463,  473 

QUALIFICATION  for  Offices  Abolition  Bill, 
103 

RAGLAN,  Lord,  47,  50 

Rahab,  history  of,  19 

Railway  amalgamation,  229 

Reay  Forest,  347,  348 

Redistribution  Bill,  606-609 

Reform  Bill,  147,  151 

Relief  of  Distress  Bill,  367 

Review  of  Troops  in  Dublin,  505 

Ringwood,  F.  H.,  letter  to  Earl  Cowper, 

636 
Ripon,    Marquis    of,    becomes    a    Roman 

Catholic,  272,  713 
Roberts,  General,  449 
Roman  Catholics,  endowment  of,  22 
Rosebery,  Lord,  186 
Rospigliosi,  Princess,  116 
Russell,  Arthur,  115 
Russell,  George,  594 

Russell,  Lord  John,  resignation  of,  44,  46 
Russell,  Lord,  598,  600 
Russia,  Emperor  of,  47 
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ST.  ALBANS,  Duke  of,  marriage,  238 

St.  Mark's,  Venice,  58 

Salisbury,  Lady,  115 

Salisbury,  second  Marquis  of,  correspon- 
dence with  Earl  Cowper  as  to  encroach- 
ments of  land,  163 

Salisbury,  third  Marquis  of,  608,  609 ; 
letters  to  Earl  Cowper,  321,  638; 
invested  with  Order  of  K.G.,  344 

Salisbury,  fourth  Marquis  of,  705 

San  Juan,  arbitration,  224 

Sartoris,  Mrs.,  54 

Scotch  Education  Bill,  216 

Sebastopol,  47 

Sebright,  Sir  Edgar,  705 

Sexton,  Mr.,  arrest  of,  532 

Shaftesbury,  Lady,  death  of,  223 

Shannon,  Lady,  113 

Shannon,  fifth  Earl  of,  41 

Shannon,  sixth  Earl  of,  25,  27,  113,  117  ; 
letters  to  Earl  Cowper,  445,  446 

Sheehy,  Father,  523 

Simpkinson,  J.  N.,  22 

Smith,  Abel  H.,  23  ;   elected  M.P.,  620 

Smith  Sydney,  satire  on  Lord  Melbourne, 
598 

Smythe,  Mrs.,  H.,  559 

Smythe,  W.  R.,  letter  to  Earl  Cowper,  559 

Souls,  the,  645 

Spencer,  fifth  Earl,  letters  to  Lord  Cowper, 
367,  375,  380,  394,  397,  402,  406,  431, 
438,  449,  451,  480,  484,  492,  502,  504, 
508,  516,  533,  541,  542,  544,  550; 
appointed  Viceroy,  574  ;  letters  to  Lord 
Cowper,  575,  585,  586,  592 
Stanhope,  Earl,  letter  to  sixth  Earl 

Cowper,  69 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord,  letter  to  Lord 

Cowper,  452 
Stanley,  Dean,  269 
Statutory  rents,  strike  against,  629 
Steele,  Sir  Thomas,  463 ;    sworn   a   Lord 

Justice,  523 
Suez  Canal,  284 
Surtees,  H.  E.,  118 
Sydney,  Earl,  185,  257 


TANKERVILLE,  Earl  of,  10 

Telegraph  block  system,  229 

Tichborne  trial,  242 

Times,  The,  extract  from  on  Home  Rule, 
655 

Torpedo  boats,  617 

Townshend,  fourth  Marquis,  104 

Trevelyan,  G.  O.,  appointed  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  583 

Tuam,  Bishop  of,  letter  to  Earl  Cowper, 
457 

Tyrone,  deputation  from  waits  on  Viceroy, 
424 


VALLETOBT.     See    Earl    of    Mount    Edg- 

cumbe. 

Value  of  Redistribution,  608 
Vaughan,  Dr.,  22 
Veterinary  College  in  Dublin,  448 
Victoria,    Queen,    visits    Panshanger,   3 ; 

letters    to     Earl    Cowper,     388,     442 ; 

attempted  assassination  of,  556  ;    letter 

to  Lord  Cowper,  577  ;   jubilee  of,  646 
Vyner,  Frederick,  159 
Vyner,  Henry,  death  of,  94 
Vyner,    Lady   Mary,    letter   to    Lady   de 

Grey,  18 
Vyner,  Reggie,  death  of,  194 


WALES,  Prince  of  (afterwards  King 
Edward  VII),  visits  to  Panshanger,  3, 
280 

Wales,  Princess  of,  145 ;  visits  Pans- 
hanger,  280 

Walpole,  Mr.,  54 

War  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  324, 
327 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  9 

Wentworth,  Lady,  186 

Wentworth,  Lord,  186 

Wilton,  Lord,  104 


ZULU  War,  350 


THE  END 
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